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1923  Health  and  Happiness  Number 


Wc  aro  pi-e.scnting  a  Health  and 
Happiness  Numbei',  that  of  1923, 
which  exceeds  in  size  and  probably 
exceeds  in  beautv  those  of  1918  and 
1919. 

This  edition  is  tiesigned  primarily 
lo  go  to  prominent  men  and  women 
in  each  State  and  to  carry  its  mes- 
sage of  truth  relative  to  the  health 
and  happiness  of  the  men,  women 
and  young  people  who  have  found 
employment  in  Southern  cotton 
mills. 

The  great  advantage  of  this  fdriu 
of  publicity  is  that  it  supports  its 
message  by  the  indisputable  evi- 
dence of  photographs  of  the  cotton 
mills  with  their  community  iiouses, 
schools,  churches,  playgrounds,  etc., 
and  portrays  the  cotton  mill  people 
in  a  true  light. 

Previous  Health  and  Happiness 
Numbers  that  we  have  published 
and  distributed  have  brought  to  us 
many  letters  expressing  surprise  at 
the  splendid  working  and  living 
conditions  that  prevail  in  Southern 
mills  and  wliich  are  so  vastly  dif- 
ferent from  those  the  people  of  the 
North  and  West  have  been  led  to 
believe  existed   in  our  industry. 

We  df)  not  claim  that  conditions  in 
the  textile  industry  of  the  South  are 
ideal  or  that  every  mill  has  sur- 
roundings equal  to  those  shown 
herein,  for  there  are  slackers  among 
the  cotton  mills  just  as  in  every 
other  walk  of  life,  but  the  composite 


story  that  is  told  in  this  edition  may 
be  taken  as  showing  average  condi- 
tions in  the  industry. 

After  the  Civil  War  the  South 
turned  to  cotton  manufacturing,  an 
industry  that  had  thrived  until  the 
advent  of  slavery,  but  with  her 
cripj)led  financial  condition  result- 
ing from  the  war  made  slow  prog- 
ress until  after  1885,  when  it  began 
to  build  mills  in  considerable  num- 
bers. 

Today  the  South  has  more  than 
10,000,000  spindles  producing  cotton 
goods  and  yarns  and  has  advanced 
in  skill  and  knowledge  until  she  is 
able  to  produce  fine  yarns  and  fab- 
rics of  the  highest  quality. 

The  basis  of  the  success  of  the 
textile  industry  of  the  South  has 
been  the  splendid  class  of  labor  with 
which  it  has  been  supplied. 

Unlike  the  mills  and  factories  of 
New  England,  where  foreigners  pre- 
dominate to  such  an  extent  that  mill 
rules  frequently  have  to  be  printed 
in  six  languages,  the  mill  operatives 
of  the  South,  almost  without  excep- 
tion, are  of  i)ure  Anglo-Saxon  blood 
and  all  speak  the  English  tongue. 

A  very  large  per  cent  of  them 
came  from  the  mountain  sections  of 
the  South  and  they  brought  with 
them  the  traditions  and  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  mountain  people. 

In     few     industries     is     ambitiDii 


given  fuller  opportunity  than  in  the 
Southern  cotton  mills. 

From  the  time  a  boy  begins  as  a 
doffer  he  dreams  of  the  day  when 
he  will  be  superintendent.  It  is 
possible  for  any  bright  and  indus- 
trious boy  to  advance  step  by  step 
until  he  becomes  a  superintendent 
and  the  vast  majority  of  the  super- 
intendents of  today  began  as  doffer 
boys  or  at  a  similar  grade. 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  illiter- 
acy of  Southern  mill  operatives  and 
often  unjustly.  While  a  great  many 
of  the  older  operatives  are  illiterate 
it  is  very  rare  to  find  one  under 
twenty  years  of  age  who  can  not 
read  and  write. 

The  older  operatives  grew  up  at 
a  period  during  which  the  South 
was  not  financially  able  to  furnish 
schools  for  all  of  her  children,  but 
the  mill  children  now  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  splendid  schools,  usually 
furnished  and  operated  by  the  mills 
and  the  mill  operatives  are  encour- 
aged to  send  their  children  regu- 
larly. 

Commimify  or  welfare  work  has 
in  recent  years  become  a  well  rec- 
ognized feature  of  the  cotton  mills 
of  the  South.  It  has,  of  course,  its 
humanitarian  side,  but  looked  upon 
as  a  cold  blooded  business  proposi- 
tion it  has  been  found  that  dollars 
invested  in  such  work  yields  haiid- 
some  returns. 

Communitv  work  in  almost  all  its 


phases  is  now  looked  upon  as  part 
of  the  legitimate  expense  of  opei-at- 
ing  a  cotton  mill,  and  the  mill  man- 
ager who  is  opposed  to  welfare  work 
is  looked  upon  as  unsafe  and  behind 
the  times.  It  has  been  demonstrat- 
ed beyond  question  that  the  best 
class  of  operatives  go  to  the  mills 
at  which  they  have  the  best  homes 
and  best  educational  and  social  ad- 
vantages. 

While  the  smaller  mills  can  not 
afi'ord  the  expense  of  operating 
Y.  M.  C.  A."s,  community  houses,  or 
to  pay  men  and  women  to  devote  all 
of  their  time  to  mill  village  work, 
Ihere  are  very  few  that  do  not  make 
.-^ome  expenditures  for  the  welfare 
of  their  operatives. 

Probably  no  industry  has  been  as 
persistently  and  as  willfully  misrep- 
resented as  the  cotton  manufactur- 
ing industry  of  the  South. 

For  a  number  of  years  it  has  been 
pi'ofltable  to  certain  individuals  and 
certain  organizations  to  create  th(> 
impression  that  the  Southern  cot- 
Ion  mill  operatives  were  oppressed 
and  downtrodden  and  that  the  mill 
owners  cared  nothing  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  employees. 

This  1923  Health  and  Happiness 
Number  of  the  Southern  Textile 
Bulletin  is  intended  to  furnish  a 
due  jjicture  of  a  great  industry  and 
of  its  living  and  working  conditions. 
— Editor. 
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No  industry  in  this  country  has 
been  as  grossly  misrepresented  as 
the  cotton  mills  of  the  South. 

We  are  setting  forth  on  those  pages 
facts  that  are  contrary  to  those 
usually  given  to  the  public  by  our 
traducers  and  we  invite  the  fullest 
investigation  of  their  accuracy. 

Labor  Laws. 

The  laws  of  the  Southern  States 
prohibit  the  employment  in  facto- 
ries of  children  under  14  years  of 
age  with  the  following  exceptions: 

(1)  North  Carolina  permits  a 
boy  of  12  to  work  outside  of 
school  hours  provided  he  can 
obtain  a  permit  from  the  Wel- 
fare Commission  but  very  few 
such  permits  are  issued. 

(2)  Georgia  permits  the  son  of 
a  widowed  mother  entirely  de- 
pendent upon  him  for  support 
to  secure  a  permit  to  work  after 
becoming  twelve  years  of  age. 
The  Cotton  Manufacturers'  As- 
sociation of  Georgia  asked  their 
last  Legislature  to  abolish  this 
provision. 

(3)  Mississippi,  a  State  with 
very  few  manufacturing  indus- 
tries, permits  boys  of  12  years 
of  age  to  work  but  prohibits  the 
employment  of  girls  undei'  1-4 
years. 

The  child  labor  laws  of  the  South 
as  contrasted  with  those  of  other 
States  are  shown  by  a  map  printed 
on  pages  6  and  7  of  this  issue. 

That  the  labor  laws  (jf  the  South- 
ern States  are  enforced  is  showed 
by  testimony  given  before  a  Senate 
Committee,  extracts  from  which  are 
printed  on  pages  4  and  5  immedi- 
ately following  these  pages. 

Labor  of  Young  People. 

Where  the  mills  run  an  average 
of  10  hours  per  day  it  is  estimated 
that  boys  under  16,  who  are  em- 
ployed almost  exclusively  as  doffer 
boys,  work  from  five  and  a  half  to 
six  hours.  When  the  bobbins  be- 
come  full    the   boys    remove   them. 


which  is  called  dofling,  and  between 
doffs  they  are  at  liberty  so  that  they 
really  work  not  exceecling  six  hours 
per  day. 

The  girls  under  16  are  employed 
almost  exclusively  in  the  spinning 
room,  and  while  they  are  required 
to  be  in  the  room  all  the  time  they 
are  not  constantly  at  work.  Each 
girl  has  a  certain  number  of  sides 
(meaning  one  side  of  a  spinning 
frame)  to  look  after  and  on  which 
she  replaces  the  ends  when  they 
break.  When  the  ends  are  up  the 
gii'l  sits  at  the  end  of  the  spinning 
fi'ame  and  makes  an  occasional  trip 
down  the  alley  to  see  that  every- 
lliing  is  all  right. 

The  largest  weight  that  a  young 
girl  in  a  cotton  mill  has  to  lift  is 
less  than  two  pounds. 

All  of  the  Southern  States  pro- 
hibit the  employment  of  children  in 
factories  at  night  if  under  16  years 
of  age. 

Child  Laboi'  Decrea.sing. 

According  to  the  United  States 
Census  Bureau  there  were  in  1920 
378,063  children  between  10  and  14 
years  of  age  gainfully  employed  in 
the  United  States.  The  gi'eat  ma- 
jority of  these  (328,958  or  87  per 
cent)  were  employed  in  agi'icultural 
pui'suits,  17,213  were  engaged  in 
trade,  12,172  in  domestic  and  per- 
sonal service,  9,473  in  manufactur- 
ing and  mechanical  industries,  and 
6,927  in  clerical  occupations. 

We  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  entire  number  employed  in  I  he 
United  States  in  manufacturing  and 
mechanical  industries,  including 
part  time  workers,  was  only  9,473. 
There  was  a  decrease  of  71.1  per 
cent  from  1910  to  1920  in  those  un- 
der 14  years  of  age  employed  in 
manufactui'ing  and  industrial  pur- 
suits. 

Child  Labor  Not  Cheaper. 

Those  not  familiar  with  cotton 
manufacturing  jump  at  the  errone- 
ous conclusion  that  child  labor  is 
cheap  labor. 


Girls  in  cotton  mills  are  paid  a 
certain  price  per  side  (meaning  the 
fending  of  the  side  of  a  spinning 
frame). 

An  older  girl  will  often  tend 
twelve  sides  whereas  a  younger  girl 
might  be  able  to  tend  only  four 
sides. 

As  the  mill  pays  the  same  price 
per  side  the  younger  girl  will  make 
less  wages  but  the  cost  per  side  and 
the  cost  per  pound  to  the  mill  is  the 
same. 

The  same  rule  applies  to  doffer 
boys  who  are  paid  in  proportion  to 
the  numbei'  of  sides  they  can  doff. 

In  spite  of  the  repeated  state- 
ments to  that  effect,  no  one  can 
show  that  cotton  mills  can  produce 
goods  cheaper  by  employing  young 
children. 

Hours  of  Labor. 

The  State  of  South  Carolina  lim- 
its the  hours  of  labor  to  55  per 
week. 

The  other  Southern  States  limit 
them  to  60,  but  many  of  the  mills 
(inly  operate  55  hours. 

Health  of  Mill  People. 

In  testifying  before  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Committee  of  the  Senate 
at  Washington,  D.  C,  one  prominent 
physician  said: 

"I  practiced  medicine  in  the 
country  districts  prior  to  17 
years  ago  and  now  for  17  years 
have  practiced  in  a  mill  town. 
I  have  the  opportunity  to  ob- 
serve the  health,  growth,  and 
the  development  of  mill  chil- 
dren, in  comparison  with  the 
country  children.  I  have  prac- 
tically seen  no  difference.  I  have 
observed  children  who  have 
worked  in  the  mills  as  early  as 
12  years  of  age  who  have  now 
developed  into  manhood  and 
womanhood  and  who,  as  fathers 
and  mothers,  have  produced 
healthy  offspring." 


Another    physician    testifying    at 
the  same  time  said  in  part: 

"At  all  times  the  cotton  mills 
have  aided  myself  and  the  other 
members  of  my  profession  in 
bettering  the  sanitary  conditions 
in  the  mills  and  among  the 
operatives.  We  have  never  gone 
to  them  for  money  to  aid  us  in 
carrying  out  sanitary  measures 
in  the  mills  or  in  the  mill  town 
that  we  have  not  been  given  the 
amount  of  money  we  asked. 
That  is  notably  true  in  the  mat- 
ter of  the  eradication  of  ma- 
laria. 

"I  do  not  supp(xso  that  in  our 
mill  population,  which  includes 
the  mill  operatives  and  their 
families,  those  who  do  not  work 
in  the  mills,  a  total  population 
of  close  to  5,000  people,  that 
there  are  over  50  cases  of  tu- 
berculosis in  the  entire  popula- 
tion. I  think  that  would  com- 
pare favorably  with  any  com- 
munity of  5,000  people  in  the 
United  States. 

"We  do  not  permit  any  em- 
ployee to  work  in  the  mills  who 
has  tuberculosis.  They  are  ta- 
ken care  of.  If  the  families  of 
the  employees  who  have  tuber- 
culosis are  not  able  to  take  sare 
of  them  the  mill  company  does 
that. 

"Seventy-five  per  cent  of  the 
women  who  bore  children  last 
year  in  my  mill  village  had  for- 
merly worked,  as  girls,  in  th(> 
mill.  Cotton  mill  work  has  ab- 
solutely no  bearing  upon  their 
ability  to  bear  healthy  chil- 
dren." 

The  death  rale  in  cotton  mill  vil- 
lages is  not  higher  than  in  other 
communities  and  in  any  mill  village 
the  men  and  women  who  have 
grown  up  in  mill  work  are  healthier 
and  better  physical  specimens  th\n 
those  who  have  moved  in  from  the 
farm  or  from  other  vocations. 
Regular  habits,  good  food  and  liv- 


CLASSIFICATION  OF  SOUTHERN  MILLS 

January  1,  1923 

In  the  tables  given  below,  an  accurate  tabulation  of  the  spinning,  weaving  and  knitting  mills  in  the  Southern  States  is  shown,  together  with  their 
equipment.  The  mills  are  grouped  according  to  their  equipment  and  product.  Mills  that  spin  only  are  groui)ed  accordingly  and  the  same  is  true  of 
the  mills  that  spin  and  weave,  spin  and  knit,  knit  only  and  weave  only.  The  table  also  gives  the  number  of  mills  in  each  State,  the  number  of  spin- 
dles, looms  and  knitting  machines,  and  the  total  figures,  by  States  and  for  the  whole  South. 

The  convenient  arrangement  of  the  tables  cleai-ly  shows  each  division  of  the  mills,  together  wiih  their  equipment.  The  infoi'ination  contained 
in  the  fables  is  compiled  from  Clark's  Direcfory  of  Southern  Mills  January  1,  1923. 


STATE 

Alabama  — 
Arkansas  — 
Georgia  -  — 
Kentucky  _ 
Louisiana  . 
Mississippi 
Missouri  .... 
N.  Carolina. 
Oklahoma  . 
S.  Carolina. 
Tennessee  . 

Texas 

Virginia  

T(Hal    


SPINDLES 


Mills  Spindles 


33 
1 

46 
5 
1 

3 

1 

214 


31 

10 

3 

2 


319,746 

6,656 

526,252 

51,384 

5,184 

17,776 

2,472 

2,387,802 

288,514 

179,408 

14,552 

15,378 


Mills 

34 

1 

87 

3 

9 

12 

1 

133 

1 

130 

8 

17 

10 


Spindles 

975,450 

7,800 

2,165,134 

54,040 

90,000 

161,944 

29,000 

2,917,978 

5,712 

4,836,234 

218,596 

163,384 

651,568 


LOOMS 


KNITTING 


Spin  Only         Spin  &  Weave         Spin  &  KnitjSpin&Weave    WeaveOnly  Spin  &  Knit_ 

Looms     Mills  Looms  Mills    K.  M. 
2       216     2         140 


Mills  Spindles  Mill 
2         18,600   34 


1 
1 

11 

1 

5 


8,000 
5,000 


62,112    0/ 

3 
2 

12 
1 
224,408  133 

1 

10,656  130 
53,688  8 
17 
10 


350    3,815,124         439  12,276,840 


28       382,464  439     306,102 


22,514 

150 

48,627 

1,394 

2,100 

4,619 

730 

77,224 

64 

1 19,277 

6,033 

4,633 

18,737 


14 
6 


505 
42 


1,622 

"227 


27    2,612 


MACHINES 
Knif  Only 
"Mills    K.  M. 
6         866 


3,282 


1 

'll 

1 
5 


450 
300 

1^976 


28 
5 

9 


3,631 
413 
177 


2  16 

129     16,314 


240 
953 


28      7,341 


12      1,233 

71     10,640 

2  150 

_12_  2,309 

269    35,749 


Total 
Mills 

80 

9 

176 

15 

6 

16 

4 

501 

1 

180 

94 

22 

24 


Total 
Spindles 

1,318,796 
14,456 

2,788,988 

105,424 

103,184 

184,720 

31,472 

5,530,188 
5,712 

5,135,404 
451,692 
177,936 
666,946 


Total 
Looms 

22,730 

150 

49,132 

1,4.36 

2,100 

4,619 

730 

78,846 

64 

119,504 

6,033 

4,633 

18,737 


Total 
K.  M. 

1,006 


6,913 

413 

627 

300 

16 

18,290 

11,593 

150 

2,309 


1121       16,514,918 


308,714       43,090 
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ing  conditions,  together  with  the 
super\isiou  of  health  conditions  by 
mill  authorities  are  all  on  the  side 
(if  the  mill  operative. 

Many  mills  spend  ronsiderable 
upon  "their  health  d(«parlnient.  he- 
cause  healthy  operatives  mean  eth- 
cient   operatives. 

During  the  World  War  hoys  who 
were  raised  in  the  mills  stood  far 
better  physical  examination  than 
those  wh  I  lived  upon  (he  faiin  un- 
til they  wei-e  fifti'en  yens  nf  agv. 

.\c('i(l(Mits  ill  Cotton   Miis. 

There  seems  lo  be  a  general  ini- 
pressiiin,  anamg  those  nol  familiar 
with  cotton  mill  michineiy,  thai  a 
very  large  number  of  childien  aic 
maimed  and  in.jui'ed  for  lif(>  wliile 
woi'king  in  cotton  mills. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  very  few  acci- 
dents occur  in  cotton  mills  because 
tiie  only  machinery  that  can  be  re- 
garded as  at  all  dangerous  is  the 
opening  and  card  rooms  wliere  only 
men  are  employed. 

Only  by  gross  carelessness  can  a 
boy  or  girl  be  injured  in  the  spin- 
ning rooms  where  they  are  employ- 
ed, for  the  machinery  is  light  and 
there  are  no  exposed  gears. 

The  best  proof  that  accidents  are 
rare  in  cotton  mills  are  the  rates 
charged  by  employment  liability  in- 
surance companies  for  insuranc(>  i»n 
cotton  mill  employees. 

The  evidence  of  the  people  who 
pay  money  for  accidents,  and  there- 
fore keep  an  accurate  record  of 
same,  is  that  there  are  fewer  acci- 


dents and  less  risk  in  cotton  mills 
than  in  any  other  line  of  work. 
They  show  the  remarkable  fact  that 
there  is  more  risk  in  working  on  a 
farm  than  tlier<>  is  in  a  cotton  mill. 
Little  Insanity  in  Mills. 

Tli(^  claim  that  cotton  mill  work 
has  a  disastrous  elfect  upon  tin.' 
minds  of  employees  seems  to  be 
based  upon  nothing  but  supposition. 

The  superintendents  who  a  if 
holding  the  iiighest  positions  and 
drawing  the  largest  Siilaries  in 
Soutliern  cotton  mills  are  the  l)oys 
wiio  began  work  at  early  ages,  and 
iiave  kept   at   it  ever  since. 

If  collon  null  work  injui'es  cliil- 
dren  il  does  seem  that  there  would 
b(>  some  evidence  in  insanity  and 
yel  il  is  generally  admitted  that  60 
per  cent  of  the  women  in  the  insane 
asy'.ums  come  fi'om  tiie  farm  while 
l(\ss  tiian  3  per  cent  come  from  cot- 
ton mill  \illages. 

Educational   Advantajjes. 

Tln»  charge  has  frequently  been 
made  and  was  formerly  true  that 
children  employed  in  cotton  mills 
weie  denied  a  chance  for  education, 
l)ul  such  is  not  the  case  except  in 
very  rare  instances  today. 

The  cotton  mills  of  the  South 
almost  without  exception  have 
splendid  schools  for  their  employees 
and  encourage  them  to  attend.  The 
cottoti  maiuifacturers  do  not  wish 
IJHMr  mill  operatives  to  remain  ig- 
norant because  they  believe  that 
(Education  increases  their  efficiency. 
'I'iie  mills  liave  been  the  great  fac- 
tor' in  decreasing  illitei'acy  in  the 
Sou  111   for  evei'y  mill  operative   has 


a  school  close  at  hand,  whereas 
those  children  in  sparsely  settled  or 
rural  communities  often  can  only 
attend  school  by  going  a  consider- 
able distance. 

A  Textile  Students"  I.oan  Fund 
lias  recently  been  orgaiuzed  by 
l)rominent  cotton  manufacturers  in 
order  to  make  loans  to  cott(m  mill 
boys  who  desire  to  enter  college  or 
allend  textile  schools. 

While  loans  can  only  be  made  lo 
boys  living  in  cotton  mill  villages,  it 
is  especially  provided  that  the  boy 
who  secures  the  loan  may  select  his 
college  and  his  course  of  study. 

The  mill  boy  who  desires  to  be- 
come a  doctor  or  a  lawyer  is  Just 
;is  welcome  to  a  loan  as  the  one 
who  wishes  to  enter  a  textile  school. 

The  object  of  the  Textile  Stu- 
dents' Loan  Fund  is  to  insure  that 
a  college  education  shall  be  in  reach 
of  every  boy  in  a  Southei-n  cotton 
mill  village. 

Why  Now  Eiu|laii(I  Cannot  Oimpete. 

In  recent  years  the  New  England 
nulls  have  found  it  increasingly  dif- 
ficult to  compete  with  Southern 
cotton  mills  and  have  loudly  pro- 
claimed that  the  advantages  of  the 
South  were  in  longer  hours  and 
lower  age  limits  but  their  claims 
can  not  be  substantiated. 

Massachusetts  is  the  only  New 
England  State  that  restricts  the 
iioui-s  of  labor  to  less  than  54  and 
in  liie  South  one  State  has  a  limit 
(d"  55  while  a  large  portion  of  the 
mills  in  othei'  Southern  States  work 
only  55  hours. 

The   Southern    Stales    proliibil    llie 


employment  of  chUdren  under  14 
years  of  age  and  the  New  England 
States  have  the  same  provision. 

The  competition  of  the  Southern 
mills  is  not  based  upon  long  hours 
or  young  children  but  upon  two 
factors. 

(1)  The  operatives  of  the  South- 
ern mills  are  becoming  more  skilled 
and  more  efficient  and  the  South  is 
now  producing  fabrics  upon  which 
New  England  mills  formerly  had  a 
monopoly. 

(2)  The  cost  of  living  in  the 
South  is  so  much  less  that  it  re- 
quires less  wages  to  maintain  the 
sam(>   slandai'd  of  living  conditions. 

New  England  operatives  pay  rents 
of  $5  to  $7  per  week  as  compared 
to  $1  tf)  $1.25  per  week  in  the  South, 
and  their  annual  fuel  cost  is  $86  per 
year  as  compared  with  $18  for 
Southern  operatives.  New  England 
operatives  have  to  buy  more  and 
heavier  clothing  and  to  buy  the 
vegetables  which  the  Southern 
operative  gets  from  his  garden. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  Southern 
operative  has  an  advantage  of  $7.80 
Ijer  week  which  means  that  if  the 
Southern  operative  gets  $15  per 
week  he  can  live  as  well  as  the  New 
England  opei'ative  who  gets  $22.80 
I)er  week. 

If  the  New  England  mills  estab- 
lish the  same  wage  scale  their  oper- 
atives will  not  receive  enough  to 
cover  their  living  cost  whereas  if 
I  hey  pay  the  operatives  enough  to 
allow  them  to  live  upon  the  same 
scale  as  Southern  operatives,  they 
cannot  compete  with  Southern 
made   goods. 
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South  Enforces  Its  Child  Labor  Laws 


Excerpts  of  Hearings  Before  a  Sub- 
Coniniittee  of  the  Coiiiinittee  on 
Judiciary,  United  States  Senate, 
on  the  Proposed  Federal  Child 
Labor  Amendment. 

January  18.  1923. 

Statement  of  Mr.  \.  H.  Gibert,  Jr., 

Chief  Inspector  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  A{jriculture  and  Labor  of 

the  State  of  South   Carolina,  Co- 

Iund)ia,  S.  C. 

Senator  Shortridge:  Mr.  Gibert, 
you  may  state  what  you  know  about 
the  child  labor  situation  in  Soutli 
Carolina. 

Mr.  Gibert:  I  understand  the 
statement  has  been  made  before  you 
that  the  mills  in  South  Carolina  are 
intentionally  violating  our  child  la- 
bor laws.  I  wish  to  say  we  have  not 
found  such  to  be  the  case.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  have  found  our  mills 
are  anxious  and  willing  to  co-oper- 
ate with  us  in  every  way  possible. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  situation 
and  the  position  the  mills  take,  I 
will  say  that  there  have  been  a  few 
cases  recently  where  permits  were 
given  by  our  ofTice  in  compliance 
with  our  law  of  the  employment  of 
children  between  the  ages  of  14  and 
16,  and  the  mills  were  a  little  doubt- 
ful about  the  matter  and  called  our 
attention  to  the  cases;  called  our 
attention  to  their  fear  thai  the  chil- 
dren were  of  doubtful  age  and  asked 
that  we  make  an  investigation. 

Senator  Shortridge:  What  is  the 
age  limit? 

Mr.  Gibert:  The  age  limit  is  14. 
But  from  14  to  16  we  are  required 
to  issue  permits  before  children 
may  be  employed.  An  applicant  has 
to  furnish  an  affidavit  signed  by  his 
or  her  parent  or  guardian  stating 
age,  birthplace,  and  so  on,  and  that 
had  to  be  substantiated  by  a  Bible 
record  or  an  insurance  policy  four 
or  five  years  old.  Children  between 
the  ages  of  14  and  16  are  allowed  to 
work  until  8  o'clock  at  night.  55 
hours  a  week,  except  in  case  of  the 
shutdown  of  a  mill  due  to  some  ac- 
cident when  they  can  work  until  9 
o'clock  at  night  if  not  over  10  hours. 

Senator  Shortridge:  Whal  official 
position  do  you  hold? 

Mr.  Gibert:  I  am  chief  inspector 
of  the  department  of  agriculture 
and  labor.  I  have  charge  of  the  en- 
forcement of  the  child  labor  law. 

Senator  Shortridge:  In  a  word, 
will  you  tell  us  whether  the  law  of 
South  Carolina  is  being  enforced? 

Mr.  Gibert:  Yes,  sir;  I  do  tell  you 
that. 

Senator  Shortridge:  It  is  your 
duty  to  see  to  it  that  the  law  is 
observed? 

Mr.  Gibert:    Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Colt:  Have  there  been 
any  complaints  that  the  law  has  not 
been  enforced? 

Mr.  Gibert:  We  have  not  received 
any.  Of  course,  I  would  not  say 
there  are  no  violations,  because  that 
occurs  with  reference  to  any  law, 
but  we  have  not  found  any  inten- 
tional violations,  or  very  few,  at 
least. 


Senator  Colt:  Does  the  law  ex- 
tend (o  agriculture? 

Mr.  Gibert:  No,  sir;  only  to  cot- 
ton and  woolen  mills  and  mines. 

Senator  Colt:  Under  14  is  labor 
prohibited  in  South  Carolina? 

Mr.  Gibert:  Yes,  sir.  And  from 
14  to  16  we  require  permits. 

Senator  Colt:  But  under  14  years 
of  age  child  labor  is  prohibited. 

Mr.  Gibert:  Yes,  sir;  we  do  not 
allow  children  under  14  to  be  em- 
ployed in  cotton  and  woolen  mills 
and  mines  at  all. 

Senator  Colt:  How  often  are  the 
mills  and  mines  inspected? 

Mr.  Gibert:  Four  or  five  t'mes  a 
year  each  plant  is  inspected,  and 
sometimes  oftener,  but  that  is  about 
the  average.  When  an  inspector 
goes  to  a  plant  he  goes  through  all 
the  files  and  looks  at  the  permits 
and  then  goes  out  and  looks  at  every 
child  in  the  mill,  and  talks  to  the 
childi'en,  and  if  anything  seems 
doubtful  he  makes  a  special  inves- 
tigation of  each  case. 

Senator  Colt:  What  is  the  penalty 
for  violation  of  the  law? 

Mr.  Gibert:  Not  less  than  $10  nor 
more  than  $50  for  each  otTense. 

Senator  Colt:  Is  there  any  greater 
penalty  for  a  second  or  third  of- 
fense? 

Mr.  Gibert:  No,  sir;  for  each  and 
every  offense. 

Senator  Colt:  There  is  no  jail 
sentence  in  any  case? 

.Ml'.  Gibert:  Yes,  sir;  or  to  be 
confined  in  jail  not  longer  than  30 
days  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Senator  Shortridge:  To  whom 
does  that  penalty  apply? 

Mr.  Gibert:  Either  the  mill  nv  the 
parents.  If  a  parent  makes  a  false 
afTidavit  he  can  be  punished,  or  the 
mill  management  may  be  punished 
for  improperly  employing  the  child. 

Senator  Shortridge:  Have  you 
statistics  showing  the  number  of 
children  at  work  in  the  mills  and 
factories  of  South  Carolina? 

Mr.  Gibert:  Yes,  sir;  I  have  such 
a  statement  here. 

Senator  Shortridge:  How  many 
as  of  the  latest  tabulation? 

Mr.  Gibert:  According  to  a  state- 
ment we  made  in  June  of  this  year 
2,243  children  between  the  ages  of 
14  and  16  years  were  employed  in 
the  mills  of  South  Carolina.  I 
might  add  that  that  is  the  smallest 
number  we  have  had  since  our  law 
was  enacted. 

Senator  Shortridge:  When  was 
that  statute  enacted? 

Mr.  Gibert:  I  believe  the  date  of 
(he  statute  is  1912. 

Senator  Colt:  That  refers  to  chil- 
dren between  the  ages  of  14  and  16? 

Mr.  Gibert:     Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Colt:  When  you  state  a 
liermit  must  be  granted  between 
(hose  ages  what  are  the  conditions, 
if  any,  under  which  a  child  between 
14  and  16  can  be  employed?  Arc 
(here  any  conditions  connected  with 
such  employment?  Do  you  have  to 
have  the  consent  or  parents,  for 
instance. 

Mr.  Gibert:  Oh,  yes,  sir.  The 
parent  or  guardian  has  to  sign  a 
statement  requesting  a  permit. 


Senator  Shortridge:  Have  you  in 
South  Carolina  any  laws  as  to  com- 
pulsory education?  That  is,  requir- 
ing children  under  certain  ages  to 
attend  school  for  a  certain  time,  so 
many  weeks  or  months  during  the 
year? 

Mr.  Gibert:    Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Colt:  How  long  have  you 
been  an  inspector? 

Mr.  Gibert:  I  have  been  chief  in- 
spector a  little  over  two  years. 

Senator  Colt:  How  many  cases  of 
violation  have  you  found? 

Mr.  Gibert:  I  do  not  remember 
now  exactly  how  many,  but  very 
few  if  any  at  all.  That  is,  I  mean 
since  I  have  been  chief  insi;ec(or.  I 
would  say  three  or  four. 

Senator  Colt:  You  have  no(  found 
(hen  any  general  violation  of  the 
child  Inhor  law  of  South   Carolina? 

Mr.  Gibert:    No,  sir. 

Senator  Shortridge:  A  child  be- 
tween the  ages  of  14  and  16  may  not 
be  employed  in  a  factory  or  in  a 
mine  in  South  Carolina  without  the 
issuance  of  a  permit? 

Ml'.  Gibert:    No,  sir. 

Senator  Shortridge:  And  that  per- 
mit is  to  be  granted  upon  the  ap- 
plication of  parent  or  guardian  of 
the  child? 

Mr.  Gibert:    Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Shortridge:  .\nd  the 
hours  of  labor  under  your  law  are 
what? 

Mr.  Gibert:  They  can  not  start  to 
work  before  6  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, nor  can  they  work  longer  than 
8  o'clock  at  night.  They  can  not 
work  over  10  hours  in  one  day.  The 
exception  is  that  they  can  work 
until  9  o'clock  at  night  if  the  mill 
has  suffered  an  accident  or  shut- 
down, they  can  work  an  hour  longei' 
in  order  to  make  up  lost  time. 

Senator  Shortridge:  Does  the  law- 
permit  what  is  known  as  night 
work? 

Mr.  Gibert:     Not  for  children. 

Senator  Shortridge:  In  respect  to 
adults,  what  are  the  hours  of  labor, 
if  you  have  a  legal  limit. 

Mr.  Gibert:  Not  longer  than  10 
hours  a  day  or  55  hours  a  week. 

Senator  Shortridge:  And  you  have 
the  same  limit  for  night  work? 

Mi.  Gibert:    Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Colt:  Will  you  repeal 
again  what  you  said  with  regard  to 
hours  for  children? 

Mr.  Gibert:  They  can  not  start 
work  before  6  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, nor  can  they  work  later  than  8 
o'clock  at  night  except  when  an  ac- 
cident had  occurred  and  then  they 
can  work  until  9  o'clock  in  order  to 
make  up  lost  time. 

Senator  Shortridge:  Have  you 
laws  with  regard  to  the  inspection 
of  mills,  factories,  and  mines  as 
those  conditions  affect  workers, 
particularly  as  to  children,  as  to 
their  environment? 

Mr.  Gibert:  Do  you  mean  where- 
in (lur  law  states  we  are  to  make 
inspections? 

Senator  Shortridge:    Yes. 

Mr.  Gibert:    Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Shortridge:  It  has  been 
stated  that  children  have  been  em- 
ployed,   not    necessarily    in    South 


Carolina  but  perhaps  elsewhere,  in 
places  and  under  conditions  which 
were  hurtful  to  their  physical 
health.  Have  you  any  factory  in- 
s'  ection  laws,  any  officers,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  inspect  mines,  facto- 
lios,  and  mills  to  see  to  it  that  cer- 
tiin   conditions  prevail? 

Mr.  Gibert:  Yes,  sir;  to  see  that 
the  workrooms  are  clean  and  st^ni- 
t'lry  and  properly  ventilated.  We 
enforce  that. 

Senator  Shortridge:  Is  there  any- 
Miing  else  you  wish  to  state? 

Mr.  Gibert:     I  believe  not. 

Senator  Shortridge:  Mr.  David 
(llark,  is  there  anything  you  wish 
'jrought  out  by  the  witness? 

Mr.  Clark:  I  would  like  for  him 
';)  bring  out  the  attitude  of  the  cot- 
•on  manufacturers  in  regard  to  the 
(enforcement  of  the  State  law. 

Senator  Shortridge:  What  have 
you   to   say  upon   that  point? 

Mr.  Gibert:  I  think  they  have 
I'ooperated  with  us  in  every  way  to 
i'uforce  the  law.  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  any  intention  on  their  part 
lo  violate  the  law.  We  have  not 
found  anything  of  the  kind.  They 
work  with  us  on  every  occasion,  in 
fact  sometimes  call  things  to  our 
attention  that  we  do  not  catch, 
things  that  would  mean  the  losing 
of  the  labor  of  their  employees. 
They  would  tell  us  to  investigate 
certain  things.  We  would  go  to 
their  plant  and  they  would  express 
'in  entire  willingness  to  discharge 
the  child  until  we  could  make  an 
investigation,  thus  showing  they  are 
anxious  to  help  us  in  every  way  to 
carry  out  the  law  both  in  letter  and 
in  spirit.    I  thank  you,  gentlemen. 

Senator  Shortridge:  Is  there  any- 
thing more  you  wish  this  witness  to 
state,   Mr.   Clark? 

Mr.  Clark:  I  wish,  if  I  may,  to 
summarize  the  situation.  South  Car- 
olina prohibits  the  employment  of 
a  child  under  any  circumstances  in 
a  mine,  factory  or  cannery  under  14 
years  of  age,  or  a  child  16  years  of 
age  at  night.  South  Carolina  for- 
bids the  employment  of  any  child  in 
a  mine,  factory,  or  cannery  more 
than  55  hours  a  week.  In  order  to 
show  that  the  law  is  not  evaded 
they  put  on  a  provision  that  in  or- 
der for  a  child  between  14  and  16 
years  of  age  to  get  employment  that 
child  must  secure  a  permit  from 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Labor,  so  they  will  not  evade  the 
14-year  provision. 

I  next  wish  to  introduce  Mrs.  K. 
B.  Johnson,  commissioner  of  wel- 
fare of  North  Carolina. 

Senator     Shortridge:     The     sub- 
committee will  be  glad  to  hear  from 
Mrs.  Johnson. 
Statement  of   Mrs.   K.   B.   Johnson, 

Commissioner  of  Welfare  of    the 

State  of  North  Carolina. 

Mrs.  Johnson:  Mr.  Chairman  and 
gentlemen,  I  understand  that  it  has 
been  stated  North  Carolina  is  one 
of  the  Southern  States  that  have 
an  inadequate  child  welfare  law, 
or  child  labor  law,  and  that  it  is  in- 
etliciently  enforced. 

The  child  labor  law  in  North  Car- 
olina is  practically  the  same  as  the 
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child  labor  law  in  South  Carolina. 
I  have  it  here,  and  if  you  wish  me 
to  do  so  I  can  give  it  to  you  in 
detail. 

It  provides  that  no  child  under  14 
years  shill  be  employed  or  permit- 
ted to  work  in  or  about  or  in  con- 
nection with  any  mill,  factory,  can- 
nery, workshop,  manufacturing  es- 
tablishment, laundry,  bakery  mer- 
cantile establishment,  office,  hotel, 
restaurant,  barber  shop,  or  boot- 
black stand,  public  stable,  garage, 
place  of  amusement,  or  in  messen- 
ger or  delivery  service,  except  in 
cases  and  under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  commission  created. 

Ii  also  provides  that  no  person 
under  16  years  of  age  shall  be  em- 
ployed or  permitted  to  work  at 
night  in  any  of  the  places  or  occu- 
pations referred  to  in  section  5  of 
the  act  between  the  hours  of  9  p.  m. 
and  G  a.  m.,  and  that  no  persons 
under  16  years  of  age  shall  be  em- 
ployed or  permitted  to  work  in  or 
about  or  in  connection  with  any 
quarry  or  mine. 

Then  there  are  rulings  of  the 
State  child  welfare  commission,  who 
have  the  enforcement  of  the  law. 
They  provide  that  no  child  of  any 
age  under  16  shall  be  permitted  in 
any  of  the  occupations  mentioned 
in  section  5  of  the  act  before  6  in 
the  morning  or  after  9  at  night. 
Also  that  no  girl  under  16  years  of 
age  shall  be  required  to  work  in 
any  of  the  occupations  mentioned 
in  section  5. 

The  reason  for  this  last  provision 
as  set  forth  is  that  if  the  woman- 
hood of  the  State  is  to  be  properly 
conserved  girls  of  tender  age  shall 
not  be  allowed  to  work.  And  no 
child  under  14  years  of  age  shall  be 
employed  in  any  of  the  occupations 
mentioned  in  section  5  for  more 
than  8  hours  in  one  day. 

Boys  between  12  and  14  years  of 
age  may  be  employed  when  the 
public  school  is  not  in  session,  when 
it  is  shown  by  the  county  superin- 
tendent of  public  welfare  that  it 
does  not  endanger  the  morals  or 
health  of  the  child  to  work  during 
vacation  and  after  school  hours. 

We  have  in  North  Carolina  a 
child  welfare  commission  whose 
duty  it  is  to  enforce  the  child  labor 
laws.  This  commission  is  composed 
of  the  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction, the  secretary  of  the  State 
Board  of  Health,  and  the  commis- 
sioner of  public  welfare. 

We  believe  if  each  child  is  to  be 
given  equality  of  opportunity,  em- 
phasis cannot  be  placed  upon  child 
labor  alone,  but  must  be  made  a 
health,  educational,  and  recreational 
measure. 

We  had  issued  during  the  last 
biennial  period  approximately  8,283 
certificates  to  children  between  the 
ages  of  12  and  16.  I  use  the  word 
"approximately"  because  there  are 
about  a  thousand  certificates  un- 
classified. 

Senator  Colt:  What  is  the  popu- 
lation of  the  State? 

Senator  Overman:  Two  million 
four  hundred  thousand. 

Mrs.  Johnson:  Of  this  number  of 


certificates  819  were  issued  to  boys 
between  12  and  14  years  of  age  to 
work  after  school  and  during  vaca- 
tion periods.  But  216  of  those  boys 
reached  their  fourteenth  birthday 
I  ofore  school  opened  in  the  fall. 

Our  compulsory  school  attend- 
iiiiL'o  lav^,'  and  our  child  labor  law 
uie  closely  related.  We  believe  it  is 
pioper  that  the  same  agency  that 
takes  a  child  out  of  labor  should 
|)l-ice  the  child  in  school,  and  the 
compulsory  school  attendance  law 
is  the  same  as  the  child  labor  law. 

Eighty  per  cent  of  all  certificates 
issued  were  for  manufacturing 
plants.  Ninety  per  cent  of  all  chil- 
dren to  whom  certificates  were  is- 
sued to  work  have  had  a  physical 
examination,  and  we  have  their 
school  records  The  superintendent 
of  public  welfare  and  the  local 
agent  has  the  right  to  refuse  a 
working  certificate  to  any  child  who 
has  any  physical  handicap  that 
would  make  it  detrimental  to  him  to 
go  into  labor  or  industry. 

We  have  not  left  the  matter  in 
the  condition  of  only  refusing  work- 
ing certificates  to  children  who 
were  not  physically  able  to  work, 
but  we  have  in  a  number  of  coun- 
ties in  the  State  organized  clinics 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  corrective 
treatment  to  these  children.  If  one 
county  in  North  Carolina,  where  the 
industrial  development  is  rather 
new,  we  found  that  33  per  cent  of 
all  the  children  who  applied  for 
working  certificates  had  physical 
disabilities.  A  number  of  these 
children  had  been  previously  grant- 
ed certificates  to  work  by  the  Fed- 
eral authorities.  That  health  record 
is  rather  bad,  but  that  is  because  it 
is  in  a  large  rural  section,  and  not 
in  the  Piedmont  section  of  North 
Carolina. 

We  believe  that  the  law  is  being 
satisfactorily  enforced  in  North 
Carolina.  We  believe  that  on  ac- 
count of  the  emphasis  that  we  are 
placing  on  health,  on  education,  and 
on  recreation,  that  we  are  getting 
better  results  than  if  it  were  merely 
made  a  child  welfare  measure.  I 
can  say,  I  believe,  that  there  has  not 
been  one  instance  where  the  man- 
ufacturing interests  in  North  Caro- 
lina have  not  cooperated  with  us  in 
the  enforcement  of  the  law.  In 
some  of  the  counties  of  the  State, 
where  we  did  not  have  health  offi- 
cers, in  order  to  provide  the  medi- 
cal examination  for  the  children  the 
manufacturers  have  cooperated  with 
us  in  making  it  possible  to  give 
these  children  medical  examina- 
tions. They  have  also  in  a  number 
of  instances  been  extremely  inter- 
ested in  putting  on  a  recreation 
program. 

We  feel  that  probably  our  law  in 
North  Carolina  needs  strengthening. 
There  is  a  decided  sentiment  in  hte 
State  that  it  should  be  strengthened. 
The  Child  Welfare  Commission  has 
the  right  to  eliminate  the  ruling 
which  makes  it  possible  now  to  is- 
sue working  certificates  to  boys  be- 
tween 12  and  14  years  of  age.  Some 
manufacturers  of  North  Carolina 
have    gone    on    record    and    have 


passed  a  resolution  askking  the 
Child  Welfare  Commission  to  do 
this. 

I  think,  h()wever,  that  the  empha- 
sis should  be  placed  on  compulsory 
school  attendance,  probably,  rather 
than  on  raising  the  age  of  children 
to  whom  working  certificates  should 
be  issued.  I  mean  by  this  that  we 
are  very  much  interested  in  passing 
a  law  requiring  children  to  be  in 
school  until  they  are  14  years  of 
age,  or  until  they  have  passed 
through  the  grammar  schools  of  the 
State.  That,  of  course,  would  mean 
that  many  children  would  not  be 
permitted  to  go  to  work  until  after 
they  were  14  years  of  age.  Our 
compulsory  school  attendance  law 
was  passed  two  years  ago,  and  as  a 
result  our  superintendents  of  public 
welfare  in  the  State,  who  also  en- 
force the  child  labor  law,  put  in  the 
schools  of  North  Carolina  100,000 
more  children  than  had  ever  been 
in  its  schools  before,  and  the  daily 
attendance  increased  about  87  per 
cent.  Many  of  these  children  were 
almost  14  years  of  age,  and  of  course 
some  of  them  were  in  the  first 
grade.  And  we  want  to  strengthen 
the  law  by  requiring  the  children 
to  stay  in  school  until  reaching  a 
certain  period,  and  that  would  have 
the  effect  of  keeping  them  out  of 
industry. 

Senator  Overman:  .Mrs.  Johnson, 
I  wish  you  would  tell  the  commit- 
tee the  character  of  our  mills,  as  to 
schools,  churches.  Young  Men's 
Christian  Associations,  and  all  those 
things  that  tend  to  help  a  child  and 
tend  to  educate  it  and  take  care  of 
its  health.  Now,  what  is  the  char- 
acter of  those  institutions  in  that 
respect,  Mrs.  Johnson? 

Mrs.  Johnson:  Well,  generally 
speaking,  Senator  Overman.  I  think 
the  mills  in  North  Carolina  stand 
far  above  the  average.  Of  course, 
we  have  some  exceptions  to  that, 
unfortunately,  but  I  think  also  that 
we  have  some  of  the  best  mill  vil- 
lages that  you  could  find  anywhere. 

Senator  Shortridgc:  The  age 
limit,  then,  Mrs.  Johnson,  where 
certificates  under  the  law  must  be 
issued  before  the  child  goes  to 
work,  is  from  12  to  14,  or  12  to  16? 

Mrs.  Johnson:  Twelve  to  sixteen. 
We  issue  certificates  to  all  children 
from  12  to  16.  Girls,  however,  may 
not  be  permitted  to  work  under  14. 

Senator  Shortridge:  Yes.  In  other 
words,  a  child  between  12  and  16,  in 
the  case  of  boys,  may  not  work  in 
designated  factories  or  mills  with- 
out this  preliminary  certificate;  is 
that  right? 

Mrs.  Johnson:  And  after  a  physi- 
cal examination  and  a  school  record, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Shortridge:  And  the  given 
certificate  is  issued  upon  a  required 
showing  of  the  facts? 

Mrs.  Johnson:  And  the  superin- 
tendent of  public  welfare  has  the 
authority  under  the  law  to  refuse  a 
child  a  working  certificate  if  in  his 
opinion  the  physical  or  moral  sur- 
roundings are  not  fit  for  the  child. 
I  mean  if  the  child  is  not  physically 


able  to  work  or  the  moral  or  sani- 
tary surroundings  are  such  that 
they  would  be  detrimental  to  the 
child. 

Senator  Shortridge:  Your  law,  I 
infer  from  what  you  have  stated, 
does  not  ajjply  to  agricultural  or 
farm  work,  but  does  apply  to  mills, 
factories,  mines,  etc.  Did  you  give 
the  list? 

Mr'S.   Johnson:     Yes. 

Senator  Shortridge:  Your  law  is 
supposed  to  cover  all  those  lines  of 
work  which  affect  or  may  affect 
injuriously  children  of  a  certain 
;ige.  You  say  in  the  case  of  girls 
the  limit   there  is  14? 

Mrs.  Johnson:    Yes. 

Senator  Shortridge:  Between  14 
and  16. 

Senator  Shortridge:  And  as  the 
facts  are  there  now  in  North  Caro- 
lina, generally  speaking,  you  say 
they  are   satisfactory? 

Mrs.  Johnson:  The  situation  in 
North  Carolina  in  that  respect  is 
satisfactory,  and  there  is  a  decided 
growth  in  public  opinion  that  the 
law  should  be  strengthened.  I  think 
it  is  generally  conceded  that  we 
have  enforced  the  law  unusually 
well  for  the  welfare  of  the  children 
from  the  three-fold  viewpoint  of 
health  and  education  and  labor,  and 
that  the  peo[)Ie  of  North  Carolina 
will  gradually  support  raising  the 
standards  of  the  law. 

Senator  Shortridge:  You  find  the 
operators  of  the  mills  and  of  the 
other  lines  of  industry  sympathetic 
with  the  law? 

Mrs.  Johnson:  The  operators  of 
the  mills  have  been  far  more  sym- 
pathetic with  the  laws  than  other 
employers.  For  instance,  the  great- 
est trouble  that  we  have  had  has 
been  with  people  in  stores  and  de- 
livery service,  and  things  like  that. 

Mr.  Clark:  It  is  frequently  the 
case  in  all  States  that  a  widow  with 
small  children  has  no  means  of 
su[)port  except  those  children,  and 
of  course  being  denied  employment 
under  14,  she  does  not  know  where 
to  turn  for  assistance.  We  have  a 
provision  in  North  Carolina  now  by 
which  she  can  get  some  assistance, 
and  Mrs.  John.^^on  has  a  hill  before 
our  legislature,  which  will  pass,  and 
I  would  like  her  to  tell  what  is  be- 
ing done.  That  is  a  step  in  advance 
of  some  of  the  States  that  are  trying 
to  regulate  our  affairs. 

Mrs.  Johnson:  If  we  force  a  child 
to  go  to  school,  and  we  feel  that  the 
mother  is  in  financial  need,  the 
board  of  education  is  required  to 
give  her  some  help,  in  order  that 
the  children  may  be  put  in  school 
and  that  it  may  not  work  a  hardship 
on  the  mother.  But  we  have  intro- 
duced in  the  general  assembly  in 
North  Carolina,  which  is  now  in  ses- 
sion, a  mothers'  aid  bill,  which  we 
believe  will  entirely  eliminate  the 
necessity  for  our  granting  any 
working  certificates  to  hoys  be- 
tween the  ages  of  12  and  14,  because 
it  looks  after  children  under  14 
years  of  age,  and  we  feel  sure  that 
the  bill  will  pass.  It  has  been  fa- 
vorably received. 
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Long  before  the  war  when  wages 
wer'e  low  and  welfare  workers  were 
unheard  of  in  college  and  educa- 
tional circles,  the  Riverside  and 
Dan  River  Cotton  Mills  began  a  pro- 
gressive program  of  constructive 
educational  work,  I  he  climax  of 
which  can  only  partly  be  shown  in 
the  illustrations  accompanying  this 
review. 

About  twenty  five  years  ago,  the 
Riverside  and  Dan  River  Cotton 
Mills,  unable  to  assist  its  employees 
to  a  larger  community  development 
because  all  its  property  was  hem- 
med in  by  the  city  boundaries  and 
progress  was  restricted  by  limita- 
tions peculiar  to  city  life,  bought 
a  large  tract  of  land  on  the  Dan 
River. 

There  the  company  enlarged  its 
plant  year  after  year,  built  homes 
for  home  and  development  seekers, 
business  houses  for  competing  firms, 
assisted  the  county  in  building 
school  houses,  and  the  churches  in 
erecting  places  to  worship. 

Here  was  a  wide  open  door  of  op- 
portunity for  Americanization  of  the 
finest  of  Anglo-Saxon  Citizenry.  A 
young  energetic  woman  of  faith  en- 
tered this  door  and  for  many  years 
gave  unselfishly  of  her  best  en- 
deavors to  bring  opportunities  for 
growth  and  larger  living  among  the 
thousands  who  came  from  the 
mountains,  the  farms  and  from 
neighboring  states. 

Year  by  year  the  work  grew  un- 
til the  eight-room,  frame  school- 
house  has  been  supplemented  by 
two  modern  brick  structures.  The 
enrollment  has  increased  from  sev- 


eral children  to  more   than   eleven 
hundred  in  1923. 

The  first  kindergarten  was  held 
in  a  store  room.  Then  an  adjacent 
store  room  afforded  a  meeting  place 
for  girls  and  boys  clubs  and  a  small 
library.  Out  of  these  small  begin- 
nings have  grown  highly  specialized 
organizations  and  institutions  hous- 
ed in  magnificent  buildings  of  which 
the  best  colleges  of  the  land  could 
well  be  proud. 

Although  some  of  these  buildings 
were  built  during  the  war,  they 
were  not  war  time  expedients.  They 
are  but  part  of  a  comprehensive 
plan  of  community  development 
based  upon  the  idea  that  the  in- 
terests of  the  employees  and  of 
management  are  mutual. 

As  the  work  grew  and  the  young- 
er generations  in  particular  be- 
came more  interested,  additional 
worker  and  teachers  were  added. 
A  defmite  organization  of  commu- 
nity workers  and  teachers  number- 
ing between  seventy  five  and  a 
hundred  now  functions. 

The  Day  Nursery. 

One  of  the  oldest  of  these  institu- 
tions is  the  day  nursery  where  the 
children  of  mothers  who  are  oblig- 
ed to  become  bread  winners  may 
leave  their  children  to  be  cared  for 
while  they  earn  a  living  wage  and 
spare.  Children  between  the  ages 
of  six  months  and  twelve  years  age 
are  cared  for  by  competent  matron 
and  nurses.  A  sleeping  porch  and 
two  separate  playgrounds  equipped 
with  modern  apparatus  afford  con- 
veniences for  growth,  comfort  and 
playlife  that  thousands  of  American 
Children  are  deprived  of.    The  ex- 


penses are  met  jointly  by  the  com- 
pany and  the  patrons. 

From  thirty  to  forty  children  are 
cared  for  daily.  The  older  ones 
attend  either  school  or  kindergar- 
ten and  are  served  a  good  warm 
lunch  daily.  A  small  herd  of  guern- 
sey cows,  properly  inspected  and 
cared  for,  furnish  milk  for  the  chil- 
dren in  abundance. 

Schools. 

The  politician  and  embryonic  re- 
former do  not  trui,hfully  point  the 
finger  of  pity  at  the  children  of 
Schoolfield  and  Riverside.  Boys 
and  girls  here  have  the  most  mod- 
ern advantages  and  the  latest  ap- 
proved methods  in  their  public 
school  training.  Although  the  coun- 
ty manages  and  controls  the  system 
the  funds  as  its  disposal  are  inad- 
equate. The  company  supplements 
the  county's  budget  making  it  pos- 
sible to  run  a  nine  months  term  in- 
stead of  a  six  months  term.  Com- 
petent experienced  teachers  are  em- 
ployed and  a  standard  course  of 
study  is  kept  up-to-date. 

A  valuable  adjunct  of  the  school 
is  the  work  in  household  econo- 
mics. Cooking  and  sewing  classes 
are  held  for  all  grades  above  the 
third.  Girls  are  taught  practical 
cooking,  sewing,  millinery  and 
nursing. 

The  boys  have  the  advantage  of 
instruction  in  manual  arts. 

An  accredited  Junior  High  School 
is  in  operation  and  the  girls  make 
their   own   commencement   dresses. 

One  room  in  the  mill  houses  all 

working    boys    and    girls    between 

the    ages   of   fourteen   and   sixteen 


years.  Only  those  who  are  ob- 
liged to  support  parents  are  en- 
couraged to  enter  this  department. 
A  part-time  school  is  conducted  for 
their  benefit. 

Knidergartens 

The  two  kindergartens  are  a  very 
conspicious  part  of  the  work  for 
children.  Most  of  the  children  now 
in  the  schools  have  passed  through 
these  training  centers  and  bear 
marks  of  child  culture  and  refine- 
ment that  makes  the  problem  of 
discipline  one  of  the  contrast  to 
that  of  a  decade  ago.  Over  one 
hundred  and  fifty  children  between 
five  and  six  years  are  daily  found 
in  these  centers  of  happiness  and 
free  play. 

Clubs. 

Work  among  the  women  has  been 
one  of  expansion  from  one  ideal 
to  another,  hi'gher  and  nobler.  The 
so  called  "club  work"  takes  care  of 
the  leisure  hours  of  girls  and  wo- 
men and  the  school  classes  afford 
units  and  ways  of  approach.  Lead- 
ership is  furnished  for  Girl  Scouts, 
campfire  girls  and  mill  girls  are 
grouped  according  to  ages  and  con- 
geniality. Once  a  week  by  grades 
the  school  girls  are  given  physical 
ti'aining  as  part  of  their  curriculum, 
have  access  to  the  swimming  pool 
and  receive  swimming  instructions 
In  addition,  many  leisure  hours  are 
given  to  outdoor  sports  such  as 
hikes,  basket  ball,  tennis  and  joy- 
rides.  Inter-miU  athletics  is  be- 
coming part  of  their  annual  sched- 
ule of  activities. 

Mothers'  Clubs  are  conducted  for 
recreation     as   well   as     education, 
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Cooking,  sewing,  millinery,  pattern 
exchange,  library,  Christmas  gifts, 
parties  and  feeds  are  some  of  the 
popular   activities. 

Clinic 

A  physician  and  surgeon  and  two 
nurses  for  many  years  have  studied 
and  improved  the  health  of  the 
community.  Special  milk  for  ba- 
bies and  instructions  to  young 
mothers  and  expert  sanitary  pre- 
cautions have  reduced  infant  mor- 
tality to  a  small  fraction  of  one 
percent  and  has  almost  eliminated 
contageous  diseases  except  such  as 
are  contracted  elsewhere  and 
brought  in. 

A  free  clinic  is  conducted  every 
Monday  night  by  specialists  on  eye, 
ear,  nose,  throat  and   teeth. 

During  this   period   thousands   of 


minor  operations  have  brought  com- 
fort to  our  folks  which  might  have 
been  neglected  with  serious  result. 
This  department  is  a  direct  adjunct 
of  the  company. 

Hyltou  Hall. 
That  institution  which  has  con- 
tributed to  the  home  life  and  ideal- 
ism of  young  women  is  Hylton  Hall. 
Well  has  it  been  styled  "A  home 
away  from  home."  It  is  all  of  what 
constitutes  the  best  Y.  W.  C.  A.  with 
yet  something  to  its  credit.  In  it 
are  a  kitchen  electrically  equipped, 
a  neatly  kept  dining  room,  a  steam 
laundry,  auditorium,  gymnasium, 
swimming  pool,  guest  parlors,  li- 
brary, commodious  lobby  and  living 
rooms  for  two  hundred  girls.  Only 
girls  of  character  employed  by  the 
(•iiiii[ii)ny  anri  teachers  empliiyeri  by 


the  school  board  are  admitted  to 
the  home.  Here  a  girl  receives  her 
board,  room,  laundry  and  a  dozen 
conveniences  and  courtesies  for  the 
sum  of  $6.50  per  week. 

A  superintendent,  matron,  dieti- 
tian, and  several  assistants  look  af- 
ter the  comfort  and  happiness  of 
the  girls.  Classes  in  millinery,  dress- 
making, English,  arithmetic,  Bible 
training,  etc.,  are  offered  many 
months  of  the  year  and  mnny  gala 
occasions  give  the  home  a  cheer- 
fulness not  unlike  the  colleges  of 
our  Southland. 

The  question  is  often  asked,  "Is 
not  Hylton  Hall  too  fine  to  be  appre- 
ciated?" The  only  answer  to  this 
academic  question  that  can  be  fair- 
ly given  is,  "Come  and  sec." 

So     many   fine     fellowships     and 


friendships  and  happy  li\(\-^  have 
been  here  influenced,  that  naly  the 
most  hopeless  find  it  uncongenial. 

There  is  an  atmosphere  of  linme- 
likeness  and  co-operation  that 
makes  necessary  rules  but  few.  And 
self  respecting  girls  are  hapj)y  in 
their  environment.  Some  have  been 
in  the  Hall  since  its  opening.  Many 
have  married  and  now  have  homes 
of  their  own.  And  most  of  them 
have   their  bank  accounts. 

"Hylton  Hall"  affords  every  con- 
venience found  in  the  most  modern 
hotel,  only  the  touch  of  social  free- 
dom and  home  life  are  added  and 
the  welfare  and  happiness  of  every 
girl  is  in  the  care  of  these  fine 
Christian  ladies,  who  see  to  it  that 
nothing  happens  to  mar  the  pleas- 
ure of  any  of  "their  girls,"  as  they 
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are  wont  to  call  thorn.  Those  ynung 
women  are  placed  on  th(Mr  honor, 
and  no  matter  how  humble  or  aus- 
picious their  homes  heretofore,  the 
touch  of  social  refmement  and  good 
surroundings  are  in  the  end  to  be 
of  inestimable  advantage  (o  the 
young  women.  Fathers  and  moth- 
ers unable  to  send  their  daughters 
to  boarding  school  can  send  them 
here  with  the  assurance  that  if  they 
adapt  themselves  and  take  advan- 
tage of  the  opportunities  that  are 
presented  them  they  will  better 
their  condition  materially  and  re- 
ligiously, as  the  environment  here 
is  uplifting  and  improving  in  the 
highest  sense. 

"Hylton  Hall"  then  is  "A  Home 
Away  From  Home"  for  the  young 
girls  of  industry  who  go  forth  to 
earn  their  living  and  contribute  to 
the  welfare  and  comfort  of  those 
left  at  home.  And  to  the  young  girl 
who  goes  there  no  better  lesson  can 
be  learned  than  studying  the  char- 
acter of  the  ladies  who  have  the 
home  in  charge.  The  home  is  more 
than  an  abode.  It  will  instill  in 
young  hearts  a  desire  for  the  finer, 
better  things  of  life  that  lead  to 
happiness  and  contentment,  and 
character  is  the  greatest  asset  of 
any  girl.  It  is  the  most  dynamic 
power  this  side  of  the  stars.  Emer- 
son, the  great  philosopher,  said: 
"The  magnetic  currents  of  deity  and 
destiny  surge  through  the  soul  of  a 
man  whose  character  is  sound  with 
a  sweep  that  is  irresistible  and  a 
triumph  that  is  majestic.  He  is  on 
harmony  with  and  under  the  sway 
of  the  same  laws  that  direct  and 
control  the  light,  the  heat,  the  tides, 
the  sun,     moon      and     stars."     No 


weapon  forged  against  such  a  man 
will  succeed.  He  is  panic-proof, 
failure  proof.  We  have  always  been 
taught  that  "money  is  power,"  and 
■■kiu)wledge  is  power"  and  in  a  sense 
they  are,  but  when  they  have  van- 
ished, character  will  remain  and 
Contiiuii'  to  pay  larger  dividcMids 
than  both. 

Y.  M.  C.  A. 
Perliai)S  of  these  character  build- 
ing organizations  is  better  known 
or  has  been  more  pervasive  in  its 
influences  than  the  \  M.  G.  A. 
Unique  in  its  contributions  to  so 
many  phases  of  community  life  it 
has  a   distinctiveness  all   its  own. 

Through  the  hours  of  the  day, 
its  secretaries  bring  in  groups  from 
all  grades  of  the  schools  the  more 
than  five  hundred  boys  for  a  prac- 
tical talk,  thirty  minutes  of  play  and 
swim  in  its  crystal  clear  pool  steri- 
lized by  the  system  of  the  Ultra 
Hay.  Its  athletic  sports  for  men 
and  boys  are  of  every  kind  and  for 
every  reason.  A  sc^pre  of  teams 
in  uniform  play  baseball  regularly 
during  the  baseball  season.Volley 
ball,  basket  ball,  indoor  baseball,  and 
bowling  tournaments  are  scheduled 
in  their  turn.  Swimming  exhibits, 
gymnasium  parties,  jjoultry  shows, 
circus,  field  meets,  father  and  son 
banquets  all  bring  the  community 
iido   intimate   touch. 

Its  motion  pictures — both  the 
photo  play  and  the  educational 
features  its  dramatic  clubs  and 
camping  trips  are  growing  inter- 
ests. 

Its  evening  school  enroll  about 
one  hundred  young  men  and  women 
for    six    months    and    an    advanced 


study  class  continues  practically  the 
year  round. 

Its  general  secretary  is  also  di- 
rector of  all  other  community  work. 
He  holds  an  advisory  relationship 
to  the  president  of  the  company. 
His  associates,  the  principal  of  the 
schools,  the  superintendent  of  Hyl- 
ton Hall,  the  director  of  clubs,  the 
managing  editor  of  Progress  to- 
gether with  the  president,  general 
superintendent,  the  village  super- 
intendent and  the  directing  phy- 
sician form  with  himself  a  <'Forum" 
which  meets  monthly  to  discuss 
ill  a  democratic  way  the  needs  and 
pi'oblems  of  the  community  life. 

Through  a  board  of  directors  elect- 
ed by  and  from  the  active  member- 
ship of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  he  plans 
and  executes  through  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
staff  a  fourfold  program  of  activi- 
ties for  men  and  boys. 

Thus  the  schools,  clubs,  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
Hylton  Hall  and  the  Day  Nursery 
are  each  familiar  with  the  others 
plans,  program  and  policy.  An 
unusual  degree  of  co-operation  is 
the  result.  Many  workers  devote 
their  Sundays  to  the  village  church- 
es, which  have  grown  and  are 
friendly  with  each  other. 

During  recent  years  a  weekly 
community  paper  called  "Progress" 
has  served  as  an  educational  and  ad- 
vei'tising  medium  to  acquaint  the 
employees  with  the  many  diversi- 
fied means  of  entertainment  and 
improvement  from  which  they  may 
choose  to  occupy  their  hours  of 
leisure. 

Concert  Band. 

About  two  years  ago  a  band  was 
organized.  The  accomplished  di- 
rector  and   composer   has   rounded 


out  in  a  comparatively  short  time 
a  group  of  forty  two  men  and  boys 
who  are  now  accomplished  musi- 
cians. They  regularly  play  the 
masterpieces  of  the  great  compos- 
ers and  by  weekly  concerts  enter- 
tain thousands  of  lovers  of  music. 
He  has  perfected  an  instrumenta- 
tion hardly  excelled  south  of  the 
Mason  and  Dixon  line. 

Industrial  Democracy. 
With  this  comprehensive  system 
of  community  education  has  grown 
up  a  community  consciousness  and 
appreciation  that  finds  expression 
in  a  co-operative  system  of  indus- 
trial government  known  as  Indus- 
trial Democracy — a  system  in  which 
the  management  and  the  men  meet 
around  the  council  table,  where  they 
discuss  and  solve  their  problems  in 
a   frank  and  friendly  way. 

Although  tnere  are  a  House,  elect- 
ed by  popular  vote,  a  Senate  con- 
stituted of  the  overseers  (or  formen) 
and  a  cabinet  composed  of  execu- 
tive heads,  through  each  of  which 
all  regular  bills  must  pass,  never- 
theless, the  real  man  to  man  work 
is  done  through  the  regular  com- 
mittee of  each  branch. 

When  a  bill  or  resolution  is  pre- 
sented by  any  member  of  either 
body,  it  is  referred  to  the  proper 
committee  which  meets  and  sum- 
mons every  person  who  is  likely 
to  be  helped  or  hindered.  The  facts 
are  laid  before  the  members.  Dis- 
cussions are  entered  into  freely. 
The  truth  is  revealed,  and  a  remedy, 
usually   satisfactory,   is   arrived   at. 

By  all  working  together  in  this 
way,  seconds,  time,  waste,  labor, 
turnover,  and  lives  have  been  saved. 

Due   to  this  system  hundreds  of 
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thousands  of  dollars  have  been 
earned  and  saved  in  addition  to  the 
employees  regular  wages.  These 
savings  are  divided  equally  between 
employees  and  the  company  under 
the  name  of  "Economy  dividends." 
The  amount  earned  and  saved  over 
and  above  the  standard  originally 
agreed  on,  varies  from  five  per  cent 
to  sixteen  and  two  thirds  per  cent. 
This  earning  is  in  no  sense  a  bonus 
and  depends  on  the  justice,  co-op- 
eration, economy,  energy  and  the 
willingness  each  to  serve  for  the 
good  of  all.  It  is  the  substantial 
expression  of  community  solidarity. 

Other  expressions  of  community 
life  could  be  well  mentioned.  A 
central  employment  bureau  co-op- 
erating with  department  leaders  has 
displaced  the  old  method  so  con- 
ducive to  friction  and  hatred.  An 
adequate  police  and  tire  department 
give  protection  to  lives  and  homes. 


SCHOOLFIELD  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Ways  and  means  of  preventing  ac-  By  a  system  of  gi'oui»  insurance, 

cidents    have    been    introduced.  In-  every  employee  is  insured  for  from 

ventions  have  resulted  and  the  in-  five  hundred  to  fifteen  hundred  dol- 

ventors  have  been  encouraged  with  lars  depending  on  his  term  of  ser- 

rewards.  vice  with   flic   company. 
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DAY  NURSERY  SCENE 


Hricl'ly  the  ■"forgotten  man"  rc- 
fi'rrcd  to  by  a  prominent  Virginian 
and,  a  friend  of  the  industry  has 
be(>n  rediscovered  and  the  day  of 
better  and  happier  homes  is  here. 

There  are  several  handsome 
churches  in  SchoolfieUI.  These 
buildings  are  large  and  well  equip- 
I'cd  and  will  compare  very  favor- 
ably with  similar  edifices  in  the 
larger  cities.  They  are  served  by 
idile  ministers  whose  work  has  re- 
ceived a  real  spirit  of  co-operation 
from  the  various  congregations. 
The  Sunday  Schools  are  well  attend- 
ed and  have  a  fine  influence  on  the 
younger  people  <if  the  community. 
The  denominations  I'cpresented  by 
Mic  churches  are  Methodist,  Baptist, 
Presbyterian   and   Dunkard. 

All  of  the  leading  I'ralernal  or- 
ganizations are  well  rejiresenfed  at 
Schoolfield.  The  orders  of  Masons, 
Fellows,     Woodmen    of     the 
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(1)  SCHOOLFIELD  Y.  M.  C.  A.  SWIMMING  POOL;  (2)  AUDITORIUM;  (3)  BOWLING  ALLEY;  (4)  POOL  TABLES;  (5)  BANQUET  HALL;  (6) 

BOY  SCO  UT  ROOM 


World,  Red  Men  and  Pochontas  all 
have  a  large  following  among  the 
employees  of  these  mills.  Each  of 
the  lodges  has  made  a  fme  record 
illustrative  of  the  ideals  of  the 
brotherhood  which  characterize 
hese  well  known  organizations. 
Back  of  the  varied  welfare  activi- 


ties at  the  Riverside  and  Dan  River 
Mills  is  the  splendid  spirit  of  Chris- 
tian service  and  brotherhood,  which 
dominates  the  lives  of  the  men  who 
flirect  its  policies.  This  spirit  mani- 
fests itself  in  the  lives  and  he-'rts 
o,r  those  appointed  to  apply  these 
principles   and    inspires    in    them   a 


Irve  and  devotion  to  th-ir  work 
which  is  not  excclle.i  a:\'!  where.  Too 
Liuch  praiee  canot  be  given  these 
men  nor  it  pojsiitie  to  exj)ress  full 
appreciation  oi  their  sr>irit  and  iti- 
!;■  r  iicc. 

The  men  whose  ability  and  energy 
piloted  this  company  along  the  road 


to  phenomenal  success  were  R.  A. 
Schoolfield  and  H.  R.  Fitzgerald. 
Mr.  Schoolfield  retired  some  years 
ago  after  serving  as  president  of 
the  company  for  a  long  period  of 
5'ears.  He  was  succeeded  by  H.  R. 
Fitzgerald  who  has  been  secretary 
and   treasurer   and   active   manager 


RECREATION  FOR  HYLTON  HALL  GIRLS 


DINING  HALL  SCENE  IN  HYLTON  HALL 
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INTERIOR  VIEWS  OF  HVLTON  HALL— (1)  A  "ONE-GIRL"  BEDROOM:  (2)   BEDROOH  FOR  TWO  GIRLS:  (3)  SECTION  OF  LOBBY: 
(4)  ENTRANCE  TO  LOBBY;  (5)  JIAIN  PARLOR  WITH  SHALL  PARLORS;   (6)   LIVING   ROOM;    (7)   DINING   BOOH;   (8)   LOBBY   AND   OFFICE 

for  a  long  many  years.    Mr.  School-  The  mills   have   a    total   equipment  facture    a    wide    variety    of    cotton       George  W.  Robertson,  one  of  the 

field  serves  now  as  chairman  of  the  of  451,312  spindles  and  13,499  looms  oQods      including     a   large  line     of  ^'^^^^  efficient  mill  men  in  the  South, 

board  of  directors.  in  operation  at  this   time  and  will             '                         '     '  is     general   superintendent  of     the 

The  capital  slock  cif  the  Dan  Riv-  install    40,000    spindles    during    the  ginghams  of  remarkable  texture  and  Riverside     and   Dan   River     Cotton 

er  and  Riverside  Mills  is  $13,500,000.  present    year.    These    mills    manu-  beautiful  colors.  Mills. 
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Playground,  Paeolet.  Mfg.  Co.,  Paooltt, 
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BIRDSKYE  VIEW  OF  PACOLET  ^lANUFACTLRING   COMPANY,  NEW    HOLLAND,  GA. 
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SCENES     SHOWING     LIVING 
CONDITIONS 
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^     Operatives' Cottage,  Pacolet  Mfg.  Co.   New  Holland,  G, 
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SCENES  SHOWING  LIVING 
CONDITIONS 


Prize  Winners  Canning  Club,  1919,  Pacolet  Mfg.  Co.,  New  Holland. 
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UNION    CHURCH   AT   GAINESVILLE   COTTON    :\IILLS 


SCHOOL   CANNING  CLUB.   (iAINESX  ILLE  COTION  MILLS 


VILLAGE  OF  GAINESVILLE  COTION   MILLS,  GAINESVILLE,  GA. 
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The  South  is  progressing  at  a 
most  rapid  pace.  Everywhei'c  ils 
cities,  villages  and  hamlets  are  in 
a  very  prosperous  condition.  Its 
manufacturing  interests  are  daily 
expanding  and  with  an  equally  rap- 
id pace  its  educational  facilities 
are  being  improved  and  brought 
up  to  the  equal  of  any  in  the  land. 
In  these  great  strides  of  progress 
and  education  the  cotton  manufac- 
turers of  the  South  have  lead  every 
other  industry. 

During  the  last  two  decades  the 
textile  industry  in  the  South  has 
grown  faster  than  in  any  ,other 
section  in  the  world,  and  this  growth 
has  been  vastly  larger  in  the  Pied- 
mont Section  of  North  Carolina  and 
South  Carolina  than  any  other  part 
of      the    South.     In    the      Pieihnont 


MAJESI  K;  MWUFACILKING  company,  BEL.AIONT,  N.  C. 

Section  nowhere  has  there  been  textile  worlds.  He  is  a  quiet,  unas- 
such  a  wonderful  increase  in  the  suming  gentleman,  but  an  untiring 
yarn  business  as  in  Gaston  County,  worker,  progressive  and  abreast  of 
N.  C.  Mills  have  sprung  up  every-  the  times  in  all  respects.  Mr.  Line- 
where,  scarcely  is  one  out  of  sight  burger  is  noted  for  his  broad  policy 
until  another  appears.  Especially  in  dealing  with  his  fellow  man.  He 
is  this  true  at  Belmont,  Gaston  is  keenly  interested  in  his  em- 
County,  where  Mr.  A.  C.  Lineberger  ployees  and  finds  much  pleasure  in 


mingling  with  them.  He  is  on  (he 
most  friendly  terms  with  all  his 
help  and  does  not  deem  it  beneath 
him  to  take  note  of  the  troubles 
of   even   the   little    children,    all   of 


and    associates    have   built   a    mag- 
nificent chain  of  yarn  mills. 

Mr.  Lineberger  is  a  practical  man- 
ufacturer. His  father  was  a  pio- 
neer in  the  industry  in  North  Caro- 
lina, having  built  and  successfully  them  whom  know  him  as  their 
operated  a  mill  as  far  back  as  1849.  friend.  One  not  familiar  with  the 
Mr.  Lineberger  stands  out  promt-  history  of  Belmont  and  the  vicinity 
nently  among  the  cotton  manufac-  would  scarcely  realize  what  a  pow- 
turers  of  the  South,  as  well  as  in  erful  factor  he  has  been  in  the 
the  entire  country,  being  a  man  of  growth  and  development  of  that 
keen  intellect,  fine  business  judg-  splendid  little  industrial  center.  He 
Micnl  and  a  giant  in  the  financial  and   is  keenly  alive  to  the  needs  of  the 


town  and  never  tui'ns  down  any 
project  for  the  betterment  or  ad- 
vancement of  the  little  city. 

Mr.  Lineberger's  splendid  judg- 
ment of  human  nature  coupled  with 
his  good  common  sense  has  enabled 
him  to  pick  as  executives  of  his 
various  industries  men  of  equally 
as  broad  vision  and  liberal  policies 
as  himself.  They  are  not  only 
thoroughly  capable  business  men, 
but  they  realize  that  the  human 
element  of  any  industry  plays  a 
large  part  in  the  succes  and  pros- 
perity of  the  business.  The  result 
of  such  a  combination  has  been 
wonderful. 

It  has  been  the  writer's  pleasure 
to  visit  every  one  of  the  Lineber- 
ger group  of  mills  at  Belmont,  also 
those   local  (Mi    a  I    China    Grove   and 
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Salisbury,  N.  C.  Everywhere  there 
is  a  spirit  of  i)ri(le  and  enthusiasm 
and  a  harmonious  feeling  of  goodfel- 
lowship  exists  between  the  man- 
agement  and    employees. 

Mr.  Lineberger's  greatest  achieve- 
ment, perhaps,  has  not  been  in  the 
mills  themselves,  but  in  the  splen- 
did industrial  communities  he  has 
built  up  in  connection  with  the 
mills.  If  one  will  note  the  village 
scenes  accompanying  this  article 
it  will  be  easy  to  realize  I  he  interest 
and  care  that  is  manifesteil  in  the 
welfare  of  the  operatives  of  the 
Lineberger  mills.  The  cottages  are 
modern  in  every  respect,  and  realiz- 
ing that  the  people  who  work  in 
cotton  mills  are  just  like  any  other 
class  of  citizens,  and  desire  a  di- 
versity    of  architecture,  the     head 


E.  I).  Maviiaid,  Siij)!. 
Chionicle  anil    Imperial   .\lills. 


of  each  of  the  mills  has  worked  out 
his  own  ideas  with  regard  to  his 
mill  village  and  given  the  operatives 
a  far  more  comfortable  place  of 
I'esidence  than  the  one  fi'oin  which 
he  came  into  the  mill  commuuily. 
Mr.  Lineberger  and  his  associates 
realize  fully  that  if  viewed  wholly 
from  an  economic  standpoint,  dis- 
I'egarding  entirely  the  moral  re- 
sponsibility of  humanitarianisni. 
Iheir  largest  profit  is  in  the  better- 
ment of  the  living  conditions  of 
Iheir  help.  Not  only  have  they 
combined  the  most  modem  fea- 
tures of  construction  in  the  mill 
buildings  that  flii'v  lia\('  Just  re- 
cently completed  with  the  fuiesl 
equipment  for  more  efficient  opera- 
linns  ill  I  lie  mills,  but  they  are  lay- 
iiip  (lul   Iheir  new  mill  villages  willi 


an  ey(>  fur  I  ho  artistic  as  well  as 
for  henllli  and  comfort.  In  Belmont 
the  homes  are  neat,  clean  and  sani- 
tai'v,  having  all  the  advantages  of 
I  he  (own.  In  fact  most  of  the  peo- 
ple ari'  mill  people  and  employees 
of  I  111'  mills  and  the  various  mer- 
clianls  and  dealers  that  have  been 
lii'iiu^lil  logellici'  l)y  the  textile  in- 
(Inslrics.  The  streets  are  well 
piiNcd.  TlicM'  :ir(>  splendid  schools, 
Jine  cliui'clics,  all  kinds  of  amuse- 
ments and  advantages  for  the  mill 
operali\r.  The  mills  have  been 
MM'v  largely  instrumental  in  the 
building  of  all  these  things.  Mr. 
Tucker,  superintendent  of  the 
National  Yarn  Mill  and  Crescent 
Spinning  Comjiany  is  Mayor  of  Bel- 
monl  and  Mr.  Lineberger  and  Mr. 
S.     1'.  Slowi'  are     iiolh  members    of 
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the  City  Commissioners  of  Belmont. 

About  ninety  five  per  cent  of  the 
money  invested  in  cotton  mills  in 
North  Carolina  is  home  capital  and 
most  of  the  mill  executives  have 
grown  up  with  the  business,  be- 
ginning at  fii'st  with  a  small  capital 
and  one  ni-  lwi>  small  mills  and 
gradually  increasing  both  from 
earnings  and  from  local  sources 
of  capital.  Mr.  Lineberger  was  one 
of  these  native  sons  who  started  in 
a  small  way.  Associated  with  him, 
an  untiring  worker,  and  a  man  of 
fine  business  judgement,  is  D.  E. 
Rhyne,  affectionately  called  "Uncle 
Dan"  by  those  who  know  him  best. 

Mr.  Lineberger  now  has  fifteen 
mills  of  which  he  is  either  presi- 
dent or  some  other  officer.  Of 
these  all  hut  three  are  located  at 
Belmont.  The  first  mill  built  was 
the  Chronicle  Mill  with  a  capital 
stock  of  $375,000  and  spindleage 
of  10,276  producing  spindles  and  a 
large  number  of  twisting  spindles. 
A.  C.  Lineberger  is  president,  R.  L. 


Ali/mOIUST  (HLT5CH,  EAST  BEL:\I0\T,  \.  C. 


instrumental  in  making  the  mill 
the  splendid  success  it  is. 

There  are  approximately  125  per- 
sons employed  in  this  mill  who, 
with  their  families,  live  in  the  mill 
village  which  contains  50  cottages 
all  of  which  are  neat  and  modern 
with  all  city  conveniences.  These 
cottages  are  kept  in  good  repair  and 
are  painted  in  pleasing  colors.  The 
management  has  planted  shade  trees 
over  the  village  and  many  beautiful 
flowers  are  to  be  seen  growing 
around  the  cottages  and  each  has 
a  large  garden  space. 

A  Red  Cross  nurse,  employed  by 
the  town,  but  paid  by  the  mills  looks 
after  the  welfare  of  the  community. 

The  next  mill  to  be  built  was  the 
Imperial  Yarn  Mills  which  has  i 
capital  stock  of  $400,000  with  12,- 
416  producing  spindles.  The  pro- 
duct is  fine  combed  yarns  60's  to 
man  80"s.    Mr.  Maynard  is  also  superin- 

s.    The  officers 


Slowe,      secretary    and      treasure]',  Mayuai'd    is    a    practical    mi 

and  E.  D.  Maynard,  superintendent,  wlio   has    risen   from   doffer  boy  to  tendent  of  this  mi 

They    manufacture    i)ly   yarns,    36's  his  present    responsible  position  of  are:  A.  C.  Lineberger,  president,  R. 

to  45's,  cones,  skeins  and  tubes.    Mr.  superintendent  and  has  been  largely  L.   Sfowe,   secretary  and   treasurer. 
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'I'll is  mill  now  employs  450  people 
iiiid  flie  mill  village  contains  sixty 
liM'  colfages  of  from  four  to  eight 
rooms   each. 


The  Majestic  Manufacturing 
Company  was  built  in  1908.  It  has 
a  capital  stock  of  $400,000,  12,7G8 
producing  ring  spindles  and  suffi- 
cient twisting  spindles  to  take  care 
of  the  entire  product.  The  output 
is  fine  combed  yarns,  made  from 
both  Sea  Island  and  Egyptian  cot- 
Ion,  50"s  to  lOO's.  The  officers  of 
I  his  company  are:  A.  G.  Lineberger, 
president,  S.  P.  Stowe,  secretary  and 
Ireasurer,  and  Mr.  C.  L.  Bumgard- 
ner,  supei'intendenl.     Mr.  Bumgard- 


ner  is  another  example  of  what  an 
ambitious  dofl'er  boy  may  do.  The 
fine  yarns  produced  at  this  mill  are 
the  equal  of  those  produced  in  any 
country  and  command  the  highest 
market  price,  always  being  very 
much  in  demand.  There  are  about 
400  operatives  at  this  mill. 

The  National  Yarn  Mills,  Inc, 
were  built  in  1915.  The  capital  stock 
is  $000,000  Willi  l'):S.v:  producing 
spindles,  and  like  llie  olher  Line- 
berger  mills    there     ai'c      sufficient 


C.  E.  Tucker 

Superinteiulcnt  Niitional  Yarn 
Mill  and  Crescent  Spinning  Co. 
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National  Yarn  Mills  on 

Their  Way  Homo 
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twisting  spindles  to  take  care  of  the 
product.  The  output  is  60's  to  80's 
combed  peeler  yarns  of  a  high 
qualify.  Mr.  Lineberger  is  presi- 
dent, S.  P.  Stowe  secretary  and 
treasurer.  Mr.  C.  E.  Tucker  is  sup- 
erintendent, a  most  capable,  effi- 
cient textile  man.  He,  too,  has 
risen  from  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
mills  ami  is  very  popular  with  his 
employees  as  w-ell  as  being  Mayor 
of  the  lown  of  Belmont.  This  mill 
lias  75  modern  cottages,  equally  as 
attractive  as  those  mentioned  in 
pdiuiccOioii    wiMi     IIh'    nflicr    mills. 


CLIAIAX  SPIXMXG  COMPANY,  BELilONT,  N.  C. 

The  operatives  are  comfortably  21,760  spindles,  producing  combed 
situated  and,  like  those  of  the  other  is  a  large  one,  having  approximate- 
mills  take  a  great  deal  of  pride  in  yarns  50's  to  80"s,  warps,  skeins 
their  mills.  and  tubes.    Two  hundred  and  fifty 

The  fifth  mill  in  the  chain,  Climax  people  are  employed  and  the  village 


COMBEil  H(Mm   \  I    SI  ERLIN(;  SIMNNLNG  €0.\IPANV 


(].   L.   liaiiiiijiai'diici', 

Su|)('i*iii(riMl('ii(  Climax  iiiKJ  Majestic 
.Mills. 


Spinning  (^(i 
I'.tl.'i.  The  ca 
and      the      (>q 


mpany.  was  built  in 
pital  'stock  is  $900,000 
uipment     cmisisls     of 


has    a    population 
Iv  700  inhabitants. 


of    approximale- 
The  ofticers  are: 


A.  C.  Lineberger,  president;  S.  P. 
Stowe,  secretary  and  treasurer;  C. 
L.  Bumgardner  is  also  superinten- 
dent of  this  splendid  mill.  Mr.  D. 
E.  Rhyne  is  vice-president  of  all  of 
these  mills. 

The  Sterling  Spinning  Company 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $800,000 
was  founded  in  1919.  Mr.  R.  L. 
Stowe  is  president.  Mr.  Lineber- 
ger is  a  director  in  this  factory. 
The  equipment  consists  of  13,056 
spindles,  the  product  is  68s  2  ply 
combed  peeler  balled  warps  There 
are  150  operatives  employed  and 
50  cottages,  neat  and  pretty  in  de- 
sign, have  been  built. 

The  Crescent  Spinning  Company 
was  built  in  1916.  The  company 
has  a  capital  stock  of  $800,000. 
A.  C.  Lineberger,  is  president;  Geo. 
W.  Stowe,  secretary  and  treasurer; 
and  Mr.  C.  E  Tucker  is  also  super- 
intendent of  this  mill.  The  equip- 
ment is  of  the  most  improve. 1 
type,  13,056  producing  spindles  and 
enough  twister  spindles  to  take  care 
of  all  the  yarn  produced,  68's  to  80's 
in  single  and  ply  yarns.  There  arc 
about  200  person  working  in  this 
mill.  The  cottages  ar'e  of  the  same 
fine  type  to  be  found  in  all  of  the 
Belmont  mills,  and  aiv  57  in  num- 
ber. 

Of  the  newer  mills  of  I  he  l^ine- 
berger  Group.     The  Acme  Spinning 
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Company    has    a    capital    <lock    of  ami  iiKMici'iily  equipped  in  every  re-   R.  B.  SugKS,  socrelary  and  ii'easuriM-   deed    of    (hi.    siilcmliil    wurJv    being 


*.!;?.*^^'>'^".'^  .■.?'!?'l',    /''"rr^'!     'T.-n"'^''5  *^'"^'-'^-     The  officers  of  this  company   and  j^cnial  .lor  ])uncan.  suprriidcii-   'I'-H''   m    ln-^   niills.     Jle   is  a   practi- 

'""'"'       " "    '"""  A.    C,    Ij-nclierper,    presided,   dcni.     .\i  r.  I  )nn(Mii  is  very  pmud  in-   ';'''"""'""'• ''^'''''' =''^''"'-^'' -""1  strict- 

'y   "II    llic   jiili.     Tliis   mill    is   out  a 


.-.pindlcs  installed.  This  ndll  was 
founded  in  1!)1'.)  ami  slaileil  run- 
idng  in  HIl'I.  The  jirodiud  is  !:ne 
combed  yarns,  Ws.  Two  hundred 
operatives  ai'e  employed,  Ihei'e  are 
90  beautiful  cottages  of  three,  foui' 
five   anri    six    rooms    each,   new   and 


J.  VV.  SU»\vc 
Seci'etai'j    Stci'liii!)   Spiniiiiifi   (lo. 


SIM\NI\(.   HOOM   AT   STE!{LIN(i   SIMNNIN(;   COMPANY 


lillle  from  Hi'lnionl,  but  nearenough 
I'or  Ilie  employees  hi  e:i.ioy  all  the 
ad\anlages  of  the  town,  idie  (diil- 
dl'cn  (d'  (he  \illage  go  In  (ioslien 
.'d'o\('  s(dioo|,  which  is  a  splendid 
place  in  whi(di  In  acquwe  an  edu- 
ca(  ion. 

The  Perfection  Spinning  Com- 
pany has  a  capital  stociv  of  $1,000,- 
000,  and  llie  ollioers  ai'e:  A.  C. 
idneberger,  ])residenl.  I).  I*.  Slowe, 
seci'etary  and  treasmer,  J  W.  .Miller, 
superinlendeid.  The  proriuct  is 
7Rs-2  balled  wari)s.  There  nv 
l(),320  si)indles  in  the  mill. They  em- 
ploy 200  operatives  and  there  are  75 
handsome  bungalow-type  cottages 
in  the  lovely  little  village.  A  num- 
ber (d'  I  he  houses  have  be(Mi  com- 
pleted and  woi'k  is  going  forward 
nn  Ihe  olliers  as  i-apidly  as  possible. 
The  (diililren  in  Ibis  mill  communi- 
(>•  also  alleiid  Ihe  ( ioshen  Gro\e 
s(diool.  This  mill  is  very  near  the 
.\cme  Spinning  Company  and  it  has 
se\-eral  stores  of  its  own. 

The  T.inford  Mil!  is  still  farther 
Froin    Helmont,    ImO    cpiile    (dose    to 
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I  lie  two  above  named  mills.  This 
is  one  of  the  newest  mills  of  fh(^ 
Lineberger  group,  very  beautifully 
located,  with  an  attractive  village 
of  the  latest  designs  in  mill  bunga- 
lows. There  are  75  (if  these  cot- 
li'ges.  Many  fine  trees  ai'e  to  be  duel 
tonnd   in   lln'  \ilhigi'  and   llii'  opci'a-    Twn 


C-irl  W.  Kale 

Siipcriiiteiuleiit    Stei'h'iui    Spinninri 

C()iii|)iiii\ 


li\('s,  as  well  as  .Mr.  IMiarr,  super- 
inlendenl,  are  very  proud  of  their 
beautiful,  shady  park,  where  all 
kiiiils  of  phiy  (■(n]ii)ment  will  be 
sddii  inslalb'd.  Tbei'e  are  16,320 
-^piiidli's  in  Ibis  mill  and  the  pro- 
is  (lO's  combed  peeler  yarns, 
lundred  and  Iwcidy  five  men 
and  women  arc  employed.  All  of 
Mil'  machinery  lias  nut  yet  been  in- 
slillcd  ;is  the  mill  was  only  in- 
i-iirpiii-iled  in  19'JO.  Mi',  IMiarr  is  s'l 
piillVd  uj)  wilh  pride  thai  be  de- 
clares bis  is  the  very  finest  (d'  all 
I  be  Helmont  Mills.  This  mill,  as 
wi'll  as  all  lh(>  nlbci'  ni'w  (Uies. 
ai'c  equipped  with  individual  motor 
drives.  The  machinery  designed  to 
opei'ate  at  a  speed  to  give  maxinunii 
ouli)ut  should  have  power  apidied 
as  near  as  possible  to  the  actual 
working  point  so  as  to  eliminate  all 
\ariable  factors  such  as  belt  slip- 
page, torsion  of  shafting,  as  well 
lessening  danger  of  accidents.  The 
liroper  application  of  electric  mo- 
lors  solves  many  of  the  speed  prob- 
lems. In  some  processes,  such  as 
driving    I'ing    spinning    frames,    the 


use  of  the  adjustable  speed  motor 
with  automatic  control  results  in  in- 
creased production.  All  of  the 
Lineb('i;:ci'  mills  are  of  the  most 
modern  mdl  construction  and  the 
machineiy  of  all  of  Uiem  is  driven 
by  hydro-electric  power. 

The  Linford  Mill  begun  operating 
half  of  their  spindles  in  May  and  ihe 
balance  will  be  installed  by  Sc,  - 
lembei'.  The  officei's  are:  A.  (\. 
bini'bei'gei'.  pr(>sidenl :  J.  E.  l'\)rrt 
sf-ci'etary  and  treasure!':  and  W.  J. 
Pbai'i',  superintiMidenl.  .Mr.  Pharr 
is  a  young  man,  but  be  has  had 
bis  training  in  the  mill  business  and 
is  Iboi'ougblv  i)r'a('lii'al  and  cap- 
abb'. 

As  stated  in  aniilbcr  part  (d'  Ibis 
article  the  Lineliei'gei'  Mills  a  I 
Belmont  do  very  little  community 
work  in  the  individual  mill  vilbigi' 
because  they  are  all  so  situated  that 
it  is  not  necessary.  They  have  every 
advantage  of  the  town  of  Belmont. 
They  do  urge  upon  the  parents  of 
the  children  the  necessity  of  giving 
them  every  opportunity  for  an  edu- 
cation and  in  several  instances  chil- 


dren born  and  reared  in  the  mill 
village  have  gone  out  into  other 
walks  of  life  where  they  have  held 


(ieo.  \V.  Stowe 
Sec.  &  Treas.  (;r('sciMit  Spinning  Co. 
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positions  of  ffust  and  I'esijonsibility. 
One  of  the  young  lady  stenographeis 
at  the  main  office  who  is  expert  in 
her  line,  rose  fidin  tiie  mill  village 
home.  She  has  a  sister  employe'l 
in  the  same  capacity  in  a  neighbor- 
ing- city. 

It   is   the    policy   of   all    the   mills 


Mr 


ACME  SPINNING  COMPANY,  BELMONT,  N.  tl. 

lineberger  is  interested 
oul  fill'  thiise  operatives 
ambilinus  and  progressive. 


H.  I{.  Siijjfjs 

Secretary   aiul   Treasurer  Acme 

Spiniiiiuj   Company 


WlllCU 

to    look 
who  ai't 

'I'licy  a  I'c  given  cxcry  opportunity 
to  ailvance  as  fasi  as  they  are  caj)- 
able  of  doing.  x\ll  of  the  superin- 
tendents in  all  the  Tjineberger  mills 
have  risen  from  I  In'  ranks.  The 
overseers  have  all  been  trained  up  in 
the  mills,  in  fact  evei'vbody  is  of- 
fei'ed  splendid  indnc(Mneiits  to  make 
an  elfoi'f  III  rise  abo\e  llie  common 
level. 

fioing  from  CharIoll(>  to  Ghiir.i 
(lro\e  I  he  first  building  of  impor- 
lance  I  bat  appears  wlien  approach- 
ing the  lillle  town  is  the  China 
(iro\e  Cotton  Mill.  A  beautiful  new 
mill,  modern  in  eviM'v  respect.  This 
is  another  ui  the  splendid  indus- 
tries established  by  Mr.  Cineber- 
ger'.  who  is  presidi'ni.  Mi'  .Tno.  11. 
llulledge,  is  secretary  and  treasurer, 
and  Mr.  W.  P.  Lee,  superintendent. 
Tliis  mill  has  a  cai)ital  slock  of 
■sl.OOO.OOO,  there  aiv  21,760  spin- 
dles in  operation.  This  is  perhaps 
one  of  the  prettiest  mills  of  all  those 
in  which  Mr.  Lineberger  is  interested. 
There  are  400  operatives  employed 
and  the  product  is  combed  yarns 
Ws  to  SO's. 


Mr.   Rut 

ledg(.'   is   one  of  the  most 

all  so  lovely  inside  anil  oul.  painted 

enthusiasi 

ic   mill   men   it  has  been 

in  pleasing  colors;  the  inside  walls 

the   write 

r"s   pleasure   to    meet.     He 

tinted   in  soft  shades,   the   floors  of 

is    a    man 

(if    liroad    \ie\\s    and    line 

pretty,      narrow       iiirie.      fresh    and 

Judgemen 

l^eenly       ;dive     In       llie 

clean:    woodwork    iiainte'd    in    pui'e 

Ihings  lb; 

1   will   iiroinoie  llie  happi- 

white:  ])lunibing  of  Ihe  best;  screens 

A  SUPEBINTENDENT'S  BUNGALOW,  BEL:\10NT,  N.  C. 

ness  of  his  people  as  well  as  those  full  length  of  the  windows,  hinged 

llial    make    foi'   more    efficient  pro-  so  as  to  make  washing  easy;  electric 

duel  ion.    After  seeing  the  beautiful  lighls;  running  water  and  sewerage 

new  cottages  of  four  and  five  rooms  and    i)lenty    of    room    for    a    pretty 
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im:ufi:(;iio.\  si'L\M\(i  company,  hklmont,  n.  c. 


I),  p.  Stowe 

Scci'ct.iry  Jtiul  Trcusui-ei"  Pci-t'ectioii 

Spiiiiiinji  (]()iii|)aii,v 


PHESBYTEKIAN  CHURtlH  Al    151:L\M)\ 


.1.  W.  Miller 

Hiiperintciuloiit  PerfVctioii  Spinning 

Company 
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lawns  and  bright  flowers;  and  fine 
trees  along  the  streets;  it  makes 
one  wonder  how  the  people  could 
possibly  be  better  situated.  Mr. 
Rutledge  said:  "Most  of  them  ap- 
preciate everything  that  is  d^ne. 
We  have  a  fine  class  of  people  here." 
Now  and  then  we  get  in  a  family 
that  is  inclined  to  be  shiftless  and 
unappreciative  but  we  get  rid  of 
them  as  quickly  as  possible." 
Then  he  told  of  all  the  im- 
provements he  hopes  to  make  just 
as  rapidly  as  possible  in  his  mill 
village.  He  said  "All  my  life  since 
I  have  been  old  enough  to  be  in 
such  a  position  I  have  wanted  to  be 
allowed  to  build  a  mill  village  after 
my  own  ideas  and  run  a  mill  in  the 
same  way.  Here  I  am  left  abso- 
lutely in  charge.  That  is  one  fine 
thing  about  Mr.  Lineberger.  He 
gives  his  executives  full  control  and 
they  all  appieciate  the  fact  and  are 
constantly  striving  to  make  their 
pai'licuhu'      niill    Ihe    best    of      the 


STREEI    A!    LINFOP.l)    \11LLS. 


grouj)."  Mr.  Rutledge  has  a  sym- 
pathetic worker  in  his  able  super- 
intendent. 

Mr  Lineberger  has  two  more 
splendid  mills  at  Salisbury,  the 
Rowan  Cotton  Mills  Company,  and 
Ihe  Vance  Cotton  Mills.  He  is  presi- 
dent of  both  of  these  mills.  Both 
are  modern  and  up-to-date  both  in 
mill  construction  and  equipment.- 
F.  R.  Brown  is  vice-president  of  the 
Rowan  Cotton  Mills  Company  and 
the  other  officers  are:  A.  E.  Davis 
secretary  and  treasurer  and  man- 
ager with  W.  L.  Campbell,  superin- 
tendent. The  capital  stock  of  this 
mill  is  $385,000  and  the  equip- 
ment consists  of  6,128  spindles  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacture  of  knit- 
ting yarns  26s  to  36s.  One  hundred 
persons  are  employed  and  the  vil- 
lage has  a  population  of  300  inhabi- 
tants. 

Mr.  Davis  waxed  eloquent  in  his 
description  of  his  help,  declaring 
there  were  none  finer  in  the  whole 
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South  ;ind  it  wns  with  regret  the  maldng  of  pleasant  environments 
writer  declined  the  pleasure  of  a  for  their  operatives  and  their  fami- 
trip  through  the  mills  "just  to  see  lies.  They  have  a  nice,  modern 
what  line  folks  we  have  in  our  school  building  which  has  been 
mills."  This  mill  is  a  little  out  from  built  by  them  for  the  use  of  the  mill 
Salisbui'v  and  here  the  management  children.  Two  teachers  are  em- 
has  given  a  great  deal  of  thought  ployed  which  are  paid  by  County 
as  well  as   time  and  money  to  the    funds    supplemented"   by    the    mill. 

The  children  are  urged  to  go  to 
school  and  when  they  finish  in  the 
village  school  they  have  splendid 
opportunities  for  higher  schooling 
in  the  excellent  schools  of  Salis- 
bury. Since  this  mill  was  only 
founded  in  1919  not  nearly  all  the 
improvements  have  been  made  that 
the  management  has  in  mind.  Just 
now  they  are  using  the  school  build- 
ing for  church  services.  There  is 
a  nourishing  Sunday  School,  and 
a  library.  The  little  children  of  the 
village  have  a  pretty  playground. 
The  cotton  mill  families  attend 
the  various  churches  of  the  town, 
mingling  with  the  other  citizens 
without  embarrassment.  They  are 
naturally  of  a  religious  turn  of 
mind  and  many  of  them  are  active 
in  Sunday  school  and  church  work. 
They  get  good  wages,  di'ess  well  and 
live  well. 
W.  P.  Lee  Before    the    develoi)menl    of    the 
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(here  were  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  poor  white  people  barely  ekeing 
out  an  existence  on  the  scant  re- 
turns of  their  small  mountain  farms, 
or  as  tenant  farmers.  To  such  peo- 
ple the  cotton  mills  have  been  of 
untold  blessings.These  people  are  all 
of  native  American  stock,  pure 
Anglo-Saxon,  and  in  many  instances 
of  fine  old  Revolutionary  families 
that  have  been  hiden  away  for 
generations  in  the  mountain  fast- 
nesses. The  south  is  training  its 
own  labor  for  this  work.  Daily  the 
workers  are  becoming  more  skilled 
in  the  finest  lines  of  cotton  manu- 
facturing. These  mountain  people 
must  be  understood  before  their 
inherent  strength  of  character  can 
be  appreciated. 

It    is    from    just    such    jieople    as 


these  thai  .Mi'.  Lineberger  and  his 
associates  have  drawn  their  opera- 
tives and  becnusc  ul'  the  liberal 
l)iilicies  adnph'd  in  dealing  with 
tlieir  help  llicir  progi^ess  and  pros- 
l)erity  has  lieen  unsuipassed.  They 
appreciate  lliaf  in  giving  these  jteo- 
ple  work  in  their  cntton  mills  they 
ai'e  not  oidy  paying  them  good  wag- 
es, giving  them  cnmfiutable  homes 
in  which  hi  live,  but  (hey  are  doing 
a  biggei',  tincr  wni'k  in  giving  their 
minds  and  inlelh'ct  a  chance  to 
grow  and  cxiiaiid.  They  are  en- 
abling them  til  give  their  children 
Dppoi'tunitics  fill'  ;Hl\;in('('inent  and 
educatinn  liml  llicy  Ihemselves 
wcr'e  deiirivi'd  df.  'I'liesc  people 
are  of  a  i-eliginiis  lui'u  (if  mind, 
they  belie\c  in  the  Bible,  they 
pi'eacli     il     HKiny    of    liiem    ii\'e     i(. 


They  are  steady,  sober  and  indus- 
trious people  who  are  making  more 
ready  money  (ban  they  have  ever 
had  in  their  lives.  The  appreciate 
what  is  being  done  for  them  and 
are  intelligently  interested  in  their 
work  in  (he  mills,  (aking  ])ride  in 
producing  goods  of  a  high  stan- 
dard. 

Mr.  Lineberger  is  keenly  interest- 
ed in  all  kinds  of  sports  for  his 
people  and  none  of  the  mill  boys 
ever  went  to  him  for  assistance  in 
organizing  a  baseball  club  that  did 
not  meet  with  encouragement  and 
sulfieient  funds  for  equipment. He 
is  equally  interested  in  the  brass 
bands,  basket  ball  teams,  clubs,  and 
other  organizations  that  are  in  the 
various  mill  villages  and  all  of  them 
I'eceive   bis    reaily   suppoi't    and   aid. 


There  is  no  wonder  that  the  op- 
eratives of  the  Lineberger  mills 
are  healthy,  happy  and  contented. 
Few  of  them  make  changes.  A 
warm  feeling  of  sympathy  exists 
among  the  most  of  them  and  they 
arc  always  ready  to  help  each  other 
and  extend  a  fi'iendly  hand  to  the 
New  comers. 

Thrift  is  encouraged  ani(;pg  liie 
operatives  but  tins  is  ouo  ol  the 
hoi'dest  problems  that  confrouls  tbo 
mill  management,.  These  people 
nake  r.ood  money  and  the*'  s[  en  I 
it  irceiv,  not  s  -cming  to  roali.:e 
;h'iL  ).' ere  will  be  the  p:^v  bi.;! 
"r   iny   day." 

F.diiea'.'on  will  solve  most  piob'ems 
and  Mr.  Linebui'ger  and  his  assnci- 
ates  are  opening  the  doors  of  schools 
for  their  people. 
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The  Vance  Cotton  Mills  are  lo- 
cated within  the  city  limits  of 
Salishuiy.  N.C.;  a  very  progressive 
manufacturing  little  city  noted  for 
its  excellent  shipping  facilities,  edu- 
cational advantages  and  many  other 
interesting  features  that  have  been 
the  means  of  drawing  large  manu- 
facturing i)lants  within  its  bounds. 

The  Vance  Cotton  Mills  were 
founded  in  1891  by  Dr.  F.  J.  Mur- 
dock  and  associates.  Sevei-al  years 
ago  I  lie  mill  changed  hands  and 
came  undei'  the  direction  of  thai 
wizard  nl'  I  he  cotton  mill  business. 
Mr.  A.  C.  Lineberger,  of  Belmont, 
N.  C,  who  is  president  of  the  com- 
pany now,  the  other  officers  are: 
Dr.  C.  M.  Van  Poole,  vice-president; 
E.  B.  Neave  secretary  and  treasurer; 
W.  M.  Crump  manager  and  H.  K. 
Robei'ts  superintendent.  It  is  a  well 
known  fact  that  Mr.  Lineberger  is  a 
splendid  .judge  of  humanity  and  that 
he  has  the  happy  faculty  of  pick- 
ing men  to  put  in  charge  of  his  mills 
with  such  excellent  business  quali- 
ficalidns  that  (hey  may  be  given 
carle  blanche  authority;  each  man 
is  given  a  few  defmite  ideas  upim 
which  lo  work,  otherwise  lie  is  left 
free   to   work   oul    ami    develop   his 


In 


III 


own  sahalioii 
\arial)ly  I  his  plan  lias  liei'ii  ajijire- 
fialcd  by  the  exci'uli\es  of  the 
\ari(ius  mills  and  llu'v  have  shown 
I  heir  own  appreeialioii  by  making 
a  splendid  succes  of  their  business. 
This  is  esijecially  hue  in  the  case 
(if  I  he  Vance  Mills.  If  would  he 
hard,  indeed,  to  lind  a  nioi'e  ener- 
^■(•Mc.    enlhnsi;isl  ic    j;i'nlleinan    than 


;i  well  understand  how  such  men 


OFFICE  OF  VANC 


Mr.  \N'.  M.  Crump.  He  is  possed  of  can,  through  iheir  personality  and 
l;i'(Mi  judgmenl.  fine  denricratic  interest,  gain  the  confidence  and  ad- 
iiic.is  in  dealing  with  his  help,  and  miration  of  their  help  in  a  way 
an  unusually  versatile  knowledge  to  secure  the  greatest  efficiency. 
(.f  I  he  texlile  business,  (Sue  can  The  Vance  Cotton  Mills  are  cap- 
haidly  come  in  contact  with  Mr.  italized  at  $300,000.  The  mills 
Crump  and  Mr.  Roberts,  the  capable  ;-),.e  beautifully  located  in  a  young 
superintendent  ,  withouf  catching  n-,.,pie  grove  that  so  completely 
their  spirit  nf  enthusiasm   and  one   hides  it  that  no  photographer  could 

get  a  perfect  picture  in  summer 
time.  The  grounds  surrounding  the 
mills  look  more  like  a  pretty  little 
park  than  the  front  yard  of  a  big 
cotton  industry,  a  pretty  lawn  with 
fine  shade,  graveled  drives  and 
clumps  of  shi'ubbery,  and  the  en- 
lire  iilant  i»remis(\^  keiit  perfectly 
clean.  The  office  looks  like  some 
careful  house  keener  of  asthetic 
tastes  had  planned  and  built  her 
own  little  bungalow  and  surround- 
ed it  with  green  lawns,  fine  trees 
and  bright  flowers. 

The  equipment  of  the  Vance  cot- 
ton Mills  consists  of  16,048  spindles 
and  200  looms.  Pajama  checks  and 
carded  yarns  are  the  products  of 
the  mills.  Two  hundried  and  forty 
hands  are  employed  at  the  Vance 
Cotton  Mills,  any  one  of  whom  will 
(ell  ymi  that  they  would  not  ask 
CO'TON  ^SILLS.  fur  a   nidie     pliMsiiil     environment. 
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M^iny  spleiidiil  lilllc  cities  in 
North  Carolina  owe  fheir  very  or- 
igin to  the  textile  industry.  Years 
ago  it  was  claimed  by  thnse  who 
were  familiar  with  conditions  Ural 
cotton  manufacturing  could  never 
be  made  a  successful  industry  in 
the  Southern  States,  but  this  theory 
has  long  since  been  exploded  anr! 
today  Southern  mills,  especially  in 
the  Piedmont  section,  are  making 
everything  from  the  finest  counts 
of  yarns  to  silk  fabrics  and  are 
commencing  more  and  more  to  mer- 
cerize, dye  and  tlnish  fheir  own 
goods.  Today  eveiy  little  town 
wants  its  cotton  mill  and  is  offering 
land  free,  exemption  fi'om  taxation 
and  all  sorts  of  encouragements  to 
the  man  who  knows  how  to  make 
cloth  and  will  start  a  mill. 


Roanoke  Rapids  is  nnc  of  the 
towns  that  owes  ils  \cry  existence 
to  the  textile  industry  ami  I  hi."  tine 
vision  and  foresight  of  a  big  busi- 
ness man.  The  magniliccnl  water 
power  at  Roanoke  Rapids  is  one  ul' 
the  big  attractions  for  manufaclui-- 
ers,  there  being  sufflcient  power  to 
run  an  untold  number  of  industries. 
The  management  of  the  Roanoke 
Mills  saw  the  possibilities  of  the 
town  and  its  splendid  water  power 
and  against  great  odds  begun  llie 
development  and  organization  of 
their  plant  in  1895  and  were  ready 
to  commence  operations  in  1896.  In 
the  beginning  the  plant  conlained 
12,090  ring  spindles  and  320  plain 
looms.  Under  the  careful  manage- 
ment of  the  splendid  ex(MMitives 
there    was    a    conslani    growth    and 


loday  the  equipmeni  consists  of 
55,008  ring  spindles  and  1.5i2  im- 
proved aulomalic  looms.  TIh'  inan- 
ufactui'c  of  ouliiig  llaniu'ls  was 
commenced  in  1898  and  snice  llial 
time  has  been  the  product  of  the 
mills.  The  machinery  of  tlie  Roa- 
noke Company  is  driven  by  hydro- 
electric power  generated  at  plants 
owned  and  operated  by  the  com- 
pany and  most  of  the  groups  of 
machinery  have  their  own  individ- 
ual motor  drive  which  eliminates 
possible  accidents  and  makes  the 
work  of  the  mills  iniicli  casici'  on 
the  operatives. 

The  capital  stock  of  the  Hoanoke 
Mills  Company  is:  Common  $3,000,- 
000,  preferred  .$500,000,  second  pre- 
ferred .$710,000.    Total  .$4,210,000. 

oriiciMs  are:     W.  S.  Pai'ker,  pn^'si- 


dent;  W.  L.  Long,  vice-president; 
S.  F.  Patterson,  treasui'er  and  gen- 
eral manager;  J.  !\I.  Jackson,  secre- 
laiy.  Mr.  A.  L.  Bain  is  still  genefnl 
superintendent. 

The  mills  ate  models  in  every  re- 
spect. The  plant  of  Mill  No.  1  con- 
sists of  one  building  244  feet  long 
by  102  feet  wide,  four  stories;  an- 
other 220  feet  by  102  feet,  two  slo- 
ries;  a  dye  house  55  feet  by  79  feet, 
one  story;  a  machine  shop  46  feet 
i)y  55  feet,  one  story;  cloth  and  lin- 
ishing  department  145  feet  by  100 
feet,  two  stories;  one  brick  ware- 
iiouse,  four  stories;  five  wooden 
warehouses,  one  story,  and  one 
waste  house,  one  story.  Mill  idaiif 
No.  2  compi'ises  a  mill  building  542 
feet  long  by  158  feet  wide,  one  story, 
of  j'einforced  concrete,  with  an  ad- 
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dition  to  weave  I'oom  274  feet,  two 
stories.  The  (lyf>  house  at  this  mill 
is  50  by  75  feet,  one  slury.  A  fwo- 
story  warehouse  is  150  feel  long  by 
100  feet  wide.  To  Mill  No.  2  there 
has  recently  been  added  a  three- 
story  brick  and  concrete  warehouse 
75  feet  by  125  feet.  This  warehouse 
is  "mill  construction"  so  that  it  can 
be  used  for  machinery  if  necessary. 
Now,  as  to  the  plants,  themselves, 
the  construction,  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  kept,  a  careful  study 
of  the  pictures  portrayed  here  will 
do  more  toward  giving  one  an  ac- 
curate idea  than  writing  could  do. 
These  cuts  were  made  from  actual 
photographs  in  every  instance  and 
there  is  no  getting  around  the  won- 
derful beauty  of  these  plants.  The 
inside  is  just  as  beautifully  kept.  To 
one  interested  in  machinery  and 
textile  work  the  interior  of  these 
factories  is  really  marvelous.  A 
consistent  policy  of  replacement  has 
been  pursued  at  all  times,  conse- 
quently the  physical  condition  of 
the  various  plants  is  of  the  highest 
order,  resulting  in  efliciency  and 
maximum  production.  The  buildings 
are  all  well  ventilated,  healed  and 
lighted.  Sanitary  C(indili(ins  luc 
considered  of  paramounl  impdrl- 
ance  and  nothing  has  Ikmmi  Idl  un- 
done along  this  line. 

No  mill  company  in  I  he  count  I'y 
has  done  more  to  beautify  tlieii' 
mills  and  surroundings,  and  no 
company  has  achieved  fmer  results. 
Trees,  flowers  and  shrubs  have  been 
planted  in  all  the  villages,  the  mills 


are  surrounded  by  them.  Lawns 
are  to  be  found  everywhere  that  a 
patch  of  green  will  enhance  the  pic- 
ture. Thousands  of  dollars  have  been 
spent  to  make  the  villages  places  of 
permanent  beauty,  and  they  are 
certainly  model  little  cities.  This 
work  has  been  very  carefully  plan- 
ned and  carried  out,  not  the  slight- 
est detail  has  been  overlooked. 

The  Roanoke  ivnils  Company  em- 
ploys from  1,000  to  1,100  operatives. 
One  of  the  greatest  assets  of  the 
Southern  cotton  mills  is  the  charac- 
ter of  their  employees,  most  of 
wlidin  are  pure  blooded  Anglo-Sax- 
ons, si)eaking  only  the  English  lan- 
guage,  and   Willi    none   of   the   bol- 


shevik traits  of  foreign  born  oper- 
atives. 

Mr.  S.  F.  Patterson  is  really  the 
active  head  of  the  affairs  of  the 
mills  and  his  word  is  law.  Mr.  Pat- 
terson stands  out  prominently 
among  the  cotton  manufacturers  of 
the  South,  as  well  as  in  the  entire 
country,  as  a  leader  in  manufactur- 
ing elliciency  and  industrial  prog- 
less.  He  is  an  untiring  wni'ker,  pro- 
gressive and  noted  for  his  liberal 
policies  in  dealing  with  his  employ- 
ees. Mr.  Patterson's  splendid  judg- 
ment of  human  nature  has  been  the 
means  of  enabling  him  t(t  associate 
with  himself  a  staff  of  co-workers 
who  are  not  only  in  sympathy  with 
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his  policies  but  share  his  confidence 
and  responsibility.  Many  of  them 
have  risen  from  humble  beginnings 
in  his  own  mills.  He  has  watched 
them  work  with  keen  interest  and 
has  always  been  gracious  in  his  ap- 
preciation. 

Mr.  Bain  is  Mr.  Patterson's  right- 
hand  man.  He  knows  how  to  run 
the  mills  successfully,  but  to  tell  the 
truth  the  hobby  of  both  Mr.  Patter- 
son and  Mr.  Bain  is  the  welfare  of 
I  heir  operatives.  The  executives  of 
the  Roanoke  Mills  realize  the  vast 
responsibility  that  is  resting  upon 
them.  They  do  not  feel  that  their 
responsibility  ceases  when  their 
operatives  walk  out  of  the  factory 
doors.  They  take  a  personal  inter- 
est in  every  one  of  their  employees, 
and  their  families,  even  down  to  the 
tiniest  little  tot  in  the  villages.  They 
are  not  satisfied  with  building  beau- 
tiful streets  and  pavements  and 
comfortable  homes,  with  all  modern 
conveniences,  bungalow  style,  most 
attractive  in  design  with  broad 
porches  and  nice  large  rooms  which 
add  so  much  to  the  comfort  of  sum- 
mer evenings  in  the  Southern  cli- 
mate. They  realize  that  recreation 
and  social  intercourse  are  needed  to 
make  the  operatives  contented  and 
hiippy  and  every  effort  has  been 
made  to  meet  this  need.  No  mill  in 
the  country  has  spent  more  money 
or  gotten  more  satisfactory  results 
in  this  respect.  Mr.  Patterson  is 
always  thinking  of  something  for 
the  improvement  of  his  mill  or  vil- 
lage.    One   of  the  greatest  natural 
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obstacles  Mr.  Patterson  has  had  to 
overcome  arose  from  health  condi- 
tions. The  location  of  the  mills  and 
village  as  well  as  the  surrounding 
country,  when  the  mill  was  first 
built,  was  inclined  to  be  swampy 
and  ill-drained.  Dr.  T.  M.  Long, 
head  of  the  Roanoke  Rapids  Hos- 
pital, has  been  very  instrumental  in 
overcoming  these  conditions.  Thou- 
sands of  dollars  were  spent  under 
his  direction.  He  consulted  the 
United  States  Health  Department 
and  secured  the  opinions  of  experts 
on  the  matter.  A  similar  system  to 
that  employed  by  the  government  in 
the  Panama  Canal  zone  was  estab- 
lished and  put  into  oi)ei'ation.  This 
system  is  most  interesting  and  un- 
usual for  use  in  this  country.  All 
swamps  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town 
and  mills  were  drained  and  "drip- 
ping cans"  were  iilaced  over  the 
running  streams.  It  is  well  known 
to  health  authorities  that  the  mos- 
quitoes are  malarial  germ  carriers. 
These  "dripping  cans"  maintained 
a  coating  of  crude  oil  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  slow  moving  streams  and 
the  number  of  mosquitoes  were  re- 
duced to  a  minimum  with  the  as- 
tonishing result  that  sickness  in  the 
community  was  reduced  from  49..S 
per  cent  in  191.3  to  less  than  1  pei' 
cent  in  1918.  Blood  tests  have  been 
made  each  year  under  the  direction 
of  the  United  States  Public  Heallii 
Service.  This  work  is  maintaineri 
by  the  united  efforts  of  all  the  man- 
ufacturers located  at  Roanoke  Rap- 
ids.    Mr.    Patterson    considers    that 


overy  cent  of  the  money  invested  in 
this  work  by  the  Roanoke  Mills  is 
well  spent.  .\  perfect  sonitary  sys- 
tem means  greater  elTiciency  in 
work  and  recention  and  in  the  in- 
stance of  the  Roanoke  Mills  this  has 
been  demonstrated  most  satisfacto- 
rily. 

IN'owluM'i'  can  there  be  found  a 
place  Willi  a  liner  spirit  of  democ- 
racy ihau  al  the  Roanoke  Mills  and 
Rosemaiy  Manufacturing  Company. 
The  business  is  conducted  literally 
"of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for 
the  people."  One  executive  said: 
"Here  there  is  no  'mill  hill'  where 
the  mill  emjiloyees  are  segregited 
from   the   I'csl   of  us.     We  all  work 


together  side  by  side  and  live  ex- 
actly the  same  way;  worship  in  the 
S"me  churches;  send  our  children  to 
the  same  schools;  use  the  same  li- 
braries; patronize  the  same  stores 
where  we  are  shown  the  same  arti- 
cles of  merchandise;  go  to  the  same 
entertainments  and  amusements; 
use  the  same  hospitals  and  receive 
exactly  the  same  careful  attention; 
and  so  on  in  everything  else.  Our 
interests  are  one  and  the  same." 

The  executives  of  the  Roanoke- 
Rosemary  communities  ai"e  very  en- 
thusiastic in  the  nritter  of  educa- 
tion. Mr.  Patterson  believes  that 
one  cannot  begin  the  training  of  a 
child  hin  ciiily  in  life.    Even  in  the 
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splendidly  equipped  d:iy  nurseries 
which  aie  in  connection  with  the 
mills,  (lie  little  babies  are  trained 
ni():c  or  less  by  the  daily  routine  of 
the  place.  Then  in  the  modern  kin- 
dergartens the  little  tots  are  trained 
to  use  their  hands  and  minds  in  the 
making  of  useful  articles  and  learn- 
ing to  care  for  their  physical  well 
being.  Particular  stress  has  been 
laid  upon  this  work  and  only  grad- 
uates from  the  very  best  training 
schools  are  employed  as  teachers  in 
this  department,  as  well  as  in  all 
other  school  work. 

Magnilicent  school  buildings  that 
would  do  justice  to  a  city  have  been 
built  and  are  maintained  by  the 
school  district,  which  is  practically 
composed  of  all  mills  and  mill  vil- 
lages, but  by  I'-.iv  (he  greater  part 
of  the  taxes  are  paid  by  the  Roa- 
noke Mills  and  Rosemary  Manufac- 
turing Company. 

The  Roanoke  Rapids  primary 
schiHil  (likes  care  of  the  children  in 
(he  grannnur  grades  fiom  the  Roa- 
noke Mills  village.  The  Rosemary 
pi'imaiy  school  performs  the  same 
function  for  the  children  of  the 
Rosemary  Mills  village.  The  Junior- 
Senior  High  School  is  located  in  the 
center  section  of  the  towns.  This 
magnificent  building  has  been  erect- 
ed at  an  approximate  cost  of  $500,- 
000  and  is  without  question  the 
most  ex{)ensive  and  artistic  high 
school  building  in  tlie  entire  State 
of  iN'orth  Carolina.  It  would  be  hard 
to  tind  a  more  perfectly  proportion- 
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ed  school  building  in  the  whole 
country.  This  building  was  designed 
and  built  by  one  of  the  finest  archi- 
tects of  New  York  City.  The  build- 
ing is  of  brick  and  concrete  with 
sandstone  trimmings,  entirely  fire- 
proof. 

At  the  entrance  a  handsome  tablet 
has  been  placed  'In  Memoriam" 
to  those  splendid  young  men  of  the 
community  who  fought  so  willingly 
for  their  country  and  lost  their 
upon  the  battlefields  of  the 
World  War.  On  the  othoi'  side  there 
is  a  tablet  bearing  the  imnics  of  the 


school  board  in  office  at  the  time 
the  building  was  erected.  Every  de- 
l-\\\  of  the  building  has  been  at- 
t;  actively  worked  out.  The  broad 
stairways  are  very  easy  of  ascent, 
the  columns  and  pillars  are  massive 
and  strong.  Special  attention  has 
been  given  to  the  heating  and  ven- 
tilating of  the  building.  The  system 
is  that  of  steam  ventilation,  vacuum 
heat.  Every  room  has  its  cold  air 
ives  pipe  which  brings  in  an  abundance 
ate  of  fresh  air  which  passes  through 
the  heating  system,  then  into  the 
room  pure  and  warm,  thereby  keep- 


ing the  same  temperature  at  all 
times  so  that  the  children  aie  not 
subjected  to  drafts  and  cold.  Every 
room  has  an  outside  exposure  with 
numerous  windows  which  furnish 
plenty  of  light  and  make  them 
bright  and  sunny.  The  desks  are 
comfortable.  There  are  separate 
closets  for  boys  and  girls  off  from 
each  room.  Each  room  is  complete 
with  modern  equipment  for  the 
special  work  done  in  it.  Of  great 
importance  are  the  classes  known 
as  the  "Opportunity  Department," 
where    children   who    are    slow    in 


development  are  given  a  chance  to 
study  and  work  along  lines  that 
appeal  to  them.  There  ai'e  rooms 
fitted  and  thoroughly  equipped  for 
instruction  in  vocational  work;  busi- 
ness and  commercial  lines,  including 
a  two-year  course  in  stenography, 
typewriting  and  bookkeeping;  arts 
and  crafts;  sewing,  home  economics, 
millinery  and  domestic  science, 
where  the  cooking  is  done  on  hand- 
some electric  ranges.  An  idea  of 
the  wonderful  interest  manifested 
in  these  departments  may  be  gotten 
from    the    various    pictures    taken 
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from  nctiinl  pluitdgrnphs  wliicli  ac- 
company (liiri  ai'licle.  And  il  would 
be  impossible  to  tell  of  all  the  bene- 
fits to  the  i)arents  and  families  of 
the  students  that  have  been  derived 
from  the  efforts  of  the  children  to 
make  their  homes  moi'(>  pleasant 
and  more  comfortable,  as  well  as  in 
the  making  of  their  own  clothing, 
hats  and  the  better  i)repai'ali(m  nf 
food  for  the  families. 

The  basement  of  the  Junior-Se- 
nior High  School  Building  contains 
a  magnificent  swimming  pool,  tiled, 
with  the  bottom  marked  off  in  sec- 
tions by  stripes  of  black  tile,  en- 
abling the  swimmers  to  move  on  a 
straight  line  during  swimming 
races.  A  metal  railing  runs  around 
the  entire  pool.  The  water  for  this 
pool  is  fdtered  and  heated  by  a  sep- 
arate system  from  those  employed 
in  heating  the  school  building.  In 
connection  with  the  pool  there  arc 
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steel  individual  lockers  fur  both 
sexes,  as  well  as  shower  baths,  both 
hot  and  cold.  'Jliis  pool  is  oi)en  to 
the  public  at  certain  hours.  The 
water  is  kept  perfectly  pure  and  no 
place  could  be  more  sanitary.  Many 
interesting  aquatic  feats  are  per- 
formed at  this  pool  in  swimming 
and  diving  contests.  This  summer 
there  was  a  splendid  performance 
of  young  girls  in  demonstrating 
methods  to  be  used  in  rescuing  a 
drowning  person.  They  went  to  the 
bottom  and  brought  up  a  ten-pound 
weight,  broke  strangle  holds  under 
water,  and  did  a  number  of  other 
most  interesting  things. 

In  another  section  of  the  base- 
ment contains  the  gi'eat  engines  and 
boilers  heating  system  employed  in 
the  school.  An  unusual  feature  is 
the  fact  that  there  ai'e  two  com- 
plete heating  systems  ready  at  all 
times  so  that  in  case  one  is  put  out 
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of  ciinimission  the  other  will  heat  and  which   is  used   f(jr  other   pur-  fine  classes  in  the  various  depart-  than  this  one.    It  has  a  seating  ca- 

fhe  entire  building  comfortably  and  poses  in  the  building  and  swimming  menfs  of  gymnasium  work.  pacify  of  2,000,  with  room  for  1,300 

(here  will  be  no  need  to  send  the  dooI,  is  taken  from  a  well  17:j  feet      xhe  most  notable  feature  of  the  "ii^  ^^^f"  main  floor,  nice,  comfortable 

children    home    until    the    heating  deep.  entire  building,  perhaps,  is  the  fme  chairs   which    may   be    removed   at 

system  is  repaired.  The  water  which       There  is  also  a  completelv  equip-  large  auditorium.  There' is  probably  will  to  permit  the  auditorium  being 

IS    piped    throughout    the    buddmg  ped  gymnasium.     Sports    of    every  not    a    finer    or    more    completely  turned  into  a  large  basket  or  volley 

into     sanitary    drinking    fountains,  kind  are  encouraged  and  there  are  equipped  auditorium    in    the    State  ball    courl.     The    balcony    has    702 
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I'egular  opera  chairs.  The  acous- 
tics of  the  auditorium  are  perfect, 
making  it  very  easy  to  speak  loud 
enough  for  those  in  the  farthest  seat 
lo  hear  everything. 

The  stage  is  so  large  and  so  well 
equipped  with  lighting  and  scenic 
effects  that  the  largest  theatrical 
shows  leaving  New  York  City  may 
give  their  performances  with  per- 
fect ease  and  comfort.  The  dressing 
rooms  are  models  of  neatness  and 
convenience.  The  electric  lighting 
system  and  electrical  eilects  are 
pi'oduced  by  the  very  latest  equip- 
ment for  such  purposes.  There  are 
complete  changes  of  hand-painted 
scenery.  One  of  special  note  shows 
the  beautiful  new  colonial  home  and 
grounds  of  Mr.  S.  F.  Patterson, 
which  was  made  without  his  knowl- 
edge. There  is  a  heavy  asbestos 
curtain  in  case  of  fire.  A  handsome 
piano  is  included  in  the  equipment 
of  the  auditorium.  A  motion  picture 
sci'een  of  the  very  best  quality  is 
also  included  in  the  stage  proper- 
ties 

Tiic  motion  picture  booth  is 
equipped  with  fme  double  moving 
picture  machines  of  the  best  type, 
making  it  possible  to  show  the 
clearest  kind  of  moving  picture. 
High  grade  films  are  shown  several 
limes  each  week  and  are  a  very 
popular  form  of  amusement  and 
education. 

When  moving  pictures  are  to  be 
given  in  the  day-time  there  are 
movable  curtains  on  the  outside  of 


I  he    windows   which     darken     them 
completely. 

This  auditorium  is  used,  among 
other  things,  for  school  closing  ex- 
ercises, various  forms  of  entertain- 
ments, concerts,  readings,  lectures, 
road  shows  of  a  very  high  class  and 
amateur  performances  by  the  local 
dramatic  club.  The  picture  show- 
ing the  interior  of  auditorium  and 
the  stage  with  a  scene  from  a  play 
given  by  the  local  dramatic  organi- 
zation. Basketball  and  volley  ball 
contests  are  often  given  here,  too. 

A  splendid  reference  library  in 
the  High  School  containing  3,000 
volumes  is  a  source  of  much  pleas- 
ure and   information   to   the   school. 


This  also  contains  a  reading  room 
with  copies  of  the  best  current 
magazines,  as  well  as  a  department 
of  standard  and  modern  fiction,  all 
of  which  is  open  to  the  public. 

There  are  2,200  pupils  in  the  Roa- 
noke Rapids-Rosemary  schools. 
There  is  also  a  good  school  for 
negro  children.  Also  there  is  a  night 
school  for  employees.  A  school  or- 
chestra of  fifty  pieces,  a  class  in 
home  economics  of  250  pupils,  170 
members  of  the  Girls'  Scouts  or 
Camp  Fire  Girls,  and  60  Boy  Scouts. 
Music  is  taught  to  all  pupils  in  the 
schools.  Cups  were  won  in  the  State 
Musical  Contest  as  follows: 

Mixed  Quartette,  Girls"  Quartette, 
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Boys'   Glee   Club,   Girls'    Glee    Club, 
School  Trophy. 

The  boys  of  the  Junior-Senior 
High  School  also  won  State  Inter- 
Scholastic  Track  meet  at  Wake 
Forest.  The  girls  won  Eastern  Car- 
olina Track  Meet  at  Wilson,  N.  C. 
Boys  and  girls  won  honors  at  Em- 
poria, Va.,  May  26,  1923.  Teams  in 
baseball,  basketball,  both  boys  and 
girls,  and  football  won  over  their 
contestants.  The  records  of  this 
school  for  the  past  year,  as  a  whole, 
is  unsurpassed  by  any  school  in  the 
State. 

Professor  Coltrane  is  the  effi- 
cient head  of  the  school.  He  is  a 
gentleman  selected  not  alone  for  his 
intelligence  and  knowledge,  but  for 
his  fine  personality  and  keen  insight 
into  human  nature.  He  is  tactful, 
wise  and  patient,  and  under  his 
guiding  hand  the  educational  system 
of  Roanoke  Rapids  has  made  a  mar- 
velous development.  Mr.  Coltrane 
has  associated  with  him  seventy 
teachers  in  the  schools,  who  are 
college  graduates,  trained  and  cul- 
tured. Mr.  Coltrane  says  that  the 
Roanoke  Rapids  schools  are  organ- 
ized to  give  the  children  the  kind  of 
schooling  they  most  need,  practical 
education,  rather  than  preparing 
them  for  college.  However,  because 
of  the  departmental  features  of  the 
school  (just  as  in  any  city  school) 
those  who  desire  to  prepare  them- 
selves for  college  or  a  higher  edu- 
cation may  do  so. 

Cotton  mill  operatives  are  no  dif- 
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ferent  from  other  people  in  the 
world.  Circumstances  have  envir- 
oned them  unfairly  as  a  "class." 
They  are  not.  They  are  citizens, 
they  have  pride,  they  have  honor, 
they  have  aspirations,  they  have  all 
the  finer  qualities  of  the  world  at 
large.  They  have  an  occupation 
which  is  distinctive  but  that  occu- 
pation is  not  degi'ading.  The  cotton 
mills  of  the  South  are  emancipating 
these  people,  they  are  giving  the 
souls  of  the  children  of  mill  oper- 
atives the  sunlight  of  opportunity, 
and  a  chance  for  them  to  develop 
into  finer  citizens.  Few  people  have 
the  imagination  and  the  will  needed 
to  see  the  gifts  to  mmkiiid  still 
latent  in  organization  and  educa- 
tion. Political,  social  and  economic 
organization  wait  on  education  and 
can  only  go  step  by  step,  with  edu- 
cation planned  in  relation  to  their 
development  and  planned  together 
with  their  development. 

Churches  in  keeping  with  other 
public  buildings  have  been  erected 
in  the  towns.  The  employees  of  the 
mills  are  officers  and  leading  spirits 
in  all  branches  of  church  work. 

Dr.  T.  M.  Long  is  head  physician 
of  the  beautiful  and  modernly 
equipped  hospital  which  would  be 
a  credit  to  any  city.  He  is  also 
Health  Officer  of  the  communities. 
A  more  thoroughly  equipped  hos- 
pital could  hardly  be  found  any- 
where. It  is  beautifully  kept  inside 
as  well  as  being  so  attractive  on 
the  outside.  The  staff  of  surgeons 
are  equal  to  those  to  be  found  in 
large    cities.     The    hospital    is    run 


along  the  same  lines,  exactly,  as  in 
the  cities.  A  splendid  superintend- 
ent and  a  lar'ge  cor^ps  of  student 
nurses,  as  well  as  a  number  of  grad- 
uate nurses  who  may  be  called  on 
where  cases  demand  special  atten- 
tion. 

The  mills  provide  medical  attend- 
ance and  district  nurses  for  the 
employees  and  their  families  with- 
out any  charge  whatever.  Each 
employee  is  charger!  five  cents  per 
week  as  a  membership  fee  in  the 
Roanoke  Rapids  Hospital  Associa- 
tion, and  this  small  charge  of  five 
cents  per  week  entitles  not  only 
the  employees,  but  any  one  who  is 
considered  a  member  of  the  family 
of  the  emnloyee,  whether  employed 
in  the  mill  or  not,  to  free  treat- 
ment in  the  hospital.  By  free  treat- 
ment is  meant  that  no  chai^ge  is 
made  for  nurse  hire,  doctor^'s  bills, 
board,  room  rent  or  surgical  opera- 
tions. Mr.  Patterson  was  largely  in- 
strumental in  the  erection  and  main- 
tenance of  the  hospital  and  is  an 
energetic  member  of  tln^  board  of 
directors. 

This  hospital  ar'r'angement  is  nol 
only  a  novel  feature  of  welfai'e 
work,  but  one  of  the  very  best  parts. 
The  hospital  is  supported  by  the 
small  fees  of  the  operatives,  a  gr'eat 
many  per'sonal  subscriptions,  sub- 
scriptions fr'oni  the  mill  companies 
and  by  revenue  der'ived  from  out- 
side cases  who  come  to  the  hospital 
for  treatment  and  who  ar'c  in  no 
way  connected  with  the  mills. 

A  tr'ained  welfare  worker  is  in 
charge  of  the  welfare  department  of 


the  mills.  Ther-e  ai^e  number's  of 
clubs,  a  domestic  science  club  is  one 
worthy  of  note.  A  cannery  is  also 
operi\fed  for  the  benefit  of  the  mill 
families,  under  the  super'vision  of 
Mrs.  Bertie  Brown.  A  Mother's'  Club, 
a  Music  Club,  and  other'  clubs  for' 
the  improvement  and  amusement  of 
the  people  have  been  most  success- 
fully developed. 

Music  is  a  r'ecognizi'd  fealiir'c  nf 
community  wor'k  in  all  rrp-to-dale 
mill  communities  arrd  al  liie  lloa- 
noke-Rosemar'y  Mills  nnrch  inlcr'csl 
has  been  manifested  in  it.  'J'her'c 
are  several  bands,  one  known  as  the 
Senior  Band,  another  composed  of 
young  men  and  boys,  as  the  Junior' 
Band.  Ther'e  are  a  number  of  nursi- 
cal  or'ganizations  and  clubs  rrrrdcr' 
expert  direction  that  ar'e  holding 
the  interest  and  developing  (he  tal- 
ent of  the  communities. 

Playgrounds  are  an  irnpor'larri 
factor'  in  the  lives  of  the  little  chil- 
dr'cn  of  liie  lowns  of  Roanoke  Rap- 
ids and  Rosernar'y.  These  ar'e  equip- 
ped with  all  kinds  of  play  appar'atus 
for  I  he  amusement  and  exercise  of 
Mic  iiltle  ones.  The  management 
has  under  consideration  at  present 
the  development  of  a  four'-acr'e  tract 
of  land  which  has  recendy  been 
purchased  for  playgrounds  ami  a 
r'ecreational  center  in  connecljon 
with  the  school  wor'k. 

Ther'e  is  no  phase  of  welfai'e  work 
that  does  not  come  in  for  a  consid- 
er'able  share  of  attention  at  the  Roa- 
noke Rapids  and  Rosernar'y  Mills. 

The  home  life  of  the  mill  people 
is   as   near'    the   noi-mal    as   can   be 


found  in  this  counti'y  and  par'ental 
discipline  is  sanely  administered  and 
is  promptly  responded  to. 

The  wor'king  conditions  ar'e  all 
(hat  could  be  desired.  The  mill 
buildings  have  been  treated  aesthet- 
ically in  order  to  insnire  the  people 
to  improve  their  little  homes  with 
vines  and  flowers.  A  visit  to  the 
(wo  hundred  and  sixty-five  modern 
Iromes  of  the  Roanoke  Mills  village, 
widi  their  beautiful  roses  and  other 
bright  flower's,  would  be  proof  posi- 
tive of  the  influence  of  this  example, 
flower'  shows  and  fair's  show  a  re- 
markable number'  of  b(^autiful  soec- 
irn(>ns  of  blossoms  and  plairts  fr'om 
liiill  homes. 

Th(>  Rosernar'y  Manufacturing 
Company  was  founded  in  1902  by  S. 
F.  Patterson.  The  executives  are: 
S.  F.  Pattei'son,  president:  W.  L. 
Long,  vice-president;  E.  W.  Leh- 
m'rn,  secretai'y  and  treasurer;  S.  F. 
Patter^son,  manager;  W.  I^.  Manning, 
assistant  manager;  T.  W.  Mullen, 
superintendent. 

The  capital  stock  is  $5,500,000  au- 
thorized; $;3,700.000  common;  $1,- 
;320,000  prefei'red.  The  equipment 
consists  of  47,552  spindles  and  1,272 
looms,  driven  by  hydr'o-electric 
power,  the  same  as  (he  Roanoke 
mills.  An  observation  of  the  cuts 
given  on  these  pages  will  give  a 
ver'y  clear'  idea  of  the  type  of  build- 
ings that  comprise  the  mills.  The 
interior  of  the  mills  ai'e  equally  as 
attr-active  as  the  exterior.  Cotton 
damask  of  a  very  worrderful  quality 
is  manufactured.     It  is  the  largest 
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damask  inamil'acluriiig  i)laiil  in  tlie 
world. 

The  plant  also  contains  a  com- 
pletely equipped  machine  shop,  a 
supijly  house,  two  steam  electric 
turbine  power  plants,  and  two 
warehouses  in  which  many  thou- 
sands of  bales  of  cotton  may  be 
stored.  These  great  warehouses  are 
absolutely  fireproof.  The  machine 
shop  alone  is  a  marvel  of  its  kind, 
being  the  largest  in  North  Carolina, 
and  employing  many  mechanics — 
('.\])crienee(l  machinists,  electricians, 
Ijipe  litters,  roller  coverers,  blaek- 
smilhs,  carpenters  and  painters. 

The  Rosemary  {)lant  is  run  en- 
tirely from  its  (iwn  power,  which  is 
generaled     in     (wo     fuii)ine     power' 


plants,  of  i,000  horsejjower.  The 
mill  itself  operates  a  complete  dis- 
pensary which  occupies  a  building 
all  to  itself.  This  dispensary  has  a 
doctor's  office,  a  private  consulta- 
tion room,  a  laboratory,  and  even  an 
operating  room,  completely  equip- 
ped. This  building  is  exclusively  for 
the  use  of  emergency  cases  among 
the  Rosemary  employees,  and  is  as 
finely  equipped  and  kept  as  any 
hospital  in  the  State. 

Another  entire  building  is  used  as 
a  canning  and  dehydrating  plant, 
and  government  officials  have  de- 
clared upon  inspecting  that  it  is  the 
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most  ciimplete  thing  of  its  kind  in 
this  country.  In  this  plant  is  stored 
a  large  amount  of  perishable  foods, 
which  are  saved  for  future  use  by 
the  dehydration  process,  or  by  can- 
ning. Dehydration  is  a  modernly 
invented  process  of  drying  food- 
suttl's  so  that  they  will  keep  for 
some  time,  and  is  a  great  help  for 
American  housewives  in  the  con- 
servation of  food.  Domestic  science 
is  taught  the  women  and  girls  of 
Rosemary  village,  a  special  teacher 
being  hired  for  this  course. 

Nine  hundred   to   1,000  operatives 
are  employed  at  the  Rosemary  Man- 


ufacturing Company.  The  village  of 
three  hundred  and  seven  homes  of 
three  to  six  rooms  are  all  equally  as 
modern  in  equipment  and  conveni- 
ences, as  well  as  beautiful  in  archi- 
tecture as  the  homes  in  the  Roanoke 
Mills  village.  Since  these  Rosemary 
mills  are  under  practically  the  same 
management,  they  share  equally  in 
all  developments,  benefits,  etc.,  with 
the  Roanoke  Mills.  A  study  of  the 
pictures  will  show  the  kind  of 
homes,  schools,  cliurches,  library, 
Parks  and  playgrounds  in  connec- 
tion with  this  modern,  progressive 
imiustrial  plant.  They  have  kin- 
dergartens, clinics,  steam  cannery, 
community  gardens,  reading  room, 
and    nifihl    schools. 
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Roanoke  and  Rosemary  Mills 


BOY  SCOUT  TBOOP  AT  KOWOKE  BAPIDS 


BOAKUING  HOUSE  FOB  \HLL  EMPLOYEES 
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CLIFFSIDE  MILLS,  CLIFFSIDE,  N.  C. 

The  Cliffside  Mills,  Cliffside,  N.  C.  villagei's  are  vei-y   luiicii   inLeiesled  for  the  neatest  yards  and  best  kejit  gi'eally  improved  by  the  planting  of 
are    idealy    located,    well    equipped   in  gai'diMiing  and  each  cotta;.;';  h;.s  jn'emises,  thus  encouraging  iho  in-  several  carloads  of  evergreens  and 

its  own  flower  and  vegetable  ghv-  lerest  of  the  people  along  tliese  shrubbery  under  the  direction  of  an 
den.  The  mill  otfeis  over  eight  lines.  Tiie  mill  yards.  ceniot(My  and  expert  gardener  employed  by  the 
hundred  doll.-ii's  ill  I'l'iz'^^  every  3'ear   \ai'ious   other     ])hices     have     been   mill  company. 

The  homes  of  the  employees  are 
not  only  attractive  and  neat  in  ap- 
I)earance  but  are  comfortable  also 
and  are  kept  in  splendid  repair. 
Many  of  the  workers  came  fi'om 
the  mountains  or  from  small  fai'ins 
and  their  cottages  are  far  sui)('i'ior 
lo  Ihe  homes  which  many  of  tiieni 
left. 


and  have  from  their  beginning  been 
exceedingly  well  managed. 

The  mill  village  is  an  up  to  the 
minute,  little  industrial  city.  It  is 
Incafed  on  Ihe  ClitTside  Railroad. 
which  coniiecls  with  Ihe  Seaboiiiii 
Air  Line  al  Clilfside  Junction.  Cii" 
inhabilanis  numl)er  .'3,000  and  llic 
village  consists  of  six  hundred  ninii 
ern  and  very  ai'tistic  cottages  whicii 
are  kept  in  flrsl  class  condition  and 
repair. 


CHAS.  H.  HAVNES 

President  Cliff.side  Mills. 

The  village  and  the  mill  are  the 
conception  of  the  late  R.  H.  Haym-s, 
a  big  hearted,  beauty  loving  niaii. 
loved  and  admired  by  all  who  know 
him.  Mr.  Haynes  in  1900  drew  up 
the  plans  for  the  village,  choosing 
for  the  site  what  was  at  the  (iriie  a 
deep  forest.  In  summer  floweis 
adorn  the  pretty  streets  of  Cliffside 
and  in  winter,  the  evergreens  save 
the  landscape  from  bleakness.  The 


I{.  R.  HAYNES 

Founder  of  Clillside  i\Iills. 


Z.  O.   lENKLNS 

Tresis.   Clillside   Mills. 

Mr.  R.  R.  Haynes  was  a  captain  of 
industry  without  a  superior  in  his 
day  and  generation,  yet  the  aesthetic 
side  of  his  nature  was  dominant  and 
it  was  his  highest  ambition  to  make 
an  ideal  mil!  village,  where  noble 
men  and  women  might  delight  in 
working  under  ideal  conditions.  Hi; 
was  a  genius,  and  in  his  son,  Char- 
les H.  Haynes,  his  talent  has  been 
transmitted  and  intensified.     Young 
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COTTAGE  Al    CLIFFSIDE  MILLS 

Mr.  Haynes  is  :i  mill  executive  Id  Methodist  and  Presbyterian,  and  A  new  Baptist  church  is  being 
"the  manner  born,"  and  in  the  great  they  are  much  superior  in  appeal-  erected  at  a  cost  of  $80,000.  It  will 
task  of  carrying  on  the  splenddi  ance  to  the  churches  one  finds  in  seat  1,000  people,  and  will  be  well 
ideals  of  his  father  he  has  the  able  many  larger  towns.  The  architec-  fdled  as  the  Baptist  denomination 
assistance  of  his  brother-in-law,  ture  of  these  churches  is  remai-kably  is  very  strong  in  this  section  as  it 
Z.  0.  Jenkins,  who  possesses  rare  good  and  they  represent  the  general  is  throughout  Western  North  Caro- 
ability.  progressiveness  of  the  people.  lina. 

The  people  of  Cliffside  have  many 
of  the  advantages  and  conveniences 
of  those  who  live  in  cities.  An  un- 
usually good  school,  with  a  corps 
of  twenty  teachers  and  an  enroll- 
ment of  700  pupils  is  maintained  by 
the  county  school  fund,  supplement- 
ed by  the  mill.  A  magnificent  pub- 
lic school  building,  a  picture  of 
which  is  shown  elsewhere,  was  built 
by  the  mill  two  years  ago  at  a  cost 
of  $250,000.  II  has  a  large  audito- 
rium and  abundant  play  grounds.  A 
comfortable,  pretty  home  erected 
especially  for  the  teachers  contains 
every  convenience.  There  is,  also,  a 
home  for  tlie  girls  of  the  village 
which,  with  its  convenience,  ar- 
rangement, and  modern  equipment, 
is  quite  an  addition  to  the  town. 

'J'liere  are  Ihne  ciui!cbe-x,  Baj^tiot, 


TEACHERS'  HO.VIE  AT  CLIFFSIDE  MILLS 


X  splendid  Sunday  School  is 
maintained  in  connection  with  each 
church,  the  community  as  a  whole 
has  a  great  deal  of  reverence  for 
the  work  of  the  churches  and  Sun- 
day Schools  and  takes  much  pride 
and  pleasure  in  them. 

A  very  unique  building  at  Cliff- 
side  is  the  R.  R.  Haynes  Memorial 
Building,  which  was  erected  in  1920 
by  the  mill  at  a  cost  of  $125,000  in 
honor  of  its  industrial  prince,  who 
founded  the  Cliffside  Mill.  It  is 
three  stories  in  height  and  has  every 
imaginable  convenience  for  the 
welfare  of  the  employees,  including 
a  splendid  public  library  and  read- 
ing I'oom  for  the  jieople  of  the  vil- 
lage where  they  may  secure  free 
books  and  magazmes.  There  are  do- 
mestic science  rooms,  gynuiasium, 
shower  and  tub  baths,  rooms  where 
emergency  cases  can  be  taken 
for  care  of  minor  operations  i)ei'- 
formed.  The  sanitary  and  health 
conditions  of  the  town  are  far 
above  the  average.  Special  precau- 
tion is  taken  by  the  town  health  of- 
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ficer  and  nurses  to  preserve  the 
health  of  the  school  children  and 
to  prevent  the  spread  of  contagious 
diseases.  Examinations  are  made  as 
often  as   deemed   necessary. 

A  Mothers'  Club  has  been  oi'ganiz- 
ed  here  and  the  management  had 
special  headquartei's  constructed 
for  this  splendid  oi'ganization  which 
brings  about  a  beautiful  relationship 
between  tlie  Imine,  the  school  and 
the  chuich. 

A  building  such  as  the  R.  U. 
Haynes  Memorial  is  a  great  addition 
to  any  village  and  it  affords  pleas- 
ure and  i'ecrf>alion  foi'  iiotli  old  and 
young. 

The  older'  and  many  of  the  stud- 
iously inclined  young  people  make 
const/mt  use  of  the  library  and 
reading  rooms  and  wonder  what 
they  did  with  their  time  before  the 
family  of  Mr.  R.  R.  Haynes  erected 
the  magnificent  building  in  his 
memory. 

The  books  and  niagazines  greatly 
assist  in  the  education  of  the 
people  and  give  them  a  broader 
view  of  the  outside  world.  In 
many  cases  they  inspire  the  young 
men  to  seek  a  larger  measure  of 
education  and  become  more  useful 
citizens. 

The  gymnasium  and  shower  baths 
give  the  boys  and  young  men 
the  oppoilunily  for  healthy  exercise 
and  physical  development  that  most 
of   them   need. 

The  domestic  science  rooms  gives 
the  girls  and  young  married  women 
the  opportunity  to  learn  to  become 
better  cooks  and  better  housekeep- 
ers and  thereby  be  the  better  able  to 
play  their  part  in  life.  Better 
homes  in  the  Cliffside  Mill  Village 
can  in  many  cases  be  traced  to  the 
things  learned  in  the  domestic  sci- 
ence rooms  of  the  R.  R.  Haynes 
Memorial    Building. 

Through  this  memorial  the  family 
of  Ml'.  Haynes  has  invested  a  por- 
tion of  his  estate  so  that  it  will  for 


■ars     lo     come     benefit     the     peo- 
I'  that  he  loved  and  add  to  their 
imfort  and  pleasure. 
Cliffside  is  vei'y  pi'oud  of  her  wa- 
I'  supi)ly,  and  Justly  so.     II   comes 


from    four   wells    driven    down 
bed  rock  and  one  well  500  feet  d( 
supplies    the    finest    white    sui[i 
water.     The    health    record    of 
village,  which    is    ti'ulv   remarka 
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I  YPICAL  CHILD  OF  .MILL  OPERATUES  AT  CLIFFSIDE  MILL. 


m;\y  be  attributed  to  this  splendid 
h(>altli  giving  water  supply. 

The  great  mill  itself  is  equipped 
with  41,280  spindles,  1,524  Cromp- 
ton  and  Knowles  two  and  four  box 
looms,  and  employs  nearly  a  thou- 
sand operatives  who  turn  out  around 
70,000  yards   of  gingham   each   day. 

The  mill  is  located  on  Second 
Broad  River,  which  furnishes  pow- 
er enough  to  run  llie  machinery  for 
llie  iiiosi  |iart,  and  what  is  not  sup- 
plied by  111!'  river  is  generated  by 
a  steam  plant.  The  building  was 
I'liill  ill  1902  and  is  equipped  willi  all 
kinds  ol'  safely  and  saiiilary  de\i('es. 
The  liesi  possible  x'enfilalion  and 
li.ulil  is  siipplii>d  ami  the  mill  work- 
ers, as  would  be  expected  midei' 
such  fine  li\ing  and  working  con- 
ditions, ace  the  healthiest  and  iiap- 
piesl    lot    of  people  imagineable. 

The  wages  paid  the  employees  are 
high  and  the  people  are  thrifty.  In 
e\(M'y  War  Savings,  Liberty  Loan 
and  Red  Cross  drive,  the  town  of 
(ililTside  exceeded  by  far  its  quo- 
la.  The  deposits  made  by  the  mill 
workers,  which  amount  to  over 
•$2r)0,000,  indicates  the  prosperity  of 
llie  peo])le  of  Cliffside. 

Charles  H.  Haynes  is  president  of 
the  Clitfside  Mills:  Walter  H.  Haynes 
is  vice  president:  Z.  0.  Jenkins,  sec- 
retary and  treasurer;  Maurice  Hen- 
drick,  superintendent,  and  P.  C. 
Hawkins  assistant  superintendent. 

The  ginghams  of  the  Clifl'side 
Mills  are  sold  thi'ough  the  Cone 
Export  &  Commission  Company  of 
Greensboro,  N.  C.  are  known 
Ihroughout  liu'  country  for  their 
beautiful  colors  and  high  quality. 
Tliey  have  for  many  years  special- 
ized on  ginghams  and  consistently 
sought,  to  make  the  highest  quality 
fi'oods. 

ClilVside  has  a  sister  village  in 
.Uondale.  wliei'(>  the  new  Haynes 
mill  is  now  in  operation.  The  Hay- 
nes mill,  which  is  a  branch  of  Cliff- 
side   Mills   and    is   under   the   same 
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manageinenl,  has  20,000  spindles  and 
560  Draper  looms.  M.  Hendrick  is 
the  efficient  superintendent  of  this 
plant. 

The  mill  is  run  by  electricity  and 
the  product  of  the  mill  is  indigo 
cheviots  for  work  shirts,  which  is 
famous  for  its  beauty  of  color  and 
its  high  quality.  The  mill  buildings 
are  of  standard  brick  construction. 
The  latest  model  machinery  has 
been  installed  and  the  lighting,  heat- 
ing and  ventilation  is  all  that  it 
should  be.  Three  hundred  and  fifty 
people  find  employment  in  the  Hay- 
nes Mills  and  for  them  the  mill  has 
constructed  a  village  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  homes.  The  new 
homes  are  of  the  bungalow  type, 
equipped  with  electric  lights;  wa- 
ter is  convenient  and  sanitary  ar- 
rangements of  the  best.  Avondale 
has  its  school,  house,  where  the  best 
teachers  are  employed.  Religious 
services  are  held  in  the  Methodist 
and  Baptist  churches.  The  former 
congregation  has  under  construction 
one  of  the  finest  church  buildings 
in  the  county. 

An  event  that  attracts  a  great  deal 
of  interest  and  attention  each  year 
at  the  Cliffside  Mills  is  the  annual 
fiower  show,  which  is  participated 
in  by  both  Cliffside  and  Avondale. 
Every  family  in  these  two  villages 
has  some  entry  for  the  contest  and 


over  300  prizes  are  given  away.  The 
profusion  of  flowers  exhibited  and 
their  beauty  and  quality  is  ample 
evidence  that  these  people  not 
(inly  find  plenty  of  time  to  grow 
fiowers,  but  that  they  do  exercise  a 
great  deal  of  care  and  skill  in  doing 
so.  The  results  show  that  the  op- 
eratives have  a     thorough     under- 


standing of  flower  culture  and  many 
exhibits  at  the  show  would  do  cred- 
it to  a  professional  florist.  The  ri- 
valry for  the  prizes  is  exceedingly 
keen.  The  attendance  at  these  flow- 
er shows  is  always  large  and  many 
people  who  are  outside  the  mill  arc 
attracted  by  this  annual  event. 
Prizes   are   given   not  only   for   the 


BAPTIST  CHUHCH,  A\  OXDALE,  N.  C. 


best  gi'own  flowers,  but  for  the  best 
kept  premises  and  the  back  yards 
are  kept  free  of  trash  and  refuse. 

To  keep  up  interest  in  the  appear- 
ance of  the  homes  in  the  village  and 
reward  those  who  have  the  best 
premises  and  houses,  the  manage- 
ment at  Cliffside  also  gives  very  sub- 
stantial prizes  to  those  making  the 
best  showing  along  this  line.  The 
people  take  a  great  pride  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  their  homes  and  there 
is  always  much  interest  in  the  win- 
ning of  these  prizes.  The  results  arc 
apparent  to  any  one  who  visits  Cliff- 
side and  Avondale  and  the  villages 
as  a  whole  present  an  unusually  at- 
tractive apearance. 

A  visit  to  these  great  mills  is  a 
perfect  revealation  to  one  not  wise 
in  the  art  of  making  of  cotton  goods, 
and  one  is  truly  amazed  at  the 
splendid  conditions  under  which  the 
operatives  labor,  and  the  fine  in- 
telligent class  of  people  who  are  so 
interested  in  their  work.  This  is 
especially  true,  if  i>nc  has  been 
prejudiced  against  cotton  mills  by 
the  literature  that  has  been  so  free- 
ly circulated  by  those  cunning  poli- 
ticians who  tell  us-  of  the  unhealthy 
conditions  that  exist  in  and  around 
cotton  factoi'ies.  and  of  how  pale 
and  puny,  are  the  poor  down  trod- 
den operatives. 


STREET  AT  HAYNES  MILLS,  AVONDALE,  N.  C. 


RESIDENCE,  AT  HAYNES  MILLS,  AVONDALE,  N.  C. 
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Cliffside  Mills 


R.  R.  HAYXES  ^IEMORL\L  BLILDLNCi 


AUDITORIU.VL  CLIFFSIDE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL 


GYMNASIUM,  HAYNES  ^lEMORIAL  BUILDING 


MAIN  LOBBY,  HAYNI-;S  MEMORIAL  Bl  ILDING 


LAKEVTEVV  DAIRY  AT  CLIFFSIDE  MILLS 


HOME  ECONOMICS  ROOM,  HAYNES  MEMORIAL  BUILDING 
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Among  (lie  Inrgoi'  mid  more  iin- 
porlanL  gi'DUp  of  col  Ion  mills  in  the 
Soutii  noiio  ;[!■('  bellei'  known  or  have 
been  mofc  succcssrul  Ihan  I  he 
West  Point  group  of  mills.  These 
mills  stand  as  a  splendid  example 
of  I  he  remarkable  progresj  that 
I  he  south  has  in  recent  years  made 
in  cotton  manufacturing  and  are 
tyi)ical  of  the  development  that  in 
time  will  make  the  Southern  states 
the  textile  center  of  the  world.  In 
point  of  equipment  and  manufac- 
turing efllciency  they  emphasize 
the  fact  that  one  reason  why  the 
mills  in  other  sections  are  find- 
ing it  increasingly  difficult  to  meet 
Souliiern  competition  is  that  Soutli- 
eiu  manufacturers  are  operating 
llic  best  equipped  mills  in  the 
world. 

The  West  Point  group  also  fur- 
nishes a  very  interesting  study  in 
the  difference  between  living  con- 
ditions   among    textile    workers    in 


(he  Soiilh  ami  in  New  Enghwid.  In 
the  latter  section,  the  mill  ownei 
erects  his  plan  and  counts  his  work 
ended.  In  the  South,  the  mill  Iniild- 
ings  ai'c  only  the  tii'st  step.  They 
ai'e  followed  by  the  building  of  a 
complete  town,  with  every  tiling 
that  makes  for  a  complete  com- 
munity. These!  mill  towns,  of  which- 
the  ones  maintained  i)y  the  West 
Point  group  of  mills  are  typi'^al  of 
the  best  that  the  Southern  mills 
have  done  in  this  respect,  afford  liv- 
ing conditions  for  the  mill  employ- 
ees that  will  comjiare  favorably 
with  anv  other  industiv  in  the  coun- 
try. 

In  order  to  give  a  more  delinite 
idea  of  the  enormity  of  the  mag- 
nificent work  that  is  being  done  by 
the  management  of  West  Point  Mills 
it  is  well  to  give  a  bit  of  tht  his- 
tory of  this  great  corporation..  This 
group  of  mills  is  located  on  the 
ChaflabooclKM^    Vallev    I'ailroad    in 


Chambers  county,  Alabama,  on 
or  very  near  the  Chattahoochee 
liver,  which  forms  the  dividing  line 
at  this  point  between  the  States  of 
(ieorgia  and  Alabama.  The  general 
ollices  of  the  company  are  at  West 
Point,  (ja.,  and  the  distance  to  the 
farthest  mills  from  West  Point  is 
only  nine  miles,  the  other  mills  are 
interspersed  between  the  Hiverdalc 
Mill  which  is  the  farthest  away; 
and  in  no  instances  are  the  plants 
more  than  two  miles  apart.  The 
mills  comprised  in  this  group  are 
The  West  Point  Manufacturing 
Company,  Lanett  Cotton  Mills,  and 
Ijanett  Bleachery  &  Dye   Works. 

Tlie  West  Point  Group  of  .Mills 
also  own  and  operate  the  Chatta- 
hoochee Valey  Railway  Company. 
This  railway  extends  from  Standing 
Rock,  Ala.,  on  the  north,  where  it 
connects  with  the  A.  B.  &  A.  Rail- 
way, to  a  connection  with  the  Cen- 
tral of  Georgia  Railway  at  Bleecker, 
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Ala.,  on  the  south,  a  distance  of 
forty-five  miles.  It  also  connects 
with  the  A.  &  W.  P.  Railway  and 
the  Western  Railway  of  Alabama  at 
West  Point,  Ga.  Such  excellent 
railway  facilities  give  the  West 
Point  Manufacturing  Company  easy 
access  to  all  of  their  mills  and  fur- 
nish the  operatives  in  each  mill 
community  with  convenient  means 
of  transportation.  In  addition  to  its 
passenger  trains  the  management 
operates  two  Edison  storage  battery 
electric  cars  on  hourly  schedules. 
This  railroad  runs  through  a  very 
fine  section  of  Alabama,  indeed  the 
inhabitants  claim  that  it  is  the 
banner  cotton  producing  territory 
of  the  state.  The  cotton  is  brought 
by  the  producers  to  the  various 
stations  along  the  railway,  from 
which  points  it  is  sliipped  to  the 
diffei'cnt  mills.  From  these  mills 
the   finished  product  goes  out  over 

the    Chattahoochee    Railway    to    all 
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The  West.  Poin(  .Mamiriicliuing 
Company  owns  and  oijeralcs  I  he 
Langdale  Mills,  Shawinuf  .Mill,  Fair'- 
fax  Mill,  Riverdale  Mill,  and  WesI 
Point  Utilization  Ciunnany.  The  eaj)- 
ital  stock  of  this  company  is  $5,000.- 
000.  Its  products  consist  chiefly  of 
wide  duck,  sail  duck,  hose  and  belt- 
ing duck.  It  operates  over  2,000 
looms  and  ahout  100,000  spinriles  and 
consumes  ()0,000  bales  of  cotton  an- 
luially. 

Lanett  Cotton  Mills  are  capit;il- 
ized  at  $2,000,000.  This  mill  man- 
ufactures wide  and  narrow  drills, 
twills,  light  ducks  and  sheetings. 
Its  equipment  consists  of  2,408  looms 
and  85,532  spindles,  being  one  of 
the  largest  cotton  mills  in  the 
South. 

The  Riverdale  Mill  is  now  owned 
and  operated  Ity  the  West  Point 
Maiuifacfuiing  Company. 


The  Lanett  Bleach(M'y  &  Dye 
W'oi'ks  is  a  convei'ting  iilaiil,  dye- 
iiif:  and  bleaching  a  substantial 
aiiioiiiil  iif  the  product  from  all  of 
the  above  named  mills;  besides  this, 
tlit'v  handle  a  large  business  from 
customers  in  other  jiarls  of  the 
count  I'y. 

I-'i'om  the  alio\i'  fads  one  will  .M^e 
that  the  comliined  spindleage  of 
this  \ast  industi-ial  organization  is 
170,752;  the  number  of  looms  oper- 
ated is  4,001;  100,000  bales  of  cotton 
are  consumed  annually,  4,000  per- 
sons are  employed  and  the  com- 
bined pay  rolls  of  these  plants 
amount  to  $75,000  weekly.  It  re- 
quires 12,000  horse  power  to  di'ive 
(he  machinery  contained  in  these 
[ilaids.  Hydro-electric,  rlirect  water 
power  and  steam  powei'  all  combine 
fheii'  forces  to  this  end.  The  larg- 
est   unit,   built    by    the    West    Point 


IMamifacturing  Company  at  a  cost 
ol  halt  a  million  dollars,  is  the 
hydro-electric  iilant,  located  at 
Langdale  on  the  Chattahoochee 
ri\cr.  Ai}out  8,000  horsepower  is 
ili'ii\rd  Ifom  this  plant.  Practically 
all  of  the  power  used  by  the  West 
Point  gi'oup  of  mills  is  generated  at 
|)laiits  owned  and  operated  by  tlie 
coiiiiianies. 

Xow,  as  (o  the  plants  themselves, 
the  construction,  the  manner  of  in 
which  they  are  kept,  a  careful  study 
of  the  pictures  portrayed  here  will 
do  more  toward  giving  one  an  ac- 
curate idea  than  all  the  writing 
possible.  These  cuts  wei'e  made 
from  actual  photographs  in  every 
instance  and  there  is  no  getting 
around  the  wonderful  beauty  of 
these  plants.  The  inside  is  just  as 
beautifully  kept.  To  one  inlei'csted 
in  machinery  and  textile  work  the 
interior  of  these  factories   is   really 


marvelous.  A  consistent  policy  of 
ie]ilacement  has  been  pursued  at  all 
limes,  consequently  the  physical 
condition  of  tlie  various  plants  is 
iif  the  highest  order,  resulting  in 
elliciency  and  maximum  pi'oduc- 
tion.  The  buildings  are  all  well 
ventilated,  heated  and  lighted.  San- 
itary conditions  are  considered  of 
paramount  importance  and  nothing 
lias  been  left  undone  along  this  line. 
No  mill  company  in  the  country 
has  done  more  to  beautify  their 
mills  and  surroundings,  and  no 
company  has  achieved  tiner  results, 
trees,  tlowers  and  shrubs  have  been 
planted  in  the  villages,  the  mills 
are  surrounded  by  them.  Lawns 
are  to  be  found  everywhere  that  a 
patch  of  green  will  enhance  the  pic- 
ture. Thousands  of  dollars  have 
been  spent  to  make  the  villages 
places  of  permanent  beauty,  and 
thev    are      certainlv      model      little 
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cities.  Tliis  work  has  been  very 
carefully  planned  and  carried  out, 
not  the  slightest  detail  has  been 
overlooked. 

The  happiness  and  health  of  the 
operatives  in  the  West  Point  Group 
of  Mills  is  a  matter  of  grave  impor- 
tance to  the  management.  The  men 
at  the  head  of  this  organization 
realize  the  vast  responsibility  that 
is  resting  upon  them;  they  do  not 
feel  that  their  responsibility  ceases 
when  the  operative  walks  out  of  the 
factory  doors.  They  take  a  per 
sonal  interest  in  every  one  of  their 
employees,  and  their  families,  even 
down  to  the  tinest  little  tot  in  the 
villages.  They  are  not  satisfied 
with  building  beautiful  streets  and 
pavements  and  comfortable  homes, 
with  all  modern  conveniences,  bun- 
galow style,  most  attractive  in  de- 
sign with  broad  porches  and  nice 
large  rooms  which  add  so  much 
to  the  comfort  of  summer  evenings 
in  the  Southern  climate.  They  real- 
ize that  recreation  and  social  inter- 
course are  needed  to  make  the  op- 
eratives   contenled    and    happy    and 


THREE  OF  IHE  UEST  POINT  GROUP  OF  .MILLS 

evei-y  elforl  has  been  made  to  meet  which  have  been  established  in 
this  need.  Thousands  of  dollars  each  village  where  the  little  tots 
have  been  invested  in  auditoriums,  begin  to  use  their  hands  and  minds 
swimming  pools,  baseball  parks,  in  the  making  of  useful  articles  as 
moving  picture  (heaters  and  fra-  well  as  learning  to  care  for  their 
ternal  halls  with  modern  equip-  (eeth  and  keep  themselves  neat  and 
ment.  Red  Gross  organizations,  clean.  Particular  emphasis  has 
brass  bands,  Camp  Fire  Girls  and  been  laid  upon  this  work,  only  grad- 
Boy  Scout  Troops,  all  lend  their  uates  from  the  best  training  schools 
share  of  interest  to  fhe  social  life  are  accepted  for  teaching  these  lit- 
of  the  communities,  and  all  these  tie  ones.  The  parents  have  been 
things  add  an  air  of  refmement  and   quick    to    apreciate    the    advantage 

of  sending  fheir  children  to  these 
kindergartens  and  there  are  nearly 
500  children  in  the  combined  at- 
fendance. 


Magnificent  school   buildings   that 


culture  to  the  j)eople. 

Mr.  George  Lanier,  who  is  the 
active  head  of  this  great  corporation 
is  one   of  the  best  known  men    in 

the    textile    world.      He    knows    all       .,„.„ ^, ,.,...,.,. 

about  cotton  mills  and  how  to  run  would  do  justice  to  a  cVty  I'la've  been 

them   successfully,   but   to    tell    the  built  by  the  management  in  all  the 

truth,  his  hobby  is  the  welfare  of  villages.     These  schools  are  a  part 

his  operatives.     He  is  most  enlhu-  of  the  State  school  system  and  their 

siastic  m  the  matter  of  education,  standard    of   excellence     has     been 

He   believes   one    cannot   l)egin   the  recognized  and  commented  upon  by 

training  of  a  child  too  early  in  life  all    educational    authorities,    espec- 

Even    in    the    splendidly    equipped  ially    by    the    state    superintendent 

day  nurseries  which  are  attached  to  of  schools,  who  has  given  them  his 

each    factory,   the   little  babies   are  most     hearty     endorsement.       The 

trained  more  or   less  by  the   daily  funds    provided    by    the    State    and 

routme    of   the   place.     Then    there  eounly   are   naturallv  not   sufficient 

are     the     beautiful     kindergartens  to  meet  the  expenses  of  a  full  nine 


months  tei'm  for  these  schools,  but 
these  funds  have  been  supplement- 
ed by  thousands  of  dollars,  thus 
making  it  possible  for  the  children 
of  all  their  operatives  to  receive  the 
advantages  of  a  nine  months  school. 
Nearly  $.350,000  has  been  invested 
in  schools  and  kindergartens  alone 
and  2,000  children  are  in  daily  at- 
tendance. Domestic  science  and 
manual  ti'aining  are  included  in  the 
regular  course  of  work.  The  school 
buildings  were  all  designed  by  spe- 
cialists and  are  equii)ped  in  the 
very  best  and  most  modern  manner. 

Churches  in  keeping  with  other 
public  buildings  in  the  beautiful 
villages  have  been  erected  by  the 
management.  The  employees  of  the 
mills  are  officers  and  leading  spir- 
its in  all  branches  of  church  work. 
Good  Sunday  schools  flourish  in  the 
villages  and  the  children  are  sent 
regularly  and  seem  greatly  inter- 
ested. 

A  new  feature  of  welfare  work 
which  has  recently  been  taken  up 
by  the  West  Point  Group  of  Mills 
is  Ihe  establishment  of  cafeterias 
in  the  different  mills. 
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The  Leroy  Springs  group  of  mills 
consists  of  six  splendid  textile  mills 
and  forms  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  progressive  cotton  mill  organi- 
zations in  the  entire  country.  The 
comhined  capital  stock  of  these 
mills  is  very  near  $iO00,()00  and  the 
combined  spindleage  is  234,05.3  and 
there  are  5,907  looms  included  in  tlie 
equipment. 

The  most  prominent  and  best 
known  of  these  plants  is  the  J^an- 
caster  Cotton  Mills,  located  at  Lan- 
caster, S.  C.  This  mill  was  founded 
in  1895.  At  that  time  the  site  was 
merely  a  cotton  field.  Today  the 
Lancaster  Mills  is  one  of  the  largest 
textile  plants  under  one  roof,  and 
has  one  of  the  largest  weave  rooms 
in  the  world.  The  plant  covers 
eight  and  one-half  acres  of  ground 
with  a  floor  space  of  fifteen  acres. 
It  is  hard  to  conceive  of  3,006  Dra- 
per looms  under  one  shed  and  to 
believe  that  in  this  one  room  24,000 
bales  of  raw  cotton  are  being  con- 
verted annually  into  cloth.  Other 
products  of  the  mills  are  yarns. 

The  ofllcers  of  these  mills  are: 
Col.  Leroy  Springs,  president;  Wad- 
dy  C.  Thompson,  secretary  and 
ti-easurer;  F.  (iordoii  Cobb,  superin- 
tendent. 

The  Kershaw  Cotton  Mills,  at  Ker- 
shaw, S.  C,  is  another  of  the  Springs 
group.  This  mill  has  an  equipment 
of  12,160  spindles  and  482  looms 
which  are  engaged  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  lawns.  Mr.  Springs  is  presi- 
dent; J.  B.  Bozeman,  Jr.,  secretary 


and   Ircasui'cr;   and    K,   Lrc  Skijipci', 
superintendent. 

Two  of  the  Springs  grouji  of  mills 
are  located  at  Greer,  S.  C,  and  are 
known  as  the  Eureka  Cotton  Mills 
and  the  Spi'ingsteiTi  Mills.  The 
Eureka  plant  has  a  spindleage  of 
25,725  and  600  looms,  which  are 
used  to  manufacture  39 — 68x72  prints 
and  coverts.  The  officers  of  the 
Eureka  Cotton  Mills  are:  Leroy 
Springs,  presid<Mil;  H.  S.  Ad;nns,  sec- 
retaiy  and  treasurer,  and  A.  H.  Rob- 
bins,  ■  manager.  The  Springstein 
Mills'  otficers  are  the  same  as  those 
of  the  Eureka  Mills  with  the  excep- 
tion of  supei'intendenl.  This  posi- 
tion is  filled  by  P.  L.  Wagner.     The 


(■(luiiimcnl  i>['  llic  Springstein  Mills 
eoTisists  of  14,560  spindles  and  570 
looms  which  produce  fine  ginghams. 
The  remaining  two  mills  owned  by 
Mr.  Springs  are  located  at  Fort  Mill, 
S.  C,  and  are  known  as  Fort  Mill 
Manufacturing  Company  No.  1  and 
Fort  Mill  Manufactui'ing  Company 
No.  2.  The  combined  spindleage  of 
these  plants  is  42,000  and  there  are 
1,249  looms  included  in  the  equip- 
ment. Ginghams  and  sheetings  are 
the  pi'oducts  of  these  two  mills. 
Here,  as  at  the  othe]'  plants,  Mr. 
Springs  is  the  chief  officer;  Waddy 
C.  Thomson  is  also  secretary  and 
ti'easurer  of  these  plants;  George 
Fish,  general  manager;  G.  W.  Mc- 


COM^IUMTY  HOUSE  AT  LANCASTER,  S.  C. 


LANCASTER  COTTON  MILLS, 

Kcnzic  is  super'intendent  of  Mill  No. 
2. 

Col.  Leroy  Springs  stands  out 
prominently  among  the  cotton  man- 
ufacturers of  the  South,  as  well  as 
the  entire  country,  as  being  a  man 
of  keen  intellect,  fine  business  judg- 
ment, and  a  giant  in  the  financial 
and  textile  worlds.  Mr.  Springs  is 
an  untiring  worker,  progressive  and 
abreast  of  the  times  in  all  respects. 
Colonel  Springs  is  noted  for  his 
broad,  liberal  policies  in  dealing 
with  his  fellowman.  He  is  keenly 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  his  em- 
ployees and  finds  much  pleasure  in 
mingling  with  them.  He  is  on  the 
most  friendly  terms  with  all  of  his 
help  and  their  families,  even  the 
little  children  of  the  village  know 
him  as  their  friend.  In  his  big, 
generous-hearted  way  he  is  always 
on  the  outlook  for  those  things  that 
will  work  for  an  improvement  and 
betterment  of  working  and  living 
conditions  for  his  operatives. 

Mr.  Springs'  splendid  judgment  of 
human  nature  has  been  the  means 
of  enabling  him  to  pick  out  and 
associate  with  himself  men  to  fill 
the  positions  of  executives  of  his 
various  industries,  who  are  fully  in 
sympathy  with  his  ideas  and  poli- 
cies. Not  alone  thoroughly  capable 
business  men,  but  those  who  realize 
that  the  human  element  of  any  in- 
dustry plays  a  large  part  in  the  suc- 
cess and  prosperity  of  the  business. 

Every  one  of  the  six  mills  have 
their  own  mill  village,  beautifully 
planned  and  carefully  laid  out  by  an 
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expert  landscape  architect.  Streets 
and  pavements  are  kept  in  excellent 
condition,  shade  trees  by  the  hun- 
fireds  have  been  planted,  as  well  as 
thousands  of  shrubs  and  hedge 
plants  throughout  the  villages  with 
a  view  to  enhancing  the  beauty  of 
the  surroundings  and  cultivating  a 
taste  for  the  aesthetic.  The  hun- 
dreds of  cottages  that  have  been 
built  in  the  various  villages  are  all 
of  pleasing  designs,  not  of  the  same 
monotonous  variety  that  used  to  be 
so  conspicuous  at  cotton  mills.  The 
houses  are  well  built,  and  kept  in 
good  repair,  nicely  painted  in  har- 
monious colors.  Wide  porches  pro- 
vide pleasant  places  for  warm  even- 
ings, large  rooms,  convenient  and 
comfortably  equipped,  with  all  mod- 
ern convenineces  such  as  lights, 
water  and  sewerage,  so  far  as  pos- 
sible in  the  particular  section  where 
the  village  is  located,  are  added  at- 
tractions. 

The  owners  urge  the  parents  to 
give  their  children  the  very  best 
possible  opportunities,  and  where 
the  mills  are  not  located  in  a  town 
which  has  a  public  school  system 
they  see  to  it  that  a  modern  school 
house,  completely  equipped,  is  pro- 
vided for  the  use  of  the  children  of 
the  mills.  The  expenses  are  borne 
by  the  mills,  and  by  State  and  coun- 
ty funds.  Thoroughly  competent 
teachers  are  employed  by  the  mills 
to  give  the  chiklren  the  very  best 
advantages. 

Night  schools  are  also  maintained 
for  the  use  of  those  who  were  de- 


prived of  the  oppurtunily  of  an  ed- 
ucation earlier  in  life. 

The  religious  side  of  the  mill  com- 
munities is  well  cared  for,  every 
village  has  its  one  or  more  churches, 
built  by  the  mills  and  largely  main- 
tained by  their  subscriptions.  Sun- 
day schools  give  evidence  of  the 
earnest  religious  spirit  of  the  mill 
operatives. 

Regular  welfare  workers  arc  em- 
ployed in  the  Springs  group  of  mills, 
and  a  specified  sum  is  set  aside  for 
this  particular  branch  of  work,  as 
welfai'c  work  has  long  since  been 
includiMJ  in  the  expense  budget  of 
I  lie  mills  as  legitimate  and  neces- 
s;try.  The  workers  employed  are 
persons  who  have  had  careful  train- 
ing in  the  work  and  ar'e  kind  and 
tactful  in  their  ways,  able  to  get  in 
close  touch  with  the  mill  people 
who  are  very  proud  and  independ- 
ent. 

One  of  the  Community  Houses, 
such  as  are  found  in  the  mill  vil- 
lages of  the  Springs  group,  is  pic- 
tured on  these  pages  and  will  give 
an  idea  of  the  interest  that  is  mani- 
fested by  the  management  in  mak- 
ing mill  life  as  attractive  and  pleas- 
ant as  possible  for  their  employees. 
This  handsome  building  was  built 
at  the  Lancaster  Mills  at  a  cost  of 
about  $30,000.  It  is  the  center  of  all 
village  and  community  work.  Here 
in  this  modernly  equipped  building 
are  rooms  for  reading  and  writing, 
with  copies  of  current  magazines 
and  daily  papers;  there  is  a  domes- 
tic science  department  completely 
fitted  out  for  instruction  and  dem- 


iMistrations  in  the  art;  a  splendidly 
equipped,  large  gymnasium  holds 
attractions  for  those  interested  in 
athletics  and  gym.  work.  Here  are 
played  many  hotly  contested  games 
of  basketball,  volley  ball  and  other 
equally  interesting  indoor  games. 
There  are  shower  baths,  as  well  as 
hot  and  cold  tub  baths,  with  dress- 
ing rooms,  for  the  use  of  both  men 
and  women.  A  swimming  pool  is 
another  attractive  feature  of  the 
building.  And  there  is  a  large,  well 
equipped  auditorium,  with  comfort- 
able seating  arrangements,  a  stage, 
and  all  sorts  of  paraphernalia  which 
is  used  for  entertainments,  public 
meetings  and  all  kin<is  of  gather- 
ings. 

Various  sorts  of  clubs,  including 
sewing,  cooking,  domestic  science, 
as  well  as  for  purely  social  purposes 
and  canning  clubs  among  the  girls 
and  women,  have  added  greatly  to 
the  interest  of  the  women  in  the 
villages.  Trained  nurses  are  in  the 
employ  of  the  mills  who  look  after 
the  health  of  the  communities  and 
attend  to  wants  of  those  who  are  ill. 
Everywhere  cleanliness  and  sanita- 
tion is  impressed  upon  the  peopl(\ 
They  are  encouraged  in  civic  pride 
and  are  instructed  in  how  to  make 
their  homes  more  comfortable  and 
healthful,  also  to  keep  their  prem- 
ises neat  and  attractive. 

Nothing  is  left  undone  at  these 
mills  that  will  help  the  mill  fami- 
lies to  reduce  high  cost  of  living. 
They  are  encouraged  in  thrift,  and 
numbers  of  them  have  handsome 
savings  accounts,  others  own  homes 


and  some  have  other  property  and 
business  investments. 

Most  of  the  operatives  employed 
are  natives  of  the  surrounding 
country,  of  pure  Anglo-Saxon  blood. 
Their  ancestors  fought  bravely  and 
valiantly  for  their  freedom  during 
the  Revolutionary  war,  and  again  in 
the  War  Between  the  States  their 
courage  and  valor  was  written  of  in 
history,  to  this  day  there  is  plenty 
of  heroes  among  them.  Many  of 
their  young  men  went  into  the  ser- 
vice of  their  country  and  made  fine 
records  for  themselves  in  the  great 
world  war,  and  made  their  people 
and  their  mills  proud  to  do  them 
honor. 

Colonel  S[)rings  aided  and  encour- 
aged this  spirit  of  loyalty  to  the 
government  among  his  people,  and 
set  them  a  splendid  example  when 
early  in  the  World  War  he  gave  his 
blessings  to  his  only  son,  and  bade 
liim  riodspeed,  instead  of  doing  as 
some  other  parents  did  over  the 
country,  placing  him  in  some  posi- 
tion of  authority  in  connection  with 
I  ill'  textile  industry  and  keeping  him 
>  I IV   from   hnrm. 

The  Literary  Digest  of  November 
«fli.  1!)I9,  had  an  article  showing  the 
tiniil  figures  on  American  aviators 
and  air  casualties  and  included  the 
names  of  sixty-six  American  avia- 
tors whii  won  the  coveted  title  of 
■'.\ct'"'  during  the  war.  The  seventh 
name  on  I  he  list  is  that  of  Captain 
Elliott  While  Springs,  son  of  Col. 
Tamiiv  Springs,  of  Lancaster,  S.  C, 
and  grandson  of  the  late  Sapt.  Sam- 
uel Elliott  White.     Captain  Springs 
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is  credited  with  eleven  enemy  planes 
downed  and  his  record  in  the  ser- 
vice has  been  the  source  of  much 
pride  and  gratification  lo  his  num- 
erous friends  througiiout  the  coun- 
try. 

Before  I  he  World  War  Captain 
Elliott  Wiiite  Springs  never  dream- 
ed that  one  day  the  Prince  of  Wales 
would  be  visiting  in  America  and 
would  pin  upon  his  breast  one  of 
the  most  prized  and  honored  deco- 
rations in  the  possession  of  (ireat 
Britain.  But  the  young  Prince  on  a 
visit  to  America  bestowed  upon 
Captain  Springs  the  Distinguished 
Service  Flying  Cross,  thus  publicly 
thanking  the  young  American  air 
man  for  his  gallantry  and  bravery 
during  the  great  war. 

Captain  Springs  has  been  deco- 
rated before  for  the  same  exploits 
which  won  him  the  British  honors. 
Just  before  he  left  the  American 
service  to  return  to  private  life  he 
was  awarded  the  American  Distin- 
guished Service  Cross.  The  British 
records  describe  the  particular 
deeds  for  which  he  was  decorated 
as  follows:  "For  gallantry  and  skill 
on  August   22,    1918,  this   otTicei'  at- 


tacked a  formation  of  five  Fokker 
[(lanes,  one  of  which  he  shot  dov/n 
and  crashed  South  of  Yelu.  He  im- 
mediately attacked  another  enemy 
id"  this  formation  which  hi>  drove 
East;  then  he  had  to  pull  out  of  the 
fight,  having  shot  up  all  of  his  am- 
munition. In  the  evening  of  the 
same  day  he  attacked  three  Fokker 
planes  over  Baiiaumc  which  were 
driving  on  one  n['  niir  machines. 
Two  of  these  be  di'iixc  KasI  and  tlie 
third  he  shot  ddwn  after  a  short, 
,iiiil  skillful  fight,  thereby  getting 
this  iii,,?hine  out  of  a  very  difficult 
situation.  On  (lie  .'ird  of  August, 
1918,  while  esco!  I  lo  a  formation  of 
De  Haviland  9s  attacking,  he,  by 
skillful  fighting,  drove  off  a  strong 
attack  of  Fokl^er  bii)lanes,  one  of 
which  was  shot  down.  His  work  as 
a  flight  commander  has  been  mark- 
ed by  rare  combination  of  cool  judg- 
ment and  most  aggressive  fighting 
tactics  which  has  been  a  splendid 
example  to  the  whole  squadron." 

The  American  citation  compli- 
ments Captain  Springs  for  "extra- 
ordinary heroism  in  action."  From 
the  aliove  it  may  be  seen  that,  Cap- 
tain Si»rings  was  one  of  the  tieroes 


of  the  war,  a  spectacular,  daring 
and  gallant  airman,  who  shot  down 
eleven  German  planes  from  the  sky. 
When  the  war  came  he  was  tested 
and  proved  true.  When  the  war 
was  over,  and  Captain  Springs,  like 
the  millions  of  other  Amei'ican 
fighting  men,  went  back  once  more 
in  private  life,  quiet  and  unaffected. 

Captain  Springs  has  inherited  all 
cd"  his  father's  energy,  enthusiasm 
and  push,  and  being  endowed  with 
his  splendid  courage  and  fine  judg- 
ment there  is  no  doubt  that  one  day 
when  the  mantle  of  his  father  falls 
upon  his  shoulders,  and  he  assumes 
the  responsibility  of  the  Springs  in- 
dustrial and  financial  affairs  he  will 
prove  himself  fully  able  to  take  the 
splendid  work  that  has  grown  out 
oi  his  father's  efforts. 

The  Springstein  Mill,  which  is  lo- 
cated at  Chester,  S.  C.,  is  named  in 
memory  of  the  original  family  name 
of  Colonel  Springs.  Wlien  the  fam- 
ily came  from  Holland  and  settled  in 
j\ew  York  in  1717,  the  name  was 
abridged  from  Springstein  to 
Springs.  This  mill,  formerly  known 
as  the  Chester  Mills,  was  purchased 
in   1906  by  Colonel  Sid'ings  and  un- 


der liis  capable  management  the 
equipment  was  increased  and  the 
building  was  enlarged  and  improved 
until  today  it  is  in  an  up-to-date 
condition,  successful  and  flourish- 
ing. The  superintendent  and  over- 
seers of  this  mill  are  capable  mill 
men  and  look  closely  after  the  in- 
terests of  the  owners  and  employ- 
ees. 

The  Eureka  Cotton  Mill,  also  lo- 
cated at  Chester,  was  acquired  by 
(jolonel  Springs,  and.  like  all  other 
of  his  enterpris(>s,  il  was  quickly 
readjusted  and  put  on  a  sound 
financial  basis  which  has  resulted  in 
a  most  gratifying  growth  and  ex- 
pansion. The  equipment  consists  at 
the  present,  of  25,752  sjjindles  and 
600  Draper  looms,  with  a  capital 
stock  of  $150,000.  The  output  of  this 
mill  plant  is  39-68  x  72  prints  and 
coverts,  and  like  the  product  of  the 
other  mills  of  Colonel  Springs,  they 
are  very  popular  with  the  trade. 

The  Fort  Mill  Manufacturing 
Company,  which  is  located  at  Fort 
Mill,  S.  C,  was  established  by  the 
late  Samuel  E.  White,  and  asso- 
ciates, in  1888.  Captain  White  was 
a    |)lant(M'  of  [(rominence,  intei'ested 
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in  the  advanceiiKHit  and  progress  of 
his  connnunity.  Througli  (lie  estab- 
lishment of  the  Fort  Mill  Manufac- 
turing Company  Fort  Mill  has 
grown  from  a  little  village  of  a  few 
stores  to  a  flourishing  industrial 
town.  The  second  mill  was  organ- 
ized among  the  citizens  of  Fort 
Mill,  in  co-operation  with  Captain 
White  and  John  M.  iSpratt.  These 
(■(it toil  mills  have  both  been  enlarg- 
ed    and     the     capacity     nioi'e     than 


doubled,  the  combined  number  of 
spindles  in  the  tw'o  plants  is  42,000 
with  1,249  looms,  all  of  which  are 
engaged  in  the  manufactui'e  of  sta- 
ple ginghams  and  sheetings. 

The  Kershaw  Mills,  which  are  lo- 
cated at  Kersliaw,  S.  C,  have  a  cap- 
ital slock  of  $300,000  with  12,160 
spindles  and  182  looms.  This  plant 
was  organized  among  the  farmers  of 
the  suri'ounding  countiy  and  by  the 
meT'chants     of     the     town.     Colonel 


Spi'ings  was  instrumental  in  starting 
the  mills  and  was  made  president, 
with  Lang  N.  Anderson,  secretary 
and  treasurer,  and  S.  (1.  Dover,  su- 
pei'intendent.  This  mill  is  very 
lieaufiful,  all  of  the  cotton  used  in 
it  is  practically  bought  from  the 
surrouTiding  countiy  and  the  mills 
have  been  of  great  benelll  Id  the 
[)eople  of  that  section,  most  of 
whom  came  from  the  country  and 
are  g(J(.id,  sobei',  industrious  citizens. 


As  stated  in  the  beginning  of  this 
article.  Colonel  Springs  takes  a  very 
personal  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
all  his  operatives,  and  he  sees  to  it 
that  not  ordy  their  working  condi- 
tions, but  their  living  conditions  are 
all  that  could  be  desired.  Every 
mill  has  its  own  village,  the  cottages 
are  well  built,  comfortable  and  con- 
venient, painted  in  pleasing  colors, 
and  each  house  has  all  city  devices 
such  as  lights  and  watei'. 
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Gaslnn  Counly.  N.  H.,  leads  all  (illi- 
01'  sections  nf  Ihc  ciumlry  in  llii; 
(ipveldpini'iil  (if  ii'xiilc  imliisl  rii's 
anil  is  llie  lliii'il  lar^icsl  Icxlilc 
Cdunly  in   lln.'  I'nili'ii  Slalcs  Imlay. 

In  the  late  80"s  and  on   up  In   (he 
licginning-   nf   llii'    2(llli    ciMdni'y    (lie 
[ii^oplc    nf    Ihe    Snulll    began    In    ccal- 
i/,i'   ninrc    llic    fnlly   n{'   I'aising   cnllnn, 
shipping     Ihc    raw     prndiirl     In     Ihc 
^e\v  England  Slalcs  and  llicn  |)a>'ing 
ri'eiglil    In    hrinjj    back    Ihc    liin'shcd 
pidducl    t'ni'    hnnic   cnnsuinpl  inn.      A 
gnnd  deal  nf  lilcfahirc  was  ]inblisli- 
cil   nn    I  he   snbjcci    IIm  I    scl    I  he   pen  - 
|iic  In  Ihinknig  sernmsly.     Kach  lil- 
Ib'  Inwii  and   Irindcl   licr  inic  nbsess- 
cd  wil  b  I  be  idea  id'  b  i\  ing  a  col  In  i 
mill    all    ils    nwn.      I'hc    prng''essi\e 
men  id'  the  communities  got  togelb- 
er    and    sfarterl    things.      Everyhmly 
in    a    Inwnship    was    asked    to    fa];c 
slock    in    Ihc   nulls,   either  so    nundi 
cash    ni'   a    guar'anteed    "[)romise    to 
])ay."     .Mills  sr>rung  up  everywhere. 
Many   poor  farmers     went,     wilh 
their  families^  into  the  mills  lo  wnrk 
no  harder  than  they  did   on   their 
farms  but  to  earn  more  ready  mon- 
ey as  well  as  to  live  in  more  com- 
fortable   houses   and    to    give    their 
children  far  better  advantages  for 
education  in  the  public  schools  of 
the   town.     Today   numbers    nf   the 
sons   of   such   iioor  men   aii>   either 
owners  oul  right  of  the  mills  or  are 
superintendents     or     other     execu- 
tives   with    lai'ge    interests    in    Ihc 
mills.     At   fii'sl    it  was   pretty   hard 
sledding  but  hard  work  and  cirefin 
management   resulted    in    a      steady 
growth  and  prosperity  for  Ihc  milh. 
Today  the  mill   tnwns   in   the   Pied- 
mont   section    are    lliickly    scatter- 
ed among  the  farms.     There  are  no 
gienf  cities  where  all  the  texlile  in 
riustries  ai-e  locateil.  bul  many  small 
towns  with  factories  everywhere.  ,\ 
notable   f'lct   is    thai    ajjpvoxim  de'y 
85  per  cent  of  all  the  money  invest- 
ed in  cotton  industries  in  North  Cai- 
olina  ccmes  from  local  ])Pople. 

The  gieatest  asset  of  the  Southern 
manufacturiM'  is  the  character  of 
the  employees  all  nf  whom  are  pui'-e 
blooded,  all-American  stock,  know- 
ing only  the  English  language  and 
without  socialistic  views  and  little 
or  no  interest  in  I.  W.  W.  pi'opagan- 
da. 

.Vnnther  great  asset  of  the  South- 
ern mills  is  the  fact  that  the  execu- 
ti\f's.  si)e  iking  the  same  language  a^ 
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their  opjerat 
atmosphere 
democratic 
their    help, 
with  them  a 
instructions 


ives,  I'eared  in  the  same  of   his   duty   to   his   help   and   their 

and    having    the    most  families.     He  apijreciates  the  great 

ideas    in    dealing    with  opportunity  God  has  given  him  to 

come    in    daily   contact  uplift    his    fellow    man,    and,    aside 

nd  are  able  to  give  their  from  this,  he  appreciates  that  from   fice    he    not    only    covered    himself 

in    the    mills    in    plain  a       lurely      economic      standpoint,  with  honoi',  but  was  always  engross 


cational  advantages  and  better 
woi'king  conditions  results  in  more 
cincii-nt  workers  in  the  mills  more 
pi'ide  in  the  quality  of  the  "output 
and  the  prosperity  of  the  mills 
themselves. 

The  Armstrong  group  of  mills 
was  founded  by  the  late  Col.  C.  B. 
.Vrmstrong  and  from  a  small  begin- 
ning of  one  single  mill  there  has 
grown  a  great  organization  that  is 
constantly  expanding.  The  Arm- 
si  rong  group  numbers  ten  splendid 
lexlile  i)lants  today.  Most  of  them 
ai'c  located  in  Gaston  county. 

r,nl.  Ai'mstrong  was  lacking  in 
IM'actical  knowledge  of  the  textile 
business  when  he  entered  lh(>  field, 
hut  being  possessed  of  a  large 
amount  of  good,  hard,  connuon  sense 
and  fine  .judgemeid  coupled  with 
keen  executive  ability  and  a  wond- 
erful i)ei'snnalily.  he  applied  his  ev- 
eiy  energy  to  the  advancement  of 
bis  business.  'J'bc  result  has  been 
fir  above  his  ambitions.  Col.  Arm- 
si  long  soon  became  prominent  as  a 
powerful  factor  in  the  textile  in- 
dusliy  of  the  Piedmont  section. 
His  fi'iends  and  feUow  citizens,  re- 
cognizing his  abiHty  and  worth, 
united  in  their  influence  to  make 
lim  mayor  of  Gastonia  in  which  of- 
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English  that  is  unilei'stood  by 
one. 

The  Southern   textile  mill  ownei- 
is  daily  growing  in  the  knowledge  of 


every   money  invested  for  the  uplift  of  his   cd  in  doing  big  things  foi'  his  town 
operatives,  and  the  development  of   that  would  help  the     citizens     and 


Ibeii' 
ing  t 


lives  in  broader  channels,  giv- 
lem  better  homes,  better  edu- 
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place  it  upon  the  highest  plane  be- 
foie  the  public.  He  held  many  other 
jMisitions  nf  honor  and  trust  in  the 
civic  life  of  the  thi'iving  little  city 
and  won  the  admiration  and  respect 
of  all  who  knew  him.  He  was  un- 
tii'ing  in  his  elViu'ts  to  promote  any 
gDiid  cause  that  would  work  for 
the  good  of  his  fellow  citizens. 

This  same  fine  spirit  and  broad 
vision  was  largely  tlie  secret  of  his 
success  in  all  his  financial  under- 
takings. Becaus(>  of  this  very  be- 
lief in  his  fellow  nriTi  and  a  great 
desire  to  make  a  personal  applica- 
lion  of  Ihc  (iolden  Rule  has  has 
been  warmly  supp(U-led  in  all  his 
beads  of  departmcMits  and  on  down 
in  the  humblest  woi'kei'  in  his  mills. 
Kveryone  if  them  knew  and  loved 
him  and  wei'e  glad  of  an  oppor- 
tunity to  caia'y  out  his  commis 
?ions. 

The  Monarch  Mills  at  Dallas,  Gas- 
ton   county,   was   the   beginning   of 
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Col.  Armstrong's  work  in  the  tex- 
tile field,  this  plant  being  built  in 
1906.  The  equipment  consists  of  6,- 
000  spindl(>s  for  the  manufacture 
of  combed  yai'ns.  The  piesent  of- 
ficers are  G.  C.  Armstrong,  presi- 
dent; W.  R.  Armstrong_  vice  presi- 
dent, A.  K.  Winget,  secretary  and 
treasurer.  Indeed,  these  splendid 
executives  have  had  charge  of  all 
the  Armstrong  mills  since  the  death 
of  Col.  C.  B.  AT'mstrong. 

Col.  Armstrong  has  beiMi  succimmI- 
ed  in  the  management  of  his  textile 
interests  by  his  son,  C.  C.  Armstrong 
as  president.  ;\Ir.  C.  C.  Armslrong 
is  a  son  worliiy  of  liis  fafiii'i'.  He 
has  pi'actically  grown  up  in  the  bus- 
iness and  has  a  fine  i)racfical  knuw- 
ledge  of  the  textile  industry,  coup- 
led with  the  very  best  educational 
advantages.  Inlieriting  many  of  his 
fathei'"s  fine  traits  and  business 
qualifications  h(>  is  busily  engaged 
in  carrying  on  his  fathers  demo- 
cratic ideas  in  the  conduct  of  the 
business. 

Mr.  A.  K.  Winget,  who  has  always 
been  associated  in  the  liusiness  as 
secretary  and  treasurer,  is  another 
I)owei'ful  factor  in  the  nr,inag(>ment 
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plant  has  2,500  spindles  driven  by 
liydro-electric  power,  as  is  all  I  be 
machinery  of  the  Armstrong  group. 
.\11  of  the  Armstrong  mills  manufac- 
ture combed  yarns,  some  fine  and 
some  cnarse.    There  is  no  better  cli- 


Col.  .Vinislrong.  (-omb(>d  yarns  are 
the  product  and  tlie  10,000  I'ing  and 
4,400  twister  spindles  which  com- 
prise (he  equii:)menl  are  of  flu'  most 
modei'n  type.  \\'.  V.  Kincaid_  as  su- 
[>(M-inlendenf.  has  Ikmmi  a  grcal    far- 
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of  the  Armstrong  mills.  Mr.  Winget 
is  a  man  of  wide  expei'ience  and  has 
a  keen  knowledge  of  the  textile  in- 
dustry. Always  he  was  the  warm 
friend  and  wise  counselor  of  Col. 
Ai'mstrong.  They  shared  alike  in 
their  views  and  ideas  as  to  the 
management  of  the  mills  and  their 
attitude  towanl  their  employees.  Mr. 
C.  C.  Armstrong  and  Mr.  Winget  are 
equally  as  congenial  and  bf)tli  are 
very  earnest  in  llieir  endeavor-  not 
only  to  make  their  organizations  (he 
equal  of  any,  but  to  deal  so  humane- 
ly with  Iheii'  help  thai  (hey  will  be 
repaid  by  (he  honest  e(lor(  (d'  (heir 
operatives  in  the  mills  and  by  (he 
[ileasure   of   seeing    them    rise    (o   a 

highei-  plane  of  ciiizenship. 

the  Monarch  mills  at  Dallas  have 
■\  niosf  efficient  and  capable  super- 
intendent in  the  person  of  J.  L. 
Gribble.  Mr.  Gribble  has  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  his  business  and  is 
quite    poi)ular   with   his   operatives. 

The  Piedmont  Spinning  Co.  is  an- 
other of  the  mills  built  in  1906.  This 


mate  anywhere  foi'  (hi'  manufacture 
of  cotton  yai'Ms  (ban  (hat  of  the 
l-iedmoid.  seclion  of  (he  Carolinas 
and  the  Gaston  county  mills  aT'e 
noted  fo!-  the  very  high  quality  of 
their  yarns.  The  Piedmont  Si)jnning 
Mills    Co.    was    founded    in    li)0()    bv 


in    (he   splendid   success   of   the 
as    well    as    a      most     helpful 


tor 
mi 

friend  and  advisor  lo  his  operatives. 
The  Dunn  .Manufactui'ing  Co.,  lo- 
cated a(  Gaslonia  was  founded  in 
]!)()«  Willi  an  equii)men(  of  10,200 
S|)indles.      P.    P.    Iluirsbdier'    is    (he 


capable  superintendent  in  charge, 
and  under  his  management  the  mills 
are  in  a  very  prosperous  condition. 
Two  hundred  operatives  of  the  very 
best  type  are  employed.  They  are 
sleady,  sobei'.  and  industrious. 

Col.  Arms(i'ong"s  next  mill  was  (he 
Armsd'ong  Cotton  Mill.  This  mill 
was  built  along  the  same  lines  as  the 
others,  thoioughly  modern  in  every 
respect  and  has  4.500  spindles  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacture  of  single 
and  ply  yarns  8s  to  20s.  This  mill 
has  been  most  successfully  operated 
widi  N.  B.  Davis,  superintendent. 
M.  Davis  is  a  man  of  long  experience 
in  (he  co((on  mill  imsiiiess,  a  capa- 
ble manager  and  a  "sup(>r"  held  in 
high   esleem    by    his  operatives. 

In  19l()  (wo  more  mills  were  ad- 
'led  to  (he  .Vrmstrong  gi'OU]).  One 
of  Ihese  was  (he  .Mu(ual  Cotton  Mills 
''ompany.  This  plan(  has  6,500  spin- 
dles which  i)roduc<>  30s  (o  36s  comb- 
ed yains.  H.  C.  Black  is  the  excel- 
lent superintendent,  a  man  of  tini* 
executive  ability,  keen  judgemeni; 
wide  awake  and  thoroughly  ali\e 
(o  the  interests  <d'  both  (he  man- 
agement and  the  operatives.  The 
his(ory  of  this  mill  is  decidedly 
more  interesting  than  that  of  most 
cottozi  mills  of  the  day_  but  nothing 
could  more  clearly  show  the  splen- 
did spirit  that  dominated  Col.  Arm- 
strong when  he  planned  the  erection 
of  this  mill.  So  strongly  had  Col. 
Armstrong  been  interested  in  his 
opei'atives  and  so  anxious  was  he  to 
gi\'e  (hem  a  stpiare  deal  in  (he  woT'ld 
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he  decided  to  give  them  an  op!»or- 
tunity  fo  become  stockholders  in 
the  mill.  Accordingly  he  of^'ered  r.O 
per  cent  of  the  entire  capifnl  slocl;: 
of  $160,000  in  small  lots  to  his  hands. 
The  quick  response  of  his  offer  am! 
the  clamor  for  more  was  wonderful. 
Every  shai'e  of  the  $80,000  was 
snapped  up  immediafely  and  I  hey 
wanted  more.  If  is  because  of  'his 
harmonious  interest  in  each  olher 
and  that  the  Armstrong  Mini's  are 
I'un  on  a  mutual  plan  the  ()i)er  liive:^ 
being  recognized  as  partners,  Mini 
Iheir  inlei-ests  are  gi'owing  -m'-.iI  ex- 
panding all  the  time. 

Seldom,  if  ever,  has  such  a  ven- 
ture been  al tempted.  The  plan  of 
the  Mutual  Cotton  Mills  was  most 
unique,  but  it  has  met  with  wonder- 
ful success.  The  plan  by  which  Col. 
.Ai'mstrong  and  Mr  .Winget  accom- 
p.lished  this  was  through  the  Build- 
ing and  Loan.  No  person  was  allow- 
ed to  take  out  more  than  ten  shares 
and  the  persons  taking  out  mill 
stock  would  never  in  thr;  woi'ld  have 
been  owners  of  cotton  mill  stock  in 
any  other  way. 

The  Armstrong  executives  sure- 
ly deserve  great  credit  for  this  gen- 
ei'ous  i)lan  which  was  devised  whol- 
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These  mills  make  36s  cumbed 


are  made  in  these  mills,  60s  to  80s,  Mills. 

and  there  are  12,000  spindles  in  op-  yarns. 

eration.  The  last  of  the  Armstrong  mills  to 
In  1!)19  the  Winget  Yarns  Mills  be  erected  was  the  Helen  Yarn  mills 
Cnmi)any  and  the  Victory  Yarns  of  Rock  Hill,  S.  C,  which  was  found- 
Mills  Company  were  added  to  the  ed  in  1920  by  W.  R.  Armstrong, 
ever  growing  Armstrong  group,  who  is  president  and  treasurer'.  The 
Hdlh  (if  flicsc  mills  ai'e  thoroughly  same    broad    policies      and      liberal 
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ly  for  the  pui'pose  of  giving  their 
operatives  a  chance  to  have  an  in- 
terest in  the  business  in  which  they 
were  employed.  If  gave  them  a  new 
interest  and  incentive  in  life,  some- 
thing more  to  save  for,  a  chance  to 
save  something  for  the  future,  and 
for  the  education  of  their  children 
and  advancement  of  their  children. 

The  Armstrong  group  of  mills  are 
careful  about  the  help  they  em- 
ploy. Persons  coming  into  the  mills 
are  given  every  oi)portunity  to  do 
the  best  they  know  how.  There  is 
a  very  high  standard  or  morality  in 
all  the  mills  and  e\(M'y  one  is  ex- 
pected to  live  up  lo  this  standard. 
Some  times  a  family  of  ne'er  do 
wells  gets  into  the  connnunity.  They 
are  given  the  kindest  ii-eafment  and 
every  opportunity  to  do  well  but  if 
they  fail  they  are  sent  away  from 
the  mills. 

.\n(illii'r  (if  111!'  mills  d'cclcd  in 
l'J16  iiy  the  .V''mslrong  executives 
was  the  Seminole  Cotton  Mills.  They 
are  located  at  Gastonia  and  S.  W. 
Smith  is  the  sui)erintend(Mit.  Mr. 
Smith  is  keenly  interested  in  his 
work  and  keeps  a  cai'eful  watch  on 
the  business,  always  encouraging 
the  operatives  tn  keep  up  the  high 
standard  nf  workmanship  which  is 
the  pride  of  the  factory.    Fne  yarns 


modern  in  the  matter  of  buildings 
and  equipment.  The  A^ictory  mills 
ac  much  larger  than  the  Winget, 
inving  a  spindleage  of  20,000  while 
(he  Winget  has  8,0')0  spiTidles.  The 
Victory  makes  the  finest  cotton 
yarns  of  the  entire  group,  80s  to 
100s.  H.  H.  Winget  is  the  efficient 
superintendent.  W.  Lee  Smith  is 
superinfendeni   of  the  Winget  Yarn 


treatment  are  held  witli  regai-d  to 
the  operation  of  the  mills  and  the 
operatives  as  is  exercised  in  the 
other  mills  of  the  Armstrong  group. 
In  all  of  the  Armstrong  mills  the 
mill  buildings  are  of  modern  mill 
construction.  A  great  deal  of  care 
and  thought  has  been  given  to  mak- 
ing them  thoroughly  comfoi'fable 
for  the  operatives  in  every  way.     It 


is  hardly  necessary  that  every  pre- 
caution has  been  taken  to  safeguard 
the  health  of  the  workers.  Modern 
cotton  mill  manufacturers  are  aware 
that  even  skilled  workers  can  not 
do  the  most  efficient  work  in  an  un- 
sanitary atmosphere,  consequently 
interiors  of  modern  mills  are  kept 
spotlessly  clean  and  pleasant.  San- 
itary drinking  fountains,  the  use  of 
humidifiei's  to  add  a  certain  quality 
nf  moisture  to  the  air  as  well  as  to 
help  keep  it  free  from  lint,  are  used. 
The  scrub  women  (colored)  seeing 
that  the  floors  are  clean  and  the 
old  man  withh  is  broom,  are  all 
factors  that  play  important  parts  in 
keeping  the  mills  spick  and  span. 

The  machinery  in  all  the  plants  is 
constantly  being  renewed  when  ne- 
cessary, or  when  something  bettei', 
like  individual  motor  drives  for  each 
machine,  which  greatly  lessens  the 
danger  of  accidents,  comes  along. 
In  doing  this  the  operatives  are  giv- 
en every  possible  advantage  for  a 
maximum  production  of  the  highest 
qualify  with  the  least  possible  ex- 
ei'tion. 

It  is  easy  to  understand,  from  the 
above  paragraph^  why  the  Arm- 
strong hands  are  satisfied  with 
woi'king  conditions  and  the  high 
uage  which  is  paid  them  for  their 
work.  In  addition  the  superintend- 
ents are  always  on  the  lookout  for 
workers  who  are  ambitious  and  are 
striving  to  rise  above  the  common 
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plane.  Heads  of  the  various  deparl- 
ments  have  instructions  to  encoui- 
age  this  class  of  help  and  give  theni 
every  opportunity  for  advancement. 

There  is  a  friendly,  sympathetic 
feeling  existing  in  the  mills,  and, 
as  a  general  rule  a  warm  welcome  is 
extended  to  strangers  who  come  inio 
the  mills.  Especially  is  this  ti'ue  if 
they  are  inclined  to  take  an  inter- 
est in  the  mills  and  their  work. 

Community  and  welfaic  wnrk  has 
long  played  an  active  pari  in  liir 
.Vrmstrong  organizations.  Traineil 
workers  are  employed  to  gd  among 
the  mill  families  in  a  friendly,  tact- 
ful way.  Mothers  are  instructed  in 
the  rearing  of  their  little  onos. 
Home  economics  classes  under  the 
direction  of  capable  teacherss  have 
done  a  great  real  (owards  the  uplift 
of  the  home  life  and  teaching  the 
mill  people  the  ai-t  of  giving  their 
families  more  wholesome,  nourish- 
ing food. 

Each  mill  ciunmunity  has  its 
community  house  where  there  is  a 
commodious  assembly  hall,  which 
affords  a  meeting  place  for  the  va- 
rious organizations  of  both  the  men 


SEMINOLE  COriON  MILLS,  (;\srONL\,  N 

A  novel  idea  of  Col.  Annsfrong's 
and  a  generous  one_  was  Ilia  I  of 
ctfering  prizes  every  yeai'  f(ir'  liic 
best  kept  premises,  thus  encoui-ig- 


(;. 


ing  a  spirit  of  neatness  and  the  love 
I  if  order  and  beauty  among  the  mill 
families.  The  present  management 
continues  this  policy.  I'Mfty  fiollai's 
in  cash  is  given  for  the  best  kept 
.\,n(ls;  $25.00  for  the  second  best, 
$15.00  for  the  third  and  $10.00  for 


spect  and  1(m>1  lliat  lliey  are  ob- 
jects of  charily.  The  management 
d(ies  not  believe  in  patronizing  the 
Iwlp,  bul   I'ather  to  help  those  who 


ly    or    township,    supiihMiHMilcd 
funds  from  the  mills. 

There  is  no  such  thing  among 
modern  mills  as  browbeating 
help  and  trying  to  keep  them  in 
norance.  The  mills  are  very  proud 
of  the  intelligence  of  their'  people 
and  urge  them  to  have  their  chil- 
di'en  take  advantage  of  the  splendid 
cotton  mill  be  found  m  this  day  .-ducational  opportunities  that  were 


I  I'v   In  hf'lp  themselves. 

<;ollon  mills  ha\('  been  perhaps 
I  111'  greatest  faclnr  in  I  he  Snuth  in 
giving  the  poorer  class  an  opixir- 
I unity  for  education.  Nowhere  will 
a 


the 
the 
ig- 


tliat    has   not   made    the    matter   of 


PIEUMOM 

the 


SPINNINC;   COMPANY,  (.ASTONIA,  N.  C. 


and  wiinicn  of  the  communities. 
Th(M'e  is  a  well  equipped  kitchen 
banquet  hall  for  the  emuloyei's"  af- 
fairs. This  is  up-to-date  as  In 
equipment,  having  silver,  linen,  chi- 
na, etc.  Many  en.ioyablc  banquets 
and  suppers  are  held  in  this  room 
where  the  operatives  pet  logethei 
and  discuss  matters  of  importance. 

This  community  house  is  the  cen- 
ter of  all  entertainments,  lectures, 
concepts,  etc.,  and  similar  occasions. 
The  operatives  know  that  it  is  for 
their  use  and  find  much  pleasure  in 
using  it  freely 


fourth.  Ii(>sid('s  lln^se  lilieral 
prizes  llici-c  is  annllicr  liandsnmc 
prizi'  giM'ti  In  Ihi'  family  thai  ranks 
liiglicsl  ill  I  he  llircc  \-illages  nf  I  lie 
Clai"i.  Dunn  and  .Vrmslrniig  Mills. 
These  ])rizes  promote  a  friendly 
spii'it  nf  rivalry  among  the  opera- 
fives  and  llnur  families  and  much 
enthusiasm  is  maiiifesled  in  llie  ef- 
foi't  to  win  them. 

A  notable  feature  of  the  generns- 
ity  of  the  Aiansti'nng  management  is 
that  the  work  they  are  doing  among 
Iheir  ojieratives  is  not  of  a  nature 
1(1  cause  them  In  Inse  llieir  self  re- 


schools  for  the  children  of  their  op- 
era lives  a  matter  of  jiaramount  im- 
[ini'tance.  Wherever  there  is  a  cot- 
Ion  faclnry,  ,just  so  surely  there  is 
an  excellent  school  building,  de- 
pending on  the  sizi^  nf  the  village 
and  the  number  of  children.  Re- 
gardless of  size,  the  building  will 
lie  found  comfortable,  healthful  and 
bright.  Teachers  enqiloyed  in  cot- 
ton mill  schools  must  be  well  equip- 
ped for  instructing  the  children  and 
use  their  influence  lo  raise  them 
to  a  higher  plane  of  society.  Good 
salaiies  are  paid  them  by  the  coun- 


denied  themselves. 

There  is  a  mistaken  idea  existing 
in  tlic  mind  of  certain  j)ortiniis  of 
the  pulilie,  those  unfamiliar  with 
I  he  rciil  situation  in  mill  c  mmun- 
ilies.  In  the  effect  that  these  people 
never  do  anything  else  but  work  in 
cotton  mills.  This  is  not  true  at  all. 
Many  of  the  young  people  are  not 
satisfied  with  an  ordinary  public 
school  education  and  frequently 
Ihey  imrsue  llieii'  studies  in  the 
colleges  and  universily  nf  the  state. 
Often  they  will  return  In  I  lie  very 
same  mill  where  they  niiy  have 
worked  as  doffer  boys  and  lake  up 
the  business  again  in  a  ninre  intelli- 
gent way.  Again,  they  oflen  gn  out 
inIo  the  various  walks  of  life,  hold- 
ing positions  of  responsibility  the 
(^qual  of  any  citizen  in  the  commun- 
ily. 

Cotton  mill  people,  as  a  rule  are 
intensely  interested  in  all  religious 
works.  They  get  togethei'  and  or- 
ganize churches  which  they  finance 
themselves^  aided  most  generously 
liy  the  mill  management.  It  is  a 
custom  of  the  management  to  re- 
serve certain  locations  for  the  erec- 
tion of  churches.  These  are  donated 
to  the  operatives  along  with  a  fi- 
nancial assistance. 

The    living   conditions    in    all    the 
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WYMOJO  YARN   VIILLS,  ROCK  HILL,  S.   C. 


Armstrong  group  of  mills  are  prac- 
tically the  same.  Of  course  the  old- 
perhaps  doing  bigger  things,  but 
there  is  the  same  splendid  spirit  of 
co-operation  to  be  found  in  every 
community. 

Since  most  of  these  mills  are  lo- 
cated in,  or  very  near  Gastonia  and 
Rock  Hill,  S.  C,  they  have  the  ad- 
vantages of  both  town  and  country. 
This  makes  it  very  pleasant  indeed. 
Many  of  them  have  automobiles  of 
their  own  and  find  no  difficulty  in 
transportation  to  and  from  town. 
There  is  also  a  line  of  street  rail- 
way connecting  the  various  mills 
with  the  towns. 

The  Wymojo  Yarn  Mills  of  the 
Armstrong  group  are  located  at 
Rock  Hill,  S.  G.  C.  C.  Armstrong  is 
president;  W.  R.  Armstrong,  general 
manager;  A.  K.  Wingot,  secretary 
and  treasui-er,  and  F.  B.  Frissell  is 
superintendent  in  charge.  Mr.  Fris- 


sell is  a  man  greatly  interested  in 
the  progress  of  the  mills,  thorough- 
ly wide  awake  and  capable.  The 
operatives  all  know  that  he  has 
their  interest  at  heart  also  and  are 
anxious  to  please  him  and  abide  by 
his  decisions. 

Living  conditions  are  excellent  at 
the  Wymojo  Mills.  For  their  bene- 
fit the  Armstrong  management  has. 
provided  a  beautiful  park  and  in 
this  park  has  erected  a  nice,  large, 
well  equipped  community  hall  for 
the  use  of  mill  families.  A  hand- 
home  Y.  M.  C.  A.  contains  reading 
rooms,  auditorium,  hot  and  cold 
shower  and  tub  baths,  as  well  as  a 
nice  large  swimming  pool,  with  ad- 
jacent dressing  rooms  and  lockers, 
is  a  source  of  much  pleasure  to  the 
operatives. 

Since  the  mills  are  in  the  city  of 
Rock  Hill,  the  opei'atives  and  their 


families  have  every  advantage  of 
the  town  in  the  way  of  educational 
facilities,  churches,  amusements, 
etc. 

Ninety  per  cent  of  the  operatives 
have  been  with  the  Wymojo  Yarn 
Mills  since  they  were  first  started. 
This  fact,  alone,  is  proof  of  the 
splendid  treatment  they  receive  at 
the  hands  of  their  employers.  A 
loyal  spirit  of  pride  in  both  the 
mills  and  the  village  dominates  the 
entire  community.  The  mill  people 
are  a  first  class  lot  of  citizens,  mor- 
ally and  physically,  and  daily  they 
are  gaining  in  knowledge. 

The  Lockmore  Mills  of  York,  S. 
C,  also  belong  to  the  Armstrong 
group  and  have  the  same  officers  as 
the  Wymojo  Yarn  Mills.  Cotton 
yarns  of  reverse  twist  for  sewing 
purposes  ai'e  maiuifactured  here. 


Located  inside  the  city  limits  of 
York,  the  operatives  and  their  fam- 
ilies enjoy  all  the  privileges  of  edu- 
cation, religious  worship  and  amuse- 
ments afforded  by  the  town.  They 
are  an  excellent  class  of  citizens  and 
feel  no  embarrassment  in  their  re- 
lations with  other  citizens  of  the 
town. 

The  mill  is  of  modern  construc- 
tion, light,  airy  and  comfortable. 
Inside  and  out  everything  is  kept 
spotlessly  clean  and  sanitary.  The 
operatives  are  encouraged  to  keep 
themselves  neat  and  clean  and  to 
take  a  pride  in  their  work  and  sur- 
roundings. They,  as  a  rule,  are 
neatly  dressed,  intelligent  and 
healthy  looking.  Of  course  there 
are  exceptions  but  statistics  show 
that  the  death  rate  in  cotton  mill 
communities  is  no  higher  than  in 
other  places. 
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I5EPI  IJLK;  (.OTTON   mills,  \().    1.   (iHEAT  FALLS,   S.  {]. 


The  Hcpiihlic  Cotton  Mills,  localcil 
at  Great  Falls,  S.  C,  is  one  of  the 
most  progressive  and  up-fo-date  of 
the  great  industrial  oi'ganizations  in 
the  Stale  of  South  Carolina.  II  is 
indeed  a  model  textile  plant,  com- 
plete in  evei'v  detail. 

This  magnificent  enl('r|)rise  is  one 
of  which  the  Slali'  is  especially 
proud  because  it  is  owned  and  opei- 
ated  by  Southern  business  men  and 
only  Southern  capital  is  invested  in 
it.  The  executives  are:  Ilobert  S 
Mebane,  president;  Hal  B.  Mehane, 
vice-president  and  treasurer;  .John 
A.  Howard,  secretary;  Denver  Little, 
superintendent.  The  capital  stock  is 
$3,000,000.  The  equipment  consists 
of  58,8/i«  spindles  and  2,.320  looms. 
The  products  are  print  cloths  and 
silks  and  cotton  goods  at  the  last 
new  mill. 

The  new  weaving  mill,  which  is 
now  under  construction,  will  manu- 
facture an  entirely  new  line  ol 
goods  and  shows  that  Mr.  Mebane 
believes  in  keeping  pace  with  the 
progress  of  the  South.  The  new 
mill  will  have  no  carding  and  spin- 
ning machinery  but  will  buy  fme 
cotton  yarns  and  silk  and  woave 
them  intf)  beautiful  silk  and  cotton 
fabrics  such  as  are  now  made  in  llie 
best  mills  of  New  Bedford. 

Comparing  the  conditions  in  llie 
South  today  with  those  of  a  half 
century  or  more  ago,  when  its  re- 
construction was  first  begun,  the 
results  that  have  been  achieved  are 
almost  unbelievable  in  all  lines  of 
industry,  and  this  especially  true  of 
the  textile  industry.  .S'  that  time 
cotton  was  raised  in  llie  South  as  it 
is  now,  but  because  of  fhe  belief  nf 
some  pessimistic  persons  that  the 
South  had  neither  the  climate  nor 
experienced  manufacturers  fo  make 
the  venture  in  t(>Yiiiv-  mills  a  finan- 
cial succes.s,  (he  raw  product  was 
shipped  to  the  New  England  cotton 
mills  where  it  was  spun  and  woven 
into  cloth  and  shipped  back  to  the 


Soulhern  people.  Today  this  theory 
has  long  since  been  exploded  and 
many  of  the  tinesi  yai'ii  and  cloth 
mills  of  the  country  ai'e  located  in 
the  Piedmont  section  of  the  South. 
The  capital  inNcsted  in  Southern 
cotton  mills  today  is  five  times  as 
great  as  the  capitrd  so  invested  in 
the  entire  country  in  IHSO.  The 
growth  of  this  industry  has  been 
going  forward  by  le;ips  and  hninids. 
The  record  is  clear  enough.  Tin' 
cotton  industry  is  gradually  slip[)ing 
away  from  the  New  Englami  States 
to  the  South,  where  the  climate  is 
unsurpassed,  abundant  water  power 
is  available  and  hydro-electric  de- 
velopments ai'c  on  a  large  scale; 
and  where  there  is  today  a  large 
supply  of  trained  laborers,  and 
manufacturing  is  done  in  the  very 
biMi-t  of  the  source  of  raw  materials 


thus  eliminating  long  freight  hauls 
of  fuel  and  supplies.  The  South  is 
in  a  position  to  become  the  cotton 
manufacturing  center  of  the  world. 

Southern  brains  and  Southern  en- 
ergy have  united  in  making  the  Re- 
public Cotton  Mills  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  of  the  Southern  enter- 
I)i'ises.  A  more  ideal  spot  for  the 
location  of  a  splendid  cotton  mill 
|)lant  could  not  be  found.  Indeed 
the  site  is  famous  for  its  beauty.  At 
one  time  Congress  considered  the 
location  of  West  Point  Military 
Academy  at  Great  Falls,  S.  C,  be- 
cause of  the  wonderful  beauty  and 
advantages  of  the  place. 

When  the  South  began  to  realize 
the  great  possibilities  of  its  water 
power  it  did  not  take  the  Southern 
Power  Company  very  long  to  dis- 
cover the  value  of  the  water  power 
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at  Great  Falls  and  this  company 
erected  an  immense  generating 
station  there.  Then  it  was  that  two 
in-ogressivc  young  men  from  Gra- 
ham, N.  C,  caught  a  vision  of  a 
great  industry  and  set  about  build- 
ing a  cotton  mill.  Coming  from  a 
family  whose  name  has  been  closely 
associated  with  the  history  and 
progress  of  its  State,  it  is  easy  to 
understand  that  the  Mebanes  inher- 
ited those  traits  of  character  which 
have  come  down  through  genera- 
tions wdiich  give  the  force,  energy 
and  managerial  ability  that  com- 
bine to  make  a  success  of  any  great 
business.  Their  relatives,  the  Holts, 
of  Alamance  county,  are  known 
everywhere  as  pioneers  in  the  cot- 
ton mill  business  of  the  South.  So 
Robert  S.  and  Hal  B.  Mebane  have 
been  literally  born  and  bred  in  the 
textile  business. 

At  Great  Falls  they  have  endeav- 
ored to  literally  put  into  operation 
their  ideas  and  ideals  of  what  a 
great  cotton  mill  business  should  be. 
That  they  know  how  to  operate 
cotton  mills  has  been  demonstrated 
t)y  the  magnificent  success  they 
have  made  of  the  Republic  Cotton 
Mills. 

The  entire  organization  is  domi- 
nated by  tuie  ideas  and  very  con- 
structive policies.  Always  the  man- 
agement has  worked  for  bigger,  bet- 
ter things.  This  is  not  only  true  of 
their  financial  endeavors  but  more 
especially  of  their  relations  and 
dealings  with  their  operatives. 

It  would  be  most  instructive  to 
any  person  interested  in  community 
work  and  in  advancement  of  indus- 
Irial  workers  to  pay  a  visit  to  the 
Heiniblic  Cotton  Mills.  In  no  section 
of  the  entire  country  is  there  a 
liner  group  of  mills  found  and  in  no 
mill  communities  is  service  work 
carried  on  to  a  greater  degree,  nor 
tiner  results  obtained  than  at  Great 
Falls. 
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The  well  being  of  employees  in 
the  Republic  Cotton  Mills  is  a  mat- 
ter of  grave  importance  to  the  man- 
agement. Tlie  executives  realize  the 
vast  responsibility  that  is  resting 
upon  them.  They  do  not  feel  that 
their  respoTisibility  ceases  when  the 
operative  walks  out  of  the  factory 
doors.  They  take  a  personal  intei- 
est  in  every  one  of  their  employees 
and  in  their  families,  even  down  to 
the  tiniest  little  tot  in  the  villages. 
The  Mebanes  also  appreciate  the 
fact  that  it  is  the  healthy,  happy, 
contented  oi)erative  that  makes  for 
the  highest  efficiency  in  any  busi- 
ness. This  IS  an  additional  reason 
that  it  is  important  to  promote  the 
pleasure  and  happiness  of  their  mill 
hands  and  to  give  them  opportuni- 
ties for  education  and  advancement. 
A  visitor  is  particularly  impressed 
with  the  perfect  harmony  of  the 
organization.  Employer  and  em- 
ployee seems  equally  interested  in 
the  workings  of  the  mills.  They 
both  strive  to  maintain  a  high 
standard  of  quality  in  production 
and  both  wor'k  together  for  their 
mutual  interest.  In  discussing  this 
feature  of  conditions  at  the  mills, 
Mr.  R.  S.  Mebane  said:  "We  have 
never  had  a  single  union  man  here 
nor  has  there  ever  been  a  union 
meeting."  There  is  no  reason  for 
unrest  and  discontent  at  the  Repub- 
lic Mills  and  an  I.  W.  W.  or  Inbor 
agitator  would  receive  a  very  cold 
reception  should  he  get  up  courage 
to  enter  the  community. 

A  Ciiroful  study  fif  the  pictures 
shown  ill  cnnnection  willi  lliis  arti- 
cle will  be  proof  positive  of  th(^ 
working  and  living  conditions  which 
exist  in  I  he  l{ei)ublic  Cotton  Mills. 
The  views  of  the  magnificent  build- 
ings seem  tn  have  incorpoi'ated 
something  dl'  I  he  actual  chai'iicter- 
istics  of  lli(>  piogressive  minds  that 
have  esliililished  them.  Nothing 
could  be   finer  ni'  more   typiciil  oT  a 


model  plant  than  the  exl(>rior  and 
interior  pictures  of  the  mills  them- 
selves; and  the  picture  of  the  vil- 
lage of  the  Republic  Cotton  Mills 
showing  the  beautiful  count ly  be- 
yond leaves  the  impr(>ssion  of  a 
most  pi'osperous  little  city  whose 
inhabitants  have  displayeil  a  taste 
for  the  aesthetic  and  artistic  in  the 
building  of  their  town.  The  cot- 
tages which  were  phidogriiphed 
separately  are  not  only  lieautiful  in 
architecture  but  are  modern  in 
every  I'espect  equipped  with  all  city 
conveniences. 

What  was  once  the  proposed  8it(> 
of  the  l)i\ited  States  Military  Acad- 
emy, and  where  only  a  decade  or  so 
ago  there  was  neither  a  stick  nor 
stone,  there  stands  today  one  of  the 
most  moilern  industrial  cities  in  the 
world. 

The  services  of  the  finest  land- 
scape architects  in  the  South  were 
employed  to  build  this  splendid  lit- 
tle city,  which  has  a  population  of 
approximately  10,000  people.  The 
management  has  spared  neither  la- 
bor nor  means  in  the  development 


of  the  place.  The  fine  macadam-  in  addition  they  have  electric  fans, 
ized  streets  are  developed  in  grace-  electric  motors  for  sewing  machines, 
ful  curves  that  wind  in  and  out  electric  cookers  for  keeping  food 
among  the  hills,  thereby  enhancing  hot  or  preparing  quick  meals.  For 
the  natural  beauty  of  the  site,  all  these  conveniences  and  real  lux- 
There  arc  several  miles  of  cement  uries  the  management  makes  no 
sidewalks  which  are  mad(>  cool  and  charge  whatever,  nor  is  there  any 
])leasant  from  the  shade  of  immer-   rent  charged  for  the  houses. 


ous  trees  that  have  be(Mi  planle(r 
along  their  edges.  Here  and  thei'c  a 
bit  of  hedge,  trailing  vines,  or  a 
clump  of  brilliant  flowers  add  their 
share  of  beauty  to  the  scene.  Beau- 
tiful parks  and  playgrounds  add  to 
I  he  atti'fictiveness  of  the   town. 

Natui'ally  such  a  city  has  electi'ic 
lights,  waterworks  and  sewerage. 
As  stated  before,  the  houses  are  of 
a  modern  and  pleasing  type  of 
architecture,  painted  in  various 
I)leasing  colors  just  as  in  any  other 


It  is  no  wonder  M.'.  Mebane  says 
every  one  of  their  cottages  are  filled 
and  they  have  a  long  waiting  list. 
It  sounds  like  the  description  of 
some  very  modern  and  up-to-date 
city  apartment  where  the  people  are 
clamoring  for  space,  but  where  they 
have  to  pay  very  dearly  for  such 
luxuries.  There  is  not  a  finer  class 
of  operatives  anywhere.  Most  of  the 
operatives  of  these  mills  have  come 
direct  from  the  suirounding  coun- 
ry,    or   perhaps   from   other   mills, 


pretty  city.    The  homes  are  equally  ,,,,„,,  ^  .      , 

as  attractively  finished  inside.  The  ^l^^  '^^1  f  ?^™  ^''f  •"  P"""?  "i^  °~ 
houses  are  not  only  equij.ped  with  ^«^'^'^  !il°"^'  .^I'^akuig  only  _  Eng- 
baths,    lavatories,     toilets     and     an 


abundance  of  hot  and  cold  water  at 
all  times;  built  in  cabinets,  kitchen 
sinks,  large  closets  and  pantries, 
screens,  heat  and  electric  lights,  but 
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lish.  They  have  developed  the 
iidierent  qualities  born  in  them  un- 
til they  have  become  skilled  work- 
ers in  their  line  of  cotton  manufac- 
turing. Their  living  conditions  at 
the  mills  are  far  superior  to  those 
of  the  small  farming  class. 

The  Mebanes  are  firm  believers  in 
Ir'cating  youi'  fellow  man  as  you 
would  like  him  to  treat  you  and 
lli(>y  are  most  emphatic  in  their  ex- 
pressions as  to  the  appreciation  of 
Iheir  people  (>r  all  the  wonderful 
things  they  ■>'('  doing  for  their  ben- 
efit. Mr.  Mebane  said:  "There  have 
been  numerous  strikes  and  lockouts 
in  the  various  mills  within  twenty 
miles  of  us  and  yet  imr  people  are 
absolutely  untouched  by  the  union 
movement." 

The  Republic  Cotton  Mills  village 
is  at  least  twenty-five  miles  from  a 
(own  where  shopping  might  be  done 
so  it  has  been  necessary  to  make 
the  little  city  complete  in  every 
sense  of  the  word.  The  manage- 
ment has  manifested  the  same  in- 
terest in  building  stores,  churches, 
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schools  and  places  of  amusement 
for  their  people  as  in  other  branches 
of  their  business.  A  thoroughly 
modern  department  store  that 
would  be  a  credit  to  a  town  several 
times  larger  than  Great  Falls  was 
erected.  The  store  is  particularly 
attractive  with  its  large  plate  glass 
windows  and  attractive  displays  of 
up-to-date  wearing  apparel  for  all 
ages  of  both  sexes.  The  stock  of 
goods  is  very  complete  in  every  de- 
partment, even  to  the  employing  of 
an  expert  designer  for  the  millinery 
department.  A  business  of  more 
than  a  million  and  a  half  dollars  per 
year  is  done  in  this  store,  where 
everything  is  sold  for  cash.  The 
goods  are  sold  for  just  a  little  more 
than  cost  and  the  operatives  prefer 
trading  at  this  store  to  any  other 
place  in  Great  Falls.  There  is  also 
a  modern  sanitary  meat  market, 
with  white  enameled  refrigerating 
counters  and  show  cases  for  dis- 
playing its  meats  and  only  the  best 
grades  of  meats  are  handled.  In  this 
market  everything  is  sold  at  cost  on 
a  cash  basis.  A  number  of  churches 
of  pleasing  architecture.  Baptists, 
Methodists  and  Presbyterians,  are  to 
be  found  in  the  community.  There 
is  an  active  interest  in  church  work, 
as  the  people  are  naturally  of  a 
devout  nature. 

Education  is  deemed  of  most  im- 
portance at  Great  Falls  and  the 
management  erected  a  magnificent 
$25,000  dollar  school  building  that  is 
the  pride  of  the  community.  This 
school  is  one  of  the  most  modern 
and  completely  equipped  buildings 
of  its  kind  in  the  entire  South.  The 
numerous  windows  make  the  light- 
ing facilities  perfect  and  provide 
plenty  of  cool  air  in  the  warm 
months.  Sanitary  drinking  foun- 
tains are  used  throughout  the  build- 
ing. The  eight  large  class  rooms  all 
have  outside  exposures  with  plenty 
of  sunshine.    The  entire  building  is 


lighted  with  an  indirect  lighting 
system  which  gives  a  soft,  white 
light.  A  fine  auditorium  is  an  at- 
tractive feature  of  the  building. 
This  auditorium  is  equipped  with 
complete  lighting  effects,  scenery, 
stage  settings,  large  stage  and  fire- 
proof drop  curtain.  It  has  650  com- 
fortable opera  chairs.  Here  all  sorts 
of  school  entertainments,  amateur 
plays  are  given,  civic  and  social 
meetings  are  held  in  the  building 
also.  The  school  grounds  are  mar- 
velous in  their  beauty  and  equip- 
ment. The  plot  of  five  acres  in- 
cludes baseball  diamond,  football 
grounds,  tennis  and  basketball 
courts.  There  is  also  a  beautiful 
playground  for  the  children,  com- 
plete with  all  kinds  of  play  ai)pai- 
atus.  The  Republic  Cotton  Mills 
have  given  every  penny  that  has 
been  expended  in  the  erection  and 
equipping  of  this  modern  school.  If 
for  no  other  reason  than  the  won- 
derful educational  opportunities  of- 
fered the  children  in  the  village  the 
operatives  would  be  content  to  re- 
main with  the  mills. 

The  curriculum  of  the  school 
lanks  very  high  and  the  most  capa- 
ble and  efficient  teachers  are  em- 
ployed. There  is  a  four-year  High 
School  course.  Bookkeeping,  home 
economics,  general  science  and  bi- 
ology, music  and  art  are  included  in 
the  special  courses.  There  are  also 
classes  at  night  for  adults.  The 
records  of  the  new  teachers  who 
were  added  this  fall  have  been  care- 
fully investigated  before  employ- 
ment and  the  board  of  trustees  feel 
that  they  have  an  exceptionally 
strong  corps  of  teachers  from  the 
two  hundred  and  more  applicants 
who  offered  themselves.  There  will 
in  all  probability  be  one  hundred  or 
more  pupils  in  the  High  School  this 
year  and  there  were  eighty-four  last 
year.  From  this  fact  it  will  be 
seen  that  these  people  are  anxious 


for  higher  education  and  are  fitting 
themselves  for  any  place  in  society. 
From  the  Rossville  section  two 
trucks  are  required  to  transport  the 
high  school  pupils.  A  second  liter- 
ary society  was  organized  this  fall. 
This  department  of  school  work  will 
be  stressed  even  more  this  season 
than  last  and  Great  Falls  will  en- 
deavor to  take  off  again  some  of  the 
honors  in  th'e  inter-school  literary 
contests. 

Gomi)are,  if  you  will,  the  advan- 
tages that  the  children  of  the  Re- 
public Cotton  Mills  have  under  this 
wonderful  school  system  with  that 
which  prevailed  in  the  mountains 
or  upon  the  small  farms  from  which 
nidst  of  thein  came.  It  is  a  well 
known  fact  that  although  of  the 
very  best  blood,  many  of  those  who 
now  work  in  the  cotton  mills  have 
lived  for  several  generations  upon 
small  farms  or  in  the  mountains  be- 
cause they  could  find  no  other 
means  of  livelihood. 

There  they  attended  school  in 
small  poorly  lighted,  frame  build- 
ings, heated  by  wood  or  coal  stoves 
that  often  caused  one  part  of  the 
room  to  be  greatly  overheated  while 
other  portions  were  cold. 

Many  had  to  walk  long  distances 
over  muddy  roads  and  frequently 
attended  irregularly  due  to  bad 
weather  conditions. 

Most  of  the  schools  were  taught 
by  one  teacher  who  had  to  teach 
children  of  all  ages  and  degrees  of 
intelligence  instead  of  a  uniform 
class  or  grade. 

While  the  country  and  mountain 
schools  of  the  South  have  improved 
greatly  in  recent  years,  they  are 
still  far  below  the  equipment  and 
efficiency  of  the  schools  at  Great 
Falls,  S.  G. 

Many   families   move   to   the   mill 


village  with  the  idea  of  being  able 
to  give  their  children  better  edu- 
eatiiiii  and  it  is  a  tribute  to  such 
mills  as  the  Republic  that  they  have 
a  real  interest  in  the  education  of 
the  children  of  the  village  and  in- 
sist ui)on  regular  attendance. 

Athletics  come  in  for  a  large 
sliai'e  of  attention  in  the  schools,  as 
they  do  a  great  deal  to  promote 
school  spirit  and  furnish  healthful 
exercise.  Inter-class  basketball  for 
iioth  boys  and  girls  will  be  featured, 
tournaments  will  be  arranged  in 
wiiicli  the  teams  will  strive  for  the 
two  handsome  trophy  cups  that 
came  in  just  after  school  closed  and 
which  were  won  last  year  by  the 
tenth  grade  boys  and  ninth  grade 
girls,  respectively. 

Tii(!  Republic  Cotton  Mills  consist 
of  a  g['oup  of  mills  known  as  Re- 
public Cotton  Mills  No.  1  and  No.  2, 
and  a  magnificent  new  plant  to  be 
known  as  Republic  Cotton  Mills  No. 
3,  is  under  construction.  This  plant 
is  constructed  of  concrete  and  steel, 
fireproof,  of  the  daylight  type,  and 
is  625x237  feet.  The  equipment,  like 
the  buildings,  will  be  the  very  last 
word  in  all  that  is  modern.  Approx- 
imately 400  operatives  will  be  em- 
ployed in  the  mills.  Finer  goods  of 
silk  and  cotton  will  be  manufac- 
tured. Working  conditions  here  will, 
like  in  all  the  Republic  mills,  be  the 
very  best  obtainable.  Two  hundred 
modern  cottages  of  bungalow  type, 
such  as  are  found  in  other  sections 
of  the  village,  will  afford  homes  for 
the  operatives  and  this  mill  will 
make  an  addition  of  approximately 
2,000  people  to  the  village. 

The  product  of  Mills  No.  t  and 
No.  2  have  been  sheetings  of  such  a 
superior  quality  that  they  have  es- 
tablished a  reputation  in  the  mar- 
kets. 

The  record  of  the  Republic  Cotton 
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Mills  on  other  goods  insures  llinl, 
the  new  line  will  be  equal  in  quality 
to  the  best  manufactured  else- 
where. 

The  Mebanes  have  the  idea  that 
education  and  proper  living  condi- 
tions will  develop  the  class  of  highly 
skilled  operatives  that  they  need  in 
the  [woduction  of  high  qualify 
goods. 

They  take  no  stock  in  the  idea 
that  operatives  of  England  and  New 
England  have  inherited  a  skill  that 
can  not  be  expected  of  the  mill 
operatives  of  the  South. 


They  believe  and  have  demoii- 
sl  rated  the  fact  that  people  from 
the  small  farms  and  mountains  of 
North  Carolina  with  their  pure 
blood  and  the  stamina  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race,  can  under  proper  condi- 
tions become  the  equal  of  the  spin- 
ners and  weavers  of  other  sections. 

They  have  therefore  provided 
comfortable  homes,  with  all  modern 
conveniences  for  their  people  and 
have  made  it  possible  for  every  boy 
and  girls  to  obtain  a  good  graded 
and  high  school  education.  They 
encourage  the  parents  to  keep  their 


children  in  school  even  aflei'  they 
reach  the  age  at  which  they  can  be 
cmi)l(iyed  in  the  mills. 

Thus  they  have  developed  opera- 
tives that  have  produced  the  high- 
est quality  of  sheetings  and  they 
have  no  fear  of  their  skill  when 
they  begin  to  produce  silk  and  cot- 
ton goods  in  competition  witli  Xew 
Bedford. 

The  Mebanes  l)elieve  in  the  South 
and  in  the  Piedmont  section  of  the 
South.  Mr.  R.  S.  Mebane  is  a  strong 
booster  of  the  Blowing  Ilock  section 
of  the  mountains  and  is  now  erect- 


summer     home 


iiig     a     handsome 
Ihere. 

The  profitable  operation  of  the 
mill  is  assured  because  the  opera- 
fives  are  as  interested  as  the  owners 
in  turning  out  goods  of  quality.  The 
pe()[)le  realize  that  their  own  pros- 
l)er'ify  is  linked  with  that  of  the  mill 
comjjany  and  the  many  things  the 
latter  has  done  for  them  are  a  con- 
slant  reminder  that  when  the  mills 
are  making  large  earnings,  the  ex- 
ecutives will  see  that  a  proportion- 
ate share  will  go  to  provide  further 
advantages  for  them. 
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The  Gray-Separk  group  of  mills 
are  all  located  in  and  around  Gas- 
tonia,  N.  C.  In  no  section  of  the 
country  has  there  been  such  rapid 
strides  in  the  development  of  the 
textile  industry  as  in  Gaston  county, 
North  Carolina.  Today  that  county 
boasts  of  more  spindles  than  any 
other  in  all  the  Piedmont  section, 
and  in  fact  in  the  entire  South. 

There  Is  no  finer  group  of  mills  to 
be  found  in  Gaston  county  than  the 
Gray-Separk  Mills.  Mr.  J.  H.  Separk 
is  the  guiding  genius  of  this  mag- 
nificent organization  and  through 
his  careful  management  and  untir- 
ing energy  there  is  a  continuous 
growth  and  expansion.  Mr.  Separk 
is  an  exception  to  the  rule  in  thai 
he  was  not  "to  the  manner  born"  in 
the  textile  business,  and  marvelous 
success  in  the  work  is  a  typical  il- 
lustration of  what  Southern  intel- 
lect and  ambition  can  accomplish. 
He  came  to  Gastonia  fresh  from 
Trinity  College  to  become  superin- 
tendent of  the  Oakland  schools.  In 
a  short  while  he  became  associated 
with  his  father-in-law,  the  late 
George  A.  Gray,  founder  of  the 
Gray  Manufacturing  Company.  Mr. 
Separk  entered  the  textile  business 
with  an  open  mind  and  zealous  en- 
ergy. Being  possessed  of  keen  busi- 
ness ability  and  fine  judgment,  he 
soon  became  a  great  factor  in  the 
business.     His   winning   personality 


and  democratic  ideas  gained  the 
interest  and  co-operation  of  his  as- 
sociates and  he  gradually  formed  a 
magnificent  organization  which  lias 
been  very  successful. 

The  mills  included  in  the  <iray- 
Separk  group  are:  The  Gray  Man- 
ufacturing Company,  located  at  Gas- 
Ionia,  N.  C.  This  plant  has  a  spin- 
dloage  of  18,000.  The  products  are 
50-2  to  80-2  combed  peeler  yarns. 
The  executives  of  these  mills  are: 
L.  ],.  Jenkins,  Washington,  D.  C, 
|)i'esident;  J.  H.  Separk,  secretary 
and  treasurer;  J.  L.  Gray,  general 
manager;  N.  G.  Cloninger,  superin- 
lendent. 


The  second  of  the  groui)  is  the 
Pai'kdale  Mills,  Inc.,  also  located  at 
Gastonia,  N.  C.  The  executives  are: 
.1.  Lee  Robinson,  president;  J.  H. 
Separk,  secretary  and  treasure]';  J. 
L.  Gray,  general  manager  and  vice- 
I)resident;  N.  G.  Cloninger,  general 
superintendent.  The  equipment  con- 
sists of  15,000  spindles  and  the 
products  are  combed  peeler  revers- 
ed twist  yarns  20's  to  60's. 

A  third  plant  of  the  Gray-Separk 
group  is  the  Arlington  Cotton  Mills, 
which  are  located,  along  with  the 
Gray  Manufacturing  Company  and 
Parkdale  Mills,  in  the  western  part 
of     Gastonia.      The     manufactured 


COTTAGE  A I   PARKDALE  MILLS 


prodiu'ls  jii'e  50"s  hi  70's  combed 
I)eeler  yniTis  and  liie  equipment 
consists  of  25,000  spindles.  The  of- 
ficers are  exactly  the  same  as  those 
id'  the  Parkdale  Mills,  Inc. 

'tin'  Flint  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, located  in  East  Gastonia,  is 
also  a  member  of  the  Gray-Separk 
organization.  This  company  com- 
I)rises  Flint  Mills  No.  1  and  No.  2. 
L.  L.  .Jenkins,  of  Washington,  D.  C, 
is  president,  and  the  other  officers 
are  the  same  as  of  the  Gray  Manu- 
facturing Company  with  the  excep- 
tion of  C.  L.  Lytton,  superintendent. 
There  are  24,000  spindles  and  this 
plant  manufactures  combed  peeler 
50's  to  80's,  and  reverse  twist  -^G's 
to  50's  ply  yarns.  Twelve  thousand 
spindles  are  being  added  to  this  mill 
at  present. 

The  Arkray  Mills,  Inc.,  are  the 
newest  mills  of  the  group.  They 
are  in  the  course  of  construction. 
Twelve  thousand  spindles  will  be 
installed  this  year,  1923.  The  ofii- 
cers  are  the  same  as  the  Flint 
Manufacturing  Company  and  fine 
yarns  will  be  manufactured. 

The  Myrtle  Mills,  Inc.,  is  another 
Gray-Separk  mill.  The  equipment 
consists  of  10,240  spindles.  They 
manufacture  30's  to  60's  double 
carded  and  36's  to  45's  reverse  twist 
ply  yarns.  J.  L.  Gray  is  president 
and  general  manager;  J.  H.  Separk, 
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socpptary  atul  (reasurer;  M.  B. 
Cloningcr,  superintendent. 

The  Arrow  Mills,  Inc.,  located  at 
Lincolnton,  N.  C,  is  also  a  member 
of  the  Gray-Separk  chain  and  un- 
der the  .same  splendid  management. 
J.  Lee  Robinson,  of  Gastonia,  is 
president;  J.  H.  Separk,  of  the  same 
city,  secretary  and  treasurer;  J.  L. 
Gray,  also  of  Gastonia,  general 
manager  and  vice-president.  D.  H. 
Cloninger  is  superintendent.  The 
equipment  comprises  12,096  spindles 
and  the  goods  manufactured  are 
combed  peeler  yarns  36's  to  50's  and 
super  carded  50's. 

As  staled  in  llie  beginning,  (he 
executives  of  this  splendid  chain  of 
mills  are  known  thioughout  the 
textile  world  as  a  powerful  organi- 
zation of  progressive  fmanciers. 
They  have  had  a  great  vision  and 
they  are  pressing  onward  and  up- 
ward, never  satisfied  to  stand  still, 
not  only  a  power  in  the  textile  and 
financial  world,  but  a  powerful  fac- 


ior  ill  educational  and  welfare 
wiirk  among  the  podrcr  class  of 
white  citizens  of  the  Soulli. 

In  the  Gray-Separk  mills  liav(> 
not  only  carefully  planned  and  de- 
veloped their  cotton  mill  i>roperiles, 
incorporating  all  mod(M'n  features 
of  construction  and  equipment  for 
more  eflicient  operations  in  their 
mills,  but  they  have  also  adopted 
the  most  modern  systems  and  de- 
vices for  making  their  working  and 
living  conditions  in  their  mills  and 
villages  the  very  best  to  be  found 
anywhere.  And  it  is  especially  with 
I  he  working  and  living  conditions 
I  ha  I   Ibis  article  deals. 

The  operatives,  pure  bred  Ameri- 
can stock,  are  generally  from  the 
mountains  and  foothills  of  North 
Carolina,  their  native  State.  Like 
our  original  New  Englanders,  they 
have  always  had  hard  work  to  make 
a  living  and  appreciate  opportunity. 
Work,  with  them,  is  not  only  a  ne- 
cessity bill   a   pleasure.     These  ped- 


icle arc  nf  ^i-i';il  nali\('  inlelligence 
iiiiil  quick  Id  learn.  Hecause  most 
dl'  I  he  operatives  in  Sdalhern  colldii 
mills  are  of  pure  .Vnglo-Saxdii  blood, 
speaking  only  the  English  language, 
liiere  is  a  warm,  symiialhelic  under- 
standing between  laboi'  and  capital 
that  has  been  an  important  factor 
in  the  development  and  success  of 
the  textile  industry  in  the  South. 

In  the  Gray-Separk  chain  of  mills 
the  management  has  not  had  to 
provide  educational,  social  and 
spiritual  facilities.  For  their  peo- 
ple all  these  are  taken  care  of  in 
the  privileges  of  citizenship  in  the 
towns  wherein  the  mills  are  located. 
But  in  no  great  industrial  organi- 
zation lias  there  been  a  finer  devel- 
opment of  real  community  and  wel- 
fare work  than  in  the  Gray-Separk 
Mills. 

Communily  work  as  a  part  of  the 
program  of  the  Gray-Separk  chain 
of  mills  began  in  .May,  1918,  with 
I  be    coming    of    Miss    Mable    Polts. 


Miss  Polls  was  in  llie  field  jiisl  a 
monlli  when  she  ciilcred  llie  Aniiy 
Nurse  (Jorjis  for  service  during  the 
World  War.  However,  in  this  short 
period  of  lime,  I  Ik;  value  of  this 
work  bad  been  assured,  and  upon 
her  rt'lurn  from  France  in  Septem- 
ber, 1919,  it  was  resumed.  Miss  Potts 
included  in  her  territory  the  Gray, 
Parkdale  and  Arlington  Mills,  locat- 
ed in  West  Gastonia,  endearing  her- 
self lo  those  people  and  paving  the 
way  for  laler  and  more  concentrat- 
ed etforts  by  a  sympathetic  and 
a|}preciative  attitude  toward  the 
worker  and  the  work.  Later  in  the 
year  Miss  Potts  was  assisted  by  Miss 
Edith  Pickens,  who  did  valuable  and 
lasting  good  in  social  work,  organ- 
izing clubs,  some  of  which  are  still 
functioning  in  the  communities. 

In  I  he  fall  (d'  1920,  the  nursing 
siM-\ii'i'  was  I'xtended  to  the  Flint 
.Mills  village,  located  in  East  Gas- 
Ionia,  with  Miss  .M;icie  Potts  in 
charge.     About  Ibis   time   the  pres- 
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ent  large,  modern  community 
houses  were  erected  at  the  Flint, 
Gray  and  Arlington  Mills,  giving  the 
workers  opportunity  to  do  more 
defmife,  recreational  and  educa- 
tional work. 

By  means  of  the  faithful  efforts 
of  these  workers,  the  interest  and 
co-operation  of  the  mill  executives 
and  the  friendly  attitude  of  the  mill 
operatives,  the  work  has  grown  at  a 
rapid  pace  during  the  four  years, 
as  the  following  statement  of  pres- 
ent conditions  will  show. 

Seven  of  the  Gray-Separk  Mills, 
namely.  Gray,  Parkdale,  Flint  No.  1 
and  No.  2,  Arlington,  Myrtle  and 
Arkray,  are  now  served  by  four 
community  workers,  three  public 
health  nurses  and  a  domestic  sci- 
ence teacher.  Approximately  six 
hundred  families  arc  included  in 
these  villages. 

Realizing  what  an  important  part 
the  human  element  plays  in  the  suc- 
cess of  any  business,  as  well  as  the 
fact  that  the  educated  operative  is 
the  most  efficient,  the  management 
of  the  Gray-Separk  Mills  have  de- 
veloped their  community  work  from 
a  small  beginning  with  one  worker 
in  charge,  until  now  it  radiates  in 
an  organized  manner  from  three 
community  centers — three  commu- 
nity houses  which  are  rapidly  be- 
coming ideally  equipped  for  a  great 
work. 

Each  community  house  is  a  large 
frame  structure  situated  near  the 
mill.     On  first  floor  is  kitchen,  well 


equipped  for  the  teaching  of  classes 
in  (himestic  science,  a  dining  room 
large  enough  for  all  community 
needs — banquets,  suppers,  etc.;  a 
well  furnished  and  operated  barber 
shdp;  bath  rooms  for  men  and  wo- 
men; and  a  Girls'  Club  Room,  re- 
cently furnished  in  a  comfortable 
and  artistic  manner. 

On  the  second  floor — a  large  audi- 
torium, where  amateur  plays  and 
all  community  gatherings  are  held; 
a  library  where  recently  reference 
books,  fiction  and  current  maga- 
zines have  been  placed  for  the  use 
of  the  mill  families;  the  nurse's  of- 
fice and  first  aid  room,  modernly 
equipped  with  complete  sterilizing 
facilities  for  all  kinds  of  dressings 
and  minor  operations. 

The  activities  of  each  community 
are  as  varied  as  their  interests. 
Among  the  men  we  find  baseball 
and  basket  ball  teams  functioning 
actively,  boxing  matches,  etc.  Then 
there  are  girls'  clubs,  mothers' 
clubs  and  religious  organizations. 
Part  of  the  club  work  is  under  su- 
pervision, but,  as  the  work  enlarges, 
the  people  of  the  village  take  the 
initiative  and  responsibility  in  car- 
rying on  these  organizations.  The 
community  houses  are  not  only  used 
by  the  village  but  also  by  church 
societies  for  spiritual,  social  and 
business  meetings.  Individuals  in 
the  community  often  entertain 
there  when  the  homes  are  too  small, 
and  one  in  a  while  the  office  force 


enjoys    a    "get-together"   at   one    of 
these  community  buildings. 

Health  work  centers  largely  in 
visiting  nursing  but  includes  classes 
in  home  hygiene  and  care  of  the 
sick.  Little  Mothers'  Leagues,  school 
nursing  in  the  village,  co-operation 
with  the  State  Board  of  Health  in 
its  health  campaigns,  clinics  and 
first  aid. 

A  very  valuable  phase  of  com- 
munity work  has  been  developed  by 
recent  organization  of  classes  in 
home  economics  by  Miss  Lucile 
Tatum.  These  classes  are  compos- 
with  subjects  relating  to  good 
ed  of  mill  girls  and  women  and  deal 
housekeeping  and  home  making. 
The  interest  in  this  work  is  evident 
from  the  good  attendance  and  en- 
thusiasm of  the  class  members. 

The  outstanding  characteristics  of 
the  Gray-Separk  villages  is  the 
friendly  relations  existing  between 
employer  and  employee,  due,  no 
doubt,  to  an  unusual  type  of  people 
employed  and  the  hadmonious  di- 
recting of  the  organization.  And 
with  the  existing  splendid  co-oper- 
ation of  the  mill  executives  and 
their  continued  interest  and  confi- 
dence community  work  will  con- 
tinue to  expand  and  be  an  invalua- 
ble asset  to  the  community  and  cor- 
poration. 

From  the  foregoing  it  is  easy  to 
understand  what  a  magnificent 
work  is  going  on  in  the  Gray-Se- 
park communities  in  developing  and 


advancing  their  people,  giving  their 
minds  and  bodies  an  opportunity  to 
grow  and  expand  along  lines  of 
higher  civilization  and  citizenship. 

The  South  of  today  inherits  traits 
of  character  which  have  come  down 
through  generation  after  generation, 
traits  which  give  to  its  people  the 
virility,  the  force,  the  energy,  the 
creative,  constructive  power  and 
managerial  ability  which  is  but  the 
natural  inheritance  of  a  people 
whose  ancestors  were  to  a  large  ex- 
tent the  greatest  business  leaders 
and  scientists  which  the  nation  had 
produced  prior  to  1860.  Most  of  the 
owners  and  operators  of  cotton 
mills  claim  such  an  inheritance,  be- 
ing native  Southerners.  Thus  it  is 
with  the  Gray-Separk  executives, 
and,  because  of  the  wonderful  work 
they  are  doing  for  their  fellow  man; 
they  are  sending  out  into  the  life  of 
our  great  country  an  unending 
stream  of  boys,  girls,  men  and  wo- 
men, who  are  being  trained  to  carry 
on  every  line  of  human  activity. 
These  people  of  pure  Anglo-Saxon 
blood,  given  their  opportunity,  will 
become  leading  citizens  in  the  next 
few  generations. 

The  Gray-Separk  organization  is 
representative  in  every  way  of  the 
fine  yarn  industry  of  Gaston  county. 
It  has  been  a  very  material  factor 
in  building  up  the  reputation  of  the 
mills  of  the  county,  a  reputation 
based  upon  quality  production  and 
the  manufacturing  efficiency  of 
mill  owners  and  employees. 
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Where  thei(>  once  was  a  wildri- 
ness  abounding  in  tli(>  nalural  beau- 
ties of  hill,  wood  and  sfream  there 
is  today  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
little  industrial  cities  to  be  found 
anywhere  in  South  Carolina.  The 
progressive  little  city  of  Ware  Shoals 
with  all  the  adjuncts  and  modern 
institutions  pertaining  to  it  belong 
to  the  Ware  Shoals  Manufacturing 
Company.  The  business  enterprises 
of  this  manufacturing  organizalion 
include  the  two  cotton  mills,  known 
as  Mill  No.  1  and  Mill  No.  2;  the 
ofTice  and  shops  of  the  Ware  Shoals 
Railroad  Company,  The  Bank  of 
Ware  Shoals  with  resources  of  over 
$500,000,  and  savings  deposits  of 
$150,000,  of  which  75  per  cent  is  in 
the  names  of  the  employees  of  the 
Ware  Shoals  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany; the  Ware  Shoals  Department 
Store,  which  is  complete  in  every 
department  and  where  everything  is 
sold  at  little  above  cost,  with  no 
profiteering  allowed;  the  Ware 
Shoals  Oil  Mills  and  Gin,  which  is 
most  substantial  and  modern  in  con- 
struction, and  the  Ware  Shoals 
Farms. 

The  project  was  started  by  N.  B. 
Dial,  who  is  at  present  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  Senate,  but  its  develop- 
ment has  been  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Ben  D.  Riegel,  of  New  York, 
who  is  now  its  president  and  treas- 
urer. 


WARE  SHOALS  AIAXUFACTURING  CO:»IPAN\,  WARE  SHOALS,  S.  C. 

When  Senator  Dial  started  power  employees    aie    human   beings    just 

development  at  this  place  the  sur-  like  themselves,  with  ambitions  and 

rounding    land    was    so    rough    and  are    (Mititled    to   a    gtcit    deil    more 

irregular  that  few  could  have  fore-  than   a    bare    living.     Now.   because 

seen  the  present  beautiful  mill  vil-  these  generous  officers  ai-e  very  hu- 

lage  and  community  that   now  sur-  man   and   very   much    interested    in 

rounds  Ware  Shoals.  the   welfare    of   their    fellow    men. 

The   Ware   Shoals    Manufacturing  they  have  gone  the  limit  in  the  way 

Company  now  has  a  capital  stock  of  of  doing  every  single  thing  pussible 

$1,300,000,    and    the    combined    spin-  for  the  a(ivancenient  and  benefit   ot 

dleage  of  the  two  mills  is  70,200  and  theii'  employees. 


1,907  looms  are  included 
equipment.  The  i)r'oducts 
mills  are  sheeting,  shirtin 
prints  and  osnaburgs. 

The    (itlicer-s.    in    additiiin 
Iteigt 


in     the        In    the    mailer   (it   woi'king    cnndi- 
(if     the    tions  m   the  mills,  one  could   hardly 
,    drills,   find    things   more   comfoi'falile,   con- 
venient, pleasant  and  healthtnl  Ihan 
lo     Mr.   in  the  Ware  Shoals  Mills.  Tliei'c  are 
ii'e  .[.  C.  (lambrell,  assistant  some   1,000  p(M'S(ins  em|)li:y<'il   in   llii' 

nulls,    and    woi'king    condilions    are 
as    nearU'    iiei'tecl    as    lliev    coulil    be 


treasurer,    and    W.    C.    Cobb.    su[)er- 
intendent. 

.M' .  Gambrell  is  a  young  man  who   made, 
has  grown  up  in  the  service  of  the       The  town  has  a  population  of  .'J, 000 
company   and   won   a    well   deserved    inhahilants.  Of  course  some  of  these 
promotion.  people  own    llieir  |)roi)erty,  but    tlie 

Superintendent  Cobb  is  one  of  ihe  operatives  in  the  cotton  mills  have 
top  notch  superintendents  of  the  found  it  more  satisfactory  to  live  in 
South  and  the  esteem  in  which  he  the  beautiful  houses  that  have  been 
is  held  by  his  employees  and  the  provided  by  the  management.  There 
public  generally  is  indeed  remai'k-  are  'i50  of  these  houses,  princii)ally 
able,  but  has  been  won  by  his  high  one-story  cottages  and  bungalows, 
character  and  his  genial  disposition.  modiM'n    in    every    respect,    iiretlily 

This  company  appreciates  the  fact  painl(>d,  convenient  and  comfortable, 
that  the  success  of  any  enterprise  with  water  and  electric  lights  in  all 
depends  largely  upon  the  human  the  houses,  some  have  sewerage  too, 
element  connected  with  if.  The  and  it  is  being  put  in  the  others  as 
owners  believe  in  treating  their  helj)  i-apidly  as  possible.  The  people  ap- 
as  they  themselves  would  like  to  pi'eciafe  these  nice  homes  and  do 
be  treated.     They  realize  that  their   tlieir   tiesi    lo    keefi    Ihcm    iumI    and 


sanitary.  The  pi'emises  are  made 
very  attractive  and  homelike  with 
theii'  well  cultivated  gardens  where 
vegetables  are  raised  in  winter  as 
well  as  during  the  summer  months, 
and  the  grassy  lawns  in  front  have 
bright  splotches  of  color  here  and 
there  to  add  to  their  beauty,  for 
flowers  are  grown  in  an  abundance. 
Interest  in  flowers  and  gardens  is 
stimulated  by  the  offering  of  sub- 
slantial  prizes  for  the  best  classes 
ot  vegetables  and  flowers. 

The  entire  town  is  most  pleasing 
with  its  paved  streets,  concrete 
sidewalks,  beautiful  shade  trees 
which  have  been  planted,  and  in 
many  instances  tine  native  trees 
which  have  been  left  standing.  Be- 
sides the  stores  and  other  enter- 
prises mentioned  in  the  beginning 
of  this  article  many  unusual  advan- 
tages and  opportunities  have  been 
provided  foi'  the  education  of  the 
children  of  the  town.  There  arc 
two  handsome  school  buildings 
which  have  been  erected  for  the  use 
of  the  white  children.  These  build- 
ings ar'e  all  modern  in  both  con- 
struclion  and  equii)inent.  There  are 
550  pupils  in  the  day  school  with  a 
corps  of  competent  teachers  to  in- 
sti'uct  the  children  up  through  the 
tenth  grade.  The  colored  people 
have  not  been  neglected,  a  good, 
modern  building  wath  two  capable 
teachei'S    in    charge    lakes    caie    of 
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their  wants.  There  are  60  negro 
children  attending  this  school.  A 
night  school  for  white  people  has 
75  scholars,  50  of  whom  are  in  the 
Textile  A'ighl  School.  There  is  also 
a  night  school  fi»r  the  negroes.  The 
school  (lislr'icl  has  compulsory  edu- 
cation, which  was  adoph^l  wilii 
only  Iwn  dissiMiling  xolcs. 

t'liiii'  li^iniL'^niiic  cliurches  lake 
C'fi'  ot  llic  M'ligidus  life  id'  llu' 
lown.  Tlirri'  (if  these  were  limll 
bv  the  mills,  Ihc  fourth  was  built  liy 
I  he  congregalidM  wilh  generous  con- 
(ributions  fiMnii  Ihc  mills.  And  tiu' 
mills  donalc  lihci'ally  In  llie  upkeep 
nf  all  id'  liii'in.  'I'll!'  negi'nes  ha\r 
Ihi'ii-  idiui'rhcs.  Inn,  and  have  I'e - 
cei\i'il   (M|iial   suppni'l  frnm  riir>   mills. 


_^&«jfe^ 
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DAIRY  AT  WARE  SHOALS 


Naturally  each  of  these  churches 
has  its  Sunday  school,  one  never 
heard  of  a  church  that  neglected 
training  the  children. 

The  welfare  work  of  the  commu- 
nity is  carried  on  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  trained  worker,  a  young 
woman  of  fine  capabilities,  kind  and 
tactful,  who  is  winning  her  way  into 
I  he  hearts  of  the  people  and  ac- 
complishing untold  good  among 
I  hem. 

The  center  of  all  social  life  is  the 
li  mdsome  structure  known  as  Kath- 
arine Hall,  a  splendid  Y.  M.  C.  A.. 
which  has  bei'ii  erecti'd  a  I  a  cosi  nf 
■SiO.OOO.  This  luiildiiig  and  ils  ac- 
livities  an'  lln'  icsull  nf  HenJ.  I). 
Ueigel's  inlcresl    in   llu'  welfare  and 
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K  VTHERIXE  HALL 


iniprovcinciil  ol'  his  [icdplc.  The 
building  is  named  in  hciiior  of  liis 
daughter,  Katherine.  Katlierine  Hall 
is  complete  in  eveiy  respect.  There 
are  reading  rooms,  billiard  room. 
bowling  alleys,  gymnasium,  baths, 
shower  and  tub  with  lockers  for 
men  and  women,  a  band  room  for 
the  use  of  Reigel  Concert  Band, 
which  is  a  string  band  composed  of 
employees.  There  is  a  banquet  hall 
and  kitchen,  lodge  rooms  and  a 
handsomely  appointed  auditorium 
with  its  opei'a  chairs,  stage,  light- 
ing and  scenic  effects.  The  seating 
capacity  is  five  hundred,  and  fre- 
quent entertainments  are  given  by 
local  and  foreign  talent.  Katherine 
Hall  is  for  the  use  of  the  women  of 
Hie  community  as  well  as  for  the 
men.  The  vai'ious  clubs,  such  as 
Overseers,  Bowling  Club,  Bii'd 
Club,  Camp  Fire  Girls,  Girl  Scouts, 
Boy  Scouts,  Red  (^ross,  all  have 
their  meetings  in  the  buildings.  A 
gi'eat  interest  is  innnifesfed  in  sjxirts 


such  as  jiasebail,  MiUcy  iiall.  leniiis 
and  basketball.  There  is  also  a  com- 
plete library  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  for 
tiie  use  of  the  public,  and  there  is 
another  library  in  connection  with 
the  schools. 

The  jirogressiveness  of  the  Ware 
Shoals  Manufacturing  Company  is 
shown  in  the  fact  that  they  have  a 
splendidly  equipped  dairy  plant, 
which  is  ojjerated  for  the  lienefit  of 
Ihe  empliiyees.  Ihe  milk  being  sold 
a  I  cost. 

.Ml',  iteigcl  has  taken  a  sjiecial 
inlei'esi  in  Ihe  de\('lopmenf  of  Ihe 
dairy  and  has  a  .just  pi-ide  in  Ihe 
herd  of  blooded  cattle.  He  has  done 
much  to  assist  that  section  of  South 
Carolina  to  secure  better  daiiy 
stock. 

An  U])-to-date  laundry  has  been 
installed  where  the  people  may 
havve  their'  laundi'v  dour  at  actual 
cost,  thus  doing  away  with  the 
d!'udgei\'  and  disagreeable  work  of 
Ihe  wouirn    in   Ihe   homes. 


B(>aulit'ul  playgrounds  and  parks 
are  located  here  and  there  in  Ihe 
The  playgr'ounds  are  equipped  wilh 
town  for  Ihe  use  of  Ihe  children, 
all  sorts  of  play  apparatus  for  the 
amusement  of  the  children. 

In  connection  with  the  mills  there 
is  a  completely  equipi)ed  first  aid 
room  with  everything  necessary  for 
pei'forming  minor  operations.  The 
mill  physician  is  employed  regularly 
and  a  trained  nurse  is  employed 
when  necessary.  Everything  possi- 
ble has  been  done  to  keep  the  town 
in  a  healthy,  sanitary  condition  and 
I  here  is  very  little  sickness  in  the 
community.  Mosquitoes  and  files  are 
are  guarded  against  by  thorough 
sci'eening  and  seeing  to  it  that  no 
I'oois  of  water  are  left  standing  to 
si  agnate. 

ine  operatives  employed  in  Ihese 
mills  are  alert  and  intelligent,  with 
a  fine  appreciation  of  the  many  ad- 
vantages oir(M'(>d  at  th(>  Ware  Shoals 
Manufiicluring    Company    and    thi>y 


seldom  make  changes.  About  15 
pf'i'  ccnl  of  I  hem  are  saving  money 
and  some  of  them  own  properly 
winch  shows  the  thrift  spirit  of  the 
help. 

Ml'.  Iliegel  gives  his  personal  at- 
tention to  overseeing  the  welfare 
woi'k  of  Ihe  company.  His  asso- 
ciates ai'e  equally  interested  in  im- 
nr'ovements  and  thei'e  is  a  most 
fr'iendly  atmosphere  permeating  the 
enlii'e  mills  and  comnumity. 

The  War'e  Shoals  Manufactur'ing 
Cionipany  h.is  been  luiusually  suc- 
cessful in  all  of  its  undertakings. 
The  spir'il  of  nnitual  confidence  and 
dependence  between  the  mill  owners 
and  the  workers  is  in  a  large  meas- 
ure responsible  for  this  success. 
Recognizing  that  no  system  of  wel- 
fare work  that  savors  of  charity 
would  be  of  lasting  satisfaction,  the 
company  has  planned  its  work  so 
Ihal  Ihe  oper\atives  must  lend  their 
lAvn  elfoi'ls  lo  those  of  the  company 
in   car-iying  out   the  pr'ogram.    Both 
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LEWAUI)   COTTON   :inLLS,  WORTHVILLE,   N.   C. 


The  Leward  Cotton  Mills  were 
founded  in  1881  by  Dr.  John  M. 
Worth,  at  Worthville,  N.  C,  on 
Deep  River,  near  Randleman,  N.  C. 
The  bricks  in  the  old  mill  building 
were  all  made  right  on  the  ground 
at  that  time  and  are  as  good  as  new- 
today. 

In  1920  the  old  mill  building  was 
thoroughly  overhauled  and  new 
floor  beams  and  new  floors  put  in. 
In  the  same  year  the  old  power 
plant  on  the  river  was  torn  down 
and  replaced  with  modern  concrete 
buildings  and  equipment.  In  1922 
the  company  built  an  auxiliary 
power  plant  on  Pole  Cat  Creek,  di'- 
veloping  approximately  150  H.  I', 
and  with  the  auxiliary  plant  have  a 
maximum  of  550  H.  P.,  hydro-elec- 
tric. 

From  the  above  statement  it  may 
bo  seen  that  the  Leward  Cotton 
Mills  have  enjoyed  a  continuous 
growth  and  since  they  were  first 
founded,  although  they  have  chang- 
ed hands  several  times.  They  were 
known  as  the  Riverside  .Mills  frimi 
191:1  to  112.3,  when  the  present  name 
was  given  them. 

The  present  owners  are:  .f.  S. 
Lewis,  president  of  the  corixiralion. 
Mr.  Lewis  became  interested  in  liic 
business  in  191.3  and  has  been  i)r('si- 
dent    since    that    time.    Previouslv 


Mr.  Lewis  was  for  a  number  of 
years  in  naval  stores  and  the  timber 
business  in  Alabama.  He  returned 
to  Noi'tli  Carolina  about  eighteen 
years  ago.  He  is  president  of  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Asheboro 
and  is  interested  in  many  of  the 
industrial  enterprises  of  the  county. 
Mr.  W.  L.  Ward,  secretary  and 
treasurer  of  the  I.ewai'd  Mills,  has 
been  connected  with  the  mills  since 
1913,  was  elected  to  his  present  po- 
sition in  1919.  Prior  to  that  time  he 
was  vice-[)i'esid('nt  of  the  com|)any. 


W.  J.  Jennings  is  the  elTicient  su- 
perinfendent;  a  very  capable  textile 
man,  thoroughly  wide  awake  and 
up-to-date  in  his  ideas  for  the  de- 
velopment and  progress  nf  the  mills. 
Mr.  Ward  and  his  superintendent 
work  in  perfect  harmony.  Both  have 
progressive  ideas  and  very  liberal 
policies  with  regard  to  the  treat- 
ment of  their  help.  Mr.  Ward  gives 
the  business  his  personal  attention, 
works  hard,  stays  on  the  job,  is  on 
friendly  terms  with  his  operatives 
and  liecause  of  his  winning  person- 
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ality  has  their  confidence  and 
hearty  co-operation. 

Beginning  in  1923  the  capital 
stock  of  the  mills  was  raised  from 
$125,000  to  $500,000.  Lockwood, 
Greene  &  Co.  were  employed  to  de- 
velop plans  for  additional  building 
and  equipment — two  full  floors  and 
basement;  new  main  building  85x 
161  feet;  new  picker  house  45x50 
feet;  new  opening  room  25x40  feet; 
giving  an  additional  floor  space  of 
30,000  square  feet. 

The  equipment  of  the  mill  at 
present  is  5,888  spindles  and  188 
looms,  but  with  the  improvements 
that  ai'«>  being  made  now  and  the 
additional  new  machinery  there 
will  be  10,500  spindles  and  300  looms. 
All  equipment  will  be  modern  and 
up-to-date,  rilimale  plans  are  that 
all  equipment  shall  be  electrically 
driven.  The  new  looms  being  in- 
stalled are  all  equii)ped  with  indi- 
\idual  motor  drives. 

The  products  of  the  mills  are 
drills  and  sheetings.  One  hundred 
anrl  fifty  operatives  are  employed. 
Most  i\\'  lliese  people  have  been 
Willi  till'  mills  since  they  first  start- 
ed 111  rough  several  generations. 
Tiicy  are  a  good  class  of  citizens, 
solier,  industrious,  interested  in 
their  work  and  very  loyal  to  the 
management. 
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PART  OF  ERU  IN  COTTON  MILLS  NO.  4,  WEST  DURHAM,  N.  C. 


The  Erwin  Mills,  located  at  West 
Durham,  N.  C,  were  incorporated  in 
1892.  The  following  year,  1893,  the 
first  mill  was  completed.  Its  growth 
was  very  rapid  and  successful  and 
in  1895  both  buildings  and  equip- 
ment were  doubled.  This  plant  is 
known  as  Mdl  No.  1.  Subsequent 
growth  was  steady,  and  in  1910  the 
mill  known  as  Mill  No.  4,  was  com- 
pleted. The  company  has  two  mills 
outside  of  Durham  county,  known 
as  Mill  No.  2,  located  at  Duke,  N.  G., 
built  in  1903,  in  Harnett  county,  and 
Mill  No.  3,  located  at  Cooleemee,  N. 
C,  and  Mill  No.  5  at  Duke  is  now 
being  built. 

The  active  head  of  this  company, 
W.  A.  Erwin,  has  been  in  charge  of 
the  company's  a  flairs  since  its  or- 
ganization, and  it  is  largely  due  to 
his  splendid  leadership  that  it  has 
made  such  an  enviable  record. 

The  present  olTicers  of  the  com- 
pany are  B.  N_  Duke,  president; 
John  Bprunt  Hill,  vice-president; 
W.  A.  Erwin,  secretary  and  treas- 
urer; K.  P.  Lewis,  assistant  secre- 
tary and  treasurer. 

The  plant  at  West  Durham,  of 
which  E.  K_  Powe  is  manager  and 
P.  B.  Parks,  assistant  manager,  is 
composed  of  modern  factory  con- 
struction mill  buildings  with  the 
most  approved  systems  for  making 
working  conditions  most  healthful 
and  comfortable.  The  managemeni 
knows  the  value  of  keeping  theii' 
mills  up-to-date  in  the  matter  of 
equipment  and  huildiTigs,  and  they 
have  a  policy  of  renewal  and  re- 
placement which  keeps  the  mills 
modern.  The  combined  spindleage 
of  the  Erwin  Cotton  Mills  No.  1  and 
No.  4  is  75,000,  and  there  are  903 
looms  of  ordinary  width  and  1,030 
broad  looms.  All  this  machinery  is 
operated  by  hydro-electric,  or  steam 


l)Ower  may  be  used.  The  products 
are  denims,  wide  sheeting,  sheets 
and  pillow  cases. 


front. 


The  village  at  the  Erwin  Cotton 
Mills  Nos.  1  and  4  at  West  Durham 
has  a  population  of  approximately 
4,500  inhabitants.  This  village  has  The  village  is  complete  withm  it- 
been  very  largely  developed  and  self  with  its  stores,  laundries,  libra- 
built  up  by  the  Erwin  Cotton  Mills  ries,  schools,  churches,  amusements. 
Company.  The  management  has  and  everything  else  included  in  a 
built  three  hundred  and  twenty-five  modern  little  town.  There  is  every 
neat,  pretty  cottages,  many  of  them  advantage  ofl'ered  the  operative  and 
of  bungalow  type,  of  pleasing  styles  his  family  at  the  Erwin  Cotton  Mills, 
of  architecture,  for  the  use  of  their  and  besides  all  this  he  is  so  close  to 
operatives,  and  many  of  the  oper-  Durham  proper  that  he  has  addi- 
atives  have  built  and  own  their  own  tional  oiiportunities  for  improve- 
homes.  The  village  has  been  care-  ment  for  himself  and  his  family 
fully  planned  and  built  and  is  most  that  make  his  advantages  very 
attractive     with     its     well     paved  wonderful  indeed. 


streets,    nice    shade    trees,    flowers  The  environments  in  the  mills  ai'e 

and  shrubs.     The  houses  are  con-  all  that  could  be  desired.    From  the 

venient  and  comfortable.  Each  home  pictures,  one  may  gather  that  there 

has  plenty  of  space  for  a  garden  in  '§  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  man- 

the  back  and  flowers  and  lawn   in  agement    to    develop    tlte    aesthetic 
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tastes  of  the  people  as  well  as  the 
practical.  The  grounds  surrounding 
the  mills  and  the  bleachery  are  very 
beautiful  and  clean,  and  the  interior 
of  the  buildings  are  equally  as  at- 
tractive. These  conditions  are  bound 
to  inspire  a  spirit  of  pride  and  per- 
sonal neatness  in  the  operatives^ 
This  same  atmosphere  is  to  be 
found  throughout  the  entire  com- 
munity; everything  is  as  neat  and 
clean  and  sanitary  as  possible.  Civic 
pride  is  being  taught  the  people  and 
they  are  putting  it  into  effect  in 
their  homes  and  premises. 

Educational  facilities  at  the  Er- 
win Cotton  Mills  are  unusually  good. 
There  are  two  splendid  school  build- 
ings, modern  in  architecture  and  in 
up-to-date  equipment — West  Dur- 
ham Graded  School  and  the  West 
Durham  High  School.  Thirty-six 
teachers  are  employed  and  approxi- 
mately 1,200  pupils  are  enrolled  and 
in  regular  attendance. 

The  management  tries  to  make 
the  nelp  realize  the  importanc(j  of 
education,  try  to  impress  them  ^th 
(he  fact  that  their  children  will  be 
the  citizens  of  the  future.  II  is  fre- 
quently the  case  that  families  come 
into  cotton  mills  for  the  express 
purpose  of  giving  I  heir  children  an 
education,  and  in  such  cases  the 
parent  will  work  very  hard  and  de- 
prive themselves  in  order  to  carry 
out  their  plans. 

Community  work  at  the  Erwin 
Cotton  Mills  is  carried  on  in  a  very, 
extensive  way.  The  beautiful  new 
audilorium  which  has  recently  been 
completed  is  without  a  doubt  one  of 
the  most  valuable  assets  of  the 
community  life  of    West    Durham. 
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This  building  was  erected  and  is 
maintained  by  the  Erwin  Cotton 
Mills  for  the  sole  benefit  of  their 
operatives,  their  families,  friends 
and  patrons  of  the  factory.  This 
new  institution  is  rapidly  proving 
one  of  the  most  popular  gathering 
places  of  the  vicinity,  for  recrea- 
tion, amusement  and  instruction. 
Tabulalions  show  that  each  week 
from  3,000  to  4,000  persons  use  the 
building  for  various  purposes. 

The  Company  has  for  the  super- 
vision of  their  new  community 
building  a  highly  competent,  trained 
corps  of  men  and  women. 

This  magnificent  building,  with  its 
trained  supervisors,  is  an  evidence 
of  the  very  personal  interest  the 
officials  of  the  Erwin  Cotfon  Mills 
have  in  those  who  are  in  their  em- 
ploy. They  h;ive  provided  for  them 
one  of  the  most  useful  buildings  in 
the  city  and  the  operatives  are  most 
enthusiastic  in  fheir  response  and 
acceptance  of  (he  efforts  on  their 
behalf. 

The  Erwin  Auditorium  is  the  cen- 
ter of  all  community  work;  every- 
thing revolves  around  that  center. 
The  building  was  completed  over  a 
year  ago.  The  location  is  very  cen- 
tral and  desirable,  being  in  the  cen- 
ter of  a  three-acie  plot  a  few  hun- 
dred yards  removed  from  the  mills. 
The  building  is  very  strong  and  sub- 
stantial, being  built  of  brick  and 
trimmed  in  sandstone.  The  general 
outline  of  the  building  forms  the 
letter  T;  the  front  of  the  building, 
comprising  the  east  and  west  wings, 
is  divided  into  three  sections.  The 
middle  section  is  a  large  lobby  used 
entirely  by  men.  In  this  room, 
which  is  approximately  40xG0  feet, 
are  a  number  of  tables  on  which 


checkers,  chess  and  various  other 
games  may  be  played.  .\  large  num- 
ber of  good  current  magazines  are 
kept  on  file,  as  well  as  the  daily 
papers.  Large,  comfortable  arm 
chairs  afford  an  ideal  place  for 
reading  and  resting. 

In  the  East  wing  of  the  building 
is  found  an  excellent  library  con- 
taining 1,600  volumes,  classics,  ref- 
erence books,  and  current  litera- 
ture. Here  also  is  found  a  file  of 
daily  papers  and  current  magazines. 

The  West  wing  is  devoted  to  the 
boys'  lobby,  reading  room,  etc.  They 
also  have  their  games  and  other 
amusements. 

The  auditorium  is  the  main  fea- 
ture of  the  entire  building,  being 
100  feet  long  and  60  feet  wide.  It 
has  a  seating  capacity,  including  the 
l)a!cony,  of  1,000  persons,  riie  mam 
floir  has  removable  chairs  and  can 
he  converted  into  a  large  volley  or 
ha.sl:etbill  court.  During  the  winter 
months  lh(>ie  is  a  regular  schcilule 
of  volley  and  l)asketball  games. 
Ke(Mi  iiitc  I'st  is  manifested  in  thesis 
g  lines  and  lliei'e  are  several  excel- 
lent teams.  The  south  end  of  the 
auditorium  contains  stage  and 
dressing  lodiiis.  The  stage  is  com- 
pletely equiniied  in  every  respect 
with  footlights,  scenic  effects,  etc., 
and  numer'(  us  amateur  entertain- 
ments have  been  successfully  pre- 
sent eri  by  local  talent.  Music  is  fur- 
nished by  (wo  good  pianos  which 
ar(^  a  part  of  the  equipment.  A 
motion  picture  screen  of  the  very 
tiest  qualify  is  also  included  in  the 
stage  p  operties.  The  motion  pic- 
ture b(;olh  of  the  auditorium  con- 
t;!iiis  the  \ery  latest  models  of  pro- 
jection machines,  two  large  Simplex 
machines,      with      apparatus      for 


changing  alternating  current  to  di- 
current  makes  it  possible  for  the 
clearest  kind  nf  iimtion  pictures  to 
shown. 

The  balcnny  of  the  auditorium  is 
equipped  with  regular  opera  chairs 
and  the  seating  capacity  is  suffi- 
cient to  enable  several  hundred 
persons  to  witness  the  various 
games  played  on  the  main  fioor. 

The  top  floor  of  the  building  con- 
tains the  social  rooms  for  girls  and 
women,  domestic  science  depart- 
ment, several  rooms  used  for  voca- 
tional training  classes  and  a  large 
music  and  concert  room  which  will 
easily  accommodate  two  hundred 
and  twenty-five  people.  The  music 
room,  which  is  beautifully  furnish- 
ed, has  a  handsome  baby  grand 
piano  of  tln^  highest  quality. 

The  domestic  science  department 
contains  all  equipment  for  the 
operation  of  a  modern  school  of 
this  kind.  This  department  is  used 
by  a  number  of  classes  of  girls  in 
which  sewing,  cooking,  embroidery, 
basketry  and  various  arts  of  this 
kinds  are  taught.  Classes  are  con- 
ducted regulai'ly  in  vocational  train- 
ing. This  feature  of  the  institution 
has  been  found  to  be  invaluable. 

In  the  basement  of  the  building 
are  to  be  found  amusements  for 
lovers  of  aquatic  sports  and  bowl- 
ing. Without  a  doubt  there  is  no 
swimming  pool  in  this  section  that 
will  anything  like  compare  with  the 
one  at  Erwin  Auditorium.  The  pool 
measures  20  by  80  feet  and  ranges 
in  depth  from  SVo  to  8  feet.  Water 
filling  the  pool  can  be  purified  by 
the  use  of  the  ultra-violet  ray 
equipment  in  eight  hours.  By  run- 
ning this  apparatus  continuously 
for  one  day  the  pool  can  be  purified 


tlii'ee  times.  The  water  is  steam 
heated  to  a  comfortable  tempera- 
ture so  that  no  chill  is  experienced 
by  the  bather.  The  bottom  is 
marked  off  into  sections  liy  stripes 
of  black  tile,  enabling  the  swimmer 
to  move  on  a  straight  line  during 
swimming  I'aces. 

Another  section  of  the  basement 
is  devoted  to  modern  shower  locker 
rooms.  Separate  rooms  are  used  by 
the  men  and  boys.  Steel  lockers 
give  the  bather  a  safe  and  dry  place 
for  his  clothing.  Shower  baths  with 
hot  and  cold  water  are  furnished. 

Three  standard  bowling  alleys  are 
most  popular,  bowling  teams  have 
been  organized  and  several  nights 
each  week  there  are  interesting 
games.  The  bowling  alley  rooms  are 
large  enough  to  admit  a  large  num- 
ber of  spectators,  being  80  feet 
long. 

The  cafeteria  and  the  kitchen  are 
located  in  the  East  wing  of  the 
basement.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
popular  sections  of  the  building. 
The  cafeteria  and  kitchen  are  just 
as  modern  and  complete  in  their 
equipment  and  furnishing  as  any 
other  department.  The  cafeteria 
can  easily  be  cleared  and  converted 
into  an  ideal  place  for  parties  and 
socials.  With  permission,  Sunday 
school  classes  are  able  to  conduct 
their  social  gatherings  here.  Flower 
shows  have  been  given  most  suc- 
cessfully, and  special  dinners,  bar- 
becues, etc.,  are  frequently  under- 
taken. 

From  tennis  courts  to  swimming 
pool  there  is  everything  for  the 
exercise  and  development  of  the 
body,  and  with  motion  pictui'es. 
lectures,  concerts,  classes  in  various 
studies,    and   a    library    the    Erwin 
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Audiloriuin  Ims  iii'(ivi(l(>(l  amph' 
means  for  the  amusement,  and  the 
development  of  the  mind.  There  is 
little  wonder  (hat  the  operatives 
are  contented  to  stay  with  the  mills 
for  fhii'ty  years  oi'  even  longer. 

Besides  all  the  above  advantages 
otTered  the  people  there  are  beau- 
tiful parks,  playgrounds  completely 
equipped  with  all  kinds  of  play  ap- 
paratus, five  good  churches  and  five 
large  Sunday  schools,  a  Boy  Scout 
tr'oop,  various  kinds  of  music,  in- 
cluding an  excellent  brass  band 
composed  of  mill  operatives,  an  or- 
chestra made  up  of  mill  workers, 
classes  in  chorus  singing,  piano, 
amateur  theatricals,  etc.,  and  many 
otiier  things  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion. 

Practically  all  of  the  operatives 
are  insured,  a  large  number  are  sav- 
ing money  and  have  various  invesl- 
ments.  The  employees  of  the  Erwin 
Cotton  Mills  are  a  fine  lot  of  citizens 
who  are  being  developed  and  edu- 
cated along  bi'oad  lines. 

Erwiii   Cotton   :\Iill  No.  2. 

Erwin  Colton  Mill  No.  2  was 
founded  in  190:3  and  is  located  a  I 
Duke,  Harnett  County,  N.  C.  The 
executives  are  the  same  as  for  tlu^ 
other  mills,  but  W.  A.  Erwin,  Jr.,  is 
manager,  and  to  his  splendid  man- 
agement and  fine  executive  abilily 
is  the  prosperity  of  the  mills  largeh 
due.  Mr.  Erwin  is  a  "chip  off  the 
old  block"  and  is  thoroughly  versed 
in  lexiile  work,  having  a  practical 
knowledge  of  Mie  business  and  is 
universally  beloved  at   Duke. 

The  same  splendid  ])olicies  of 
conducting  the  mill  and  the  same 
<lemocratic,  liberal  treatment  of  the 
help  is  in  effect  at  Erwin  Cotton 
Mill  No.  2  as  in  th(>  other  mills  of 
the  group.  The  buildings  arc  mod- 
ern mill  consfruclion  willi  llie  most 
approved    racililies    Inr    \enlilating, 


humidirying.  lighling,  elc,  thus 
making  working  conditions  very 
pleasant  and  healthful.  The  equip- 
ment consists  of  36,000  spindles  and 
1,152  looms  of  the  type  best  suited 
to  gain  the  greatest  efficiency  in  the 


raised  in  great  quantities.  The  cli- 
mate is  especially  adapted  to  the 
growing  of  roses  and  the  village  is 
known  in  that  section  as  the  Rose 
town.  On  nearly  every  cottage 
beautiful     Rambler     roses     are     in 


manufacture  of  indigo  blue  denims,    bloom    about    nine    months    every 


Six    hundred    and 
ar(^  eni|)loyed. 

The   villag(> 


fifly     operatives 


a  i)opulation  of 
There  are  three 
houses,   cottages 


las 
2,000   inhabitants, 
hundi'ed   anrt  fifty 
and    bungalows,   very   attractive    in 
liesign.   and    neatly    painted     inside 
and     ou(.     These     houses 
sewerage,   water,    lighl,    elc, 
the     \ai'ious     coincniences 


incluiled   in   their 


include 
among 
which 
equip- 


ln\'e    bee 

ment. 

Each  house  has  its  own  lot  of 
ground  for  a  garden.  Fine  vege- 
lables     and     beautiful     tlowei'S     are 


year.  The  people  are  encoui'aged  in 
this  work  by  the  offering  of  sub- 
stantial pi'izes  for  the  finest  vege- 
tables and  flowers.  The  premises  of 
the  homes  are  kept  neat  and  sani- 
tary. Classes  in  hygieni'  and  sani- 
tation aid  in  making  the  community 
understand  the  value  (d'  cleaiilin(>ss. 

The  mill  and  suri-ouiiding  grounds 
are  kept  very  beautifully;  the  vil- 
lage stn^ets  are  taken  care  of  by  a 
sp(>cial  sanitary  dei)arlnienl.  Fine 
shade  trees,  hedges  and  clumi)s  of 
brilliant  flow<'rs  in  season  enhance 
the  natural  beauty  of  the  village. 


SVVm.MING  POOL  AT  ERWIN  AIILLS 


A  new,  un-to-date  school  building 
takes  care  of  the  educational  part 
of  the  community.  This  building  is 
modernly  enuinned  in  a  manner 
best  suited  for  the  develonment  of 
the  minds  of  the  children:  each 
room  is  comnlete  in  itself  with 
blackboards,  lockers  for  boys,  oth- 
ei's  for  girls;  sanitary  dnnking 
fountains  thT'ousjhout  the  building; 
and  all  kinds  of  fine  school  equip- 
ment; it  was  built  by  a  bond  issue, 
ru'actically  all  hv  the  mills.  Some 
six  hundred  children  go  regularly  to 
school  and  ai'<'  making  excellent 
progress. 

The  village  has  its  own  chu'"clies 
ami  Sundav  schools.  Active  inter- 
est is  manifested  along  these  lines, 
ns  the  reliR'ous  life  of  the  cotton 
mill  operatives  means  a  great  deal 
to  them. 

There  is  a  good  librai'y.  Play- 
grounds and  nai'ks  have  been  devel- 
oped and  equi!)ped  by  the  manage- 
ment. There  are  moving  pictures, 
bowling  alleys,  all  kinds  of  snorts,  a 
jiood  brass  band  comoosed  of  oner- 
;i  fives,  a  Boy  Scout  troop.  Good 
Hope  Hosnital,  under  the  cai'e  of 
the  skilled  and  exnerienced  physi- 
cian. Dr.  W.  P.  Holt,  is  thoroughly 
equipped  and  is  maintained  for  the 
b(Miefit  of  the  employees.  All  these 
and  many  other  advantages  are  of- 
fered the  emoloyees  of  Erwin  Cot- 
ton  Mill  No.  2. 

That  the  (Munloyees  aijpreciate 
the  efforts  of  the  managemcit  is 
proven  by  the  fact  tint  a  number  of 
them  have  been  with  the  company 
for  twenty  years  and  could  not  be 
iiuluced  to  go  anywhere  e'se  to 
work.  They  are  a  quiet,  steady, 
sober,  industrious  lot,  home -loving 
and  peaceable.  Numbers  nf  fhein 
are  saving  money  for  the  proverbial 
rainy  day;  others  have  made  nice 
investments. 

Work  is  now  proceeding  on  the 
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Erwin  Cotton  Mills 


ciinstruction  of  the  Erwin  'So.  5  .Mill 
at   Duke.     This  will   be   a   modern 
reinforced    concrete    plant   to    hoh 
36,000  spindles  and  1,150  looms. 

Erwin  Cotton  ilills  \o 

Eiwin  Cotton  Mills  No.  3  were 
founded  in  1899  and  have  the  same 
gi'oup  of  executives  in  common 
with  the  other  Erwin  Mills,  though 
the  manager  is  J.  W.  Zachaiy.  These 
mills  ai'e  in  the  same  flne  physica 
condition  as  the  others,  belong  to 
the  same  people.  Mr.  Zachaiy  is  a 
man  of  wide  experience,  possessed 
of  pleasing  personality  and  good, 
hard  common  sense,  wdiich,  coupled 
with  his  excellent  business  ability, 
has  made  a  mai'ked  success  of  the 
mill. 

Canton  flannels,  lickings  and  cov- 
ert cloths  ai-e  manufactured  at  this 
mill,  the  quality  of  which  is  such  as 
to  make  the  goods  very  popular  in 
the  markets.  There  are  48,000  spin- 
dles   and    1,296    looms    in    the    mills 


MILL  AND  DA^I  OF  ERWIN  COTTON  MILLS  NO.  3,  COOLEEi\IEE,  N.  C. 

year.  Various  clubs  for  the  different  (ions  have  been  the  means  of  saving 
groups  of  operatives  have  been  or-  many  little  ones  from  death  in  in- 
ganizcd  and  are  doing  good  work,  fancy.  The  very  best  trained  work- 
There  is  also  a  Boy  Scout  troop  at  crs  are  in  chai'ge  of  these  places, 
this  mill  and  an  excellent  baseball  There  is  a  One  spirit  of  harmony 
team  imdei'  (he  elfieient  direction  of  and  good  fellowship  existing  in  the 
Capt.  I.  1*.  Graham,  formerly  a  various  mills  between  the  manage- 
pi'ominent  college  and  jirofessional  ment  and  the  operatives.  A  helping 
athlete.  hand  and  a  word  of  welcome  is 
The  first  graded  school  in  North  always  ready  for  the  newcomer  in 
Carolina,  outside  of  an  incorporated  the  mills,  and  for  th(3se  who  may  be 


town,  was  established  at  West  Dur- 
ham.    There  is  the  usual  splendid 
educational  facilities  here  as  at  the 
(ilher  mills. 
Babv   clinics   and    pure   milk   sta- 


There  is  very  little  labor  turnover 
at  the  Erwin  Cotton  Mills. 

No  industrial  line  of  business  is 
doing  finer,  bigger  things  for  theii' 
Slate   than  Ihe   textile   mills   which 


and    some    seven    hundi'e<l    i)ersons   t,nvn,  was  established  at  these  mills,  in  need  of  sympathy  and  assistance, 
are  employed. 

The  village  has  a  population  of 
2,300.  Three  hundred  and  seventy- 
tive  homes  have  been  built  to  ac- 
commodate the  mill  families.  These 
are  collages  of  the  type  generally 
found  in  modern  mill  villages;  kept 
in  good  repair,  convenient  and  com- 
fortable. The  operatives  manifest 
much  civic  pride  in  their  homes  and 
premises.  This  interest  is  encour- 
aged and  stimulated  by  the  offering 
of  substantial  cash  prizes  for  the 
best  gardens,  yards,  best  kept  prem- 
ises, etc. 

Community  work  has  been  largely 
developed   ait   the   Erwin   Mill   No.  3 
and  equally  as  fine  results  are  be- 
ing obtained  by  it  as  at  the  other 
mills.    The  woi'k  at  both  mills  No. 
2   and    No.    3    is    carried    on    along 
practically    the    same    lines    as    at 
Mills  No.   1   and   No.  4.     Interesting 
programs  are  carried  out  on  various 
holiday    occasions    throughout    the  CHURCH  AT  ERWIN  COTTON  MILLS  NO.  2,  DUKE,  N.  C. 


ai'c  sii  luinii'i  mis  williin  (he  confines 
of  .\(ii1li  Cai'dlina.  And  Ihe  Erwin 
group  of  mills  stand  out  promi- 
nently among  those  cotton  mills  that 
are  most  progressive  and  up-to-date 
in  every  respect.  The  cotton  mills 
id"  I  111'  Siiutli  have  done  more,  in 
IM'dpiniiiin  bt  capital  invested,  for 
he  iMMiMT  class  of  white  people  who 
C'dinc  Id  llicm  for  employment,  in 
llii'  innllcr  id"  education  and  kindred 
work,  than  any  other  one  factor. 
Cotton  mills  have  sprung  up  in  al- 
most every  town  and  where  there  is 
cotton  mill  there  will  be  found  in 
almost  every  instance  a  modern,  up- 
to-date  school  building,  fully  equip- 
p(>d  and  with  competent  teachers. 

The  machinery  of  the  Erwin  Mills 
is  very  skillfully  handled  and  the 
qualify  of  the  m.anufactured  prod- 
uct is  a  tribute  to  the  efficiency  of 
the  management,  the  superintend- 
ents anrl  the  overseers  and  to  the 
skill  (if  Ihe  employees. 

The  service  and  community  work 
at  the  Erwin  Mills  has  been  directed 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  gain  the  co- 
operation of  all  of  the  employees 
and  maintain  that  nicety  of  balance 
that  is  vitally  necessary  if  such 
work  is  to  successfully  achieve  its 
ends.  The  program  of  community 
work  has  been  carried  along  m  such 
a  manner  that  the  people  have  fglt 
I  hat  the  responsibility  for  it,  rested 
as  much  with  them  as  with  "the 
management  and  that  their  active 
pai'ticipation  was  necessary  for  the 
best  results. 

The  whole  story  of  the  Erwin 
Mills  cannot  be  told  in  these  pages. 
The  pictures  accompanying  this  ar- 
ticle give  a  very  good  diea  of  the 
types  of  the  various  buildings  and 
show  something  of  the  beauty  of 
their  surroundings.  They  also  offer 
very  convincing  evidence  of  the  fact 
that  the  mill  company  has  spared 
no  expense  in  providing  everything 
that  will  contribute  to  a  well 
rounded  community  life  for  their 
employees. 
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P.  H.  Hanes  Knitting  Company 


The  P.  H.  Hanes  Knitting  Com- 
pany was  organized  in  1903  with  a 
capital  stock  of  $100,000,  a  factory 
floor  space  of  30,000  square  feet  and 
a  production  of  from  1,000  to  1,500 
garments  a  day.  The  yarn  for  their 
knitling  plant  at  that  time  was  pur- 
chased in  the  open  market. 

The  growth  and  expansion  of  the 
plant  have  been  rapid  and  substan- 
tial. In  1910  the  company  built  the 
tlrst  spinning  mill  at  the  village  of 
Hanes.  This  is  known  as  Mill  No.  3. 
In  1916  a  second  plant  was  built  in 
the  same  village.  This  was  known 
as  Mill  No.  4.  The  pretty  little  vil- 
lage at  Hanes  was  built  to  provide 
the   emphnees   homes.     There    are 
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about  150  houses  there,  each  attrac- 
tive in  appearance  and  located  on 
an  ample  plot  of  ground.  There  are 
an  auditorium,  a  school  and 
churches  and  other  features  that 
make  life  in  the  village  quite  inter- 
esting for  the  residents.  While  the 
building  at  Hanes  was  going  on,  the 
plant  in  this  city  was  being  en- 
larged from  time  to  time  to  take 
care  of  the  increasing  demands  for 
the  Hanes  products.  The  spinning 
is  done  at  Hanes  while  the  knitting 
is  done  in  the  city  plant. 

Today  the  capital  stock  has  in- 
creased to  more  than  $5,000,000  with 
a  factory  floor  space  of  600,000 
square    feet   and    a     production     o; 
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from  25,000  to  30,000  garments  daily, 
and  in  addition  the  company  is  now 
making  its  own  yarn  in  two  mills, 
aggregating  27,500  spindles,  enabling 
it  to  convert  from  13,000  to  15,000 
bales  of  cotton  annually  into  men's, 
boys'  and  children's  elastic  knil 
winter  weight  underwear. 

The  original  building  at  the  cor- 
ner of  Sixth  and  Church  streets  is 
si  ill  used,  although  it  is  quite  over- 
shadowed by  the  towering  building 
(hat  reaches  from  the  west  side  of 
Church  street  to  Main  street  and 
extends  for  a  considerable  distance 
north  on  Church  street^  The  newer 
construction  woi'k  is  all  fireproof 
and  built  on  the  most  modern  plans 


of  factory  architecture.  The  com- 
fort of  the  hundreds  of  employees 
was  considered  in  making  the  plans 
for  additions  to  the  plant.  Such 
features  as  ventilation  and  sanita- 
tion are  admirably  handled  in  the 
vast  buildings.  A  large  cafeteria  is 
operated  for  the  convenience  of  em- 
ployees. In  this  they  obtain  lunch 
of  excellent  quality  and  ample 
quantity  at  a  very  moderate  charge. 
The  offices  of  the  company  are 
large,  well  lighted  and  handsomely 
furnished.  One  seldom  sees  their 
equal  in  arrangemeui  and  appoint- 
ments in  any  industrial  building. 

In  addition  to  the  elastic  knit  line, 
cut    and   sewed   athletic   underwear 


for  men,  boys  and  children  has  been 
added  within  the  last  few  years, 
which  met  with  the  enthusiastic 
approval  of  the  trade  as  soon  as 
intioduced,  the  demand  for  which 
has  continued  to  increase  from  sea- 
son to  season  to  the  entire  satisfac- 
tion of  the  management. 

The  entire  product,  both  elastic 
knit  and  athletic,  is  offered  to  the 
trade  under  the  "Hanes"  trademark 
and  under  the  following  guarantee: 
'"We  guarantee  Hanes  underwear 
absolutely — every  thread,  stitch  ana 
button.  We  guarantee  to  return 
your  money  or  give  you  a  new  gar- 
ment if  any  seam  breaks." 

The  officers  are:  P.  H.  Hanes,  Sr., 


president;  I^.  H.  Hanes,  Jr.,  vice- 
pi'esident  and  treasurer;  W.  M. 
Hanes,  vice-president;  T.  W.  Allen, 
secretary  and  assistant  treasurer; 
S.  B.  Hanes,  assistant  treasurer  and 
assistant  manager;  E.  C.  Tompkins, 
superintendent  Knitting  Mills,  and 
D.  A.  Ricks,  superintendent  Spin- 
ning .Mills. 

The  Spinning  .Mills  are  located  at 
Hanes,  a  small  village  about  three 
miles  from  Winston-Salem,  to 
which  city  it  is  connected  by  a 
splendid  hard  surface  highway.  The 
factories  for  the  manufacture  of  all 
garments  are  situated  in  the  city  of 
Winston-Salem. 

The      Hanes      Industries      employ 
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1,200  find  employment  in  the  knit- 
ting and  finishing  planis  in  Win- 
ston-Salem. 

The  system  of  wage  paymeiil  used 
by  this  company  is  ditferent  from 
that  in  general  use  by  iiidsl  other 
mills,  the  basis  of  which  is  I  hat  in- 
creased effort  will  resull  in  incfeas- 
ed  pay,  the  quality  of  Ihe  work  being 
a  material  factor  in  deleiniining  the 
metlKjd  of  remuneration.  The  pur- 
pose of  Ibis  plan  is  not  only  to 
increase  Ihe  interest  of  the  opera- 
tives, but  also  to  give  accurate  in- 
formation on  the  program  of  all 
new  girls  lo  Ihe  departmental  heads 
and  the  management  of  the  mill. 
After  the  training  period  has  been 
completed,  Ihe  pay  is  based  on  an 
hourly  I'ale  which  increases  with 
the  ellicieTicy  maintained  for  Ihe 
week. 

At  Hanes,  where  the  unit  is  the 
family,  modern  schools  are  main- 
tained which  give  to  the  commu- 
nity graded  school  facilities  which 
compare  favorably  with  the  best  in 
the  State.  Several  Protestant  de- 
nominations have  erected  churches 
which  afford  ample  and  comfortable 
facilities  for  worship.    P^ach  church 
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the  advantages  offered  by  the  city 
schools  and  churches,  which  are 
not  excelled  anywhere. 

Living  and  working  conditions  in 
all  of  the  Hanes  plants  are  good. 
Playgrounds  and  playground  equip- 
ment have  been  provided  at  the 
spinning  plants  for  the  use  of  the 
childien  and  during  favorable 
weather,  these  playgrounds  are  nat- 
urally the  center  of  community  in- 
terest for  the  younger  people. 

Welfare  and  first  aid  departments 
\n  charge  of  a  physician  and  trained 
nurse  are  maintained  to  amply  care 
for  all  requirements  of  the  em- 
ployees and  their  families.  A  well 
appointed  cafeteria  with  a  seating 
capacity  of  650  is  operated  by  the 
company  which  gives  the  em- 
ployees a  hot  mid-day  lunch  at  cost. 

A  club  and  rest  room  with  ap- 
l)ropriate  furniture,  including  an 
electric  piano,  with  its  reading 
room  and  library  features,  is  sit- 
uated convenient  lo  all  departments 
and  is  a  source  of  both  pleasure 
and  iirofit  to  the  employees. 

A  r(>frigerating  plant  furnishes, 
throughout  the  year,  drinking  water 
of  Just  the  proper  temperature  to 
all  departments  in  the  plants  in 
Winston-Sal(>m,  while  at  Hanes 
water  for  Ihe  entire  \illage  is  taken 
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from  a  series  of  deep  wells  and 
piped  to  all  departments,  and  con- 
venient to  all  residences.  This  wa- 
ter is  fresh  and  cool,  as  it  comes 
from  the  pipes  and  does  not  need 
refrigerating. 

Probably  the  most  noteworthy 
feature  of  the  organization  of  the 
P.  H.  Hanes  Knitting  Company  is  the 
wonderful  spirit  of  co-operation 
which  permeates  so  completely  the 
entire  personnel.  It  would  be  ditTi- 
cult  to  find  a  more  loyal  spirit  than 
that  which  exists  on  the  part  of  the 
employees  both  to  the  management 
and  to  the  organization  as  a  whole. 
As  a  result  of  this  spirit  of  loyalty 
all  employees  are  happy  and  con- 
tented in  their  work,  which,  after 
all,  is  the  real  test  of  eliicient  or- 

Almost  one  hundred  new  em- 
ployees have  been  added  to  the 
plant's  roster  each  year  since  its 
establishment  and  their  develop- 
ment into  skilled  operatives  has 
indeed  been  remarkable. 

The  P.  H.  Hanes  Knitting  Com- 
pany is  one  of  the  few  Southern 
mills  that  has  realized  the  value  of 
perfecting  the  merits  of  their  prod- 
ucts through  the  medium  of  na- 
tional advertising.  For  several  years 
past  the  company  has  conducted  an 
extensive  advci'lising  campaign,  us- 
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been  an  imporlani  faclor  in  making 
the  company  nationally  famous  as 
one  of  the  leading  underwear  man- 
facturers  in  the  world. 

Winston-Salem  is  well  known  as 
a  tobacco  manufacturing  city  but 
has  made  rapid  strides  in  the  knit- 
ling  industry  in  recent  years  and 
not  a  small  measure  of  that  devel- 
oi  ineni  has  been  due  to  the  high 
class  of  workers  that  have  pre- 
I'cri'ed  the  knitting  mills  (o  other 
forms  of  employment. 

The  growth  of  (he  P.  H.  Hanes 
Knitting  Company  is  very  strikingly 
shown  by  a  comparison  of  the 
equipment  and  output  of  the  plants 
as  they  are  today  and  as  they  were 
in  tile  first  year  of  the  company's 
hislojy.  As  has  been  previously 
slated  that  original  capital  stock 
has  increased  from  $100,000  to  $5,- 
750,000.  The  floor  space  in  the  mills 
when  they  were  built  was  30,000 
square  feet.  The  total  floor  space 
in  use  today  is  approximately  GOO,- 
000  square  feet  are  twenty  times  the 
original  space.  In  1908  the  company 
produced  from  600  to  1,000  garments 
per  day,  while  the  present  output  is 
25,000  to  300,000  garments  daily. 
Counting  300  working  days  to  the 
year,  this  brings  the  annual  produc- 
tion up  to  a  total  of  nine  million 
garments. 
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The  Chadwick-Hoskins  Company, 
located  at  Charlotte,  N.  C,  is  not 
only  one  of  the  largest  cotton  man- 
ufacturing industries  in  the  State 
of  North  Carolina,  but  is  truly  rep- 
resentative of  the  most  progressive 
textile  mills  of  the  South  in  their 
welfare  work  and  their  considera- 
tion of  and  treatment  of  their  help. 

The  Chadwick-Hoskins  Company 
consists  of  a  group  of  five  splendid 
textile  plants.  The  combined  capi- 
tal stock  of  the  company  is  $.3,800,- 
000;  the  combined  equipment  con- 
sists of  101,412  spindles  and  2,314 
looms;  and  the  mills  employ  ap- 
proximately 1,000  operatives.  All  of 
these  five  mills  are  of  modern  mill 
construction.  The  physical  condi- 
tion is  excellent.  The  company  was 
founded  in  1908  and  there  has  been 


a  consistent  policy  or  renewal  and 
replacement  in  etfect  which  has  not 
only  kept  the  mill  buildings  modern 
and  up-to-date  but  has  kept  the 
equipment  right  up  with  the  very 
host  on  the  market. 

Chadwick-Hoskins  Mill  No.  1, 
known  as  Hoskins,  has  29,312  spin- 
dles and  580  looms,  the  products 
are  carded  lawns;  one  hundred  and 
seventy-five  operatives  are  employ- 
ed. E.  M.  Walter  is  superintendent. 
The  grounds  surrounding  the  Chad- 
wick  Mills  are  very  beautiful.  In 
fact,  the  environment  of  the  mill, 
inside  and  out,  is  all  that  could  be 
desired.  The  management  employ- 
ed the  services  of  an  expert  land- 
scape architect  in  developing  the 
grounds  about  the  mills  and  the 
mill  village.    The  village  is  situated 


on  a  well  drained  site  and  the  nat- 
ural beauty  of  the  place  has  been 
greatly  enhanced  by  the  planting  of 
trees,  hedges,  shrubbery  and  bright 
blooming  plants.  The  cottages  are 
of  bungalow  type,  differing  in  de- 
signs of  architecture,  as  they  differ 
in  size,  there  being  from  three  to 
six  rooms  in  the  houses.  These 
houses  are  equipped  with  modern 
conveniences,  such  as  buut-m  ciU- 
inels,  closets,  water,  sewerage  (sep- 
tic tanks)  and  electric  lights.  Each 
house  has  a  good  plot  of  ground  for 
raising  vegetables,  fruit  and  flowers, 
and  the  inhabitants  manifest  a  great 
deal  of  interest  in  this  work.  The 
result  is  that  the  village  has  the 
appearance  of  a  real  home-like 
place,  whose  inhabitants  have  an 
aesthetic  taste  for  the  beautiful  and 


artistic  and  show  excellent  taste. 

Chadwick-Hoskins  Mill  No.  2, 
known  as  Chadwick,  has  an  equip- 
ment of  12,800  spindles  and  300 
looms;  the  product  of  this  mill  is 
sheetings  and  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  operatives  are  employ- 
ed. E.  M.  Walter  is  superintendent. 
The  village  has  a  population  of 
three  hundred  and  fifty  people.  The 
same  careful  thought  and  planning 
was  expended  in  the  development 
of  the  Chadwick  plant  as  at  the 
Hoskins  Mill.  There  are  eighty 
homes  in  the  Chadwick  village. 

These  mills  have  a  good  school 
building,  erected  by  the  manage- 
ment and  school  district  funds, 
where  the  children  of  the  villages 
go  through  the  grammar  grades 
under  the  instruction  of  a  compe- 
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tent  corps  of  teachers.  From  here 
those  desiring  higher  education 
have  the  privileges  of  the  excellent 
higli  schools  of  Charlotte.  Three 
nice  comfortable  churches  are 
shared  by  the  two  villages,  Meth- 
odist, Baptist  and  Presbyterian  de- 
nominations are  represented.  The 
mills  contributed  largely  to  the 
building  of  each  church  and  make 
liberal  donations  for  their  upkeep. 

Chadwick-Hoskins  Mill  No.  3, 
known  as  Calvine  Mill,  is  located 
within  the  city  limits  of  Charlotte-, 
thereby  giving  the  operatives  all  the 
privileges  and  advantages  of  citi- 
zenship in  that  splendid  city,  in- 
cluding its  schools,  churches,  libra- 
ries, amusements,  etc.  The  69 
homes  which  have  been  built  by  the 
company  for  the  use  of  its  one 
hundred  and  seventy-five  opera- 
tives and  their  families  have  all  city 
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conveniences.  This  mill  has  20,048 
spindles  and  501  looms;  print  cloths 
are  manufaclured.  J.  J.  Queen  is 
suppi'infendent. 

Chadwick-Hoskins  Mill  No.  4, 
known  as  Louise  Mill,  is  also  lo- 
cated in  Charlotte.  D.  I.  Williams 
is  the  efficient  and  popular  super- 
intendent. The.«e  mills  manufacture 
sheetings;  there  arc  two  hundred 
employees.  The  equipment  consists 
of  28,  160  spindles  and  621  looms. 
Eighty-five  attractive  homes  have 
been  built  by  the  mills  to  lake  care 
nf  those  operatives  who  prefer  to 
live  in  the  mill  village.  The  chil- 
dren from  the  Louise  Mill  go  to  the 
Charlotte  public  schools;  the  fami- 
lies mix  and  mingle  with  the  other 
citizens  of  the  city.  There  are  Bap- 
tist, Methodist  and  Presbyterian 
churches  at  the  Louise  Mills  and 
each  has  a  fine  Sunday  school  of 
its  own. 
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Chadwiek-Hoskins  Mill  No.  5, 
known  as  Dover  Mill,  is  located  at 
Pineville,  N.  C,  and  is  under  the 
superintendency  of  J.  D.  Buice. 
There  are  12,092  spinfiles  and  312 
looms  at  this  mill  and  sheetings  are 
manufactured.  Two  hundred  per- 
sons are  employed.  This  mill  is 
run  along  practically  the  same  ideas 
as  those  at  Charlotte.  The  village 
has  a  population  of  four  hundred 
and  tifty  inhabitants.  The  company 
has  built  on(>  hundred  and  six  neat, 
comfortable  cottages,  similar  to 
those  at  the  other  mills.  These  cot- 
tages are  equipped  equally  as  well 
as  the  others.  Both  living  and 
working  conditions  are  very  pleas- 
ant, healthy  and  comfortable  at  this 
mill. 

The  executives  of  the  Chadwick- 
Hoskins  Company  are:  B.  B.  Gos- 
sett,  president  and  treasurer;  E.  C. 
Dwelle,  vice-president  and  assistant 
treasurer;  J.  D.  Ramsey,  secretary; 
H.  H.  Boyd,  general  superintendent. 
A  finer  group  of  executives  would 
be  hard  to  get  together;  men  of 
broad  vision,  democratic  ideas  and 
splendid  business  ability.  They  aic 
continually  reaching  out  for  some- 
thing bigger  and  better  than  they 
have  known  in  the  past  and  they 
are  never  content  with  any  course 
that  does  not  spell  progression.  To 
this  end  they  are  constantly  putting 
into  effect  improvements  in  social 
and  living  conditions. 

There  is  a  definite  line  nf  welfare 
work  carried  on  by  the  management 
among  Iheii'  people  and  a  sum  set 
aside  for  I  he  development  of  this 
bi'anch  of  the  industry  is  consid- 
ered just  as  legitimate  and  neces- 
sary as  that  expended  in  any  other 
department.  Aside  from  the  pleas- 
ure and  happiness  of  the  operative 
which   is  obtained  by  this  welfare 


work,  I  he  nianagenKMit  feel  that 
they  are  making  money  for  them- 
selves when  they  pi'ovide  comfort- 
able homes,  schools,  chui'chcs,  etc., 
because  the  satisfied,  healthy  oper- 
ali\e  is  the  most  efficient  worker. 

A  community  building  known  as  a 
Y.  M.  C.  A.-Y.  W.  C.  A.  is  headquar- 
ters for  all  conmiunity  work.  This 
building  is  modern  in  architecture 
and  built  especially  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  equipment  is  up-to-date 
in  every  resjiect.  A  lai'ge  reading 
room  with  comfortable  chairs, 
seats  and  tables,  with  current  num- 
bers of  popular  magazines  and  a  file 
of  daily  papers  makes  a  fme  place 
to     spend     a     quiet    hour.     A    well 


equipped  gymnasium  under  the  di- 
rection of  a  trained  director  stim- 
ulates interest  in  various  sports 
such  as  volley  ball,  basketball,  etc. 
A  splendid  tile  swimming  pool  with 
pui'e  water  affords  great  sport  for 
those  of  aquatic  tastes.  In  connec- 
tion with  this  pool  are  inriividuai 
lockers,  shower  baths,  and  all  mod- 
er^n  conveniences  to  be  found  in 
such  places.  A  large  auditorium 
offers  a  meeting  place  for  the  va- 
rious clubs,  societies,  fi-aternal  or- 
ganizations. Amusements,  entertain- 
ments, moving  pictures,  civic,  social 
and  other  affaires  use  this  audito- 
rium which  is  modern  in  arrange- 
ment   and    contains    a    large    stage. 
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BEAUTIFUL  PARK 

footlights  and  other  electrical  ef- 
fects, scenery,  dressing  rooms, 
piano,  comfortable  seats  which  may 
be  removed  at  will  so  that  the  room 
may  be  used  for  other  purposes 
This  building  is  shared  equally  by 
the  men  and  women  and  boys  and 
girls  of  the  village. 

Under  the  direction  of  an  expert 
g;irdener  the  people  have  become 
most  enthusiastic  in  their  work  of 
raising  fine  vegetables  and  beauti- 
ful flowers.  Indeed  the  annual 
flower  show  given  at  the  Chadwick- 
Hoskins  Mills  community  is  eagerly 
looked  forward  to  by  the  inhabit- 
ants. These  exhibits  take  place  in 
the  fall  and  are  among  the  leading 
social  events  of  the  year.  Prizes 
are  offered  for  the  best  yards,  the 
best  collection  of  cut  flowers  and 
the  best  specimens.  Several  hun- 
dred dollars  are  given  away  every 
year  by  the  management  in  prizes. 
The  management  employs  several 
men  who  are  kept  busy  trimming 
the  hedges  around  the  mills  and  in 
fi'ont  of  the  cottages. 

The  operatives  at  the  Chadwick- 
Hoskins  Mills  are  an  intelligent, 
well  dressed,  well  behaved  lot  of 
people,  proud  of  their  mills,  pi'oud 
to  be  employed  there  and  proud  of 
being  a  factor  in  such  a  wonderful 
organization.  The  management  will 
tell  the  inquirer  that  there  is  no 
finer  class  of  citizens  anywhere, 
good,  har'd-working,  thrifty,  sober 
people,  interested  in  their  work  and 
ver^y  loyal  to  the  mills.  A  visitor 
does  not  need  to  ask  about  the 
health  of  the  people;  it  is  plain  to 
be  seen  that  they  arc  well  fed  and 
well  cared  for  by  their  healthy  col- 
oring, bright  eyes  and  elastic  step. 
A  trained  nurse  is  employed  by  the 
mills  to  look  after  the  health  of  the 
communities. 
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CH  ADU  ICK-HOSKI\S 

Sporls  of  all  kinds  are  en- 
couraged and  fostered  by  the 
management.  A  splendid  base- 
ball park  is  the  scene  of  many 
hotely  contested  games.  Ten- 
nis is  also  popular. 

Playgrounds  in  the  different 
mills,  modernly  equipped  with 
various  kinds  of  play  anpar- 
atus,  are  a  source  of  amuse- 
ment and  health-giving  exer- 
cises for  the  children  of  the 
operatives.  The  managemenf 
re-^lizes  that  a  h'ghor  nlane  of 
civilization  and  citizenshin 
will  ci^me  nioro  completely 
through  the  teaching  and 
training  of  the  children  and 
the  youth  of  their  communi- 
ties than  through  the  older 
persons,  for  the  younger  per- 
sons respond  more  quickly  to 
changes  in  environment,  op- 
portunities and  advantages. 

Manv  of  the  operatives  at 
the  Chadwick-Hoskins  Mills 
came  to  the  mills  directly 
from  the  country,  a  large 
number  from  little  country 
homes  which  were  poorly  fur- 
nished and  sorely  lacking  in 
the  conveniences  found  in  the 
modern  cotton  mill  homes.  In 
the  cotton  mills  they  have 
good  wages,  good  living,  good 
liomes  and  good  clothing  anrl 
fhoir  ambitions  are  stirred  to 
give  tlieir  children  educational 
advantages  and  other  oppor- 
tunities that  they  never 
dreamed  of  for  themselves. 
These  people  have  a  pride  of 
class  that  would  be  a  revela- 
tion to  one  who  has  never 
made  a  study  of  this  phase  of 
life.  Education  has  had  much 
to   do   with    causing    them   to 
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hold  up  their  heads.  Mill 
workers  as  a  rule  are  more 
than  merely  clean  living,  they 
are  actively  religious  and  pos- 
itively upright.  Many  of 
them  take  a  great  deal  of  in- 
terest in  church  work  and 
both  the  churches  and  the 
Sunday  schools  at  the  Chad- 
wick-Hoskins Mills  are  ex- 
ceedingly well  attended. 

There  is  a  fine  spirit  of  co- 
opei'afion  and  good  fellowship 
in  existence  at  the  Chadwick- 
Hoskins  Mills  between  the 
people  and  the  management. 
The  oneratives  appreciate  the 
splendid  things  the  manage- 
ment have  done  and  are  doing 
lor  them  and  the  warm  sym- 
palliy  which  is  manifested  in 
I  heir  personal  welfare.  The 
(ineralives  do  not  hesitate  to 
go  lo  the  oflice  for  assistance 
nv  advice  when  they  need  if, 
iiaving  been  I'aised  in  the 
sanie  seciion  of  the  country 
and  speaking  the  same  lan- 
guage the  management  and 
the  li(dp  understand  each  oth- 
er belter  and  take  more  inter- 
est in  the  affairs  of  each  other 
than  if  the  operatives  were 
Fnicigners  unfamiliar  with  the 
ways  of  the  mills  and  the 
counli'v.  'J'his  fact,  in  itself. 
is  one  of  IIh'  greali^sl  assets 
of  Ihe  Soulhern  cotton  mills 
and  has  done  a  great  deal 
I'or  Iheir  success  and  prosper- 
ity. A  well  known  publisher 
slated  lecently  that  "there  is 
no  industrial  democracy  in 
America  so  real  in  some  of  its 
phases  as  it  exists  today  in 
the  Piedmont  district,  and  this 
is  especially  true  of  textile 
industries. 
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These  mills  are  Incnled  al  Albe- 
marle, N.  C,  and  are  the  pride  of 
the  town.  The  Wiscassett  Mills 
Company  is  one  of  the  largest  lex- 
tile  plants  in  the  South  and  one  of 
the  most  progressive  and  modern. 
Its  employees  ninke  up  a  little  town 
of  2,500  inhabitants  where  "first 
things  are  put  first."  Its  educational 
facilities,  recreation  grounds  and 
community  life  of  its  operatives  are 
as  nearly  ideal  as  can  be  found  any- 
where. 

Founded  by  the  late  James  W. 
Cannon,  of  Concord,  a  pioneer  in 
textile  development  of  North  Caro- 
lina, the  Wiscassett  Mills  have  been 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
combed  and  carded  cotton  yarns  for 
twenty-five  years.  They  are  also 
turning  out  thousands  of  pairs  of 
seamless  hosiery.  The  goods  com- 
mand the  best  prices  to  be  had  in 
the  market  because  they  are  of 
such  fine  quality  and  unsurpassed 
workmanship.  The  goods  are  sold 
by  the  company's  own  selling  agen- 
cy, Cannon  Mills,  Inc.,  with  agencies 
in  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Chicago,   St.   Louis   and   San   Fran- 


cisci).  In  the  beginning,  in  1898,  the 
I)lant  had  an  equiunient  of  18,000 
si)indles.  Today  there  are  94,480 
active  producing  spindles. 

Since  the  death  of  Mr.  James  W. 
Cannon,  which  occurred  two  years 
ago,  Mrs.  James  W.  Cannon  has  been 
president  of  the  company.  Mrs. 
Cannon,  naturally,  is  anxious  to 
carry  out  the  policies  of  her  hus- 
band. Her  son,  Mr.  J.  F.  Cannon,  is 
vice-president,  treasurer  and  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  mills.  He  is 
llie  active  executive  of  the  mills. 
Mr.  Cannon  has  been  connected 
with  the  management  of  the  mills 
for  21  years  and  served  most  of  the 
time  as  assistant  to  his  father.  "Mr. 
Joe,"  as  he  is  affectionately  called 
by  hundreds  of  his  employees,  all 
of  whom  know  him  personally  and 
pleasantly,  is  one  of  the  most  pop- 
ular managers  anywhere  in  the  tex- 
tile world.  Recently  he  was  kept 
away  from  the  mill  offices  for  about 
a  year.  When  it  became  known 
that  he  was  able  to  return  to  busi- 
ness a  royal  demonstration  of  wel- 
come was  arranged  by  his  employ- 
ees   who    thus    gave    manifestation 


(if  (he  high  regai'd  in  wiiicli  Ihey 
hnld  their  chief  and  tlieii'  friiMid. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Smith,  wlin  has  been 
with  the  mills  20  years,  beginning 
I's  shipping  clerk  and  working  up 
to  .'issistant  superintendent,  has  re- 
cently been  made  assistant  to  Mr. 
Cannon. 

Mr.  M.  A.  Boger  is  secretary  of 
the  organization.  Mr.  Boger  is  a 
man  of  splendid  efficiency.  By  rea- 
son of  the  excellent  services  ren- 
dered the  company  as  book-keeper 
and  auditor  for  a  period  of  some 
twenty  years,  he  was  promoted  to 
the  position  of  secretary  some  two 
years  ago. 

Mr.  T.  M.  Denning,  general  super- 
intendent, has  been  connected  with 
the  Wiscassett  Mills  for  about  24 
years  He  has  entire  charge  of  the 
operation  of  all  the  yarn  mills.  He 
has  two  assistant  superintendents 
woi'king  under  him.  Mr.  Denning 
has  always  been  in  hearty  sympa- 
thy with  all  of  Mr.  Cannon's  ideas 
for  the  growth  and  development  of 
the  business,  and  because  of  his 
deep  interest  in  the  work,  has  been 
largely  instrumental  in  the  prosper- 
ity of  the  business.  Mr.  W.  F.  Den- 
ning, one  of  the  assistant  superin- 
tendents, has  grown  up  in  the  mills. 
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beginning  at  the  bottom  and  going 
fii  the  highest  position.  He  is  a 
IliiHdughly  equipped  superintend- 
enl.  .Mr.  Z.  F.  Cranford,  assistant 
superintendent,  has  been  connected 
with  the  mills  about  ten  years,  hav- 
ing worked  up  from  spinner  and 
carder  to  his  present  position. 

The  very  beautiful  village  of  Wis- 
cassett Mills  covers  more  than  five 
hundred  acres  of  ground.  It  was 
carefully  planned  and  developed  by 
a  well  known  landscape  gardener. 
The  thought  and  care  expended  has 
made  a  perfect  model  of  the  little 
city,  with  its  blocks,  sections  and 
squares,  interspersed  with  beautiful 
little  parks.  All  streets  and  side- 
w^alks  are  paved  with  cement.  There 
are  ten  miles  of  sidewalks.  Splendid 
native  and  planted  shade  trees, 
clumjis  of  shrubbery,  closely  clip- 
ped hedges,  bright  blooming  flowers 
about  the  homes  and  on  the  streets, 
all  lend  themselves  to  the  enhance- 
ment of  the  natural  beauty  of  the 
village  site.  The  management  has 
treated  their  operatives  as  though 
they  were  no  different  from  other 
people  in  the  world.  They  appre- 
ciate the  fact  that  their  tastes  may 
vary  and  have  accordingly  built  the 
cottages    in   a    pleasing    variety    of 
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WD  i  ALBE^IARLE,  N.  C. 

designs.  They  ;ue  of  modern  bung- 
alow types,  equally  as  convenient 
and  attractive  in  arrangement  as 
those  built  in  any  progressive  city. 
They  are  equipped  with  water,  sew- 
erage, lights,  excellent  plumbing 
and  screens.  Amt  around  each  home 
there  is  ample  ground  foi'  a  good 
vegetable  garden,  grassy  lawns  and 
beautiful  flowers. 

Mr.  Cannon  has  done  much  to 
stimulate  civic  pride  by  the  distri- 
bution of  free  flower  and  vegetable 
seeds,  and  the  offering  of  substan- 
tial prizes  for  the  best  kept  prem- 
ises, the  finest  flowers,  vegetables, 
etc. 

A  splendid  school  system  is  main- 
tained by  the  mills,  working  in 
connection  with  the  county,  that  is 
the  mills  supplement  the  county 
funds  and  have  developed  the 
school  along  their  own  progressive 
ideas.  The  county  only  provides  for 
a  six  months'  school.  The  mill 
school  runs  for  eight  and  one-half 
months.  There  are  sixteen  teachers 
in  the  Wiscassett  i\Iill  School.  All 
grades  are  taught  and  the  curricu- 
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lum  is  a  very  high  one.  There  arc 
night  schools  for  those  who  arc  not 
able  to  attend  the  regular  sessions. 
There  is  a  good  attendance  in  these 
night  schools;  almost  every  subject 
is  taught.  Approximately  1,000 
cliildren  are  in  the  Wiscassett 
schools.  The  scIuhiI  buildings  ai'c 
large  and  adequately  equipped  with 
(he  most  moilei'n  devices  for  u{)-to- 
date  schools. 

A  most  notowoi'thy  featui'e  of  the 
welfare  work  being  done  at  the 
Wiscassett  Mills  is  the  day  nursery, 
which  is  under  the  direction  of  Mrs. 
Woisner  and  her  assistants.  This 
nursery  was  established  about  eight 
years  ago  and  has  proven  a  wonder- 
ful success.  The  children  are  taken 
info  the  nui'sery  from  mere  infants 
on  up  to  the  age  of  eight  years.  The 
children  are  fed  at  a  cost  of  5  cents 
per  day.  They  are  given  the  right 
kind  of  nourishing  food,  and,  in 
many  instances,  more  careful  atten- 
tion than  they  would  receive  from 
(heir  mothers.  This  day  nursery  is 
doing  a  still  bigger  thing,  if  possi- 
ble, than  raising  healthy  babies,  in 
the  early  training  of  these  lit  lie 
ones. 
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KMTTING   DEPAKi  Mi:\T    WISCASSETT   MILLS,   ALBK\IARLE,   \.   C. 


The  Knilting'  Deparlincnl  (if  llic 
Wiscassett  Mills  Cdmpany  is  (inc  (if 
the  most  up-lo-dale  lidsii'i'v  mills  in 
the  South. 

The  Knitting  Department,  which 
manufactures  women's  an(j  chil- 
dren's cotton,  mercerized  and  silk 
hosiery,  is  a  hranch  of  the  great 
Wiscassett  Mills  Company's  organi- 
zation at  Alhemai'le,  N.  C.  and  is 
under  the  management  of  the  same 
group  of  manufacturers.  Mj'.  C.  W. 
Gaddy  is  manager  and  superintend- 
ent, and  to  his  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  textile  husincss  and  practical 
experience,  coupled  with  his  until- 


ing energy  and  careful  management, 
is  largely  due  the  w-onderful  growth 
piid  development  of  this  hranch  of 
(ho  business.  Mr.  Joe  Cannon  is  big 
cmiugh  to  appreciate  Mr.  Gaddy's 
ability  and  has  given  him  complete 
charge  of   the   hosiery   department. 

Mr.  Winborn  Saunders  commenc- 
ed with  the  mills  when  he  was  a 
boy  of  16  years  of  age,  and  worked 
up  from  an  humble  beginning  to  Mr. 
Gaddy's  very  efficient  assistant  su- 
IxM'infendent. 

The  present  equipment  of  the 
Wiscassett  Knitting  Department 
c:insisls  of   400  circular  and    10   full 


fashioned  knitting  machines,  100 
ribbers,  30  sewing  machines,  60 
loopers,  a  paper  box  plant  and  a 
dyeing  and  finishing  plant. 

The  hosiery  is  I'anked  with  the 
best  looking  full  fashioned  cotton 
hose  on  the  market,  whether  from 
foreign  or  domestic  mills.  Tlie  hos- 
iery is  all  made  from  yai'n  manu- 
factured by  the  Wiscassett  Mills, 
dyed,  finished,  pressed,  packed  in 
boxes  made  in  own  box  plant,  ready 
to  be  shipped  to  the  markets. 

The  management  has  built  a 
beautiful  bungalow  village  which  is 
situated    in   a    natural   gi'ove.     With 


electric  lights,  city  water,  good 
schools,  churches,  good  wages  and 
excellent  living  conditions  the  place 
is  ideal.  Indeed  there  are  few  who 
(>njoy  such  ideal  living  and  working 
conditions.  Pictures  can  only  in  a 
small  way  portray  the  beauty  and 
I)leasant  surroundings  of  this  great 
industry. 

The  welfare  work  of  the  Wiscas- 
sett Knitting  Department  is  under 
the  direction  of  Miss  Josephine 
Copeland,  a  trained  worker.  Prac- 
tically the  same  lines  of  work  are 
under  development  here  as  in  the 
Wiscassett  Mills. 
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Cannon  Manufacturing  Company 


(:\N\0\  AIANUFACTUHI.Nti  (OMI'AW,  KAWAl'OLIS.  \.  (.,  CONCOIU),  \.  C,  AND  YOKK,  S.  C. 


The  Cannon  Manufacturing  Com- 
I)any,  iDcatod  at  Kannapolis,  N.  C, 
was  founfied  in  1887  by  the  late  Mr. 
J.  W.  Cannon,  a  native  Carolinian. 

In  thir'ty  years  as  a  cotton  man- 
ufacturer, the  late  J.  W.  Cannon,  at 
first  head  of  a  single  little  mill  at 
Concord,  N.  C.  (known  as  the  Can- 
non Manufacturing  Company)  had 
advanced  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
two  years  ago,  to  the  presidency  of 
fourteen  of  the  leading  cotton  mill 
corporations  of  the  South.  Just  two 
of  these  fourteen  mills.  Cannon 
Manufacturing  Company  and  Ca- 
barrus Cotton  Mills,  are  located  at 
Kannapolis,  and  yet  the  very  town 
itself  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  Can- 
non business  idea,  and  is  named  for 
the  late  Mr.  Cannon,  only  the  letter 
"C"  was  exchanged  for  a  "K." 

Kannapolis  is  not  an  ordinary 
cotton  mill  town  by  any  means;  it  is 
more  like  one  big  family,  for  all  are 
dependent  on  the  prosperity  of  the 
Cannon  Cotton  Mills  for  their  live- 
lihood. There  is  a  population  of 
approximately  8,000  inhabitants.  Co- 
operation, temperance,  thrift,  in- 
dustry and  a  host  of  other  advan- 
tages have  accrued  to  the  genius  of 
the  men  who  organized  this  big  in- 
stitution. Today  Kannapolis  is  the 
headquarters  of  the  Cannon  chain 
of  mills;  from  a  little  beginning  al 
(Concord  the  Cannon  interests  at 
Kmnapolis  have  grown  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  mills  at  Concord  are 
now  known  as  branches  of  those  at 
Kannai)olis.  In  other  words,  as  an 
executive  put  it  to  the  writer:  "It 
is  a  case  of  the  tail  wagging  the 
dog." 

The  first  building  of  the  Kannap- 
olis plant  was  started  in  1907  on  a 
beautiful  site  but  a  short  distance 
from  the  railroad  and  the  pretty 
little  town  has  developed  as  rapidly 


as  the  great  industries.  The  1,000 
homes  in  which  the  mill  families 
live,  as  well  as  the  18  store  build- 
ings, are  all  owned  by  the  mill  cor- 
poration. The  stores,  however,  are 
not  operated  by  the  mills  but  are 
leased  out  to  proprietoi's  who  stock 
up  at  their  own  expense  and  sell  the 
goods  at  most  reasonable  prices. 
The  bank  building  belongs  to  the 
mill  management,  though  the  bank 
is  a  branch  of  a  Concord  organiza- 
tion, and  thus  might  everything  else 
at  Kannapolis  be  itemized  in  the  list, 
even  the  postoffice  building  itself  is 
leased  to  the  Federal  government. 

Kannapolis  is  perhaps  the  only 
town  of  its  size  in  the  country  that 
is  not  incorporated.  It  has  been 
carefully   planned    and    built,    there 


scaped  area  in  which  an  artificial 
lake  is  set  like  a  sparkling  gem." 
Around  one  side  of  the  lake  extends 
a  beautiful  little  park  and  play- 
ground with  swings  and  other  |ilay 
apparatus  for  the  village  children. 
There  are  also  seats  and  a  good 
large  band  stand  where  a  band  com- 
Itosed  of  mill  operatives  frequently 
plays  in  the  evenings  for  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  community. 

The  late  Mr.  J.  W.  Cannon,  the 
founder  of  this  great  industrial  or- 
ganization, was  born  and  reared  on 
a  farm;  he  started  in  as  a  clerk  in  a 
mercantile  store  in  his  early  teens, 
at  20  he  went  into  the  mercantile 
business  for  himself,  but  Mr.  Can- 
non was  a  man  of  broad  vision  and 
keen  foresight  and  he  realized  the 
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ai'e  12  miles  of  beautifully  kcpl,  well 
paved  sti'eets  and  sidewalks.  Shade 
trees  have  been  planted  all  along 
the  streets  in  the  town,  and  it  is 
well  lighted  by  electricity. '  A  visitor 
fo  lli(>  town  is  immediately  impress- 
ed with  the  cleanliness  of  streets, 
alleys  and  premises  of  the  mill 
homes. 

In  front  of  the  Cannon  Manufac- 
turing Company's  magnificent  i)lant, 
lying  between  the  main  office  build- 
ing and  the  railroad,    is    "a    land- 


great  possibilities  in  the  textile  in- 
dustry. He  entered  the  cotton  mill 
business  in  1888,  at  that  time  organ- 
izing the  Cannon  Manufacturing 
("ompany  at  Concord  with  a  capital 
stock  of  $75,000,  building  a  4,000 
spindle  mill.  Today  the  Cannon 
Manufacturing  Company  has  150,000 
spindles  and  4,500  looms,  these  fig- 
ures covering  the  Cannon  Manufac- 
turing Company's  plant  at  Concord, 
as  well  as  the  one  at  Kannapolis. 
From  the  small  acorn  has  grown  the 


mighty  oak.  "The  Cannon  idea  is 
an  all-round  policy  of  efficiency  in 
every  detail,  buying,  selling,  produc- 
tion, distribution,  labor,  capital,  cost 
of  raw  materials,  overhead  expense 
— and  accounting." 

In  his  later  years  the  late  Mr. 
Cannon  was  constantly  planning.  At 
home,  in  his  office,  or  wherever  op- 
portunity presented,  he  was  always 
busy.  A  genius  for  hard  work,  he 
had  first  conquered  himself,  which 
is  the  first  requisite  of  success.  His 
mind  was  intensely  keen,  he  was 
always  open  to  reason,  and  he  had 
a  way  of  convincing  others  that  his 
ideas  and  his  plans  were  right.  Gen- 
erous in  his  dealings  with  his  fel- 
low men,  whether  relatives,  part- 
ners, associates  or  employees.  His 
operatives  all  knew  and  loved  him 
and  never  felt  any  hesitancy  in  go- 
ing to  him  for  advice  or  assistance. 
Mr.  Cannon's  idea  was  to  do  things 
for'  (he  welfare  and  happiness  of 
llie  whole  community,  he  did  not 
seek  big,  showy  charities  but  went 
about  doing  good  in  a  quiet,  unob- 
I  rusive  way. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Cannon,  president  and 
Ireasurer  of  the  Cannon  Manufac- 
turing Company,  has  proven  himself 
in  every  way  a  worthy  successor  to 
his  father  in  the  directing  and  man- 
agement of  the  great  industry.  Un- 
der his  supervision  the  business  is 
continually  growing  and  is  in  a  most 
prosperous  condition.  He  is  a  gen- 
tleman of  sterling  business  qualiti- 
cations,  sound  judgment,  fine  dem- 
ocratic ideas  in  running  his  business 
and  dealing  with  his  help.  Of  a 
pleasing  personality,  easy  of  ap- 
proach, and  a  fine  judge  of  human 
nature,  Mr.  Cannon  has  drawn 
around  him  in  the  personnel  of  his 
executives,  a  group  of  gentlemen 
who  are  wholly  in  sympathy  with 
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liis  ideas  and  plans  for  a  greater 
development  of  a  great  organization 
which  shall  have  higher  ideals  for 
hoth  the  mills  and  their  employees. 

The  othei'  executives  of  the  Can- 
non Manufacturing  Company  are: 
S.  C.  Simmons,  vice-president;  G.  B. 
Lewis,  secretary;  A.  L.  Brown,  su- 
perintendent. 

The  Cannon  Manufactui'ing  plant 
is  a  magnificent  structure  of  brick, 
modern  in  architecture  and  artistic 
in  design,  a  model  in  every  respect; 
the  beauty  of  the  place  has  been 
greatly  enhanced  by  the  develop- 
ment of  the  aesthetic  tastes  of  the 
management  in  planting  and  beau- 
tifying the  grounds  surrounding  the 
great  mills.  The  equipment  is  right 
up-to-date.  Mr.  Cannon's  idea  is  to 
have  the  very  best  machinery  to 
manufacture  the  best  goods  in 
largest  quantity  and  in  the  quick- 
est time.  Three  thousand  and  three 
hundred  operatives  are  employed  in 
the  Cannon  Mills,  and  the  products 
of  the  mills  are  towels. 

A  little  circular  entitled  "Towel 
Facts  for  1923"  is  most  interesting 
reading  matter  to  one  who  desires 
lo  become  acquainted  with  the 
largest  towel  manufacturing  com- 
pany in  the  world.    It  says: 

"Enough  Cannon  towels  are  made 
every  year  to  fill  a  freight  train  12 
miles  long,  containing  1,800  cars, 
each  car  holding  15,000  pounds  of 
towels. 

"We  encircle  the  earth  three 
times  a  year  with  Cannon  towels, 
and  make  one  mile  every  two  and 
one-half  minutes,  which  is  twice  as 
fast  as  a  man  can  run. 

"We  make  one  dozen  Cannon 
towels  every  second,  which  is 
quicker  than  you  can  count,  in  fact 
far  more  than  enough  to  su|)ply 
every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the 
country  with  a  new  Cannon  towel 
once  a  year. 

"To    make    these   towels    requires 


200,000,000  miles  of  yarn  each  year, 
enough  to  reach  the  sun  and  back 
again. 

"We  encircle  the  earth  with  yarn 
;30  times  every  working  day,  which 
means  we  must  make  nearly  20 
miles  of  yarn  per  second,  or  about 
twice  as  fast  as  one  can  count. 

"It  I'equires  the  cotton  crop  of 
4,000  fifty-acre  farms  to  supply  the 
raw  material  for  Cannon  towels." 

No  words  of  the  writer  couiu  give 
a  more  definite  idea  of  the  enormity 
of  the  business  than  the  above  state- 
ments. The  entire  plant  is  clean  and 
orderly  and  working  conditions  are 
ideal.  "Cannon"  labels  stand  for  the 
very  best  of  everything;  that  is  the 
purpose  of  the  management,  and  in 
this  they  have  the  hearty  co-oper- 
ation of  every  employee.  The  high 
state  of  development  in  and  around 
the  plant  is  a  true  index  to  the 
character  of  those  executives  who 
are  making  such  a  marvelous  suc- 


cess  of  the   Cannon   Manufacturing 
Company. 

The  Cannons  believe  that  educa- 
tion will  solve  practically  every 
pi'oblem,  and  they  have  united  their 
elTorts  with  those  of  the  county; 
two  handsome,  modern  school 
l)uildings  have  been  erected  at  Kan- 
napolis  by  county  and  mill  funds. 
These  beautiful  school  buildings  are 
not  only  modern  in  architecture, 
but  are  thoroughly  equipped  with 
up-to-date  devices  for  accomplish- 
ing the  best  school  work.  There 
are  2,000  pupils  enrolled  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  and  forty  teachers  are 
employed.  These  teachers  are  just 
as  well  educated  and  as  thoroughly 
equipped  for  their  work  as  the 
teachers  to  be  found  in  any  city 
schdol.  Under  the  direction  of  Prof. 
Sloan  the  schools  are  doing  an  ex- 
cellent woi'k.  His  efforts  are  backed 
up  :ind  sui)poi'ted  by  the  Cannon 
Mimif  iclufing    Company,    who    be- 
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lieve  firmly  that  every  boy  and  girl 
should  have  the  privilege  of  a  good 
education. 

All  welfare  work  is  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Cannon  Memorial 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association, 
erected  in  memory  of  the  late  J.  W. 
Cannon.  Mr.  E.  J.  Sharp  is  the 
general  secretary  and  director  of 
welfare  work.  The  other  execu- 
tives of  this  organization  are  G.  G. 
Allen,  president;  J.  Funderburk, 
vice-president,  and  L.  J.  Brown, 
treasurer. 

Mr.  Sharp  is  one  of  the  finest  Y. 
M.  C.  A.  secretaries  in  the  country 
and  he  is  vitally  interested  in  the 
development  and  advancement  of 
his  community.  With  his  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  "Y"  duties,  a 
warm,  friendly  personality,  and  his 
untiring  energy  and  enthusiasm,  he 
is  accomplishing  things  of  untold 
value  among  the  men  and  boys  who 
are  members  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  as 
well  as  in  outside  lines  of  welfare 
work.  Everybody  knows  Mr.  Sharp 
and  has  a  good  word  for  him  and 
his  way  of  doing  things. 

The  membership  of  the  Y.  M.  G.  A. 
numbers  1,811,  and  is  the  largest  of 
any  association  to  be  found  in  North 
Carolina,  and  only  exceeded  by  two 
other  towns  in  the  United  States, 
with  a  population  under  10,000. 

This  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building  is  a  very 
handsome  and  adequate  structure, 
built  of  cement  and  steel,  splendidly 
equipped  and  substantially  and  most 
comfortably  furnished  throughout. 
The  most  notable  feature  of  the  "Y" 
is  the  large  auditorium  which  has  a 
seating  capacity  of  1,400;  nice  com- 
fortable chairs,  a  good  piano,  a 
modernly  equipped  stage  with  all 
up-to-date  lighting  effects,  drop 
curtains,  scenery,  dressing  rooms, 
etc.,  are  included  in  the  furnishings. 
There  is  also  one  of  the  very  finest 
kinds  of  moving  picture  screens, 
and  the  very  best  type  of  motion 
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picture    projection    machines,    five  tliresliold  one  is  immediately  struck  plenty  of  closet  space,  nice   furni- 

niglits  in  the  week  motion  pictures  with     the    air    of    refinement    and  lure   and   linen;   and    hot   and   cold 

of  a  very  high  class  are  shown  in  comfort  that  is   manifested   in  the  running  water  in  every  one  of  them, 

the  auditorium.    The  night  excepted  hardwood  fioors,  handsome  furnish-  The  plumbing  is  excellent,  hot  and 

is   Wednesday   night,   when    prayer  ings,   the   fine   specimens   of  potted  cold  shower  and  tub  baths  are  to  be 

meeting  is  held  in  the  auditorium.  plants    such    as    i)alms    and    great  found  in  adequate  numbers  on  every 

Other  interesting  featui'es  of  the  ferns,  cages  of  golden  throated  ca-  floor.    The  building  is  three  stories, 

"Y"  are  a  splendidly  equipped  and  nary  birds  add  a  happy  note  to  the 

modern     gymnasium,      40     shower  scene.    This  is  the  broad  lobby  con- 


concrete,  and  is  divided  into  three 
separate  and  distinct  sections.    The 


baths,  lockers,  skimming  pool,  read-  taining  the  olTices,  cigar  and  news  east  wing  is  for  single  girls,  the 
ing  rooms,  cheerful  and  bright,  with  stand.  A  little  farther  down  the  cenfi-al  section  for  young  married 
plenty  of  big,  comfortable  chairs,  hall  one  finds  the  big  parlor  with  couples  and  the  west  wing  for  the 
filess  of  daily  papers  and  current  its  beautiful  overslutfed  furniture,  single  men.  Besides  these  tlioi'c  is 
magazines,  home  of  city  library,  so-  piano,  victrola,  handsome  rugs,  a  fine  large  swimming  pool  with 
cial  rooms,  an  up-to-dat(!  (lining  copies  of  famous  pictures,  and  lockers,  etc.,  and  up-to-date  gym- 
room  for  special  suppers,  banquets,  [jretty  draperies,  cairying  out  the  iiasium  which  are  for  the  use  of  the 
social  entertainments,  etc.  color  scheme.     A  number  of    small  women  in  the  building  as  well  as 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  promotes  a  night  sitting  rooms  opposite  the  main  par-  for    women    of    the    community;    a 

school  for  boys  and  young  men  who  lors  provide  pleasant  places    where  good  laundry  is  free  to  the  women 

have  not  had  the  privilege  to  secure  one   may   entertain   fi'iends   in   pri-  and  girls  in  the  Hall;  an  ice  manu- 

an  education  earlier  in  life.    In  this  vate;  these  last  named  sitting  rooms  facturing   plant   for   manufacturing 

course  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  are    especially   nice    foi'    tiie   young  ice  used  in  the  i\Iary  Ella  Hall;  a 

shop  mathematics,  and,  in  fact,  any  ladies  of  the  hall.     On   the  second  very   attractive   and   well    equipped 

subject  may  be  studied.  floor  is  another'  iiarlor,  hugely  used  dining  room  foi'  the  boarders;  and 

There  are  three  playgrounds  in  by  the  married  couf)1<>s.  The  rooms  an  infirmary  for  I  hose  who  may 
the    community.     A    "Y"    secretary 


directs  the  play  life  of  thf  Central 
School  playground. 

One  of  the  very  interesting  things 
being  done  by  the  Cannon  Manu- 
facturing Company  is  the  promoting 
and  maintaining  of  a  splendid  con- 
cert band.  This  band  carried  awav 
first  honors  at  the  Made-in-Caroli- 
nas  Exposition  in  1922.  The  band 
gives  weekly  concerts  in  front  of 
the  Y.  M.  C.  building  during  the 
summer  months. 

Mary  Ella  Hall,  named  in  honor  of 
Mrs.  J.  W.  Cannon,  Sr.,  is  the  most 
beautiful  building  at  Kannapolis, 
and  was  erected  by  the  Cannon 
Manufacfui'ing  Company  for  the 
pur{)ose  of  pi'oviding  a  real  home 
for  those  operatives  who  were  un- 
married, or  young  couples  who  pre- 
fer boarfling  to  ke(>ping  house.  This 
pleasant,  home-like  place  accom- 
modates 220  people.  The  building 
is  modernly  equipped  in  every  re- 
spect.    Upon     entering     the     main 


are   vei'v   (•(iininrlable   indeed,    with    become  ill.    Mr.  Sharp  infoi'med  the 
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writer  that  there  had  only  been  one 
inmate  of  the  Hall  in  the  three 
years  it  has  been  in  operation  that 
has  been  sick  enough  to  gc  into 
the  infirmary.  A  young  lady  of  the 
Mary  Ella  Hall  stated  that  the  girls 
were  required  to  be  in  at  10:30  p. 
m.;  breakfast  is  served  at  6:30  and 
they  go  to  work  at  7  a.  m.  Every- 
thing about  the  Mary  Ella  Hall,  in- 
cluding "Mother  Norfleet,"  was  as 
clean  and  neat  as  could  be.  Mr. 
Sloan  also  has  the  supervision  of 
Mary  Ella  Hall.  The  rates  are  so 
small  for  room  and  board  in  such 
an  attractive,  comfortable,  steam 
heated  place  that  outsiders  would 
marvel  at  how  it  can  be  done. 

Ten  churches  of  various  denomi- 
nations furnish  the  spiritual  atmos- 
where  of  the  community.  Both  the 
Methodist  and  Baptist  churches 
have  a  membership  of  over  1,000 
each.  Each  church  has  its  own  active 
Sunday  school  and  a  great  interest 
is  manifested  in  religious  alTairs. 

There  are  a  number  of  clubs 
;imong  the  operatives;  one  of  the 
most  prominent  is  the  Woman's 
Club,  which  has  for  its  object  the 
study  of  home  economics,  music, 
literary  works,  hygiene,  child  wel- 
fare, or  care  of  children,  etc.  A 
cordial  interest  is  manifested  by  the 
members  and  there  are  most  inter- 
esting meetings.  The  King's  Daugh- 
lers  is  another  very  active  organi- 
zation. A  number  of  fraternal  or- 
ganizations, including  Masonic,  Odd 
fellows,  W.  0.  W.,  Jr.  0.  U.  A.  Me- 
chanics and  others  hold  the  inter- 
est of  a  large  part  of  the  male  pop- 
ulation. There  is  also  a  flourishing 
Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Kannapo- 
lis with  a  large  membership. 

There  is  a  well  equipped  play- 
ground at  each  of  the  large  schools 
and  one  special  playground,  or  ath- 
lelic  field  owned  by  the  Y.  M.  G.  A. 
an<l  equipped  for  baseball,  basket- 
ball and  tennis. 
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The  Tanner  group  of  mills  coin-  caled  in  Rutherfordton,  which  is 
prise  nine  manufacturing  enter-  two  miles  from  Spindale  and  the 
prises  of  various  l^inds  and  are  ninth  and  largest,  the  Henrietta 
among  the  most  modern,  up-to-  mills,  have  plants  at  Henrietta,  N. 
date  mills  in  the  country.  Seven  C,  Garoleen,  N.  C,  and  Cherokee 
of  them  are  located  at  Spindale,  a   Falls,  S.  C. 


president;  Carl  Horn,  treasurer;  G.    initiative  and  enthusiasm.     He  is  a 
B.  Howard,  secretary;  capital,  $40,-  typical    young    American    financier. 


new  and  model  industrial  town  of 
3,000  inhabitants,  while  the  eighth 
and  oldest  one  of  the  group  is  lo- 


These  mills  with  their  officers,  are 
':i8  follows: 

Henrietta  Mills,  Garoleen,  N.  C, 
Henrietta,  N.  G.,  and  Gherokee  Falls, 
S.  G.:  President,  S.  B.  Tanner;  sec- 
retary, P.  G.  Blanchard;  treasurer, 
K.  S.  Tanner;  general  manager  and 
superintendent,  T.  B.  Stevenson. 
Gapital,  $3,500,000. 

Spencer  Mills  Gompany,  pioneer 
of  the  Spindale  group,  founded  in 
1916:  S.  B.  Tanner,  president;  K.  S. 
Tanner,  vice-president  and  treas- 
urer; G.  B.  Howard,  assistant  treas- 
urer; S.  E.  Elmore,  secretary;  capi- 
tal, $330,000. 

Spindale  Mills  Gompany:  S.  B. 
Tanner,  president;  K.  S.  Tanner, 
vice-president  and  treasurer;  G.  B. 
Howard,  assistant  treasurer;  C.  L. 
Miller,  secretary;  capital,  $350,000. 

Stonecutter  Mills,  Inc.:  S.  B.  Tan- 
ner, president;  T.  B.  Lovcvlace,  vice 
jiresidenl;  K.  S.  Tanner,  secretary 
and  treasurer;  J.  G.  Gowan,  Jr.,  as- 
sistant   treasurer;    capital,   $800,000. 

Spinners  Processing  Gdmpany:  '1. 
W.  .Johnston,  presideni ;  11.  H.  John- 
si  on,  vice  president;  S.  E.  Elmore, 
treasurer;  K.  S.  Tanner,  secretaiy; 
capital,   $600,000. 

The  Elmore  Gompany:  K.  S.  Tan- 
ner,  president;    S.   E.   Elmore,  vice 
president  and  treasurer;  Garl  Horn, 
WATER  'I'OVVER  WITH  SPINDALE    secretary;   capital,   $150,000. 

ELECTRIC  SIGN  The  Horn  Company:  S.  B.  Tanner, 


000. 

Parsley  and  Tanner,  Inc.:  B.  B. 
Doggett,  president;  J.  S.  Tanner, 
treasurer  and  manager;  S.  E.  El- 
more, secretary;  capital,  $35,000. 


possessed  of  broad  and  democratic 
ideals,  and  is  keenly  alive  to  the 
trend  of  the  times. 


,^h^^                 ;    t   ^^1 

Mr.  Tanner  is  a  manufacturer  "to 
the   manner  born"   coming  from   a 

Gleghorn  Mills,  Rutherfordton:  S.  a  family  of  cotton  mill  men  on  both 
B.  Tanner,  president;  K.  S.  Tanner,  gideg  of  the  house.  His  grandfather, 
secretary  and  treasurer;  R.R.  Flack,  j_  g.  Spencer,  was  one  of  the  pio- 
assistant  treasurer;  capital,  $200,-  ^ecrs  in  North  Carolina  cotton  man- 
^^^-  ufacturing,  while  his  father,  S.  B. 

Kenneth  S.  Tanner,  the  guiding  Tanner,  is  one  of  North  Carolina's 
genius  of  this  mill  group,  with  its  most  successful  and  prosperous  tex- 
progressive  and  prosiierous  cotton  tile  pioneers,  having  been  the  found- 
mills  and  allied  industries,  is  a  er  of  the  great  mills  at  Henrietta 
young  business  man,  full  of  energy,  and  Garoleen. 


PLAYGROUND  AT  SPINDALE 
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The  gentlemen  associated  with  Mr. 
Tanner  are  among  the  prominent 
cotton  mill  men  of  the  State,  as  well 
as  progressive  business  men. 

S.  E.  Elmore,  who  is  active  man- 
ager of  the  mercerizing  plants,  is  a 
young  man  who  had  no  previous 
experience  in  mercerizing  but  by 
steady  and  careful  management  has 
developed  into  one  of  the  most  effi- 
cient men  in  his  line. 

His  success  as  manager  of  the 
Elmore  Company,  a  skein  merceriz- 
ing company,  led  to  the  organization 
of  the  Spinners'  Processing  Com- 
pany, a  much  larger  warp  merceriz- 
ing plant.  He  has  demonstrated 
brains  and  energy  can  overcome  the 
difficulties  encountered  in  new  in- 
dustries. 

Spindale  is  an  industrial  town  of 
great  natural  beauty  and  pictures- 
queness.  The  site  is  on  high  roll- 
ing land  with  a  fine  natural  drain- 
age. There  are  many  fine  old  for- 
est trees  to  add  to  their  beauty  and 
supply  cool  shade  to  the  picture. 
To  the  north  lies  a  panorama  of  the 
beautiful   South   mountains,     which 


ai'e  a  i)art  of  the  Blue  Ridge  range. 
The  village  was  planned  and  laid 
oul  by  E.  S.  Draper,  landscape  ar- 
chitect, of  Charlotte,  N.  C.  An 
enormous  amount  was  expended  in 
grading  and  paving  the  streets  and 
sidewalks,  planting  trees,  slu'ubbery 
and  hedges.  The  cottages  are  all 
modern  in  every  respect  with  from 
four  to  six  rooms  each,  equipped 
with  electric  lights  and  waterworks. 
There  is  also  attached  to  each  one  a 
generous  plot  for  the  cultivation  of 
flowers  and  vegetables. 

A  great  many  splendid  improve- 
ments have  been  made  in  this  vil- 
lage during  the  past  three  years,  and 
new,  modern  and  up-to-date  cot- 
tages are  constantly  being  erected. 
There  is  a  handsome  new  school 
building,  built  of  brick,  modern  both 
as  to  design  and  equipment.  This 
school  is  under  the  direction  of  the 
I'egular  district  school  board.  There 
is  a  nine-months  term  of  regular 
public  school  work.  Nine  teachers, 
employed  to  instruct  the  four  hun- 
dred pupils  that  are  in  regular  at- 
tendance, are  paid  by  the  public 
school  funds  and  special  tax  in  the 


district.  A  fine  new  high  schoni 
building  is  being  planned  for  early 
erection. 

Since  the  organization  of  the 
Spindale  school  seven  years  ago, 
with  an  enrollment  of  about  thirty- 
five  or  forty,  it  has  been  rapidly 
growing  and  enlarging  each  year. 
Every  term  sees  two  or  three  new 
teachers  added  to  the  faculty  and 
an  increased  enrollment.  Although 
the  new  school  building  has  been 
used  only  a  term  and  a  half,  it  is 
already  too  small.  The  auditorium 
over  the  Spindale  store  will  be  util- 
ized for  two  or  three  grades;  begin- 
ning this  week,  and  this  will  give 
more  room  in  the  main  school 
building. 

The  first  school  held  in  Spindale 
was  in  1917-18.  There  were  two 
teachers  and  the  enrollment  varied 
from  25  to  35.  The  first  school  room 
was  in  the  north  wing  of  the  old 
Coxe  House,  now  the  Spindale  Inn, 
but  was  moved  before  Christmas  to 
the  basement  of  the  Spindale  store. 
After  Christmas  it  was  again  moved 
to  the  room  over  the  Spindale  Drug 
Company.    The  sixth  grade  was  the 


liirlii'st  taught  and  three  students 
were  enrolled  in  this  class. 

During  the  1918-19  term  there  was 
a  principal  and  two  assistants.  The 
hall  over  the  Spindale  store  was 
used  as  a  school  room  and  about 
sixty  or  seventy  students  were  en- 
rolled. The  seventh  grade  was  com- 
posed of  four  students. 

In  1919-20  a  principal,  assisted  b> 
three  lady  teachers,  taught  school  in 
the  old  Welfare  Building  and  in  the 
Methodist  church.  The  enrollment 
probably  exceeded  125. 

The  first  session  of  the  1920-21 
school  was  taught  in  the  Welfare 
building  and  the  church.  At  the 
fiist  of  the  year  1921  the  school 
building  was  completed  and  put  in 
use.  The  principal  was  assisted  by 
three  teachers.  The  ninth  grade 
was  the  highest  taught  and  was 
composed  of  four  students.  The  en- 
rollmcTit  for  this  term  was  between 
175  and  200. 

School  opened  September,  1921, 
with  bright  prospects.  The  princi- 
pal was  assisted  by  six  teachers. 
The  enrollment  at  the  beginning  of 
the  term  was  336.    The  tenth  grade 
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was  composed  of  eight  students. 

Monday  morning,  September  4th, 
the  Spindale  school  opened  for  the 
1922-23  term  with  the  brightest 
prospects  and  under  the  most  fa- 
vorable circumstances  of  any  year 
of  its  history  of  five.  The  enroll- 
ment was  500  students.  There  was 
a  principal  with  an  assistant  in 
charge  of  the  high  school  and  seven 
other  teachers.  The  high  school  is 
composed  of  about  forty  students 
and  all  grades  through  the  seventh 
are  taught.  Four  students  consti- 
tuted this  year's  senior  class. 

The  1923-24  session  opened  with 
an  even  larger  student  body  and  as 
each  year  goes  by  a  more  efficient 
school  system  is  expected  for  the 
head  men  at  Spindale  are  deeply 
interested  in  the  education  of  the 
mill    people,   believing   as    they   do 


tiuit  education  will  develop  the  ef- 
ficiency needed  at  Spindale. 

The  mill  people  are  intensely  in- 
terested in  all  religious  affairs  and 
many  are  actively  engaged  in  the 
work  of  the  churches  and  Sunday 
Schools.  The  Methodists  have  an 
attractive  church  of  pleasing  archi- 
tecture while  the  Presbyterians  and 
Baptists  expect  to  build  splendid  ed- 
ifices in  the  near  future.  There  are 
tliree  flourishing  Sunday  Schools, 
Methodist,  Baptist  and  Presbyte- 
iian. 

Athletics  are  encouraged  and  va- 
rious kinds  of  sports  are  found  to 
be  popular  in  the  community;  chief 
of  these  is  baseball.  There  are  al- 
ways good  teams  in  the  village  and 
(he  games  are  hotly  contested.  Spin- 
dale  has  the  honor  and  distinction 
in  being  in  the  Blue  Ridge  league, 


comprising  six  hustling  towns: 
Shelby,  Marion,  Lenoir,  Carolcen, 
Forest  City  and  Spindale. 

Working  conditions  have  had  the 
most  careful  consideration  and  no 
pains  nor  expense  have  been  spared 
in  making  them  as  nearly  perfect  as 
possible.  The  mill  buildings  are  of 
standard  mill  construction,  built  of 
brick  and  made  as  nearly  fireproof 
as  possible.  The  very  best  systems 
for  humidification,  ventilation  and 
lighting  as  well  as  heating  have  been 
installed,  and  everything  about  the 
plants  is  kept  in  a  spotless,  sanitary 
condition.  The  operatives  are  a 
high  class  lot  of  workers,  being 
mostly  of  thoroughbred  Anglo-Sax- 
on stock,  neat  and  clean,  loyal  to 
their  mills  and  possessed  of  a  fine 
intelligence  which  makes  them  very 
proficient   and    skillful    workers. 


[I  is  remarkable  how  quickly  the 
[cople  who  come  from  the  moun- 
tains or  small  farms  develop  into 
skilled  textile  operatives.  It  would 
seem  that  they  inherited  textile 
skill  from  former  generations  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race  who  worked  in 
I  lie  mills  of  Scotland  and  Ireland. 

The  Spencer  and  Spindale  mills 
are  situated  near  the  railway  sta- 
tion and  are  located  side  by  side. 
They  are  operated  under  identical- 
ly the  same  conditions.  J.  0.  Wil- 
liams is  the  able  superintendent. 
Their  equipment  consists  of  nearly 
20,000  spindles  which  are  driven  by 
electricity  and  225  persons  are  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture  of  fine- 
combed  yarns,  warps,  cones  and 
tubes. 

The  mills  furnished  the  founda- 
tion for  the  Spindale  community,  it 
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being  the  originiil  ijl;in  of  K.  S. 
Tanner  to  build  and  operate  mills 
naanufacturing  fine  combed  yarns. 

The  successful  ojjpration  of  the 
Spencer  and  Spindale  Mills  under 
Mr.  Tanner's  management  and  the 
indications  that  he  was  a  careful 
and  progressive  business  man  and 
manufacturer  produced  the  backing 
that  has  developed  other  lines  of 
textile  manufacturing  in  the  Spin- 
dale  community. 

The  Stonecutter  plant  represents 
the  most  advanced  ideals  of  mill 
construction  and  efiiciency,  especial- 
ly in  the  matter  of  lighting,  the  walls 
appearing  to  be  merely  a  succes- 
sion of  glass  windows.  The  Stone- 
cutter has  504  looms  and  employs 
325  persons  in  the  manufacture  of 
fancy  ginghams.  M.  D.  llaney  is 
the  popular  superintendent. 

The  product  of  the  Stonecutter 
Mills  was  a  step  in  advance  of  most 
Southern    mills.    For    many    years 


Southern  mills  have  manufactured 
ordinary  quality  ginghams  and  some 
have  made  dress  ginghams  from 
ordinary  yarns  but  the  Stonecutter 
.Mills  were  built  to  produce  the 
finest  quality  of  dress  ginghams 
from  combed  yarns  such  as  were 
being  produced  at  the  Spencer  and 
Spindale  Mills. 

The  piece  of  dress  ginghams  now 
being  produced  by  the  Stonecutter 
Mills  is  not  only  beautiful  in  color 
and  design  but  is  so  closely  and 
smoothly  woven  that  it  feels  like 
silk.  The  Stonecutter  dress  ging- 
hams not  only  compare  favorably 
with  the  best  made  in  New  England 
but  are  pronounced  by  experts  to  be 
equal  in  texture  and  colors  to  the 
most  popular  of  the  imported  dress 
ginghams. 

Only  a  few  years  ago  it  was  said 
that  the  South  could  not  manufac- 
ture such  goods  but  under  the 
splendid  living  conditions   at  Spin- 


dale  and  the  careful  training  of  the 
organization  a  class  of  weavers  hav(> 
been  developed  that  are  producing 
as  fine  a  quality  of  goods  as  can  be 
found  anywhere. 

The  Elmore  Company  has  125  per- 
sons employed,  engaged  in  skein 
mercerizing,  dyeing  and  bleaching. 
S.  E.  Elmore  is  treasurer  and  man- 
ager and  W.  R.  Wells  is  the  compe- 
tent superintendent. 

The  Spinners  Processing  Com- 
pany has  the  very  latest  and  most 
improved  mercerizing  machinery 
and  the  quality  of  its  work  is  ex- 
celled by  none.  G.  A.  Williams  is 
the  efficient  superintendent  of  the 
plant. 

The  Horn  Company  cmi)loys  35 
persons  and  makes  rag  rugs  from 
liy-products  of  the  associated  mills, 
using  16  large  looms.  Hoy  Nanney 
is  the  energetic  superintendent. 

This  is  a  new  line  of  textile  work 
for  the  South  but  the  beautiful  rugs 


tiial  I  hey  have  produced  have  found 
a  ready  market;  and  in  this  plant  it 
is  again  proven  that  the  mill  oper- 
atives of  this  village  can  produce 
high  quality  goods  of  a  character 
previously  unknown  to  them  in 
other  works,  and  faith  in  their 
ability  and  latent  skill  has  been 
fully  justified. 

Parsley  and  Tanner  have  100  em- 
ployees working  in  the  knitting  mi'iv' 
at  Forest  City  and  the  finishing  plant 
at  Spindale.  Mr.  J.  Spencer  Tanner 
is  the  able  young  manager  of  this 
plant. 

They  manufacture  a  very  high 
gi'ade  of  standard  and  specialty 
hosiery  and  have  been  very  success- 
ful. 

The  Cleghorn  Mills  are  located  at 
Uutherfordton,  N.  C.  They  employ 
125  people  and  A.  W.  Young  is  the 
capable  superintendent.  Combed 
yarns,  30s  to  50s,  are  the  product 
of  this  mill. 
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Many  improvements  have  been 
made  in  the  Gleghorn  village  with- 
in the  past  two  or  three  years.  The 
houses  were  remodeled  and  repaint- 
ed and  electric  lights  were  installed. 
New  streets  and  roads  were  built. 
A  handsome,  commodious  communi- 
ty building  was  erected  with  a  read- 
ing room;  a  library  with  a  splendid 
collection  of  books,  magazines,  and 
daily  papers;  baths,  social  halls,  do- 
mestic science  rooms,  dining  room, 
kitchen,  sewing  rooms,  and  depart- 
ment devoted  to  public  health. 

The  welfare  of  the  employees  is 
given  the  utmost  consideration  and 
is  regarded  as  being  just  as  impor- 
tant as  keeping  the  plant  in  good 
physical  condition. 

At  Spindale  the  various  mills 
have  joint  offices  in  a  buildmg 
which   is   erected  of  concrete,  one 


of  the  handsomest  office  buildings 
in  the  South,  wherein  are  located 
the  postofflce,  a  branch  office  of  a 
Rutherfordton  bank,  barber  shop, 
bathrooms,  etc. 

The  Henrietta  Mills  Company,  of 
which  Mr.  K.  S.  Tanner  is  treas- 
urer, have  three  large  plants  located 
at  Henrietta,  N.  C,  Caroleen,  N.  C, 
and  Cherokee  Falls,  S.  C. 

They  have  a  total  of  103,000  spin- 
dles and  2,269  looms  which  are 
operated  on  sheeting,  drills  and 
print  cloths. 

The  plants  at  Caroleen,  N.  C,  and 
Henrietta,  N.  C,  were  built  by  S.  B. 
Tanner,  father  of  K.  S.  Tanner,  and 
young  Tanner  was  raised  in  the  mill 
community  at  Caroleen. 

Under  S.  B.  Tanner  and  his 
father-in-law,  J.  S.  Spencer,  the 
Henrietta    Mills    prospered    as    few 
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mills  prospered  in  those  days.  They 
manufactured  export  drills  and 
sheetings  of  a  brand  that  was  very 
popular  in  China  and  until  Japanese 
competition  came  into  that  market 
almost  all  of  the  Henrietta  Mills 
goods  were  shipped  there. 

The  present  officers  of  the  Hen- 
rietta Mills  are:  S.  B.  Tanner,  presi- 
dent; W.  S.  Forbes,  Richmond,  Va., 
chairman  of  Board  of  Directors;  P. 
S.  Blanchard,  Richmond,  Va.,  secre- 
tary; K.  S.  Tanner,  treasurer;  E.  S. 
Tennent,  Spartanburg,  S.  C. 

T.  B.  Stevenson  is  general  super- 
intendent of  the  plants  at  Caroleen 
and  Henrietta,  with  W.  S.  Moore  as 
superintendent  at  Henrietta. 

T.  M.  Plonk  is  assistant  manager 
of  the  Cherokee  Falls,  S.  C,  plant 
with  John  F.  Scott,  manager,  and 
B.  L.  Ainick,  superintendent. 

All  three  of  the  plants  of  the 
Henrietta     Mills    are    located    upon 


splendid  watei"  powers  and  the  vil- 
lages are  beautifully  located  in  the 
rolling  land  around  the  mills. 

The  employees  have  come  very 
largely  from  the  surrounding  coun- 
try or  from  the  nearby  mountains 
and  are  noted  for  their  sturdy  and 
healthy  appearance.  Many  of  those 
who  came  to  Henrietta  when  Mr. 
Tanner  was  supervising  the  build- 
ing of  the  first  mill  and  who  assist- 
ed in  starting  up  the  first  machinery 
still  live  at  Henrietta  or  Caroleen. 

The  children  of  the  village  have 
excellent  educational  advantages. 
The  school  building  is  modern,  hav- 
ing been  built  by  county  funds  sup- 
plemented largely  by  money  from 
the  mills.  Three  competent  teach- 
ers are  employed  and  the  children 
are  regular  in  attendance.  Churches 
have  been  built  in  the  community 
by  the  mills  and  contributions  from 
the     members.     Six     good     Sunday 
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VIEWS  FROM  HEMUETTA  MILLS,  CAROLEEN,  N.  C. 
(1)  COMMUNITY  HOUSE;  (2)  BAPTIST  CHURCH;  (3)  CAROLEEN  HOME  MAKING  CENTER;  (4)  GIRLS'  CANNING  CLUB;  (5)  MILL  BAND 

schools  are  helping  to  instill  right       The  operatives  malve  good  wages,   sports  of  all  kinds  among  the  mill  mill  teams  and  other  nearby  towns 

principles  into  the  children.     Much   live    well,    dress    well,    and    do    not  people,  and  have  equipped  a  base-  are  the  source  of  much  rivalry  and 

interest  is  manifested  in  this  work    save  a  great  deal.     There  is  a  fme   ball  club  with  uniforms  and  all  the  interest,  and  ai'c  always  largely  at- 

by  both  old  and  young.     The  men    spirit  of  good  fellowship  and  help-   necessary  equipment.     This  club  is  tended. 

the  policy  of  the  mills.     The   men    fulness  throughout  the  entire  com-   the  pride  of  the  village,  and  all  the  Music   is  a   feature   of  much   in- 


who  control  these  mills  believe  in  munity 
giving  their  operatives  a  "square  r^v^ 
deal"  every  time.  They  appreciate 
the  interest  of  their  employees 
in  the  workings  of  the  mills  and 
they  realize  how  much  an  inter- 
ested employee  can  do  toward 
keeping  up  a  high  standard  of  qual- 
ity of  goods  produced.  Because  of 
this  kindly  treatment  of  their  help 
they  have  earned  their  confidence 
and  loyalty  and  the  entire  organi- 
zation pull  together  for  the  success 
of  the  mills. 

The  management  of  the  Henri- 
etta Mills  endeavors  to  make  I  lie 
parents  realize  the  importance  of 
giving  their  children  an  education 
and  urge  them  to  give  their  children 
every  opportunity. 

Many  of  liie  children  are  very 
bright  and  make  fine  progress  in 
their  school  work.  It  is  not  unusual 
at  all  for  children  from  the  mill 
communities  to  finish  high  school 
and  fit  themselves  for  business  in 
other  walks  of  life.  These  go  out 
into  the  world  and  conduct  them- 
selves in  such  a  manner  as  to  win 
the  respect  and  admiration  of  their 
friends  and  families. 


villagers  are  ardent  fans.    The  ball    terest  among  the  operatives.  There 
management       encourages    games  which  take  place  between  the    »i'e  two  splendid  brass  bands,  well 

equipped  by  the  managementt. 

A  band  adds  a  great  deal  to  a  mill 
community,  for  they  not  only  enjoy 
the  regular  concerts  but  on  special 
occasions  a  uniform  band  is  a 
source  of  inucli  pride. 

The  mills  controlled  by  the  Tan- 
ner interests,  perhaps  better  than 
any  other  group  in  the  South,  show 
to  what  extent  textile  manufacture 
ill  (his  section  can  be  diversified. 
Tliese  plants  furnish  an  excellent 
example  of  liie  variety  of  the  goods 
that  can  be  made  in  the  South.  This 
diversification  is  one  of  the  greatest 
needs  of  the  industry  and  textile 
authorities  agree  thai  the  future 
development  of  cotton  manufactur- 
ing in  the  South  must  be  along  lines 
now  so  well  rejiresented  in  the  wide 
range  of  yarns,  fabrics  and  special- 
ties manufactured  at  the  Tanner 
group  of  mills.  The  Tanner  inter- 
ests are  pioneers  in  this  respect  and 
have  shown  that  the  South  can 
successfully  compete  in  manufac- 
turing all  texlile  products  made  in 
HENRIETTA  BOY  BAND  this  country. 
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Spray,  Leaksville  and  Draper,  N.  C, 
are  a  happy  combination  of  mills 
and  homes.  We  often  think  that  if  a 
town  is  not  situated  on  the  main 
line  of  a  railroad  that  it  does  not 
have  the  same  advantages  as  a  town 
so  situated,  but  after  making  a  visit 
to  these  towns  one  can  readily  see 
that  the  main  railroad  traffic  is 
composed  of  people  who  desire  to 
come  to  Spray  instead  of  leaving 
there.  Indeed  a  gentleman  com- 
plaining of  the  poor  scliedules  de- 
clared that  they  were  of  little  im- 
portance after  all,  because  when  one 
once  went  to  Spray  there  was  no 
desire  to  leave.  The  villages  are  all 
modern  and  up-to-date,  complete  in 
themselves,  with  postofficc,  stores, 
markets,  theaters,  places  of  amuse- 
ment, churches,  schools,  libraries, 
laundries,  cafes,  restaurants. 

In  the  beginning  the  services  of  a 
landscape  artist  were  employed  to 
plan  and  build  the  villages.  Much 
labor  and  thought  were  given  to 
making  them  beautiful  and  pleasing 
as  well  as  convenient  and  comfort- 
able. All  streets  and  sidewalks  are 
well  paved,  many  shade  trees, 
hedges  and  shrubs  planted,  and 
a  spirit  of  civic  pride  has  been  cul- 
tivated by  the  inhabitants.  The 
streets  are  brightly  lighted  by  elec- 
tricity and  there  are  water,  lights 
and  sewerage  in  all  the  cottages.  The 
homes  are  most  attractive,  conveni- 
ent and  comfortable,  with  many 
built-in  cabinets,  closets,  screens, 
cool  porches,  excellent  plumbing, 
baths,  toilets,  kitchen  sinks,  and  as 
complete  in  every  way  as  city 
homes.     Many    bright    flowers    and 


gi'een  lawns  enhance  the  beauty  of 
the  places  and  make  them  more 
home-like  in  appearance.  Nice  veg- 
etables are  raised  in  the  garden  plot 
that  goes  with  each  cottage. 

A  sanitary  officer  is  employed  in 
each  village  to  see  that  everything 
is  kei)t  spick  and  span.  All  garbage 
is  hauled  away  at  no  expense  to  the 
inhabitants.  There  are  no  mosqui- 
toes and  few  flies. 

Tliere  are  a  number  of  boarding 
homes  for  the  unmarried  operatives 
— the  Betty  Fields  Home  for  girls  at 
Leaksville  is  a  popular  place  for 
those  girls  employed  in  the  mills; 
the  Carolina  Home  for  office  work- 
ers and  school  teachers,  young  men 
and  women;  the  River  View  Home 
for  boys  and  girls,  mill  operatives, 
are  among  the  most  beautiful.  These 


homes  may  be  described  as  magnifi- 
cent residences  in  appearance.  In 
reality  they  are  a  combination  of 
dormitory,  hotel  and  club  house 
with  all  the  modern  conveniences 
and  appointments  to  be  found  in 
such  up-to-date  and  modernly 
equipped  places.  Heat,  electric 
lights,  hot  and  cold  water,  tub  and 
shower  baths,  toilets,  lavatories,  in- 
dividual beds,  reading  rooms, 
pianos,  victrolas,  beautiful,  substan- 
tial furniture,  harmonizing  draper- 
ies, plants,  pictures,  and  many  other 
features  that  are  included  in  the 
hnme-Iike  atmosphere  of  the  houses. 
These  homes  wore  erected  by  the 
Marshall  Field  interests — that  is, 
the  Carolina  Cotton  and  Woolen 
Mills.  These  homes  are  all  in  charge 
of    ['('sponsible    matr'ons,    women    of 
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culture  and  refinement,  capable  of 
acting  as  hostesses  and  conducting 
the  homes  in  a  creditable  manner. 

It  is  not  a  drain  on  any  one's  im- 
agination to  realize  that  this  is  an 
ideal  community.  The  excellent 
working  conditions  that  obtain  in 
the  mills  will  compare  most  favor- 
ably with  those  of  any  other  mills 
in  the  entire  textile  world.  It  is  said 
in  commercial  circles  that  "a  satis- 
fied customer  is  the  best  advertise- 
ment." At  Spray  to  this  statement 
is  added  "a  satisfied  employee  is 
equally  as  good  an  advertisement." 

The  welfare  work  of  these  mills 
is  conducted  as  a  separate  and  dis- 
tinct department  of  the  mill  activi- 
ties. It  is  readily  seen  that  these 
mills  appreciate  the  role  that  rec- 
reation and  diversion  plays  in  kin- 
dling the  spirit  and  morale  of  its 
employees. 

The  welfare  department  is  direct- 
ed by  Mr.  W.  B.  Weaver,  who  has 
been  at  the  head  of  this  work  for 
several  years.  This  department  was 
organized  about  twelve  years  ago.  It 
includes  the  workers  and  their  fam- 
ilies of  the  mills  at  Spray,  Draper 
and  Leaksville,  N.  C,  all  three  being 
situated  very  close  together.  From 
the  very  day  this  work  was  organ- 
ized it  has  been  co-operative  be- 
Iween  the  various  mill  interests  lo- 
cated at  these  points.  The  combined 
population  of  the  three  towns  is 
15,000  or  more.  The  entire  com- 
munity is  wide  awake  and  actively 
progressive.  Everybody  works,  it  is 
in  the  air — this  spirit  to  put  some- 
thing  over,    to    do    something,    the 
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place  is  teeming  witli  energy  <ind 
enthusiasm.  The  cost  of  this  wel- 
fare work  is  considered  a  most 
necessary  and  legitimate  expense 
and  is  apportioned  among  the  va- 
rious mills  of  the  three  towns  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  their  em- 
ployees, and  there  is  no  limit  set  for 
the  department  of  welfare  and 
health,  they  use  their  own  judgment 
and  are  untiring  in  their  efforts  In 
procure  the  best  ideas  and  newest 
methods  that  will  be  of  assistance 
and  help  to  the  operatives  and  their 
families. 

The  work  of  the  Spray  welfare 
department  is  made  to  conform  to 
certain  well  defined  principles  and 
is  carried  out  with  a  definite  object 
in  view.  The  raw  material  with 
which  it  works  is  human  nature  and 
the  products  obtained  are  health, 
happiness  and  contentment.  To  bal- 
ance work  with  recreation,  to  pro- 
vide every  opportunity  for  useful 
study,  to  develop  the  mind  as  well 
as  the  body,  are  some  of  the  objects 
for  which  it  strives.  It  seeks  Lo 
surround  those  who  work  with  tlie 
things  that  keep  life  from  being  s'l 
narrow  anrl  monotonous  and  to  en- 
courage every  form  of  self-im- 
provement. 

All  the  inhabitants  of  the  Leaks- 
ville-Spray-Draper  communities  are 
of  all-American  stock  and  speak 
only  the  English  language.  This  fact 
alone  is  worth  a  great  deal  to  any 
industry,  whether  large  or  small. 
There  is  a  certain  unspoken  sym- 


palhetic  understanding  existing  be- 
tween labor  and  capital  that  cannot 
possibly  be  found  in  a  factory  where 
rules  and  regulations  must  be  print- 
ed in  a  half  dozen  different  lan- 
guages so  the  operatives  may  un- 
derstand what  is  required  of  them. 
These  pure-bred  Anglo-Saxon  peo- 
ple at  the  Leaksville-Spray  mills  are 
proud,  law-abiding  set  of  American 
peoi)le,  apt  and  intelligent,  who  re- 
spond readily  to  a  sincere  friendly 
interest;  but,  because  of  this  proud 
sensitiveness  they  must  be  handled 
with  delicacy  and  tact  in  order  to 
get  the  best  results. 

MnsI   of  these  people  are   natives 


of  the  Carolinas,  a  majority  from 
the  immediate  vicinity,  having 
never  worked  in  any  other  mills. 
Their  lives  are  far  easier  today  than 
when  they  first  came  from  their 
little  farms  or  tenement  houses  on 
larger  farms,  where  they  worked 
from  daylight  fo  dark  in  the  fields 
and  lived  so  poorly,  undernourished, 
with  few  comfoi'ts  of  life,  and  very 
little  ready  cash.  The  workers 
have  a  pleasant  environment  and 
are  healthy  and  comfortable,  with 
good  wages,  good  homes,  good 
clothes,  good  friends  and  far  more 
of  the  pleasures,  comforts  and  lux- 
ui'ics  of  life  than  thev  ever  dreamed 
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of  possessing,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
marvelous  improvement  in  their 
educational,  social  and  religious  ad- 
vantages. It  would  be  hard  indeed 
to  make  many  of  these  operatives 
realize  that  they  are  the  same  per- 
sons should  they  be  presented  with 
photographs  of  themselves  when 
they  first  came  into  the  communi- 
ties, so  much  have  they  changed  in 
appearance  and  ideas.  Being  apt 
and  intelligent,  it  did  not  take  them 
long  to  catch  on  to  the  workings  of 
the  mills,  under  the  tactful  and  pa- 
tient direction  of  the  instructors  in 
the  mills,  and  today  numbers  of 
I  hem  are  very  skillful  and  most  ef- 
ficient. 

The  Leaksville-Spray-Draper  wel- 
fare department  is  perfectly  cog- 
nizant of  this  fact  and  are  bending 
every  effort  to  provide  the  most 
modern,  up-to-date  schools  for  the 
children  in  their  communities.  Only 
I  he  most  competent,  capable  teach- 
ers are  employed  and  the  curricu- 
lum maintained  is  very  high.  There 
is  a  modern  school  building,  well 
•quipped  with  the  most  approved 
lyi)e  of  nppai'atus  for  the  develop- 
menl  of  the  finest  graded  school 
woi-k  in  each  village.  The  Central 
High  School  is  a  magnificent  build- 
ing, far  above  the  average  of  schools 
(()  be  found  in  towns  of  much  larger 
population  than  the  thre(>  villages 
combined.  A  competent  corps  of 
teachers  instruct  the  children  so 
thoroughly  that  they  have  no  trou- 
ble in  entering  the  State  University 
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or  colleges,  or  any  other  institution 
of  higher  learning. 

The  school  buildings  have  the 
finest  systems  of  heating,  ventilat- 
ing and  lighting;  steam  heat,  sani- 
tary drinking  mountains,  modern 
plumbing,  sewerage,  shower  baths, 
lockers  for  both  boys  and  girls  in 
connection  with  each  room,  gym- 
nasium, and  a  splendidly  equipped 
auditorium  are  features  worthy  of 
mention  The  auditorium  contains 
a  large  stage  with  modern  lighting 
effects,  scenery,  asbestos  curtain, 
dressing  rooms,  etc.  Comfortable 
seats  are  provided.  These  audito- 
riums in  the  various  schools  are 
used  for  closing  exercises,  school 
entertainments,  amateur  plays,  pa- 
rent-teacher meetings  and  many 
social  affairs. 

In  the  Leaksville-Spray-Draper 
schools  there  are  many  vocational 
classes,  both  boys  and  girls  are 
given  an  opportunity  to  fmd  out 
what  their  talent  is  and  to  develop 
and  cultivate  it.  The  Carolina  Cot- 
ton and  Woolen  Mills  Company  has 
inainlainod  since  1919  a  well  estab- 
lished educational  department  for 
adults,  with  a  paid  educational  di- 
rector in  charge.  Through  this  de- 
partment there  has  been  put  on 
classes  for  foremen  in  small  groups 
as  well  as  the  larger  unils  studying 
business  training  and  modern  pro- 
duction. One  of  the  biggest  fea- 
tures of  the  department  has  been 
its  night  school  program.  The  mills 
have  put  on,  through  their  educa- 
tional department,  some  fifteen  to 
twenty  night  school  classes  each 
year  with  an  enrollment  as  high  as 


two  hundred  students  in  a  single 
year.  A  system  of  training  has  been 
worked  out  and  the  educational 
work  has  been  directed  in  a  strictly 
business  sense.  Definite  results 
have  been  obtained  in  this  depart- 
ment. 

The  problem  of  adult  illiteracy 
has  also  been  worked  out  with  a 
gi'eat  deal  of  success.  Classes  for 
adults  have  been  held  each  year, 
much  interest  has  been  manifested 
and  the  attendance  has  been  large. 
The  mills  believe  that  education  of 
the  proper  sort  is  most  necessary 
and  they  are  particularly  interested 


in  the  vocational  side  of  education. 
The  vocational  class  rooms  are 
thoroughly  equipped  in  every  de- 
part inent  and  the  instructors  are 
competent  and  capable. 

Good  work  is  done  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  The 
main  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  community 
building  at  Spray  contains  gymnas- 
ium, bowling  alleys,  barber  shop, 
tub  and  shower  baths,  swimming 
pool  with  individual  lockers,  educa- 
tional class  rooms  for  night  classes, 
reading  rooms  where  current  num- 
bers of  the  best  magazines  are  to 
be  found  on  file  along  with  the  daily 
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pai'or's,  high-class  fiction  and  excel- 
lent reference  books.  A  motion  pic- 
ture hall,  equipped  with  the  very 
finest  kind  of  screen  and  machines, 
a  model  grill  room  and  cafeteria 
where  the  best  quality  of  food  is 
served  the  workers  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost.  Club  rooms  for  wo- 
men and  girls  with  a  trained  worker 
of  pleasing  personality  is  in  charge, 
ready  with  kindly  assistance  and 
tactful  advice  for  those  who  need  it. 
A  boys'  department  complete  with 
new,  modern  equipment  equal  to 
that  to  be  found  in  a  much  larger 
Y.  M.  G.  A,,  is  a  most  attractive 
place  for  the  youth  of  the  com- 
munity. 

North  Spray  is  a  branch  of  Spray 
and  has  its  own  community  building 
complete  in  all  details.  This  is 
operated  by  the  Marshall  Field  in- 
terests to  reach  employees  of  the 
Spray  Woolen  Mill  and  Rhode  Is- 
land Mill.  The  work  done  here  is 
the  same  as  in  other  communities 
I  hough  not  sso  large. 

A  handsome  building  at  Draper  is 
lieadquarters  for  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
work.  All  the  modern  features  in- 
cluded in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building  at 
Spray  are  duplicated  in  the  Draper 
building.  The  large  cafeteria  stays 
open  all  night  in  order  Lo  serve  the 
operatives  working  at  night. 

Lcaksville  Y.  M.  C.  A.  has  incor- 
porated all  the  best  features  of  the 
Spray  and  Draper  building,  as  it  is 
the  last  one  to  be  built.  This  "Y" 
serves  the  operatives  of  the  Athena 
Knitting  Mill,  Athena  Spinning  Mill 
and  Wearwell  Bedspread  Mill. 

The  personnel  of  the  Y.  M.  G.  A. 
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is  made  up  of  a  group  of  earnest,  coiiiiiiunities.  There  are  bands,  glee  glee  clubs  sing  and  [jlay  on  niando- 
Christian  men  and  women,  trained  clubs,  choral  societies,  orchestras,  lins,  guitars  and  ukeleles,  give  read- 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretaries,  of  pleasing  community  singing,  pageants,  guitar  ings,  pantomimes,  etc.  There  are 
personality,  intensely  interested  in  clubs,  and  numerous  other  musical  Hawaiian  guitar  clubs  and  fiddlers' 
their  work  and  their  people,  untir-  organizations  which  have  been  most  conventions  where  all  kinds  of  tunes 
ing  in  their  efforts  to  reach  and  help  successfully  developed.  There  are  are  played.  Mouth  Harp  Clubs,  with 
them.  There  are  weekly  conferences  three  bands  under  the  direction  of  fifteen  and  twenty  members,  give 
of  all  the  secretaries  for  the  discus-  their  own  individual  leaders.  These  most  unusual  and  popular  concerts, 
sion  and  working  out  of  various  leaders  having  been  chosen  because  the  music  including  simple  folk 
problems  and  difTiculties  which  of  their  talent  and  knowledge.  Fre-  songs,  ballads,  and  even  military 
arise  in  the  work,  as  well  as  for  the  quently  all  three  are  combined  in  marches  played  by  Sousa's  Rand. 
development  of  plans  for  future.  one  splendid  band  for  special  occa-  Two  male  quartettes  in  the  coin- 
are  sions.  Often  they  are  in^ited  by  munify  take  definite  and  active 
neighboring  cities  to  give  entertain-  ]k\v{»   in   ail    community    programs. 

Besides  these  there  is  a  ClK)ral  So- 
ciety, composed  of  several  hundi'ed 

young  girls  are  instructed  in  useful   strength  at  all  times.  Prof.  KircluMS  members,     which      sings      cantatas, 
arts  in  a  way  that  will  enable  them    has  a  number  of  boys'  bands  com- 
to  make  better  homes  and  provide    posed   of  boys   from   10  to   17  years 


Domestic      science      classes 
taught  in  all  the  different  commu 

nity    houses,    as    well    as    in    the   ments.     In   order  that  these  bands 
schools,     and     many     women     and   may     be     kept     up     to     their     full 


more  healthful  food  for  their  fami- 
lies. 

Athletics  are  greatly  encouraged. 
Field  Day  events  take  place  at  the 
County    Picnic    grounds    near     the 


light  opei'as.  etc. 
Each  morning  the  children  of  I  lie 


of  age,  which  he  is  training  b,  play  schools  unite  in  big  children  sings 


all  kinds  of  musical  instruments,  as 
lu'  has  a  very  versatile  musical  edu- 
cation and  is  able  to  teach  ev(My- 
tliing.    These  boys'  bands  frequenlly 


villages.     Each  village   has   its  own   8i^'f  delightful  concei'ts  and   enter 

teams  of  basketball,  tennis,  football, 

baseball   and   other   outdoor   sports. 

Both  men  and  women  are  active  in 

athletics  and  many  spirited  contests 

in  all  kinds  of  sports  are  the  source 

of  great  interest  and  enthusiasm  in 

the  communities. 

Community  music  is  perhaps  one 

of  the  best  developed  activities  of  "'*'    members   are    really   very    tal- 

Ihe   welfare    department   at   Spray.  ''"fPf'     •'^"f^     bighly     accomplished. 

Prof.  0.  A.  Kircheis  is  at  the  head  These  musical  organizations  play  all 

of  this  department;   a   man   of  un-  'ypfs     of    music,    ballads,    populai' 

usual  ability  and  talent,  thoroughly  ^'>ngs,   operatic    selections,   majestic 

capable   of   directing  and   teaching,  mirches,  overtures  and  concerts. 

He  has  been  most  successful  in  de-       There  are  two  Ladies'  Glee  Clubs     _^ .„,._...„^., 

veloping  the  latent    talent    of    the  of    fifteen    members    each.    These  the   Carolina   Go-operative'  Council 


lainmenis  for  tiie  communities. 
i5olii  boys  and  men  take  a  great 
deal  of  pride  in  tiiese  organizations 
and  are  inlei'ested  in  the  study  of 
nuisic. 

There  is  a  tine  large  class  in  vio- 
lin. A  sidendid  symphony  !)rclies- 
|ia    has   been   developed.     Many   of 


in  groups  of  five  to  six  hundred. 
They  are  taught  to  sing  all  ty[)es 
of  songs.  P'requently  they  unite 
with  the  adult  groups  and  sing. 

Naturally,  to  carry  out  this  pro- 
gram of  community  music  il  I'c- 
(]uires  a  great  deal  of  organization 
and  executive  ability.  The  careful 
selection  of  instruments  and  the  tu- 
ln?ing  of  so  many  different  individ- 
ualities an  enormous  amount  of 
lime,  tact  and  hard  work.  Prof. 
Kii'cheis  is  doing  a  marvelous  work. 

Another  notable  feature  of  I  he 
work  being  done  in  the  mat  lei'  of 
leaching  training  and  developing 
the  operatives  so  that  they  may  be- 
come intelligent  citizens,  able  lo 
think  and  act  independently  is  the 
oi'ganization   in  September,   1920,  of 


the  foremen's  organization  of  the 
Carolina  Cotton  and  Woolen  Mills 
Company.  This  council  was  the 
outcome  of  a  very  successful  course 
in  business  training.  It  has  contin- 
ued with  a  great  deal  of  success  up 
to  the  present  time  and  opened 
again  for  the  year's  work  in  Sep- 
tember. 

The  council  consists  of  managers, 
sui)erintendents,  foremen  and  loom 
fixers  in  all  the  mills.  There  is 
always  a  spirit  of  co-operation  and 
of  frankness  shown  in  the  meetings 
and  a  great  deal  of  good  is  being 
accomplished  in  these  meetings. 

This  organization  calls  for  at  least 
eight  meetings  during  the  year,  in- 
cluding two  social  meetings  which 
consist  of  an  annual  banquet  at 
Christmas  and  a  big  picnic  in  the 
summer  time.  At  the  regular  meet- 
ings there  is  always  business  to  be 
transacted,  and,  generally,  there  is 
an  outside  speaker  who  talks  on 
some  technical  or  inspirational  sub- 
ject. For  the  past  year  the  council 
has  developed  this  technical  idea 
and  had  more  discussion,  and  the 
same  idea  is  lo  be  followed  in  !he 
present  year. 

The  success  that  has  a  I  tended  '.'i 
efforts  of  the  Welfare  Depart u.<:-i 
is  fine  evidence  that  the  work  ti.- 
not  been  misdirected,  nor  must  any- 
thing the  Leaksville-Spray-Draper 
Welfare  Department  be  confused 
with  charity.  Help  those  who  will 
help  themselves  is  the  fundamental 
idea  in  the  development  of  the 
work. 
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The  Brookside  Cotton  Mills  are 
the  largest  and  most  progressive 
textile  mills  located  at  Knoxville, 
Tenn.,  and  one  of  the  finest  cotton 
mills  in  the  entire  State. 

From  the  very  beginning  of  their 
career,  the  Brookside  Mills  have 
been  very  successful  and  there  has 
been  a  continual  growth  and  devel- 
opment which  is  evidence  of  the 
sound  judgment  and  splendid  exec- 
utive ability  of  those  gentlemen 
who  are  at  the  head  of  the  great 
enterprise.  There  has  been  no 
change  in  executives  for  a  number 
of  years.  James  Maynard  is  presi- 
dent; Lyman  W.  Gale,  of  Boston, 
Mass.,  secretary  and  treasurer;  L. 
H.  Browm,  general  superintendent; 
H.  G.  Coe,  assistant  superintendent. 

Mr.  Maynard,  president  of  the 
Brookside  Mills,  comes  from  a  long 
line  of  ancestors  who  have  been 
prominently  connected  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  State  of  Tennessee,  and 
the  name  is  synonomous  with  prog- 
ress and  prosperity.  Mr.  Maynard 
has  not  fallen  short  in  keeping  up 
the  reputation  of  the  name.  He  is 
a  big,  brainy  man,  keen  financier, 
intensely  interested  in  his  great  in- 
dustrial organization  not  only  from 
the  standpoint  of  a  money  making 
proposition  but  equally  as  much 
from  the  fact  that  he  has  such  a 
wonderful  opportunity  to  do  big 
things  for  his  fellow  man.  In  giv- 
ing the  people  who  come  from  the 
mountain  section  and  surrounding 
country  into  his  mill  an  opportunity 
to  work  no  harder  than  they  dici 
before  coming  to  the  mills,  but 
where  they  uo  their  work  with 
much  more  comfort  and  are  paid 
excellent  wages  that  enable  them  to 
live  far  better  than  ever  before,  he 
does  not  feel  that  his  responsibilty 
has  ceased.  He  manifests  an  inter- 
est in  their  personal  affairs,  and  is 
alreadys  ready  to  aid  them  in  any 


way  possible,  whether  it  be  in  the 
giving  of  good  advice  or  in  a  finan- 
cial way. 

The  magnificent  plant,  a  cut  of 
which  appears  in  connection  with 
(his  article,  speaks  for  itself  as  to 
the  kind  of  buildings,  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  are  kept,  though 
many  features  which  unite  to  make 
the  environment  pleasant  are  not 
shown  in  the  picture.  The  buildings 
are  of  concrete  and  brick,  practi- 
cally fireproof.  They  are  kept 
strictly  up-to-date  in  every  respect, 
conditions  inside  and  out  are  looked 
after  with  the  greatest  care.  The 
buildings  are  exceptionally  well 
lighted,  the  ventilation  could  not  be 
more  perfect  and  the  plant  is  kept 
sci'upulously  clean  and  sanitary.  It 
has  all  conveniences  such  as  sewer- 
age, and  sanitary  drinking  fountains 
to  hake  the  working  conditions 
healthful  and  comfortable. 

The  machinery  consists  of   11,668 


twisting  and  82,408  spinning  spindles 
and  2,905  looms  varying  in  width 
from  32  inches  to  72  inches,  many 
h;iving  been  built  especially  for 
their  work.  They  also  have  242 
cards.  A  large  variety  of  corduroys, 
ducks  and  grey  specialties  are  man- 
ufactured. 

One  thousand  and  five  hundred 
operatives  work  in  the  daytime  at 
the  Brookside  Cotton  Mills  and  300 
are  employed  at  night  to  manage 
the  20,000  spindles  which  are  in 
operation  at  night. 

The  man  whose  ability  and  en- 
ergy has  been  largely  instrumental 
in  piloting  this  company  along  its 
phenomenal  road  to  success  is  Mr. 
r..  H.  Brown,  one  of  the  most  expert 
and  versatile  textile  men  in  the  en- 
tire South.  Mr.  Brown  has  a  won- 
derful knowledge  of  fancy  weaves; 
indeed  it  may  be  said  that  this  line 
is  his  hobby.  He  is  also  an  inventor 
nf  several  devices  and  methods  for 
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the  handling  of  difficult  weaves.  He 
is  looked  upon  as  an  authority  in  all 
textile  matters.  Besides  all  these 
things,  Mr.  Brown  is  thoroughly  hu- 
man and  keenly  interested  in  his 
operatives.  He  appreciates  the  im- 
portant part  the  contented  operative 
is  in  any  great  industry  and  he  is 
heartily  in  sympathy  with  Mr.  May- 
nard's  ideas  of  developing  his  mills 
toward  higher  ideals. 

He  assured  the  visitor  that  "we 
are  just  about  as  happy  and  healthy 
as  any  people  we  know  of,  and,  con- 
fidentially, we  happen  to  know  a 
gi'eat  many  people  who  envy  us  in 
both  respects.  We  pay  good  wages 
and  have  plenty  of  good  help  and 
treat  our  operatives  as  we  would 
like  to  be  treated." 

One  of  the  big  assets  of  the  tex- 
tile industry  in  the  South  is  the 
splendid  class  of  labor  with  which 
they  have  been  supplied.  Unlike  the 
New  England  mills,  where  there  are 
so  many  foreigners  that  the  rules 
and  regulations  have  to  be  printed 
in  several  different  languages  and 
tacked  upon  the  walls  for  them  to 
read,  the  mill  operatives  of  the 
South  are  of  pure  bred,  ail-Ameri- 
can stock  and  speak  only  the  Eng- 
lish language. 

At  the  Brookside  Mills  this  con- 
dition is  true.  Most  of  the  opera- 
fives  have  come  direct  from  the 
country  and  mountain  sections  of 
llu^  State  into  the  mill  community 
;!nd  have  brought  with  them  the 
conditions  and  charactei'istics  of  the 
mountain  people.  The  ojjeratives  at 
the  Brookside  Mills  reflect  their 
working  and  living  conditions  in 
I  heir  bright  faces,  good  coloring, 
quick,  elastic  step  and  well  nour- 
ished bodies.  They  ar(>  animated, 
well  dressed,  intelligent  men  and 
women  who  are  not  only  expert 
operatives  interested  in  their  work 
but  they  are  interested   in  current 
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events   of   the  day,   local   and   civic 
affairs. 

The  management  does  not  main- 
tain many  ."louses  in  their  mill  vil- 
lage from  l.^e  fact  that  most  of  their 
operatives,  after  being  with  the 
mills  long  enough  to  get  settled  pre- 
fer to  buy  homes  for  themselves. 
They  live  in  every  ward  in  Knox- 
ville  and  are  recognized  as  desirable 
citizens.  Many  hundreds  of  them 
own  their  homes  and  take  great 
interest  in  keeping  them  in  good 
repair  and  beautifying  them.  The 
management  does  maintain  44 
houses  in  their  little  village  which 
has  a  population  of  approximately 
150  people.  These  houses  are  neat, 
attractive  cottages  of  three,  four 
and  five  rooms  each,  having  such 
city  conveniences  as  lights,  water, 
sewerage,  baths,  etc.  They  are  kept 
in  good  repair  and  the  inhabitants 
take  pride  in  keeping  their  premises 
neat  and  sanitary.  There  are  flower 
beds  and  shrubbery  around  the  cot- 
tages. These  do  much  to  enhance 
the  beauty  of  the  surroundings  and 
show  that  the  operatives  have  a 
love  for  the  beautiful  in  their  souls. 
Indeed,  cotton  mill  operatives  are 
no  different  from  other  people  in 
the  world.  They  are  not  just  "a 
class,"  they  have  pride,  they  have 
aspirations,  they  have  all  the  finer 
qualities  of  the  best  people  of  the 
world  at  large.  The  only  difference 
IS  they  have  not  had  an  opportunity 
to  develop  these  traits.  They  have 
an  occupation  that  is  distinctive, 
but  not  degrading,  is  not  destruc- 
tive of  human  life  or  energy. 


In  few  industi'ies  is  ambition 
given  a  fuller  op[)ortunity  than  in 
the  Southern  cotton  mills. 

From  the  time  a  boy  begins  as  a 
doffer  he  dreams  of  the  day  when 
he    will    be    superintendent.    It   is 


ones  who  are  uneducated.  In  fact, 
a  great  many  of  the  operatives  have 
come  into  the  mills  for  employment 
in  order  to  have  the  opportunity  of 
giving  their  children  educations. 
The  management  encourages  them 
possible  for  any  bright,  industrious  ing  doing  this,  for,  even  though  the 


boy  to  advance  step  by  step  until 
he  becomes  a  superintendent,  and 
the  vast  majority  of  superintendents 
began  as  doffer  boys  or  in  some  sim- 
ilar lowly  position.  These  boys  who 
have  grown  up  into  superintendents 
and  other  high  olficials  have,  in 
most  instances,  found  time  to  ac- 
quire a  well  balanced  education  as 


childien  come  later  to  work  in  the 
mills  beside  their  parents,  it  has 
been  demonstrated  beyond  question 
that  the  most  skillful,  efficient  oper- 
atives are  those  who  have  had  op- 
portunities for  education. 

The  children  from  the  mill  fami- 
lies feel  no  embarrassment  in  going 
to   school    along  with    those    from 


well  as  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  other  families  in  the  city.  The  mill 
textile  business.  In  the  Brookside  children  are  just  as  bright,  intelli- 
Mills  the  management  is  ambitious  gent,  and  full  of  life  as  those  from 


for  their  operatives  and  lose  no 
opi)ortunity  to  help  those  who  are 
anxious  to  climb  higher  than  the 
common  rank  and  file  of  the  mill 
work.  Heads  of  departments,  over- 
seers, foremen,  and  many  other  po- 


any  other  section,  and  are  just  as 
apt  to  make  good  records  in  their 
school  work.  Frequently  the  chil- 
dren of  mill  operatives  go  through 
the  higher  grades  of  school  and  fit 
themselves  for  positions  of  respon- 


sitions  of  trust  and  responsibility  sibility  and  trust  in  other  walks  of 
about  the  mills  are  filled  by  men  life  and  often  become  successful 
who  have  worked  themselves  up  business  men  and  leading  citizens, 
through  their  untiring  energies  and  The  cotton  mills  have  been  an  enor- 
sympathetic  encouragement  of  the  nious  factor  in  the  emancipation  of 
management.  (he  poorer  class  of  people  in  the 
As  stated  above,  the  operatives  South  in  giving  thein  steady  em- 
employed  at  the  Brookside  Mills  live  ployment  and  opportunities  for  ad- 
in  every  ward  of  Knoxville  and  are  vancement  and  development. 


considered  desirable  citizens.  Nat- 
urally they  are  entitled  to  all  the 
privileges  of  citizenship  and  are 
eagerly  taking  advantage  of  the 
splendid  educational  facilities  of  the 
great  city.  While  a  small  number  of 
the  older  operatives  may  be  illiter- 
ate, it   is  very  rare  to  find  younger 


Welfare  work  has  in  recent  years 
become  a  well  recognized  feature  of 
the  cotton  mills  of  the  South.  It 
has,  of  course,  its  humanitarian 
side,  but  looked  on  from  a  cold- 
blooded business  proposition  it  has 
been  found  that  dollars  invested  in 
such  work  yields  handsome  returns. 


Welfare  work  is  today  considered 
as  part  of  the  legitimate  expense  of 
operating  a  cotton  mill,  and  the 
mill  manager  who  is  opposed  to 
welfare  work  is  looked  upon  as  un- 
safe and  behind  the  times. 

There  is  no  question  about  the 
best  class  of  operatives  going  to  the 
mills  where  they  will  have  best 
working  conditions,  best  educational 
facilities  for  their  children  and  best 
social  and  religious  advantages. 

At  the  Brookside  Mills  the  wel- 
fare work  is  in  charge  of  a  trained 
worker  who  is  both  competent  and 
tactful.  Besides  the  worker  em- 
ployed by  the  mills,  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  work  done  by  welfare 
workers  employed  by  the  city. 
Splendid  results  have  been  obtained 
from  efforts  in  this  work,  and  the 
management  is  always  interested  in 
any  movement  that  will  promote 
the  pleasure  and  improvement  of 
their  people. 

It  has  not  been  necessary  for  the 
company  to  build  schools  and 
churches  for  their  people  for  these 
are  provided  by  the  city  and  built 
by  taxation  to  which  the  company 
pays  its  share.  There  is  always 
Itlenty  doing  in  the  way  of  amuse- 
ment and  entertainment  within  the 
reach  and  means  of  the  operatives. 
But  they  also  have  their  own  clubs, 
societies  und  socials.  Tbf  manage- 
ment encourages  sports  of  all  kinds; 
there  is  a  fine  baseball  team  and  a 
good  diamond.  Perhaps  the  organi- 
zation in  which  the  management 
and    operatives    take     the     greatest 
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pride  is  the  splendid  brass  hand 
composed  of  fiffy-four  opei'atives  of 
the  mills.  The  nitmagement  has 
provided  the  equipment  for  this 
band  and  declare  it  is  the  very  finest 
in  the  whole  city. 

The  health  of  the  operatives  is 
excellent.  They  are  all  insured.  The 
mills  employ  a  physician  and  train- 
ed nurse  for  the  benefit  of  their 
people. 

There  are  pretty  [ilaygrounds  es- 
tablished near  the  mills  for  the  use 
of  the  children.  These  playgrounds 
are  equipped  with  all  kinds  of  play 
apparatus  for  the  pleasure  and 
amusement  of  the  children,  and  at 
the  same  time  help  to  develop  them 
into  strong,  robust  youngsters.  The 
mills  and  the  city  work  shoulder  to 
shoulder  in  ail  these  things. 

The  operatives  are  interested  in 
religious  affairs  and  are  frequently 
very  active  in  church  work;  they 
feel  no  hesitancy  in  mixing  and 
mingling  with  the  otlier  citizens  of 
the  town  in  the  churches.  The  man- 
agement thinks  this  is  very  much 
better  for  the  operatives  than  trying 
to  segregate  them  in  churches  of 
their  own. 

Some  (it  tiie  iipei'atives  at  tiie 
Brookside  Mills  have  been  with  the 
company  as  long  as  thirty  years, 
over  60  per  cent  have  been  in  th(Mi' 
employ  from  ten  to  thirty  years. 
This,  in  itself,  is  proof  positive  of 
the  fine  treatment  which  they  re- 
ceive in  the  mills.  If  they  were  nn| 
perfectly  satisfied  and  contented  it 
would  be  no  trouble  to  find  employ- 
ment in  other  mills. 

Knoxville  is  one  of  the  great  cities 
of  the  great  State  of  Tennessee.  A 
big,  progressive  manufacturing  and 


wholesale  center  which  offers  in- 
numerable advantages  to  all  its  citi- 
/;ens  alike,  whether  they  be  rich  or 
poor.  Living  is  not  only  pleasant  in 
the  delightful  climate  of  the  city 
but  unusually  cheap.  Because  of 
excellent  shipping  facilities  by  both 
I'ail  and  water,  commodities  of  all 
kinds  are  most  reasonable,  espe- 
cially is  this  true  of  foodstuffs, 
(h'eat  quantities  of  fine  vegetables, 
butter,  eggs,  chickens,  fruits  and  all 
kinds  of  produce  come  into  the  city 
from  little  towns  along  the  banks  of 
the  big,  muddy,  Tennessee;  fresh 
and  delicious;  and  at  prices  within 
reach  of  the  ordinary  individual. 
I*'uel   is  also   very   cheap,   rents   are 


reasonaltle.  Tiiere  are  wonderful 
scIkkjIs,  fine  churches,  libraries, 
I'lnusements  of  all  kinds;  all  these 
advantages,  as  well  as  others,  are 
otfei'ed  the  people  who  come  into 
the  Brookside  Mills. 
The     large     band     composi^d     of 


fine  music  which  this  band  fur- 
nishes, it  has  also  been  instrumen- 
tal in  showing  the  people  of  Knox- 
ville and  vicinity  that  the  mill  em- 
ployees are  as  talented  and  as  quick 
to  learn  as  people  in  other  walks  of 
life.    The  reputation  that  the  band 


operatives    at   the   Brookside    Mills,  enjoys  reflects  much  credit  upon  the 


which  has  already  been  referred  to 
in  this  article,  has  made  a  great 
re])utation  in  Knoxville.  It  has  fur- 
nished music  for  many  occasions 
over  a  long  term  of  years  and  each 
appearance  of  the  band  has  always 
called  forth  a  great  deal  of  favor- 
able comment  from  those  who  were 
fortunate  enough  to  hear  the  mill 
musicians  play.     In  addition  to  the 
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members,  the  other  employees  and 
upon  the  mill  company. 

The  pictures  of  the  municipal 
buildings  at  Knoxville  that  accom- 
pany this  article  are  presented  to 
give  an  idea  of  the  size  and  progress 
of  the  city. 

It  has  been  very  frequently  said 
that  the  cotton  mills  located  in  the 
larger  cities  operate  at  a  disadvan- 
tage and  that  they  cannot  build  up 
and  hold  as  efficient  an  organization 
as  the  mills  that  are  located  in  the 
smaller  towns  and  rural  communi- 
ties. It  has  been  pointed  out  that 
the  varied  attractions  of  the  larger 
cities  and  the  fact  that  they  aiford 
so  many  other  opportunities  for 
employment,  have  a  tendency  to 
draw  the  workers  away  from  mill 
employment.  This  argument  cer- 
tainly does  not  apply  to  the  Brook- 
side Mills.  These  mills  have  always 
been  able  to  secure  and  maintain  a 
full  foi'ce  of  competent  employees. 
This  record  is  directly  conti'ary  to 
the  theory  that  where  mill  employ- 
ees are  so  situated  that  they  can 
leave  the  mill  to  take  up  other 
work,  they  will  desert  the  mills  for 
other  occupations.  It  also  proves 
that  the  mill  employees  are  able  to 
earn  as  high  a  wage  as  that  prevail- 
ing in  other  industries  and  that  a 
good  cotton  mill  can  secure  an  effi- 
cient force  of  employees  in  compe- 
tition with  the  other  industries  of 
the  larger  cities. 
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The  Rusooll  .\[;mufaclui'iiig-  (com- 
pany was  fstablisheri  in  1902  by 
Benjamin  Russell,  who  is  still  presi- 
dent and  the  guiding  genius  of  the 
organization.  There  has  been  no 
change  in  the  management  since  the 
mills  were  founded.  T.  C.  Russell  is 
treasurer;  H.  A.  Thornton,  superin- 
tendent of  knitting,  and  I.  J.  Chap- 
pelle,  superintendent  of  spinning. 

The  Russell  group  (if  mills  has  at 
this  time  51,408  spindles  and  a  capi- 
tal and  surplus  of  around  $2,500,000. 
They  also  operate  approximately 
100  knitting  machines  and  100  sew- 
ing machines,  as  well  as  a  number 
of  lace  and  braid  machines  which 
are  used  to  make  the  lace  and  braid 
used  on  the  underwear  which  is 
manufactured  in  the  underwear  de- 
partment. The  Russell  Manufactur- 
ing Company  operate  its  own 
bleachery,  bleaching  and  dyeing  all 
of  their  yarn  and  products.  They 
make  all  of  the  paper  and  wooden 
boxes  used  in  packing  and  shipping 
their  products.  Thus  it  may  be 
seen  the  plant  is  complete  in  every 
respect  and  gives  employment  to  a 
very  large  number  of  [tersuns. 

The  Russells  have  left  (heir  in- 
delible   mark    of    executive    ability, 


business  Judgment  and  progressive 
ideas  on  the  entire  group  of  mills 
that  comprise  the  Russell  Manufac- 
turing Company.  Untiring  in  their 
efforts  to  build  up  the  great  oi'gani- 
zafion,  ambitious  for  the  reputation 
of  both  their  products  and  the  class 
of  help  they  employ,  they  have' de- 
voted unfold  time  and  means  to  the 
development  of  the  human  element 
of  their  mills  as  well  as  to  the  high 
standard  of  goods  manufactured. 

The  products  of  the  Russell  Man- 
ufacturing Company  include  hosiery 
yarns,  underwear  yarns  and  under- 
wear. 

In  every  on(^  of  (he  Russell  group 
of  mills  the  management  has  taken 
especial  pains  to  make  working  con- 
ditions healthful  and  jjleasant. 
Tlioughtfulness  foi-  the  comfort  and 
('(uuenience  of  tlic  oiiera(i\-e  is 
manifested  everywhere  TIk^  equip- 
ment is  of  up-to-dali'  lyjtc. 

A  noteworthy  policy  of  llie  man- 
agement is  that  of  assisting  those 
operatives  who  are  ambitious  to 
rise  above  the  common  rank  and 
tile  of  the  mill  work.  Such  persons 
arc  given  every  encouragement  and 
HI'  iiromoted  to  places  of  responsi- 
hililv    and    trust    as    fast    as    they 


merit  it.  From  I  his  class  the  heads 
nf  departments,  overseers,  office 
force,  are  drawn.  Thus  it  may  be 
seen  there  is  an  incentive  for  those 
who  are  intelligent  and  ambitious. 

The  Russell  Mill  village  is  a  model 
in  every  resp(H^(.  a  little  town  com- 
plete in  itself.  Beautifully  located 
and  carefully  developed,  it  would  be 
hard  to  find  a  prettier  little  place. 
Streets  are  graded,  sidewalks  im- 
proved, trees  planted,  flowers  and 
shrubbery  around  the  mills  and  in 
the  village,  all  unite  in  enhancing 
the  natural  beauty.  Five  hundred 
well  built,  modern  cottages  and 
bungalows  have  been  provided  for 
the  operatives.  These  cottages  con- 
tain all  modern  conveniences  such 
as  plenty  of  built-in  cabinets,  clos- 
ets, porches,  screened  windows,  wa- 
((M-,  sewerage,  baths,  kitchen  sinks, 
electric  lights,  making  them  com- 
fortable and  desirable.  They  are 
kept  in  ])erfiM'l  condition,  well 
painle<l  inside  and  out,  with  pla.s- 
tered  walls  and  good  hardware. 

Education  is  considered  of  the  ut- 
most importance  in  the  village.  The 
mills  have  built  si)lcndid  school 
buildings  and  there  is  an  altend- 
anc(^  of  a[)pi'oximately  350  children 


in  the  schools.  The  management 
not  only  built,  but  maintains  the 
schools,  as  well  as  the  churches. 
There  is  also  a  night  school  for 
adults. 

Each  church  has  a  good  Sunday 
school  and  the  people  of  the  com- 
munity are  greatly  interested  in  the 
work  of  the  churches. 

The  mills  have  built  I  heir  own 
water  and  sewerage  system.  They 
have  their  own  hospital,  fully 
equipped  in  every  respect.  A  laun- 
di-y  owned  by  the  mills  is  operated 
on  a  cost  basis  for  the  benetit  of  the 
help. 

Sports  of  all  kinds  ai'e  encour- 
aged; there  are  fine  alhlelic  fields 
and  baseball  diamond.  Parks,  play- 
grounds, equipped  with  all  kinds  of 
play  apparatus  for  children,  and 
splendid  swimming  pools  have  been 
jtrovided  for  the  ])leasure  of  the 
mill  people.  A  brass  bami  id'  forty 
pieces,  equipped  by  I  he  niaTiage- 
ment  and  directed  by  a  paid  pro- 
fessional leader,  is  the  pride  of  IIk; 
community  and  affords  a  great  deal 
of  pleasure  by  rendering  delightful 
selections  in  the  parks  and  on  va- 
rious public  occasions. 
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Brogon  Mills,  Anderson,  South  Carolina 


Manufacturers 


"ROMANE  AND  SALUDA  FLANNELS"— LADLASS  IE  CLOTH 
Woodward-Baldwin  Co.,  Selling  Agents,  New  York  City 
Jas.  P.  Gossett,  Pres.-Treas. 


Williamston  Mills,  Williamston,  South  Carolina 

WIDE  PRINT  CLOTHS 

Woodward-Baldwin  Co.,  Selling  Agents,  New  York 
Jas.  P.  Gossett,  Pres. 
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Gossett  Group  of  Mills 


Toxaway  iMills,  Anderson,  South  Carolina 

WIDE  AND  NARROW  PRINT  CLOTHS 

Woodward-Baldwin  Co.,  Selling  Agents,  New  York  City 


Jas.  P.  Gossett,  Pres. 


Calhoun  Mills,  Calhoun  Falls,  South  Carolina 


WIDE  PRINT  CLOTHS 


William-Whitman  Co.,  Inc.,  Selling  Agents,  New  York-  Boston 

Jas.  P.  Gossett,  Pres. 
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MARION  MANUFACTURING   COMPANY,   MARION,   N.   C, 


The  beautiful  little  city  of  Mar- 
ion, N.  C,  in  the  Western  part  of 
the  state  has  a  very  delightful  cli- 
mate, splendid  shipping  facilities, 
being  a  railway  junction  point,  and 
is  an  ideal  location  for  any  kind  of 
manufacturing  plant.  Many  facto- 
ries have  been  attracted  by  the 
natural  advantages  offered  and  the 
splendid  public  spirit  of  progres- 
siveness  that  dominates  the  little 
city. 

One  of  the  largest  and  most  pro- 
gressive factories  at  Marion  is  the 
splendid  textile  plant  of  the  Mar- 
ion Manufacturing  Co.  If  one  will 
note  the  substantial,  modern  build- 
ings ,which  are  of  the  daylight 
type,  of  the  company,  and  the  va- 
rious beautiful  views  showing  the 
village,  cottages,  schools,  churches, 
street  scenes  and  highways  in  con- 
nection with  the  mills,  all  of  which 
are  shown  in  the  accompanying 
cuts  on  these  pages  it  will  be  an 
easy  matter  to  understand  why 
Marion  is  proud  of  such  an  indus- 
try. 

These  mills  were  founded  in  1909, 
built  three  stories,  of  brick,  mod- 
ern mill  construction,  with  numer- 
ous windows,  thus  insuring  an 
abundance  of  fresh  air  and  light. 
The  plant  is  very  complete  in  every 
respect,  much  time  and  money  has 
been  spent  in  securing  the  best  pos- 
sible working  conditions  for  the 
comfort  and  health  of  the  opera- 
tives as  well  as  the  most  efficient 
production.  The  equipment  con- 
sists of  35,840  spindles  and  840 
looms  which,  from  time  to  time,  as 
deemed  necessary  are  replaced  and 
renewed  thereby  keeping  all  the 
machinery  modern  and  up-to-date. 
The  products  of  the  mills  are  38  1-2 
64  X  60,  5.35  print  cloth.  The  qual- 
ity of  the  products  are  so  superior 
that  the  goods  are  always  popular 
in  the  markets. 

The  Marion  Manufacturing  Co., 
has  a  capital  slock  of  .$625,000. 
The  officers  of  the  company  are 
Reginald  W,  Baldwin,  president  and 
treasurer;  W.  E  .Wall,  vice  presi- 
dent; Sam  L.  Copeland,  secretary, 
and   A.   F.     Hunt,     superintendent. 


These  gentlemen  ai'e  widely  known 
in  flie  textile  world  as  men  of  splen- 
did executive  ability  and  broad 
progressive  ideas.  Since  they  have 
taken  over  the  mills  many  improve- 
ments and  changes  have  been  made 
looking  to  the  betterment  of  both 
working  conditions  in  the  mills  and 
living  (conditions  in  the  village.  The 
fact  has  long  since  been  established 
that  in  order  to  get  the  most  effi- 
cient production  in  any  industry  the 
comfort  and  health  of  the  operatives 
is  of  the  most  paramount  impor- 
tance. An  operative  coming  from 
an  unsanitarily  kept  home  where 
poorly  prepared  food  has  been  serv- 
ed cannot  be  very  well  nourished 
nor  in  a  happy  frame  of  mind.  Such 
an  operative  is  still  less  valuable 
to  the  management  if  he  has  to 
work  in  an  ill  kept  mill  which  is 
indifferent  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
operative  has  pleasant  environ- 
ments, up-to-date  equipment,  plen- 
ty of  fresh  air,  pure  water  and 
modern  conveniences. 

At  the  Marion  mills  everything 
has  been  done  to  make  the  environ- 
ment as  pleasant  as  possible.  The 
operatives  realize  this  and  take  a 
great  deal   of  pride  in  their  work 


and  are  very  loyal  to  their  mills. 
They  feel  that  they  are  working 
for  a  common  interest  and  that  they 
are  each  individually  responsible 
to  a  certain  degree  for  the  splendid 
prosperity  of  the  mills. 

About  400  operatives  find  employ- 
ment at  the  Marion  Mfg.  Co.  Most 
(if  them  are  natives  of  the  surround- 
ing country,  proud,  intelligent,  full 
(if  native  wit,  but  unskilled  in  most 
instances  when  they  first  came  to 
I  he  mills.  A  goodly  percentage  of 
them  have  been  with  the  mills  since 
they  first  started  operations.  In  their 
former  homes  there  was  little  op- 
portunity for  education  and  ad- 
vancement, nothing  in  the  future 
for  their  families.  Upon  coming  to 
the  mills  they  were  quick  to  grasp 
the  situation  and  not  only  spend 
their  time  in  self  improvement, 
but  see  to  it  that  their  children 
took  advantage  of  the  splendid  ed- 
ucational facilities  provided  by  the 
mill    management. 

The  mill  village  has  a  population 
of  1,250  inhabitants.  This  village  is 
most  attractive  in  every  way.  The 
services  of  a  first  class  landscape 
gardner  were  engaged  to  plan  and 
lay  out  the  pretty  little  village,  trees 


MARION  MILL  AND  PLAYGROUND 


and  shrubbery  as  well  as  flowers 
were  planted  to  enhance  the  beauty 
of  the  place.  The  streets  are  well 
kept,  having  a  hard  surface  of  cin- 
ders, and  the  pavements  are  equal- 
ly as  well  cared  for.  The  Company 
has  biiilt  170  cottages  of  various 
pleasing  designs  such  as  are  found 
in  any  modern  mill  village.  These 
cottages  vary  in  size,  having  from 
three  to  six  rooms  each.  There  is 
no  sewerage  but  sanitary  closets  are 
provided.  An  abundance  of  pure 
water  is  to  be  found  both  in  the 
mills  and  in  the  cottages.  Electrici- 
ty is  employed  for  lighting  pur- 
poses. All  cottages  are  convenient 
and  comfortable,  screened  and  have 
nice  porches. 

A  pride  in  keeping  home  and 
premises  neat  and  sanitary  has  been 
stimulated  by  the  offering  of  sub- 
stantial prizes  by  the  management 
for  the  best  kept  cottage  and 
grounds.  Each  cottage  has  a  large 
plot  for  the  cultivation  of  fruits 
and  vegetables,  as  well  as  a  nice 
lawn  and  place  for  flowers  in  the 
front  of  the  homes.  Here,  again, 
the  planting  of  flowers  and  vege- 
tables is  encouraged  by  the  offering 
of  prizes  by  the  management  for 
the  finest  garden  and  the  prettiest 
flowers.  Another  good  feature  is 
the  distribution  of  free  seeds  by  the 
management.  The  village  people, 
young  and  old,  are  delighted  with 
Ihese  free  seeds  and  take  a  keen 
interest  in  planting  them  and 
vvatching  results.  Frequently  there 
is  manifested  a  most  enthusiastic 
spirit  of  friendly  rivalry  among  the 
families  as  to  who  shall  be  the  win- 
ner of  the  prizes. 

There  is  a  splendid  provision  for 
iNhication  in  the  mid  village.  They 
have  an  11  class  room  graded  school 
in  a  special  school  district.  The 
building  is  newly  built,  brick,  mod- 
ern in  every  respect..  The  school 
equipment  is  strictly  up-to-date, 
I  he  equal  of  any  city  school  in  the 
\icinity.  Eleven  capable  teachers 
aic  employed.  Approximately  275 
pupils  are  in  attendance.  Bright, 
Iicalthy  youngsters,  quick  and  in- 
telligent, the  equal  of  children  of 
my  public  school.    Parents  are  urg- 
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ed  to  give  their  cliildren  every  op- 
portunity for  an  education  and  the 
management  is  every  ready  to  assist 
those  who  are  ambitious  to  gain  a 
higher  education. 

The  teachers  in  the  schools  are 
selected  with  care  not  only  as  to  the 
matter  of  their  ability  as  teachers, 
but  as  to  their  patience  and  tact. 
The  management  realizes  that  a 
kind,  patient  teacher  may,  by 
thought  and  tactfulness  be  the 
means  of  developing  these  children 
that  come  from  the  village  homes 
into  fine  up-standing,  intelligent  cit- 
izens that  would  be  welcomed  into 
any  community. 

Another  feature  that  makes  for 
better  citizens  in  the  future  is  the 
splendidly  equipped  playground 
which  has  been  provided  for  the 
little  children  of  the  village.  This 
playground  affords  not  only  amuse 
ment  but  helps  the  children  to  grow 
up  into  strong,  sturdy  youngsters 
before  they  are  even  ready  for 
school. 

From  the  above  one  readily  ap- 
preciates that  the  help  of  the  Ma- 


rion Manufacturing  Co.  are  a  steady 
sober  industrious  class  of  people, 
proud  of  their  mills  and  proud  of 
their  ability  as  skilled  workers 
Many  of  them  are  progressive  and 
wide  awake  concerning  affairs  at 
large.  One  third,  or  more,  are  sav- 
ing money,  some  10  per  cent  own 
their  homes,  a  large  number  own 
some  sort  of  an  automobile  and 
frequently  they  go  on  week  end 
trips  to  the  various  beautiful  moun- 
tain resorts  in  the  nearby  vicinity. 
Another  outstanding  feature  of  the 
above  mills  is  the  fact  that  the 
management  and  help  work  togeth- 
er so  harmoniously.  Here  there  is 
never  any  labor  trouble.  The  peo- 
ple are  too  well  satisfied  with  the 
treatment  which  they  receive.  No 
longer  are  they  without  ready 
money  in  their  pockets,  their  homes 
are  warm  and  comfortable,  they 
have  many  forms  of  amusement 
such  as  moving  picture  shows,  lec- 
tures, musicals  and  other  forms  of 
entertainment  that  were  .entirely 
unknown  before  they  came  into  the 
mills  from  their  poor  little  moun- 
tain homes  where  they  made  a  bare 


living  and  lived  in  such  poor  little 
houses. 

Two  nice,  neat,  comfortable 
churches  afford  pleasant  places  of 
worship  in  the  village.  These  were 
built  by  the  denominations,  one 
Baptist  and  the  other  Methodist, 
with  the  very  material  aid  of  the 
mills. 

Each  church  has  a  flourishing  Sun- 
day school  with  an  excellent  atten- 
dance. Mill  operatives  are  natural- 
ly of  a  very  devout  turn  of  mind, 
many  of  them  coming  from  sturdy 
old  Revolutionary  stock.  They  take 
a  keen  interest  in  all  the  affairs  of 
the  churches  and  many  are  active 
leaders  in  the  work.  Good  vocal 
music  is  a  most  attractive  feature 
of  their  worship  and  a  number  of 
good  voices  are  to  be  found  among 
them. 

Like  many  other  manufacturing 
plants  in  the  South,  the  xMarion 
Manufacturing  Co.  are  always  on  the 
lookout   for   those   of   their   opera- 


tives who  are  ambitious  to  rise 
above  the  rank  and  file  of  the  com- 
mon help.  The  management  gives 
such  workers  every  opportunity  for 
advancement  and  just  as  fast  as 
they  are  capable  they  are  promoted 
to  positions  of  trust  and  responsi- 
bility in  the  mills,  heads  of  depart- 
ments. It  is  not  unusual  for  some 
bright  young  man  who  has  worked 
his  way  up  through  the  mills  to  be 
taken  into  the  office  where  he 
learns  the  intricacies  of  the  execu- 
tive department,  as  well  as  hav- 
ing a  practical  knowledge  of  the 
textile  business.  Indeed,  it  i's  from 
just  such  men  as  this  that  one  finds 
the  executive  and  superintendents 
of  many  mills  throughout  the  South. 
The  textile  mills  of  the  Southern 
States  have  been  a  very  great  fac- 
tor in  removing  illiteracy  from  the 
common  people,  poor  and  proud,  in- 
telligent and  apt,  but  who  have  nev- 
er had  chances  to  go  to  school  un- 
til they  came  into  the  mill  villages. 
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LINN  ;\I1LLS.  LANDIS,  N.  C. 


The  Linn  Cotton  Mills  near  the 
Southern  Railway  station  at  fhe  lit- 
tle village  of  Landis,  N.  G.  together 
with  the  Corriher  Mills  a  little 
farther  away  from  the  heart  of  the 
town,  comprise  two  of  the  most  pro- 
gressive mills  in  North  Carolina. 
Indeed  the  town  is  the  outcome 
of  the  mills'  having  been  located 
there.  Cotton  manufacturing  plants 
are  always  a  boom  to  the  country 
wherever  they  locate  as  they  not 
only  employ  those  who  are  in  need 
of  work  but  there  is  a  ready  de- 
mand for  all  kinds  of  produce,  veg- 
etables, fruit  and  dairy  products  in 
the  mill  village.  Always  a  number 
of  stores  spring  ujj  and  form  a 
nucleus  of  a  town  that  constantly 
grows  as  the  mills  expand. 

The  writer  had  the  opportunity 
of  observing  the  operatives  and 
their  families  in  the  mills  at  Lan- 
dis and  is  able  to  confirm  the  state- 
ment of  the  management  that  they 


are  a  fine  lot  of  happy,  industrious 
people.  They  are  sober  and  steady_ 
interested  in  their  work  and  their 
homes.  There  seemed  to  exist  a 
most  kindly  feeling  among  the  peo- 
I»le,  friendly  and  pleasant  and  oblig- 
ing to  each  other.  The  work  is  not 
nearly  so  hard  and  unpleasant  as 
one  is  lead  to  believe  from  the 
propaganda  of  the  I.  W.  W.s  and 
other  socialist  leaders.  A  group  of 
young  girls  came  out  for  a  little 
while,  on  the  lawn  of  the  Corriher 
Mills.  They  sat  on  a  bench  placed 
for  the  comfort  of  the  operatives, 
out  in  the  fresh  air,  laughing  and 
talking  in  happy  girlish  fashion  just 
as  other  girls  of  the  same  age  might 
do.  There  was  nothing  anemic  or 
frail  about  their  appearance.  Their 
eyes  were  bright,  (heir  faces  full  of 
interest,  they  had  rosy  cheeks  and 
nice  hair,  good  figures.  One  would 
quickly    draw    the    conclusion    that 


they  worked  under  the  most  com- 
fortable, healthful  conditions.  And 
this  group  described  were  utterly 
unaware  that  they  w^ere  under 
scrutiny,  nor  were  they  carefully 
the  best  of  the  girls  employed  in 
picked  out  by  the  management  as 
llic  mill.  They  were  just  like  many 
others  that  work  in  liofh  the  Linn 
and  Corriher  Mills. 

The  men  w'ere  equally  as  pleasant, 
intelligent  and  interesting.  Mr.  G. 
U.  Lipe,  superintendent  of  both 
mills  is  a  most  democratic,  ener- 
getic man,  busy  as  can  be  and  very 
hard  to  catch  because  scorning  any 
mode  of  transportation  between 
the  two  mills  save  his  two  perfect- 
ly good  feet,  he  goes  up  and  down 
the  raiKvay  track  as  often  as  neces- 
sary and  the  writer  was  unfortu- 
nate enough  to  miss  him  several 
times,  thereby  necessitating  inquir- 
ies of  the  various  employees.  These 
inquiri(^s     lead    to   frankly     spoken 


W'Ords  of  admiration  and  affection 
on  the  part  of  the  operatives  for 
their  splendid  superintendent. 

The  oflfcers  of  the  Linn  Mills  are: 
D.  B.  Coltrane,  president;  L.  D.  Col- 
trane,  vice  president;  G.  O.  Lipe, 
secretary  and  superintendent;  L.  A. 
Corriher,  treasurer  The  mills  were 
founded  in  1900  by  D.  B.  Coltrane 
and  associates.  They  have  a  capi- 
tal stock  of  $250,000.  The  beau- 
tiful brick  building  is  modern  in 
every  respect.  It  is  only  one  story 
high  but  is  cool  and  comfortable, 
having  700,000  feet  of  fioor  space, 
with  numerous  windows  and  light- 
ing facilities,  affording  splendid  ven- 
tilation. There  are  19,892  spindles 
operated  by  hydro-electric  power, 
the  product  is  cotton  yarns,  8s  to  14s 
and  30s  double  carded  hosiery  yarns. 
The  equipment  is  modern  in  every 
respect  and  the  270  operatives  have 
every  facility  for  the  most  efficient 
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Linn  and  Corriher  Mills 


CORRIHEH  MILLS,  LANDIS,  N.  C. 


production,    and    the    least    possililo 
danger  from   accidents. 

The  ofTicers  of  the  Con-ihei'  Mills 
are     practically   the   same.     J.     P. 
Linn  is  president,  C.  A.  Linn,  vice- 
president;  L.  A.  Corriher,  secretary 
and  treasurer;  and  Geo.     0.     Lipe, 
uperintendent.       This     mill     \v,.s 
founded  a  little  later,   1905_   and  is 
beautifully  situated  on  a  well  drain- 
elevation   about   a    half   mile    from 
the  Linn  Mill.    The  capital  stock  is 
$200,000.00    There  are  9,072  spindles 
and  the  product  is  30's  to  32's  card- 
ed hosiery  yarns.    This  mill  is  one 
story,  brick,  modern  mill  construc- 
tion, with  300.000  ft  floor  space,  the 
same   excellent   working   conditions 
are  to  be  found  here  as  in  the  Linn 
Mills    for    the    management    is    in- 
tensely interested  in  their  help  and 
realize  that  money  spent  in  beller- 
ing  both  living  and  working  condi- 
tions is  a  splendid  investment  which 
interested  employees  who  are  anx- 
ious to  keep  up  a  high  standard  of 
bringSi    in    return    happy,    heallhy, 
work,  and  who  manifest  great  pi'id(^ 
tion  with  300,000  feet  floor  space,  the 
riher  mill  employs  115  workers. 

Both  the  Linn  and  Corriher  mills 
have  their  own  village.     The  Linn 


\  illage  consisis  of  G6  homes  built  by 
I  he  mills.  Tiiese  ai-e  of  the  modern 
iiiingaliiw  lype,  having  four  to  six 
rooms  each.  The  cottages  are  all 
tilted  with  water,  sewerage  and  elec- 
tricity. This  village  has  a  popu- 
lation of  650  inhabitants.  Some  15 
of  the  operatives  own  homes  of  a 
iery  comfortable  type.  The  Corri- 
iier  village  has  a  population  of  400. 
The    management    is    establishing 


playgrounds,  a  library  and  daily 
they  ai'c  expiiiuling  Iheii'  village 
welfare  work. 

The  children  of  I  he  operatives 
attend  the  splendid  schools  of  Lan- 
dis.  A  beautiful  new  high  school 
has  just  been  completed,  85  per  cent 
of  the  cost  which  buildings  was  paid 
by  the  mills.  The  management  be- 
lieves in  giving  the  children  the 
besi    kind    of    cducalional    facilities 


anil  llicy  ur-ge  the  operatives  to  see 
In  il  lliiil  ihc  children  take  advan- 
lage  (it  I  he  splendid  opportunities 
of  which  they  themselves  have  been 
d(^pi'ive(l.  Fourteen  excellent  teach- 
ers are  employed,  the  salaries  of 
whom  are  paid  by  county  funds, 
suppli'iiicnleil  by  mill  funds.  Dur- 
ing I  he  winter  thei-e  is  a  textile 
coiu'se  given  at  night,  tw(.)  evenings 
a  week. 


HOME  OF  TWO  (JIRLS  REFOHE  AM)  AFTER  COMIXCi    10  ^IILL 
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The  L.  Banks  Holt  Manufacturing 
Company  is  composed  of  a  group  of 
mills  located  at  Graham,  N.  C.  and 
prominently  known  throughout  the 
state  as  being  prosperous  and  pro- 
gressive. Especially  are  they  known 
for  the  fine  policy  which  has  al- 
ways been  in  effect  with  regard  to 
the  treatment  of  their  operatives. 

The  late  L.  Banks  Holt,  who  died 
in  Graham,  in  October,  1920,  at  the 
ripe  age  of  78  years  was  one  of  the 
most  progressive  men  in  the  textile 
business  in  the  state.  Being  a  son 
of  that  pioneer  in  the  cotton  mill 
business,  Edwin  M.  Holt,  belonging 
to  family  prominent  in  both  pro- 
fessional and  manufacturing  lines, 
he  was,  as  one  might  say,  "to  the 
manner  boi'n"  in  the  textile  business. 
Having  been  associated  with  his 
father  at  an  early  age  in  the  cotton 
mills  he  naturally  caught  the  vision 
of  his  father  and  when  he  later  be- 
came the  controlling  factor  in  the 
group  of  mills  which  have  done  so 
much  for  Graham  and  Alamance 
County,  it  is  only  natural  that  he 
should  put  into  execution  the  ideas 
of  which  he  and  his  father  had  long 
thought  and  planned. 

The  interests  of  his  operatives 
were  just  as  dear  to  his  heart  as 
the  progress  and  prosperity  of  his 
mills.  Indeed  the  two  were  synono- 
mous.  He  realized  early  in  life  that 
in  his  work  a  healthy,  contented 
operative  was  an  invaluable  factor. 


and  so  big  was  his  heart  and  so 
generous  was  ho  that  he  was  never 
tired  of  doing  for  his  people.  No 
matter  what  the  project  put  on  foot, 
if  it  meant  the  betterment  or  the 
[ileasure  of  his  people  it  always  re- 
ceived his  hearty  endorsement  and 
substantial  support.  Little  wonder 
I  hen  that  his  jicople  all  know  and 
loved  him  and  because  of  his  kind 
synipalhetic    personality    they    felt 


perfectly  free  to  go  with  him  with 
any  prololem,  personal  or  otherwise, 
that  came  in  their  lives,  feeling 
sure  of  his  kindly  advice  and  assis- 
tance. 

Now  that  Mr.  L.  Banks  Holt  has 
ceased  to  direct  the  affairs  of  the 
L.  Banks  Holt  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany the  reins  of  management  have 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  other  mem- 
bers of  the   Holt  family  and   they, 


.MILL  OPERATIVES  IN  LIBERTY  BOND  CAMPAIGN 


too,  seek  to  carry  along  on  the  same 
splendid  lines  that  have  meant  to 
much  to  the  prosperity  of  the  mills 
and  the  people  who  earn  a  livelihood 
in  them. 

The  present  officers  of  the  com- 
pany are:  Lynn  B.  Williamson, 
president,  treasurer  and  manager, 
a  good  many  ofllces  and  great  deal 
nf  work  for  one  person,  but  Mr. 
Williamson  is  a  man  of  ability  and 
thoroughly  able  to  fill  the  place  in 
a  most  satisfactory  manner.  Mc- 
Bride  Holt  is  vice-president  and 
secretary,  and  is  another  gentleman 
of  progressive  ideas  and  untiring 
energy. 

The  L.  Banks  Holt  Manufacturing 
Company  has  a  capital  stock  of  over 
a  million  dollars  and  the  combined 
spindleage  of  the  group  of  mills  a- 
mounts  to  29,100  and  the  equip- 
ment also  includes  1,052  looms.  The 
mills  included  in  this  group  are 
the  Alamance  Mill,  Bellemont  Cot- 
ton Mills,  Carolina  Cotton  Mills  and 
the  Oneida  Cotton  Mills.  All  of  the 
mills  at'e  located  out  in  Alamance 
County  with  the  exception  of  the 
Oneida  which  is  in  the  lit  lie  city 
of  Graham. 

The  oldest  of  the  group  is  the 
historic  of  Alamance  Mill,  which  was 
first  known  as  the  "Alamance  Plaid 
Mill'  built  in  1837  by  Edwin  M.  Holt. 
This  mill  is  located  on  the  banks 
of  Alamance  Creek.    It  was  the  first 
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mill  South  of  the  Mason  and  Dixon 
line  to  make  colored  cotton  goods 
and  was  rather  in  the  nature  of  an 
experiment.  However,  it  proved 
most  successful  and  though  it  was 
built  years  ago  the  management 
has  kept  it  up  to  date  both  as  to 
buildings  and  equipment,  there  has 
been  a  continual  impiovement  and 
replacement.  It  was  burned  com- 
pletely down  in  1871  but  was  im- 
mediately rebuilt.  All  these  years 
it  has  been  the  property  of  the 
Holts.  Its  present  equipment  con- 
sists of  25,000  spindles  and  100  looms 
for  the  production  of  cotton  cloth, 
in  colors. 

The  Carolina  Cotton  Mills  were 
founded  in  186G.  The  history  of  this 
mill  is  similar  to  that  of  many  oth- 
ers in  the  Southern  States  during 
the  reconstruction  period.  In  1905 
Mr.  L.  Banks  Holt  doubled  its  capa- 
city and  it  now  has  modern  equip- 
ment to  the  amount  of  8,500  spindles 
and  110  looms.  The  looms  are  used 
to  weave  into  cloth  the  surplus 
yarns  from  the  other  mills.  The  lo- 
cation of  the  Carolina  Mills  is  on 
the  Haw  river  near  the  town  of 
Burlington.  A  veiy  pretty  spot  in- 
deed with  good  drainage  for  both 
the  mill  and  the  little  village  of 
about  400  inhabitants.  There  are 
lots  of  fine  shade  trees  throughout 
the  village   and   around   the  mill. 

The  BoUemont  Cotton  Mills  were 
built  in  1878  by  Mr.  L.  Banks  Holt 
and  his  brother,  L.  S.  Holt.  These 
mills  are  located  a  few  miles  South 
of  Graham.    Later  Mr.  Holt  bought 


out  his  bi'other"s  interest.  The 
same  consistent  policy  of  replace- 
ment has  held  good  in  the  Bellemont 
Mills  and  their  equipment  con- 
sists of  6,500  spindles,  the  product 
is  coarse  cotton  yarns. 

The  Oneida  Cotton  Mills  are  lo- 
lled in  the  heart  of  Graham.  Wher 
Mr.  Holt  first  came  into  possession 
of  these  mills  in  1886  they  had  only 
about  1,000  spindles.  Their  equip- 
ment now  comprises  something  over 
11,000  spindles  and  576  looms.  The 
nroduct     is   colored     cotton     cloth. 


Approximately  400  hands  are  em- 
ployed in  these  mills.  This  plaat 
belonged  to  Mr.  Holt  individually 
until  it  became  a  part  of  the  big 
corporation   in    1909. 

All  the  plants  of  the  L.  Banks 
Holt  Manufacturing  Company  are 
kept  in  excellent  repair  both  the 
mills  and  the  mill  villages.  The 
working  and  living  conditions  arc 
deemed  of  the  utmost  impor^'anc'. 
The  mills  are  kept  in  a  strictly 
sanitary  condition,  modern  contri- 
vances have  been  adopted  to  mtke 


THE  ONEIDA  MILL  BAND 


the  environment  as  pleasant,  a  >  pos- 
sible. The  appearance  of  th--;  opera- 
tives in  the  various  mills  bears  out 
this  statement.  They  are  just  as 
robust  and  healthy  as  any  set  of 
persons  employed  in  any  oth(;r  kind 
of  manufacturing.  They  are  iiiie'.li- 
gent,  have  keen  interest  'n  fheir 
work,  and  are  well  dressed  and  neat. 

In  all  of  the  mills  of  the  L.  Banks 
Holt  Corporation  most  of  the  opera- 
tives have  been  with  the  mil's  for 
years,  parents,  grand  parents,  and 
!iow  the  children.  They  are  thor- 
oughly satisfied  with  the  treatment 
they  are  given  by  the  management. 
The  company  has  always  been  great 
believers  in  education  and  they 
have  always  seen  to  it  that  each 
mill  village  had  a  good  school  house 
and  capable  teachers  to  instruct 
the  children  of  the  community. 
There  have  also  been  night  schools 
for  the  elightment  of  those  who  had 
to  work  in  the  mills  in  the  day  time 
but  craved  more  knowledge. 

The  management  have  always 
been  ambitious  for  their  people  and 
any  who  are  ambitious  and  want  to 
rise  above  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
mill  operatives  receive  the  most 
substantial  encouragement  and  are 
iidvanced  as  fast  as  they  are  capa- 
ble of  doing.  Most  of  the  heads  of 
departments  in  the  mills  from  sup- 
erintendents on  through  the  various 
departments  have  risen  from  the 
common  level.  Because  of  this 
fact  they  are  on  very  friendly  terms 
with  their  operatives  and  there  is 
never  any  labor  trouble. 
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AMEHHAX   TEXTILE   CO^IPAXY,   ATCO.   GA. 


The  American  Texlih;  Company 
was  founded  in  1903  and  is  com- 
paratively a  new  mill.  This  mag- 
nificent textile  plant  is  located  just 
a  few  miles  out  of  the  historic  little 
town  of  Cartersville,  Ga.  A  little 
city  noted  for  a  number  of  things, 
principal  of  which  is  that  it  was  in 
the  direct  line  of  Sherman's  march 
to  the  sea;  was  the  home  of  the 
famous  Sam  Jones,  and  is  also  very 
near  the  home  of  the  noted  and 
universally  known  author,  Gorra 
Hari'is. 

The  American  Textile  Company  is 
very  beautifully  situated  on  an  old 
ante-bellum  plantation  a  few  miles 
out  of  Cartersville.  Transportation 
facilities  are  taken  care  of  by  a 
spur  track  that  connects  with  a 
great  trunk  line  of  the  N.,  G.  &  St. 
L.  Railway.  The  mill  site  and  the 
beautiful  little  village  that  has  been 
built  in  connection  with  it  are  lo- 
cated on  a  well  drained  eminence, 
and  the  natural  beauty  of  the  place 
has  been  greatly  enhanced  by  the 
carefully  thought  out  plans  of  the 
landscape  gardener.  Neither  time 
nor  money  has  been  spared  in  the 
development  of  the  whole  place. 

The  magnificent  plant  has  a  capi- 
tal slock  of  $1,500,000.  It  is  a  model 
in  every  respect.  The  buildings  ai'e 
of  modern  mill  construction,  slow 
burning,  fire  proof  material.  The 
pietui'e  of  the  mills  appearing  in 
connection  with  this  article  will 
give  a  slight  idea  of  the  beautiful 
buildings.  It  would  take  a  visit  In 
the  plant  to  realize  just  how  splen- 
did and  complete  it  is  in  every  re- 
spect. The  most  modern  systems  of 
ventilating,  healing  ami  humidify- 
ing have  been  installed.  The  win- 
dows are  of  the  prism  glass  that 
gives  such  a  fine,  soft  white  light  so 
that  there  is  no  danger  of  eye  strain 
to  the  operative.  The  artificial 
lighting  is  equally  as  good.  Nothing 
has  been  left  undone  that  will  make 
for  the  very  best  working  conditions 
in  the  mills.  Everything  is  kept 
spotlessly    clean.    The    hard    maple 


fliKirs  are  scrubbed  just  as  clean  as 
possible.  There  is  a  corps  of  clcan- 
ei'S  kept  busy  all  the  lime.  The  im- 
portance of  cleanliness  in  the  very 
atmosphere  and  the  operatives  seem 
to  have  caught  the  spirit.  They,  too, 
are  neatly  and  cleanly  dressed. 

The  equipment  consists  of  35,000 
spindles  and  802  looms,  modern  and 
up-to-date.  Each  group  of  machin- 
ery has  a  separate  motor,  thereby 
eliminating  danger  of  accident  to 
operatives.  Drills  and  sheeting  are 
manufactured.  A  high  quality  is 
maintained  and  the  goods  are  very 
popular  in  the  markets. 

Approximately  500  operatnes  are 
employed  in  the  mills.  A  fine  lot  of 
sobei',  industrious  people.  Bright, 
intelligent,  ignorant  perhaps  and 
unskilled  when  they  came  to  the 
mills,  but  very  apt  and  eager  lo 
become  skillful  operatives.  The 
working  conditions  are  reflected  in 
Iheii'  clear  complexions,  strong  fig- 


ures and  quick  movements.  One 
would  look  a  long  while  before  find- 
ing a  finer  lot  of  operatives  in  any 
plant. 

Most  of  these  people  came  from 
the  surrounding  country  and  a  large 
number  of  them  have  been  with  the 
mills  since  they  first  started.  They 
appreciate  all  that  is  being  done  for 
them  and  could  not  be  persuaded  to 
make  a  change.  Before  coming  into 
the  mills  they  worked  very  hai^d  in 
the  fields,  living  on  poor  little  farms 
()!■  as  tenants  on  big  farms.  They 
liad  little  ready  money — just  the 
meager  necessities  of  life,  and  knew 
very  few  of  its  pleasures  or  com- 
forts. It  is  no  wonder  they  are 
happy  and  contented  in  a  place 
where  they  work  no  harder  than 
they  have  always  done;  receive 
wages  above  those  paid  in  the  aver- 
age to  cotton  mill  operatives;  have 
nice,  convenient,  comfortable  homes. 


SCHOOL  Al    AMERICAN  TEXIILE  COMPANY 


live  better  and    dress    better    than 
ever  before. 

The  founder  of  the  American 
Textile  Company,  Mr.  E.  L.  McClain, 
of  Greenfield,  0.,  is  a  gentleman  of 
fine  democratic  principles  and  most 
progressive  ideas.  Associated  with 
him  are  a  group  of  men  strongly  in 
sympathy  with  his  ideas  and  equally 
interested  in  the  human  element  of 
their  great  mills.  These  men  rec- 
ognize what  an  important  factor  the 
operatives  are  in  the  success  of  any 
business.  They  know  the  greatest 
efiiciency  is  gained  from  the  happy, 
healthy,  intelligent  operative.  Mr. 
J.  A.  Miller,  president  of  the  organi- 
zation, is  most  enthusiastic  on  the 
subject  of  his  employees;  D.  S.  Mc- 
Clain, secretary  and  treasurer,  is 
equally  as  interested;  C.  R.  Brown, 
superintendent,  comes  from  a  fam- 
ily long  interested  in  cotton  mills, 
his  father  before  him  having  been 
a  superintendent  and  executive, 
consequently  Mr.  Brown  knows  just 
how  to  deal  with  his  help,  and 
through  his  kindly  tact  and  sincere 
interest  in  them,  has  gained  their 
respect  and  loyalty. 

From  the  various  photographs 
shown  on  these  pages  an  idea  may 
be  gained  as  to  the  appearance  of 
the  beautiful  village  of  Atco  (a 
name  made  by  taking  the  first  letter 
of  each  word  in  the  title  of  the 
American  Textile  Company  and 
adding  an  o).  This  splendid  little 
town  is  the  home  of  the  operatives 
and  local  executives,  together  with 
such  citizens  as  are  naturally  in- 
cluded in  such  a  community,  mer- 
chants, grocers,  etc. 

The  beautiful  shade  trees,  fine 
shrubbery,  bright  flowers,  hedges 
and  vines  have  played  a  large  part 
in  the  beautifying  and  adorning  of 
the  mills  and  the  village.  The  vil- 
lage is  complete  in  itself  with  its 
postofflce,  railway  station,  library, 
stores,  churches,  schools,  parks  and 
playgrounds.  A  complete  sanitary 
force  is  employed  to  keep  the  place 
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in  spotless  sanitary  condifinn.  All 
the  streets  are  paved  in  Atco,  the 
Finley  Method  of  Asphalt  Paving 
being  employed.  All  streets  have 
curbs  and  sidewalks,  also  concrete 
pavements  leading  to  each  house. 
There  are  no  overhead  wires  in  the 
village.  All  electric  and  telephone 
wires  are  put  underground.  The 
village  is  lighted  with  what  is  prop- 
erly known  as  the  White  Way  sys- 
tem. The  village  also  has  a  mod- 
ern underground  sanitary  and 
storm  sewer  separate  systems. 

The  town  is  laid  out  in  squares 
and  was  carefully  planned  and  built 
with  a  view  of  having  each  home 
conveniently  near  the  mills.  The 
several  hundred  beautiful  cott;iges 
arc  strong  and  substantially  built, 
and  of  pleasing  designs  of  ai'chi- 
lecture,  varying  in  size  from  three 
to  six  ['oiuns.  Most  nf  I  he  homes 
are  f)f  llii'  lnmgalow  fypc,  and  from 
those  shown  on   Hies(>  [jages  it   may 


be  seen  that  they  are  very  modern 
and  convenient  with  their  porches, 
screens,  interior  built-in  cabinets, 
electric  lights,  running  water,  baths, 
kitchen  sinks,  sewerage,  etc.  The 
interior  is  nicely  finished  with 
plastered  walls,  tinted  in  soft  col- 
ors, painted  woodwork,  and  excel- 
lent  tlooi's,  luii'dwar'e,  elc. 

Tlie  mills  lia\('  a  coniijulsoi-y 
school  law  all  llieii'  own  which  is 
I'igidly  enforced.  A  iiiodernly  equip- 
ped, up-to-date  school  building  has 
been  erected  at  a  cost  of  $18,000. 
The  structure  is  two  and  one-half 
stories,  the  basement  is  fitted  for  a 
play  room  for  the  children  on  rainy 
days,  though  a  jxirtion  has  been  re- 
seI•^•ed  foi-  the  domestic  science  de- 
pai'lnienl.  Tln^  si'cond  floor-  is  given 
ovei'  lo  class  rooms.  The  enlir'e 
s|iace  on  Ihe  lliird  Moor  is  o('cu|iied 
liy  a  lar-ge  audiloriinn  wliicli  is  used 
iiy  llie  school  as  a  chapel  and  for 
school     entertaimnents.    It     is    also 


used     as     a     community     gathering  dren 
place.  The  large  stage  is  completely   fi^nl 
equipped    with     the    most    modern 
lighting  effects,  stage  setting,  scen- 
ery,    etc.     Lectures,     shows,     plays. 
Iiublic   meetings  and   social   gather- 


Ihe  opj)or'tunity  of   the 
(vJucational     facilities 
Found    at    Atco.     The    school 
lasls  for  nine  months. 


excel- 
to     be 
lerm 


'eld  here.    There  is  a  high 


class  motion  piclui'e  machine  in  the 
auditoi'ium  and  many  fine  exampl(>s 
of  the  silenl  drama  ace  given  Ihe 
[leople. 

A  compelent  corps  of  leacluMs  ai'e   ^.       ,  ,       , 

•Muployed    lo   teach    Ihe   children   of  ^.''"'';7. '.^':°"'„':":'.^"ll^^_^_^*^''y  ^o^*" 


A  beautiful  Union  chuivh  has 
lieiMi  built  by  the  management  at  a 
cost  of  $.35,000  for  the  use  of  the 
\ari(}us  denominations  represented 
in  Ihe  village.  There  is  a  fine  Union 
Sunday  school  in  connection  with 
I  his  church.     The  church  and    the 


Mie    village.     The    ex[)enses    of  Ihe 

school    ar(^    paid    conjointly    by  the 

mills    and    the    counly.      Thei'(»  are 

approximately       :.'0()       children  in 


school,  all  bright,  lieallhy  young- 
slers,  fidl  of  vivacily  and  jusi  as 
ird(M-esled  in  Iheir  school  work  as 
the  aNcra^e  child  lo  lie  found  any- 
whei'e.  The  parenis  aie  made  lo 
underslaiiil  Ihe  iniporlance  of  edu- 
cating Iheir  cliildi'en  and  fi'efpienlly  hall  courl 
families  come  into  Ihe  nulls  foi'  Ihe    making  il   a 


ern  and  fully  equipped  in  an  up-to- 
dal(>  manner.  Mill  people,  as  a  rule, 
ar-e  devout  by  nature  and  at  Atco 
a  number  are  very  activ(>  in  church 
work. 


Athletics  ai'e  encouraged,  a  tine 
baseball  leam,  sjjonsored  by  the 
managemeni,  is  Ihe  pride  of  the 
connnunily.  'i'liere  is  a  fine  base- 
hall  field  and  Ihe  splendid  basket- 
is  electrically  lighted, 
-^jiecial  pleasure  to  the 


chief  purpose  of  giving   Iheir  cliil-   ilevolees  of  Ihe  spoii. 


COTTAGE  AT  AMERICAN    lEXTILE  COMPANY 
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Durham  Cottton  Manufacturing  Co. 


DURHAM  COTTON  MANUFACTURING  CO..  UURHAAl,  N.  C. 


The  Duihain  Cotton  Manufactur- 
ing Company  was  the  first  textile 
mill  to  be  built  in  Durham  county. 
This  company  was  established  in 
1884  by  J.  S.  Carr  and  W.  W.  Fuller, 
of  Durham.  J.  A.  Odell  and  W.  H. 
Branson,  of  Greensboro,  and  J.  M. 
Odell  of  Concord.  The  first  exe- 
cutives were:  J.  A.  Odell,  president. 
J.  S.  Carr,  vice-president,  and  W.  H. 
Branson,    secretary    and    treasurer. 

The  plant  is  located  in  the  busy 
and  prosperous  village  of  East  Dur- 
ham, a  suburb  of  Durham,  with  a 
population  of  about  5,000  inhabi- 
tants. This  suburb  has  practically 
all  conveniences  of  the  city  proper. 

The  capital  stock  of  the  company 
which  started  out  in  a  modest  way 


is  $900,000.00  and  the  present  equiq- 
ment  consists  of  23,984  spindles  and 
800  looms. 

On  the  29th  day  of  March,  1899. 
the  explosion  of  a  large  steam  pipe 
caused  the  death  of  Mr.  Branson^ 
who,  in  the  capacity  of  secretarj' 
and  treasurer  had  proven  himself 
a  most  capable  executive  and  made 
him  deservedly  popular  not  only 
svith  his  associates  but  the  opera- 
tives as  well.  There  necessarily 
followed  a  change  in  the  manage- 
ment. W.  Erwin  was  elected  presi- 
dent, and  J.  Harper  Erwin,  secre- 
retry  and  treasurer. 

Many  improvements  and  addi- 
tions in  both  buildings  and  equip- 
ment  have    taken    place    under   the 


new  management.  The  continual  re- 
newal and  replacement  has  kept  the 
mills  modern  and  up-to-date  in 
every  way.  The  finished  products 
of  the  mills  are  very  popular  in  the 
markets,  they  are  Indigo  Cheviots, 
Chambrays  and  fine  dress  ging- 
hams. 

J.  Harper  Erwin  is  so  well  known 
in  the  textile  w^orld  it  seems  almost 
unnecessary  to  say  anything  about 
him.  He  grew  up  in  the  mill  busi- 
ness, having  started  when  a  boy  in 
Burlington  where  he  was  connect- 
ed with  the  Aurora  MilUs  and  the 
E.  M.  Holt  Mills  for  some  sixteen 
years  previous  to  his  removal  to 
Durham. 

Y.   E.   Smith,    the   superintendent, 


became  connected  with  the  mills 
when  a  mere  boy,  has  grown  up 
with  them  and  might  be  termed  a 
product  of  the  business.  Mr.  Erwin 
and  Mr.  Smith  have  the  active 
management  of  the  mills.  They 
possess  splendid  business  qualifica- 
tions and  by  their  liberal  dealings 
have  won  the  confidence  and  friend- 
ship of  their  employees. 

The  East  Durham  public  school 
has  a  high  curriculum  and  is  the 
pride  of  Durham  County.  It  is  up- 
to-date  in  management  and  equip- 
ment. It  is  maintained  in  part 
tlu'ough  a  special  tax  which  falls 
largely  on  the  mills.  A  corps  of 
twenty  competent  teachei'S  are  em- 
i)lnved. 
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Pearl  Cotton  Mills 


PEARL  COTTON  ^IILLS,  DURHAM,  N.  C. 


The  Pearl  Cotton  Mills  are  lo- 
cated in  Durham,  N.  C.  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  city,  thus  of- 
fering their  employees  unusual  op- 
portunities for  schools,  churches, 
amusements  and  the  many  other 
advantages  of  such  a  splendid  city 
as  Durham. 

The  executives  of  the  Pearl  Cot- 
ton Mills  are  widely  known  in  the 
textile  world  for  their  progressive 
ideas,  fine  executive  ability,  and 
democratic  ideas  in  dealing  with 
their  help.  W.  A.  Erwin  is  presi- 
dent; J.  F.  Wily,  vice-president; 
J.  Harper  Erwin,  secretary  and 
treasurer  and  E.  M.  Henley,  super- 
intendent. Mr.  E.  Powe,  is  assis- 
tant secretary  and  treasurer  has 
had  many  years  experience  in  the 
cotton  mill  business  and  he,  together 
with  Mr.  Henley  are  in  active  charge 
of  the  mill.  Mr.  Henley  is  a  very 
versatile  mill  man  and  these  two 
gentlemen  have  been  largely  in- 
strumental in  making  the  Pearl 
Cotton  Mills  such  a  succes.  Mr  Hen- 
ley worked  with  the  Erwin  Mill 
group  for  about  twenty  years  before 
coming  into  this  mill  about  five 
years   ago. 

There  is  a  thorough  understand- 


ing between  these  two  gentlemen 
as  to  the  policies  of  the  mills,  they 
make  a  fine  team,  always  working 
for  the  prosperity  of  the  mills  with 
untiring  energy.  At  the  same  time 
I  hey  keep  in  mind  the  vast  impor- 
tance of  the  human  element.  The 
mill  has  a  fine  lot  of  steady  faithful 
employees,  many  of  whom  have 
been  with  the  mills  for  a  long  term 
of  years.  They  are  comfiortably 
housed  and  well  paid  and  well  treat- 
ed in  every  way. 

While  the  mills  are  located  in 
the  city  of  Durham  and  have  no 
occasion  to  do  many  things  for  their 
operatives  that  a  mill  located  in  the 
country  would  do,  they  do  much 
^or  their  help.  One  noteworthy 
feature  of  the  work  is  the  Lyceum 
Building  which  the  company  has 
provided  for  the  use  of  their  peo- 
ple. This  building  is  well  appoint- 
ed, containing  baths,  reading  rooms 
and  an  auditorium.  There  are  baths 
for  both  men  and  women.  Lockers 
are  provided  for  their  use,  every 
thing  is  kept  in  a  most  sanitary 
manner.  The  auditorium  is  very 
popular  with  the  people  being  a 
sort  of  civic  center  and  meeting 
place.    Various   sorts   of   entertain- 


ments are  given  in  it.    Lodges  and 
clubs,  also  meet  there. 

About  one  hundred  and  seventy 
five  operatives  are  employed  in  the 
Pearl  Cotton  Mills.  Quite  a  few  of 
these  have  their  own  homes  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  mills.  The  company 
built  fifty  four  to  six  room  cot- 
tages of  the  modern  bungalow 
type  found  so  often  in  mill  villages 
today.  Most  of  them  have  sewer- 
age, lights,  water,  and  all  city  con- 
veniences. There  is  ample  space 
at  each  cottage  for  good  gardens 
and  pretty  lawns  and  flowers  in 
the  front.  Trees  and  shrubbery 
have  been  planted,  streets  and  side 
walks  are  paved.  The  people  take 
a  pride  in  their  homes  and  keep 
them  in  a  neat,  sanitary  way.  The 
turnover  is  very  small  at  the  Pearl 
Mills.  Of  course  there  is  always 
a  floating  element  that  has  to  be 
contended  with  in  any  community 
but  there  is  a  small  percentage  at 
these  mills. 

The  chiiaren  of  the  mill  families 
of  which  there  are  about  100  of 
school  age,  attend  the  city  schools 
and  make  very  creditable  records. 
The  management  tries  to  show  their 
liclp   the  necessity  for  giving  their 


childi'en  all  the  education  possible 
and  encourage  them  in  sending 
them  to  school.  Many  of  the  chil- 
dren go  straight  on  through  High 
School,  and  when  a  desire  is  mani- 
fested for  a  higher  education  there 
is  Trinity  College  and  the  State 
University  within  easy  reach.  Fre- 
quently children  from  the  mill  vil- 
lages no  not  return  to  the  mills 
after  they  have  finished  school  but 
go  out  into  other  occupations. 

The  religious  side  of  the  life  of 
(he  cotton  mill  operatives  is  a  very 
important  one,  as  a  rule  they  are 
of  a  simple  devout  turn  of  mind 
infensedly  interested  in  all  re- 
ligious affairs.  At  the  Pearl  Cot- 
ton Mills  two  nice  churches  have 
been  erected  by  the  strongest  de- 
nominations represented  in  the  com- 
munity. Each  has  a  good  Sunday 
School. 

The  Pearl  Cotton  Mills  have  a 
capital  stock  of  $437,500.00,  a  mod- 
ern mills  construction  building  of 
brick  v.ith  excelent  health  condi- 
tion for  doing  good  work  lakes  care 
of  the  equipment.  There  are  13,(>64 
spindles  and  240  broad  looms  Wide 
sheetings,  "Pearl"  and  "Brunswick" 
brjiiids   lire    liie    products. 
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Eastside  Manufacturing  Company 


The  Eaylsidi"  Mills,  Incnlcd  in  tlio, 
iKii'theastern  sectiim  nf  Shelby,  N. 
C,  are  beautiful  uKulcM'n  cotton 
mills,  Ihc  t'r<>cfion  of  which  was 
started  in  1918  and  completed  in 
1919-20. 

J.  R.  Dover  is  president;  F.  R. 
Morgan,  secretary  and  treasurer;  W. 
Lee  Packard,  superintendent.  The 
capitalization  of  the  Eastside  Man- 
ufacturing Company  is  close  to 
$700,000. 

Just  at  tiie  lin)e  of  theii'  opening, 
these  mills,  which  had  been  organ- 
ized jointly  with  the  Cash  Mills  at 
Gaffney,  S.  C.,  passed  through  a 
financial  storm,  owing  to  pi'evious 
lieavy  pui'chases  of  .'iO-C(Mit  cotton 
futures,  which  later  slumped  to  20 
cents  and  l)ankrupted  the  Cash  Mills 
at  Gaffney.  But  for  the  wise  and 
daring  financeering  of  Messrs.  C.  C. 
Blanton,  J.  R.  Dover,  F.  R.  Morgan 
and  others,  the  Eastside  Mills  would 
have  shared  a  like  fate.  The  com- 
pany was  saved  and  has  sailed  oul 
into  bright  seas  of  prosi)ei'ous  out- 
look. The  management  of  the  East- 
side  I\Iills  could  hardly  hi'  m  more 
capable  hands.  Presiiicnl  l)(i\er  is 
both  a  humanitarian  and  a  linincial 
genius,  who  made  a  iihi'imincnal 
success  of  the  Ella  Culhni  .Mills  at 
Shelby.  Treasurer  Morgan  grew  up 
in     the     mill     business     at     Doubli' 


i:\SISIIfK  \IA\UFA(;iUKI\(i 

Shoals.  As  a  mill  superintendent, 
W.  L.  Packard  has  no  superior,  liav- 
ing  been  for  many  years  a  success- 
ful superintendent  at  Cliffside  and 
other  places. 

The  idea  of  the  management  is  to 
make  the  Eastside  Mills  one  of  the 
most  perfect  mills  in  the  country. 
with  ideal  working  conditions  and 
as  pleasant  living  conditions  as  may 
be  found  in  any  up-to-date  mill 
community.  No  pains  or  expense 
were  spared  in  this  respect.  E.  S. 
Draper,  of  Charlotte,  one  of  the 
most  promincnl  landscape  archi- 
tects   and    dcsigniM's    in    \\\o    South, 


COMPANY.  SHKLBV,  N.  C. 

was  employed  to  lay  out  and  l)('au- 
tify  the  mill  village,  its  parks,  play- 
gi'ounds,  etc.  An  enormous  outlay 
was  made  in  grading  and  paving 
streets,  planting  shade  trees,  shrub- 
bery and  hedges  throughout  the  vil- 
lage and  on  the  mill  grounds. 

There  are  neai'ly  75  atti'active 
cottages,  erected  in  four,  five  and 
six-room  bungalows  of  different 
designs,  thus  avoiding  the  monoton- 
ous appearance  of  many  mill  vil- 
lages. The  houses  are  painteil  in 
harmonious  colors  and  are  equipped 
with  electric  lighls,  sewerage,  baths. 


OFFICE  l{riLOI\(;.  EASTSIDE  Al AXUFACTURLNG  CO.^IPAW 


sinks,  etc.,  such  as  are  found  in  the 
modern  city  bungalow. 

The  mills  themselves  are  106  feet 
wide  by  270  feet  long,  two-story 
building  with  basement.  Perfect 
walls  of  windows  make  the  plant  a 
daylight  factory.  They  admit  a 
maximum  amount  of  fresh  air  and 
sunshine.  The  interior  is  painted  in 
pure  white,  a  system  of  indirect 
lighting  affording  fine  soft  reflected 
liglil,  as  nearly  like  perfect  daylight 
as  it  is  possible  to  obtain.  A  system 
for  purifying  and  filtering  the  air  is 
used  and  fresh,  cool  air  always  fills 
the  mills.  Sanitary  drinking  foun- 
tains are  established  throughout  the 
plant  and  there  is  an  abundance  of 
pure  chilled  water  for  the  conveni- 
ence of  the  operatives.  The  equip- 
ment consists  of  11,260  spindles  and 
260  Mason  automatic  looms,  which 
l)roducc  wide  print  cloths.  Individ- 
ual electric  motors  are  used 
throughout  the  mills.  There  is  no 
belting  or  shafting,  consequently 
accidents  are  practically  impossible 
from  that  source.  The  entire  i)lant 
is  almost  absolutely  fire-proof. 

Up-to-date  churches  of  the  Meth- 
odist and  Baptist  denominations  are 
in  course  of  erection  and  the 
chui'ches  of  the  city  ai'e  also  avail- 
able to  those  who  live  at  Eastside. 


SCHOOL  Al    EASrSIDE  \1A\UFAC  I  UHlNCi  COMPANY 
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Revolution  Cottton  Mills 


REVOLUTION   SWIAHIINCi   I'OOL 


In  1899  E.  SfeniheigtM'.  H.  Stern- 
herger  and  CeasHi-  Cone  fouiidetl  the 
Revolution  Mills  at  Greensboro,  N. 
C.  Just  why  tlie  name  of  "Revolu- 
tion" the  writer  is  unaware,  but  one 
woulfl  be  inclined  to  think  because 
of  the  Revolution  these  gentlemen 
has  made  in  the  living  and  working 
conditions  of  their  mills. 

Upon  a  visit  to  the  Revolution 
the  observer  is  surprised  and  de- 
lighted with  the  workings  of  the 
mills  and  the  people  employed  in 
them  as  well  as  the  beautiful  mill 
village  with  its  wide,  shady  streets, 
and  paved  sidewalks  and  nice 
homes.  This  is  indeed  a  contrast 
from  what  one  finds  in  the  New 
England  States  where  the  workers 
are  crowded  into  unsanitary  tene- 
ments with  no  yards,  grass  or  flow- 
ers, and  the  mills'  rules  and  in- 
structions must  be  printed  in  a 
number  of  languages  in  order  that 
the  workers  from  various  foreign 
countries  may  understand  what  is 
expected  of  them. 

In  the  Southern  cotton  mills  one 
language  is  spoken  by  employer  and 
employee,  which  is  a  common  bond. 
The  operative  feels  more  interest 
in  his  work.  The  native  born  work- 
er feels  a  personal  responsibility 
and  has  a  loyal  pride  in  the  mills. 

At    the    Revolution    Cotton     Mills 


REVOLUnON  BOY  SCOUTS  ENROUTE  TO  WILMINGTON 


every  incentive  is  offered  the  help 
to  slimulale  this  pride  and  feeling 
of  personal  responsibilily  for  the 
success  of  the  mills. 

The  mill  buildings  ()resent  a  most 
attractive  apjiearance.  They  are 
two  stoi'y  buildings  built  of  slow 
burning  matei'ial  of  modern  mill 
consti'iiction.  Modern  devices  for 
.safeguai'ding  the  health  and  adding 
materially  to  the  comfort  of  the 
operatives  have  been  included  in 
the  interior  of  the  mills  where  eight 
hundred  and  seventy  five  people  are 
employed.  Lighting,  ventilating,  and 
humidifiers  are  of  the  most  approv- 
ed type.  The  equipment  is  up-to- 
date  in  every  respect,  the  policy  of 
the  management  being  to  renew  and 
replace  all  machinery  when  it  is 
deemed  wise  to  do  so  in  oi-der  to 
keep  abreast  of  the  times.  There 
ai'e  71,000  spindles  and  2,048  looms  in 
operation  at  the  Revolution  Mills. 
The  products  of  the  mills  are  can- 
ton and  outing  flannels,  dyed  and 
bleached.  The  capacity  is  120,000 
yai'ds  daily. 

The  mills  have  always  been  un- 
usually i)rosperous  and  successful. 
One  is  inclined  to  feel  that  this  con- 
dition is  in  large  measure  due  to 
the  wonderful  ti'eatment  which  is 
accorded  the  hel|).  There  can  be  no 
question    about    (be    part    a    happy, 


hi'allhy  operative  who  is  well  i)aid, 
\v(u-ks  in  pleasant  surroundings  and 
li\('s  in  a  beautiful  village  in  a 
luclly  comfoi'lable  house,  plays  in 
I  be  success  of  any  business.  At  the 
Revolution  Mills  the  operative  gets 
all  these  things  and  far  moT'e. 

A  visitor  whose  mind  had  been 
poisoned  by  the  false  stories  that 
are  frequently  in  circulation  about 
living  conditions  in  the  cotton  mills 
of  the  South  could  hardly  belive 
that  he  was  in  a  real  cotton  mill 
village  at  the  Revolution  Mills..  The 
village  has  been  carefully  planned 
and  built  at  the  cost  of  much  la- 
bor and  expense.  Three  hundred 
and  thirty  five  homes  have  been 
liuilt  by  the  management  and  there 
are  approximately  2,.500  inhabitants 
in  the  village.  Some  fifteen  opera- 
tives have  homes  of  their  own.  The 
others  prefer  to  live  in  the  beauti- 
ful mill  cottages  which  are  from 
three  to  twelve  rooms  each,  and  are 
rented  for  a  mere  pittance. 

Every  home  is  supplied  with 
artesian  water  and  electric  lights, 
beautiful  shade  trees,  green  lawns, 
a  place  for  raising  flowers  and  a 
good  garden  spot.  Seeds  are  fur- 
nished by  the  management. 

Such  an  extensive  line  of  work 
for  the  betterment  of  the  mill  peo- 
ple is  cari'ied  on  that  it  is  impossible 


to  go  into  details  in  the  space  a  Hol- 
ed in  this  article.  It  is  not  llic  ob- 
ject of  the  company,  by  any  means 
to  patronize  the  operatives,  on  the 
other  hand  it  strives  lo  make  (hem 
more  independent  both  in  their  ideas 
and  ways  of  living.  The  coiupany 
believes  strongly  in  letting  lln'  em- 
ployees run  their  own  affairs  wilh 
tactful  suggestions  and  assistance 
from  trained  workers  who  are  em- 
ployed for  the  purpose  of  helping 
the  people  to  help  themselves  and 
to  become  a  better,  more  intelligent 
class  of  citizens. 

Looking  to  this  end  I  lie  manage- 
ment has  employed  a  trained  worker 
and  a  graduate  nurse. 

Some  ten  or  more  clubs  have  been 
organized  including  a  Girls'  Canning 
Club,  a  Boy  Scout  Troo[),  a  Parent- 
Teacher  Association,  and  various 
clubs  for  men  and  women,  young 
and  old. 

The  executives  of  the  Revolution 
Cotton  Mills  are:  E.  Sternberger, 
president;  J.  W.  Cone,  vice-presi- 
dent; J.  E.  Harden,  secretary;  S. 
Sternberger,  treasurer;  Geo.  P. 
Stone,  superintendent.  The  names 
of  these  gentlemen  are  a  guarantee 
that  no  where  will  one  find  better 
working  and  livng  conditions  or  a 
more  harmonious  atmosphere  than 
at   Revolution  Mills. 
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One  of  till'  splendid  manufactur- 
ing plants  located  at  Greenville,  S. 
G.  is  the  Dunean  Mills.  Greenville 
G.  is  a  noted  textile  center  having 
within  her  confines  and  skirting  her 
outer  edge  some  of  the  most  mag- 
nificent textile  plants  of  the  South. 
None  of  these  factories  are  more 
keenly  interested  in  the  betterment 
of  their  operatives  than  are  the 
Dunean  Mill  organization. 

The  officers  of  the  Dunean  Mills 
have  long  since  established  a  repu- 
tation in  the  textile  world  for  their 
splendid  executive  ability  and  hu- 
mane treatment  of  operatives.  Un- 
der the  careful  management  of  R. 
E.  Henry,  president  and  treasurer; 
J.  E.  Sirrine,  vice  president  and  S. 
D.  Gardwell,  secretary  and  J.  N. 
Badger,  superintendent,  the  mills 
have  had  a  continuous  growth  and 
period  of  prosperity. 

The  Dunean  Mills  have  a  capital 
stock  of  $2,350,000.  The  mill  built- 
ings  are  brick  and  re-inforced  con- 
crete, the  architecture  is  of  the 
"saw  tooth"  type  in  the  building 
where  the  weaving  is  done,  the 
carding  and  spinning  is  done  in  a 
two  story  building  The  power  used 
for  driving  the  machinery  is  hydro- 
electric. The  equipment  is  of  the 
most  modern  type.  The  mills  were 
built  in  1912,  but  the  management, 
being  ever  on  the  alert  for  any  im- 
provements that  will  make  for  high- 
er efficiency  or  a  better  product,  re- 
place and  renew  the  machinery  as 
often  as  is  necessary.     The  equip- 


ment consists  of  50,720  spindles  and 
1,200  looms  which  are  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  fancies,  shirt- 
ings, voiles  and  silk  mixtures.  These 
goods  have  established  such  an  en- 
viable reputation  for  quality  in  the 
markets  that  they  are  most  popu- 
lar with  the  buyers. 

Approximately  950  i)ei'Sons  are 
employed  at  the  Dunean  Mills,  many 
of  them  having  been  with  the  mills 
since  they  were  organized.  This, 
in  itself,  bespeaks  the  fact  that  they 
find  most  satisfactory  working  con- 
ditions and  good  wages,  as  well  as 
pleasant  places  to  live,  for  in  a  tex- 


lilo  cenlcr  like  Greenville,  S.  G.. 
it  would  be  a  very  easy  matfer  to 
find  some  othei-  mill  where  things 
were  pleasant  if  they  were  not  sat- 
isfied and  happy  at  the  Dunean 
Mills. 

The  operatives  arc  a  high  grade 
class  of  skilled  workmen,  necessar- 
ily intelligent  and  apt  to  learn,  oth- 
erwise they  would  not  be  capable 
of  doing  the  fine  work  required  at 
Dunean  Mills.  They  are  healthy 
and  happy  in  their  work,  very  loyal 
to  their  mills  and  mill  community. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  working 
conditions  in   the  Dunean  Mills  are 
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the  most  approved  kind,  the  man- 
agement having  installed  every  de- 
vice for  the  comfort  and  health  of 
their  operatives,  as  well  as  for  con- 
venience for  doing  the  work.  A  corps 
busy  in  the  mills  making  everything 
most  sanitary  and  spick  and  span. 
Not  only  does  this  regime  make  for 
healthful  conditions  in  the  mills  but 
it  instills  a  certain  amount  of  pride 
and  self  'respect  in  the  workers 
which  goes  with  them  out  into  the 
community  and  their  homes  and 
is  naturally  a  facto)"  for  raising 
<hem  to  a  higher  plane  of  citizen- 
ship. 

The  management  is  sincerely  in- 
terested in  the  uplift  and  better- 
ment of  their  mill  operatives  and 
have  in  no  way  spared  money  or 
means  in  their  efforts  to  help  them. 
A  beautiful  village  in  an  attrac- 
tive setting  was  planned  and  built 
for  the  mills  by  a  skilled  landscape 
gardner.  Some  six  hundred,  or 
more,  modern  cottages  such  as  are 
to  be  found  in  any  up  to  date  mill 
village  take  care  of  the  operatives 
and-  theii'  families.  These  cottages 
are  all  equipped  with  sewerage,  wa- 
terworks, electric  lights  and  screens. 
They  are  kept  in  perfect  repair  in- 
side and  out.  The  rent  is  so  small 
that  one  wonders  how  the  company 
can  afford  to  make  such  an  outlay 
with  practically  no  monetary  re- 
turns. 

The  village  has  a  population  of 
around  2,500  persons. 

The  cotton  mills  of  the  South  no 
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longer  like  lu  si)eak  of  the  work 
done  in  their  mill  communities  as 
welfare  work  because  it  has  long 
since  become  an  established  fact 
that  such  w^ork  brings  a  many  fold 
return  in  the  splendid  class  oif  citi- 
zens that  are  today  being  employed 
in  the  cotton  mills.  A  healthy,  hap- 
py, contented  operative  is  one  of 
the  very  best  assets  of  a  modern 
progressive,  prosperous  cotton  fac- 
tory, in  fact  few  cotton  mills  can 
be  progressive  and  prosperous  with- 
out such  an  asset;  a  well  treated, 
healthy  operative  will  naturally 
fake  a  keen  delight  in  his  work  and 
being  healthy  and  strong,  will  be 
able  to  give  the  most  efficient  ser- 
vice. 

At  the  Dunean  Mills  a  trained 
worker  and  a  trained  nurse  have 
been  retained  by  the  mills  to  look 
after  the  operatives  and  their  fam- 
ilies. The  people  of  the  village  are 
all  pure  Anglo-Saxon,  English 
speaking  natives  of  the  Southern 
states,  many  coming  from  fme  old 
Revolutionary  stock,  poor,  proud, 
but  unskilled.  Being  intelligent 
and  quick  it  does  not  take  them  long 
to  respond  to  the  kindly  atmos- 
phere of  the  mill  community.  The 
management  are  justly  proud  of  the 
efforts  they  have  put  forth  in  the 
direction  of  caring  for  their  people 
and  nothing  gives  them  more  pleas- 
ure than  to  watch  the  splendid  re- 
sults thnn  have  come  from  the  kind, 
tactful,    intelligent    work    of    their 


welfare  iiislniclors  and  leaiiei's. 

Under  such  competent  leadership 
many  clubs  have  been  organized, 
such  as  a  Mothers'  Club  where  the 
mothers  are  instructed  in  the  laws 
of  hygiene  and  sanitary  cleanliness, 
as  well  as  taught  how  to  rear  their 
little  ones,  thereby  bringing  great 
joy  into  the  lives  of  these  poor  peo- 
ple who  once  were  so  ignorant  of 
such  things.  There  are  classes  in  do- 
mestic science  and  various  house- 
hold arts  for  girls  and  women  in 
the  community.  The  men  too  have 
their  clubs  and  secret  orders. 

A  splendid  community  building, 
modernly  equipped,  furnishes  head- 
quarters for  all  meetings,  entertain- 
ments and  civic  affairs. 

The  management  offers  generous 
prizes  for  the  best  vegetables  rais- 
ed in  the  nice  large  garden  spots 
attiiched  to  each  cottage,  and  the 
most  beautiful  flowers  grown  in  the 
yards.  These  prizes  stimulate  a 
keen  interest  in  the  keeping  of  the 
entire  village  in  a  neat,  attractive 
manner  and  an  enthusiastic  rival- 
I'v  is  manifested  in  a  friendly  way  as 
to  who  shall  be  the  winners  of  the 
prizes. 

Education  is  by  no  means  neglect- 
ed at  Dunean  Mills.  The  manage- 
ment realizes  that  education  will 
solve  most  problems  and  they  are 
anxious  to  give  their  people  all  the 
advantages  possible.  The  magnifi- 
cent school,  a  picture  of  which  is 
reproduced    here,    would   do    credit 


to  any  city.  Here  650  pupils  arc  in 
regular  attendance  at  this  school. 
This  building,  as  may  be  judged 
fi'om  its  appearance,  is  thoroughly 
modern,  not  only  in  architecture, 
but  in  equipment,  having  splendid 
lighting  and  heating  facilities,  ex- 
cellent ventilation,  as  well  as  sani- 
tary di'inking  fountains,  etc. 

A  competent  corps  of  teachers  is 
employed  in  the  schools  whose  sal- 
aries are  paid  by  the  Dunean  Mills 
Go.  and  the  Mills  Mill  Co.  These 
teachers  are  carefully  selected,  not 
only  because  of  their  intelligence 
along  literary  lines,  but  because  of 
their  tact  and  patience  and  kindly 
disposition  in  dealing  with  the  chil- 
dren. The  management  realizes 
what  a  widespread  influence  such 
a  teacher  may  have  over  the  grow- 
ing little  ones  who  are  so  quick  to 
take  up  the  ways  of  the  teacher. 

The  children  of  the  mill  operative 
are  the  average  of  any  to  be  found 
in  other  walks  of  life,  just  as  in- 
telligent and  just  as  dull,  some  very 
interested  and  others  "don't  care  " 
Frequently  children  from  this 
mill  school  go  into  the  higher 
schools  of  Greenville  and  make  most 
creditable  records  for  themselves. 
After  finishing  school  many  go  out 
into  the  various  walks  of  life  and 
hold  positions  of  responsibility  and 
trust;  others  return  to  the  mills  am- 
bitious to  work  to  the  top. 

Besides  the  day  school  the  mills 
maintain  a  night  school  for  the  op- 


erative who  woi'ks  in  the  day  but 
is  ambitious  to  learn  more,  and  for 
the  study  of  textile  subjects. 

Cotton  mill  operatives  are  natui-- 
ally  of  a  religious  turn  of  mind,  al- 
ways keenly  interested  in  church  af- 
fairs and  Sunday  school  work. 
Many  of  them  are  devout  in  their 
worship,  believing  in  the  Omnipo- 
tent, teaching  His  laws  and  walking 
in  His  precepts.  The  mill  village  has 
two  pretty,  comfortable  places  of 
worship,  a  Baptist  and  a  Methodist 
church.  The  churches  were  built  by 
funds  from  the  mills  and  are  main- 
tained by  the  congregations  of  each 
and  liberal  support  fi'om  the  mills. 

A  beautiful  Y.  W.  C.  A.  building 
has  been  built  by  Dunean  Mills  and 
other  mills  nearby  for  the  use  of  the 
women  operatives  in  the  mills.  This 
building  is  equally  as  well  equipped 
as  the  handsome  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  which 
is  illustrated  in  this  article.  The 
operatives  take  a  great  deal  of 
()i'ide  and  pleasure  in  these  build- 
ings and  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
the  fine  influence  they  are  in  the 
community. 

A  day  nursery  for  the  little  ones 
whose  mothers  are  employed  in  the 
mills  has  proven  a  splendid  invest- 
ment. 

Several  playgrounds  equipped 
with  various  kinds  of  play  appara- 
tus furnish  places  for  healthful 
outdoor  exercise  and  help  the  chil- 
dren to  keep  robust  and  well. 
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One  of  the  most,  beautiful  cotton 
manufacturing  plants  in  the  whole 
country  is  that  of  the  Clinchfield 
Manufacturing  Company,  located  at 
the  progressive  industrial  center, 
Marion,  North  Carolina.  It  would 
be  hard  to  find  a  prettier  site  for  a 
manufacturing  plant  than  the  one 
selected  by  the  Clinchfield  Manufac- 
turing Co.  And  they  have  spent 
thousands  of  dollars  in  enhancing 
the  natural  beauty  of  the  location. 

Seldom  is  there  found  a  more 
splendid  combination  of  brains  and 
common  sense  coupled  with  fine  ex- 
ecutive ability  and  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  textile  business 
than  in  the  group  of  gentlemen  who 
are  the  ofiticers  of  the  Clinchfield 
Manufacturing  Company.  B.  Mabry 
Hart  is  president;  treasurer,  H.  F. 
Little;  assistant  secretary  and  treas- 
urer, W.  L.  Morris;  superintendent. 


T.  H.  Henderson.  Under  the  capa- 
ble management  of  these  executives 
the  mills  have  been  most  prosper- 
ous. 

The  mills  have  a  capital  stock  of 
$1,000,000.  Too  much  cannot  be  said 
with  regard  to  these  magnificent 
cotton  mills.  The  buildings  are  of 
a  slow  burning  construction,  three 
stories.  The  central  power  plant 
is  of  brick  and  steel.  The  equipment 
is  of  the  most  modern  type  and  con- 
sists of  65,520  spindles  and  1,600  Dra- 
per looms.  The  products  are  64x60 
print  cloths. 

Neither  labor  nor  expense  has 
b("en  spared  in  the  erection  of  this 
plant,  and  one  could  naturally  ex- 
pect, the  most  approved  systems  foi' 
ventilation,  heating,  humidifying  and 
lighting  are  in  use. 

Nowhere  will  finer  working  C'> 
ditions  be  found  than  those  that  ex- 


ist in  these  mills.  Cotton  mill  oi)e]'- 
:iii\'es  consider  themselves  very  In 
tunate  indeed  to  be  able  to  work 
in  such  pleasant  environments  as 
are  found  at  the  Clinchfield  mills. 
Everything  is  spotlessly  clean  and 
most  sanitary  throughout  the  entire 
plant.  One  needs  only  to  pay  a  vis- 
it to  the  mills  and  observe  the  bright 
intelligent  faces  of  the  help  to  know 
that  they  are  not  only  healthy  and 
interested  in  their  work,  but  per- 
fectly contented.  Many  of  them  are 
skilled  operators  and  manifest  a 
rare  pride  in  keeping  up  a  high 
standard  of  quality.  They  feel  that 
they  are  in  a  measure  responsible 
for  the  success  of  "our  mills'  and 
are  very  loyal  to  the  management. 
No  labor  trouble  is  found  in  thi'Si> 
mills,  many  of  the  hands  having 
been  with  the  Clinchfield  company 
since  the  mills  first  started  and  are 


])('rfectly  satisfied  with  the  gdod 
wages  paid  them,  the  nice  homes 
furnished  and  most  of  all,  the  demo- 
cratic spirit  of  the  management  in 
dealing  with  their  help.  Such  a  fine 
feeling  of  good  fellowship  exists 
between  the  management  and  help 
that  the  operatives  have  no  embar- 
rassment whatever  in  going  to  the 
offices  at  any  time  that  they  are  in 
need  of  friendly  advice  and  mone- 
tary assistance. 

The  executives  of  the  Clinchfield 
company  have  long  ago  realized 
how  very  essential  to  the  jirosperi- 
ty  of  any  business  is  satisfied,  in- 
terested help.  Money  si>cnL  for  the 
uplift  and  advancement  of  their  help 
and  their  families  is  no  longer  in 
the  nature  of  an  experiment.  A 
fixed  sum  is  set  aside  in  each  year's 
budget  for  the  particular  purpose  of 
welfare  work  in  the  mills. 
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The  Clinchfield  mill  village  was 
given  much  thought  and  care  in  the 
matter  of  laying  out  and  develop- 
ment. There  is  no  i)rettier  mill 
community  in  the  state.  Look  at  the 
cottages,  street  scenes,  heautiful 
shade  trees,  clean  streets,  shrul)- 
bery,  flowers,  vines  and  plants.  Un- 
less one  was  well  informed  as  to 
the  modern  cotton  mill  village  it 
would  be  easy  to  assume  that  the 
Clinchfield  village  was  some  very 
progressive  little  city  of  approxi- 
mately 3,000  inhabitants;  a  town 
where  the  people  possess  a  large 
amount  of  civic  pride  and  vied  with 
each  other  in  seeing  who  niuld  keej) 
the  most  attractive  iuinic  mid  pii'in- 
ises. 

The  cottages  themselves  are  nut 
only  modern  in  construct  inn,  con- 
venient and  comfortable,  hut  tiicy 
are  painted  nicely,  and  not  all  alike 


by  any  means,  have  city  conveni- 
ences such  as  lights,  water,  and  most 
approved  sanitary  sewerage  sys- 
tem. There  is  ample  space  for  a 
garden  and  a  nice  fi'ont  yard  for 
lawn   and    flowers. 

Through  a  trained  director  tlie 
management  makes  a  free  distribu- 
tion of  all  kinds  of  vegetable  and 
flower  seeds,  this  stimulates  inter- 
est among  the  people  in  raising  of 
flowers  and  vegetables.  Then,  too, 
^■ubstantial  prizes  are  offered  for 
the  best  vegetables,  flowers,  clean- 
(  sL  premises  and  other   things. 

Welfare  work  of  a  very  beneficial 
nature  is  carried  on  among  the  mill 
families  by  a  trained  worker-.  It 
would  be  very  hard  to  tell  of  the, 
wonderful  results  of  sucli  work, 
(^lubs  for  mothers,  girls,  men  and 
boys,  all  classes  and  all  ages,  find 
sdinetlnng  (if  intei'csl  In  amuse  and 
hell)    IliiMn. 


Sports  and  athletics  are  encourag- 
ed and  supported  by  the  manage- 
ment. There  is  iki  doubt  about 
baseball  being  the  most  popular 
game.  There  is  a  peimant  winning 
team  that  is  the  pride  of  the  com- 
munity. Mr.  Hugh  F.  Little  is  the 
prime  mover  in  promoting  athletics 
and  sports,  but  his  especial  pride  is 
in  the  little  concert  band  composed 
of  operatives  from  the  two  mills. 
He  has  supplied  a  director,  equip- 
ped the  entire  band  and  supports  it. 
He  is  not  the  only  one  who  manifests 
a  pride  in  this  band;  il  is  a  source 
of  great  pleasure  to  the  (>ntire  com- 
munity. No  festivity  or  jollification 
is  complete  without  its  presence  and 
llie  fi'equent  out  door  concerts  in 
the  park  are  especially  on  Sundays, 
are  (Mijoyed  by  the  whole  village. 

Of  especial  interest  is  the  unus- 
ual intei'est  the  management  has  in 
pro\idins'  the   finest  sort  of  educa- 


tional opportunities  for  the  children 
of  the  village.  The  mills  have  built 
a  magnificent  new  school  building  at 
a  cost  of  .$50,000.00.  This  building  is 
of  tapestiy  brick,  steam  heated,  with 
the  most  modern  facilities  for  light- 
ing and  ventilation.  The  equip- 
ment is  of  the  most  approved  type 
to  be  found  in  the  most  up  to  date 
schools.  There  is  a  competent  corps 
of  teachers  employed  to  instruct 
the  400  pupils  who  are  in  regular 
attendance.  All  this  is  maintained 
by  the  company,  and  the  manage- 
ment takes  a  great  interest  in  the 
children.  In  connection  with  this 
model  school  is  a  model  playground, 
wJiich,  like  the  play  ground  at  the 
mills  for  the  doffer  b(.tys,  is  equip- 
ped with  all  kinds  of  apparatus  for 
tiie  amusement  of  the  children,  in- 
cluding a  merry  go  I'ound  at  each 
playground. 
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The  Loray  Mills  were  founded  in 
1900  by  Geo.  Gray  and  John  Love, 
in  one  of  the  healthiest  spots  of  the 
Piedmont  section  of  North  Caro- 
lina. The  village  is  a  part  of  Gas- 
tonia,  the  county  seat  of  Gaston 
county,  one  of  the  most  progressive 
textile  centers  of  the  entire  coun- 
try. 

The  officers  of  the  mills  are  I.  B. 
Merriman,  president;  J.  W.  Baker, 
secretary;  F.  L.  Jenckes,  treasurer: 
W.  C.  Cargill,  superintendent,  and 
J.  R.  Hayes,  manager.  Under  the 
management  of  these  splendid  ex- 
ecutives the  mills  have  expanded 
and  grown  and  been  most  prosper- 
ous. 

The  Loray  Mills  are  nut  only  the 
largest  in  (iastonia  but  their  build- 
ings and  equipment  rank  with  the 
best  in  the  South.  The  equipment 
consists  of  107,504  spindles  and  273 
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looms  wliicli  are  driven  by  hydro- 
electric power.  There  aie  200  oper- 
atives employed  '.n  the  mills,  steady, 
sober  and  industi'inus.  These  peo- 
ple are  of  a  very  high  type  of  oper- 
atives, bright  and  intelligent,  inter- 
ested in  each  other  and  in  theii' 
work.  There  is  ndthing  stolid  or 
dull  looking  about  them,  and  they 
are  wide  awake  as  to  topics  of  cur- 
rent interest. 

The  location  of  the  Loray  Mills 
and  Loray  eomimun:ty  is  very 
healthful  and  attractive.  The 
grounds  have  been  beautified  by  the 
planting  of  many  shade  trees,  much 
shrubbery,  flowers  and  vines.  The 
water  supply  comes  froim  deep 
wells  and  is  pure  and  good;  there 
has  not  been  a  case  of  typhoid  fevei' 
in  the  village  in  the  last-  two  years. 

The  management  has  done  a 
great  deal   of  welfare  work   among 
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their  help  and  are  constantly  mak- 
ing improvements  for  the  better- 
ment of  their  village.  The  village 
has  a  population  of  6,000  inhabit- 
ants, there  are  637  homes  of  the 
very  best  type  and  the  living  con- 
ditions are  unequalled. 

The  head  of  all  the  Loray  wel- 
fare work  is  a  splendid  Community 
House  fully  equipped  for  doing  all 
kinds  of  helpful  things.  It  is  one 
of  the  best  in  the  entire  country. 
Welfare  workers,  loyal,  kind  and 
helpful,  are  always  on  hand  to  care 
for  those  who  are  in  need  of  assist- 
ance, they  are  intelligent  and  keenly 
interested  and  through  their  sym- 
pathetic handling  have  been  able  to 
do  a  great  good  in  the  community. 

Day  and  night  nurseries  are  con- 
stantly maintained,  where  the  ba- 
bies whose  parents  work  in  the 
mills,  or  who  are  unable  to  care  for 
them,  are  given  the  best  of  care 
and  nourishment. 

Children  under  school  age  will  be 
seen  flocking  joyously  to  the  splen- 
didly equipped  kindergarten,  where, 
under  the  guidance  of  trained 
teachers,  the  little  tots  get  their 
first  ideas  of  a  school  system. 

The  outdoor  bathing  pool  and 
bath  houses  for  children,  under  the 
eye  of  a  careful  community  worker; 
the  playgrounds  with  its  full  equip- 
ment for  children's  amusements  and 
health;  tennis  and  basketball  courts 
for  the  young  people;  the  Loray 
ball  park  where  the  fast  Loray  ball 
team,  who  are  nearly  always  the 
champions  of  the  State,  get  their 
practice,  and  play  imany  of  their 
fast  games;  the  handsome  and  finely 
appointed  hotels,  with  the  recrea- 
tion rooms,  one  separate  hotel  each 
for  women,  'men  and  married  cou- 
ples; all  go  to  make  living  condi- 
tions of  Loray  the  very  l)est  to  be 
found  anywhere. 

There  is  also  one  of  the  very  best 
cafeterias  to  be  found  anywhere 
outside  of  New  York,  at  least  that 
is  what   the    operatives    of    Loray 


claim.  Here  the  best  of  meals  and 
lunches  can  always  be  had,  as  well 
as  soft  drinks,  cool  ices,  cigars, 
candy,  etc.,  at  the  most  reasonable 
prices. 

Education  is  urged  upon  the 
young  people  of  the  community  as 
well  as  the  children.  Parents  are 
shown  reasons  why  their  children 
should  be  made  to  take  advantage 
of  the  opportunities  offered  by  the 
splendid  graded  schools  of  Loray. 
These  schools  are  maintained  by  the 
city.  There  are  none  better  in  the 
country  anywhere.  The  beautiful 
buildings,  modernly  equipped,  and 
the  corps  of  splendid  teachers  make 
school  life  most  attractive  for  the 
hundreds  of  boys  and  girls  that  are 
seen  daily  skipping  along  with 
merry  pranks  and  laughter  just  as 
happy  as  children  of  any  parent- 
age. 

The  mill  (iperativcs  nalurally 
have  no  t:mo  for  doing  their  own 
laundry  so  a  perfectly  equipped 
laundry  of  the  most  up-to-date  type 
has  solved  that  problem  for  them. 


Presbyterian,  .Methodist  and  Bap- 
tist churches  of  a  pleasing  type  of 
architecture  have  been  erected 
within  the  village,  affording  pleas- 
ant places  for  divine  worship. 
Flourishing  Sunday  schools  help  the 
youth  of  the  community  to  grow  up 
in  the  straight  and  narrow  way, 
training  their  consciences  in  such  a 
manner  that  they  will  not  forget 
when  they  grow  old. 

The  mill  buildings  are  kept  im- 
maculately' clean  inside  and  out, 
many  flowers,  shrubs  and  vines  en- 
hance the  appearance  on  the  out- 
side, while  the  interior  is  most  sani- 
tary and  comfortable,  making  the 
work  much  more  attractive  and  in- 
stilling a  certain  pride  in  the  oper- 
atives which  makes  for  neatness  in 
everything.  The  operatives  employ- 
ed are  among  the  best  to  be  found 
in  any  cotton  manufacturing  plant. 
Keen  and  alert,  progressive  and  a.m- 
bitious.  A  high  rate  of  wage  is  paid 
in  appreciation  of  their  skillful 
work  and  the  operatives  are  cnn- 
fented    and    happy.     Some    of    llic 


operatives,  indeed  a  large  percent- 
age, have  been  with  (he  mills  fifteen 
and  sixteen  years,  a  fact  that  bears 
out   the  statement  above. 

The  Loray  Assembly  Hall  is  a 
meeting  place  for  the  men  of  the 
community.  All  topics  of  interest 
concerning  both  local  and  foreign 
sui3jects  are  discussed,  many  of 
them  are  thoroughly  up-to-date  as 
to  current  events  of  the  day.  The 
women  and  girls  also  have  their 
various  clubs  and  hold  their  meet- 
ings in  the  Assembly  Hall.  The 
many  splendid  lectures  and  enter- 
tainments for  the  village  people  are 
taken  care  of  in  this  up-to-date 
building. 

There  are  many  organizations  for 
the  boys  and  girls,  such  as  Boy 
Scouts,  Camp  Fire  Girls,  etc.  A  most 
interesting  local  paper,  "The  Loray 
Weekly,"  published  at  Loray,  is 
edited  entirely  by  the  operkitives 
and  community  workers— of  the 
latter  there  are  three.  Efficient  and 
(horoughly  cajialile  in  every  respect. 
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The  Arisfa  Mills  Co.,  own  and  op- 
crate  Ihe  Arista  mills  and  the  South- 
side  niiils  at  Winston-Saiem,  N.  G. 
These  mills  were  founded  in  1903 
hy  John  W.  Fries  and  have  been 
under  the  same  management  since 
I  hey  were  first  started. 

The  mills  have  a  combined  capi- 
tal stock  of  $500,000.00.  The  build- 
ings are  modern  construction,  one 
to  four  stories,  brick,  with  every 
consideration  given  the  health  and 
comfort  of  the  operatives.  The  com- 
bined equipment  is  19,000  spindles 
and  450  looms.  It  has  been  the  pol- 
icy of  the  management  to  renew  and 
replace  the  equipment  from  time  to 


time  as  often  as  necessary  to  keep 
the  whole  thoroughly  modern  and 
up-to-date. 

Three  hundred  and  twenty-five 
operatives  ai-e  employed  in  the  mills 
and  the  products  are  chambrays, 
"Glover"    and    "Southside"     brands. 

The  executives  of  these  mills  are 
practically  the  same  as  those  of  the 
splendid  Washington  Mills.  Agnew 
H.  Bahnson  is  president  and  treasu- 
rer; John  H.  Fries,  vice  president; 


effect  at  these  mills  as  at  the  Wash- 
ington mills.  The  management  has 
made  a  magnificent  success  of  these 
mills  and  there  is  a  fine  feeling  of 
g(jod  fellowship  and  common  inter- 
est, existing  between  the  employers 
and  employees.  The  help  appreci- 
ates the  many  fine  things  done  for 
them  at  the  mills  and  manifest  it  in 
the  interest  they  take  in  their  work 
and  the  pride  they  take  in  the  mills 
and  the  village.    Many  of  them  have 


Ned   B.    Smith,    assistant    secretary  been  with  the  mills  so  long  that  they 

and  treasurer;  superintendent  Aris-  would  hardly  feel  at  home  anywhere 

ta  mills,  Ed  Powers;  superintendent  else.     Some  of  the  operatives  have 

Southside  mills,  R.  A.  Spaugh,  Jr.  been  with  the  company  for  43  years 

The  same  splendid  policies  are  in  at  the  old  South  Side  mills.     It  is 


ARISTA  MILLS  COMPANY, 

needless  to  state  that  they  are  well 
treated.  The  above  statement  is 
proof  of  the  fact. 

Play  grounds  equipped  with  all 
kinds  of  play  apparatus  are  a  source 
id'  joy  and  i)leasure  to  the  children 
of  the  community.  Athletics  are  en- 
couraged among  the  people.  Base- 
ball is  the  most  popular  spoi't  antl 
the  operatives  are  very  proud  in- 
deed of  their  champion  base  ball 
team.  There  is  also  a  volley  ball, 
basket  ball  and  football. 

The  management  stands  always 
ready  to  assist  any  movement  that 
is  put  on  foot  for  the  pleasure  or 
benefit  of  their  people. 
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The  Washington  Mills  consists  of 
the  Washington  Mills  located  at 
Fries,  Va.  and  the  Mayo  Mills  lo- 
cated at  Mayodan,  N.  C.  Bot.li  of 
these  plants  were  founded  by  F.  H. 
Fries  and  the  late  W.  C.  Ruffln.  The 
Washington  Mills  were  founded  in 
1901  and  the  Mayo  Mills  just  a  year 
earlier. 

Col.  Ruliln  died  in  1921  after  hav- 
in  had  the  active  management  of  the 
mills  for  more  than  twenty  years. 
Col.  Ruffln  was  a  powerful  figure  in 
the  textile  world.  His  record  as 
president     of    the    ^'orth     Carolina 


SOUTHSIDE  AllLLS  (SOUTHSIDE  CHAMBKAY)  I 

Manufacturers"  Association  is  a  very  dan  and  W.  II.  BdUin,  general  sup- 
brilliant  one.     He  was  a  man  of  fme  erintendent. 

perceptions  and  keen  executive  abil-  Mr.  A.  H.  Bahnson  is  a  very  pro- 
ity,  and  his  death  was  a  great  loss  to  gressive  gentleman.  Beca»use  of  his 
the  entire  state.  His  mills  were  wide  experience  and  expert  knowl- 
among  the  most  progressive  and  edge  of  the  textile  business,  he,  too, 
beautiful  in  the  country.  has  served  the  North  Carolina  Cot- 
The  present  offlcers  of  the  mills  ton  Manufacturers'  Association  in 
ai'c:  F.  H.  Fries,  Winston-Salem,  the  capacity  of  president,  being 
president;  H.  M.  Nisson,  vice-presi-  elected  to  fill  that  office  in  1921. 
dent;  A.  H.  Bahnson,  Winston-  The  Washington  Mills  have  a  cap- 
Salem,  secretary  and  treasurer;  ital  stock  of  $5,000,000.00.  The  mill 
John  Thorpe,  assistant  treasurer  of  buildings,  as  one  would  naurally  ex- 
mill  at  Fries,  Va.  and  J.  W.  Bolton,  pect,  are  modern  in  every  respect, 
superintendent;  T.  H.  Turner,  as-  models  of  neatness,  sanitary  and 
sistant    treasurer   of   mill   at   Mayo-  healthful.     Not  only  are  tliey  all  of 


this,  but,  but  they  are  equipped  with 
the  most  approved  type  of  machin- 
ary  for  the  manufacture  of  their 
products — sheetings  and  twills  at 
the  Fries  plant  and  men's  and  boys' 
ribbed  underwear  at  the  Mayodan 
plant.  The  Washington  Mills  at 
Fries,  have  102,000  spindles  and  1,- 
750  looms  and  the  equipment  at  the 
Mayodan  Mills  consists  of  25,000 
spindles  and   128  kniting  machines. 

The  operatives  of  these  mills  are 
fine  people,  intelligent  and  skillful, 
interested  in  their  work  and  taking 
a    loyal    pride    in    the    mills. 
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These  splendid  manufacturing 
plants  are  located  at  Kinston,  N.  U., 
and  so  thorougiily  are  the  proprie- 
tors in  sympathy  with  the  idea  of 
giving  their  operatives  every  oppor- 
tunity to  live  better  and  have  bet- 
ter advantages  for  growth  and  im- 
provement in  every  way  that  they 
were  much  more  interested  in  let- 
ting the  public  see  the  kind  of  in- 
telligent help  they  employ  and  the 
kind  of  homes  they  furnish  them  to 
live  in  than  they  were  in  the  size  of 
their  factories  and  the  amount  of 
money  they  had  invested  in  the 
mills. 

Notice  the  pictures  accompanying 
this  article  and  you  will  readily  un- 
derstand why  the  [management  is 
proud  of  their  operatives.  Notice 
the  bright,  intelligent  expressions, 
and  not  the  least  bit  of  dissatisfac- 
tion in  their  mode  of  work  and  liv- 
ing can  be  seen  in  their  faces. 

The  officers  of  the  Kinston  and 
Orion  Cotton  Mills  are  practically 
the  same  men.  J.  F.  Taylor  is  presi- 
dent, general  manager  and  treas- 
urer; Dr.  H.  TuU,  vice-president;  T. 
V.  Moseley,  secretary  of  the  Kin- 
ston Mills.  Dr.  E.  TuU  is  president 
of  the  Orion  Mills  and  J.  V.  Taylor, 
secretary,  treasurer  and  general 
manager.  E.  C.  Gwaltney  is  the  ef- 
ficient superintendent  of  the  Kin- 
ston Mills,  while  E.  H.  Carver  holds 
the  same  responsible  position  with 
the  Orion  Mills.  These  men  are  all 
progressive,  broad-minded  business 
men  of  fine  executive  ability  and 
under   their  supervision    the    mills 


have  been  most  prosperous.  Mr. 
Taylor  is  especially  keen  on  master- 
ing details,  nothing  escapes  his 
watchful  eye,  and  it  is  largely  due 
to  his  careful  nranagement  and  the 
kindly  feeling  which  he  has  encour- 
aged and  fostered  between  the  heads 
of  the  mills  and  their  help  that  the 
business  has  had  such  splendid  suc- 
cess. 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  iman- 
agement  at  all  times  to  have  all  up- 
to-date  devices  for  the  comfort  and 
health  of  their  operatives  in  their 
mills.  They  understand  thoroughly 
that  to  make  a  success  of  any  in- 
dustry one  must  not  only  have  up- 
to-date  equipment  in  order  to  com- 
pete with  those  manufacturing  the 
same  line  of  goods  but  one  must 
have  competent,  capable  operatives. 
And  in  order  to  get  the  most  effi- 
cient work  out  of  help  the  nmnage- 
ment  has  learned  that  it  is  economy 
to  conserve  the  health  of  the  oper- 
atives; educate  them  so  that  they 
will  take  a  more  intelligent  outlook 
on  life  and  be  able  to  do  better 
work,  furnish  them  comfortable,  at- 
tractive homes  with  modern  con- 
veniences so  that  they  may  feel 
they  have  pleasant  places  to  spend 
their  spare  time,  give  them  oppor- 
tunities to  develop  the  social  side  of 
life  in  the  village  and  encourage 
them  in  helping  themselves  by  lend- 
ing a  helping  hand  to  their  neigh- 
bors. All  these  things  go  to  make 
their  lives  happier  and  more  like 
other  people. 

Mr.  Taylor  is  constantly  improv- 


ing both  living  and  working  condi- 
tions in  his  mills  and  mill  commu- 
nity. The  result  s  shown  in  the 
photographs  of  his  worlcers.  They 
are  an  intelligent,  self-respecting 
group  of  citizens,  sober  and  indus- 
trious, receiving  good  wages,  living 
well  and  dressing  well,  and  respond- 
ing freely  to  the  care  and  consid- 
eratiton  shown  them  by  the  mills. 

The  mills  first  thought  of  build- 
ing a  thoroughly  modern  school  for 
the  children  of  their  operatives,  but, 
upon  more  mature  consideration, 
they  felt  that  it  would  be  more 
democratic  and  wiser  to  allow  the 
children  of  the  mill  families  to  go 
to  the  Kinston  public  schools  where 
they  would  be  in  the  same  grades 
with  the  other  children  of  the  town. 
meet  them  on  the  same  footing  and 
show  that  they  were  the  equal  of 
any  pupils  in  the  schools.  This  plan 
was  followed  and  the  result  is  most 
satisfactory.  The  Kinston  public 
schools  have  a  high  rating  and  the 
mill  children  have  demonstrated  the 
fact  that  they  are  just  as  intelli- 
gent and  apt  as  the  children  coming 
from  any  of  the  other  homes  in  the 
town.  Mr.  Taylor  has  tried  to  im- 
press upon  the  parents  of  the  mill 
children  the  great  importance  of 
giving  their  children  the  education 
of  which  they  themselves  have  been 
deprived.  The  children  are  urged 
to  attend  school  regularly.  Fre- 
quently children  from  the  mill  fam- 
ilies go  through  High  School,  grad- 
uating with  honors,  then  some  of 
them  go  out  into  the  world  to  ac- 


cept positions  of  responsibility  and 
trust,  others  return  to  the  mills  and 
take  up  work  there.  This  pleases 
the  management  very  (much  indeed, 
for  it  shows  that  these  young  peo- 
ple appreciate  their  surroundings 
and  the  excellent  opportunities  af- 
forded them  to  forge  ahead  in  the 
textile  world.  Many  of  the  heads  of 
the  departments  in  the  two  mills 
are  filled  by  persons  who  have 
worked  their  way  up  from  the  ranks 
of  operatives.  The  management  en- 
courages those  who  are  ambitious 
and  gives  them  every  opportunity 
for  rapid  advancement. 

Both  Kinston  and  Orion  Mills  are 
located  within  the  corporate  limits 
of  the  town  of  Kinston  and  their 
villages  have  all  city  conveniences 
and  improvements.  Good  streets, 
sewerage,  lights  and  water,  there 
nice  shade  trees  add  to  the  at- 
tractiveness of  the  streets  and  no 
part  of  the  town  is  better  kept. 
The  operatives  take  a  keen  pride  in 
making  their  hosmes  as  neat  and 
homelike  as  those  of  the  average 
citizen  in  like  circumstances.  The 
cut  shows  the  kind  of  houses  pro- 
vided for  the  mill  families.  They 
are  of  different  designs,  some  two 
stories,  others  cottages.  They  are 
painted  in  pleasing  colors  so  that 
there  is  not  the  usual  uniformity 
found  in  most  mill  villages.  Each 
house  has  plenty  of  room  for  a 
good  garden  and  in  summer  the 
houses  are  made  much  more  attrac- 
tive by  the  planting  of  flowers  and 
vines  around  them. 
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Welfare  work  has  always  been 
recognized  as  a  legitimate  part  of 
the  mill  business  and  the  manage- 
ment of  these  two  mills  have  for  a 
number  of  years  set  apart  a  certain 
sum  to  be  expended  for  this  pur- 
pose. A  trained  welfare  worker  is 
in  charge  of  this  department,  and 
there  is  also  a  graduate  trained 
nurse  employed  by  the  company  to 
look  after  tlie  health  of  the  com- 
munity and  instruct  the  people  in 
the  laws  of  hygiene  and  enable 
them  to  rear  their  children  in  a 
more  careful,  healthful  manner. 
Splendid  results  have  been  the  re- 
ward  of  these    two    fine,    cultured 


women  who  have  been  untiring  in 
Ihi'ir  clfnrts  to  raise  the  standard 
nt  livin;.;  in  llie  communities. 

A  modernly  equipped  Community 
House  is  the  center  of  all  social 
activities  in  the  villa;4e.  The  va- 
rious clubs  among  the  mill  people 
have  their  meetings  in  this  building, 
Much  has  been  done  through  the 
Mothers'  Club  and  clubs  for  women 
and  girls  to  create  more  interest  in 
the  home  life  of  the  mill  operatives. 
The  clubs  organized  for  promoting 
the  social  life  of  the  operatives 
have  been  of  great  valu(!  in  helping 
to  generate  a  friendly,  helpful  dis- 
position toward  each  other. 


Many  fine  vegetables  are  grown 
in  the  village  gardens  and  a  friendly 
spirit  of  rivalry  has  been  stimulated 
among  the  members  of  a  most  en- 
thusiastic Ladies'  Canning  Club 
Splendid  exhibits  of  canned  fruits, 
vegetables,  etc.,  have  demonstrated 
the  sp'.endid  work  that  is  being  done 
by  this  particular  organization.  The 
Garden  Club  has  a  large  following. 
The  members  are  untiring  in  their 
efforts  lo  excell  each  other  in  (he 
raising  of  fine  vegetables.  'I'lie  1^'low- 
er  Club  is  another  active  body  of 
workers  and  they  are  equally  as 
proud  of  the  results  of  their  efforts 
to  beaut ifv  their  homes  and  the  vil- 


lage. Wdiiderful  I'esults  have  been 
achieved  by  all  three  of  these  clubs 
which  are  encouragetl  and  stimulat- 
ed l)y  the  offering  of  good  substan- 
tial prizes,  by  the  management  of 
the  mills,  for  tlie  best  of  everything 
in  each  department. 

The  Civic  Club  has  a  large  mem- 
bership and  interest  is  stirred  by 
the  offer  ot  nice  prizes  for  the  best 
kept  premises  and  homes. 

Sports  are  encouraged,  baseball  is 
the  most  popular  outdoor  gajne. 
Each  mill  has  a  very  efficient  and 
active  baseball  team  and  many  hot- 
ly contested  games  afford  amuse- 
ment for  the  rommnnilv. 
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The  group  of  Miills  included  in 
the  Proximity  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, are  located  at  Greensboro, 
IV.  C.  The  group  includes  the  Prox- 
imity Cotton  Mills,  founded  in  1895, 
White  Oak  Cotton  Mills,  founded  in 
1904,  and  Proximity  Print  Works 
which  began  operation  in  1913. 

These  mills  were  founded,  owned 
and  operated  by  the  late  Ceasar 
Cone  until  the  time  of  his  death  in 
March  of  1917. 

It  seldom  happens  that  any  one 
man  in  a  great  manufacturing  in- 
dustry holds  a  place  of  more  than 
country-wide  interest,  but  when 
Ceasar  Gone  died  the  importance 
of  the  man  himself,  his  place  in  the 
business  world,  and  his  position  in 
the  affairs  of  the  country  were  all 
so  importaiiL  that  the  Associated 
Press  despatches  bore  the  news  of 
his  death  to  the  great  daily  papers 
in  all  the  cities  of  the  United  States 


and  the  report  quickly  spread  over 
I  he  entire  world.  All  of  this  because 
Mr.  Cone,  in  his  comparatively 
brief  life  established  his  name,  his 
firm's  name,  the  names  of  his  mills, 
and  the  reputation  of  his  products 
locally,  nationally,  and  throughout 
the.-  entire  country  as  well  as  in 
many  foreign  and  distant  parts  of 
the  world. 

There  are  many  great  names  in 
cotton  manufactui'ing,  but  there  has 
never  been  a  family  that  has  be- 
come more  prominent  in  the  pro- 
duction of  cotton  goods,  the  finan- 
cing of  cotton  mills,  and  the  dis- 
tribution of  textile  mill  products 
than  has  the  name  of  Cone.  Ceasar 
Cone's  co-worker  for  a  great  many 
years  was  his  older  brother,  Moses 
Cone,  and  the  names  of  the  two 
brothers  will  always  be  linked  to- 
gether, ir  I  here  is  any  one  man 
who,   in   his  own   lifclime,  has  ever 


occupied  a  bigger  place  in  the  in- 
dustry than  did  Ceasar  Cone,  it 
must  have  been  his  older  brother, 
but  it  is  generally  conceded  that 
as  the  two  men  were  alike  in  their 
broad  grasp  of  all  cotton  manufac- 
turing and  merchandising  affairs, 
so  the  two  measured  the  same  in 
ability  and  in  their  respective  places 
occupied  in  the  industry  Ceasar 
Cone  was  a  man  who  had  achieved 
great  success  in  the  three  lines  of 
textile  endeavor  referred  to  above. 
He  built  the  mills,  financed  mills, 
and  his  firm,  of  which  he  was  the 
head,   was   one   of   the   largest  and 

most  successful  merchandising 
houses  the  textile  trade  has  ever 
produced. 

Mr.  Cone  loved  the  great  indusl.iy 
that  he  was  so  largely  instrumental 
in  developing.  He  was  proud  of  his 
mill  villages,  described  by  compe- 
tent ci'ilics  as  models  of  their  kind. 


He  was  warmly  interested  in  his 
people  and  welfare  work  among 
them;  the  little  children  all  knew 
and  loved  him;  easy  of  approach, 
gentle,   kind  and  sympathetic. 

No  one  can  thoroughly  estimate 
the  great  advantages  the  Cone  or- 
ganization has  given  to  the  Pied- 
mont section  of  the  South,  con- 
sidering only  material  advantages 
that  arise  from  furnishing  perma- 
nent work  and  wages  to  thousands 
of  workers  and  the  comforts  and 
advantages  to  those  dependent  up- 
on them. 

Between  four  and  five  thousand 
people  find  employment  in  the  mills 
of  the  Proximity  Manufacturing 
Company,  and  with  their  families, 
the  population  of  the  villages  would 
total  approximately  fifteen  thousand 
people.  Unless  one  has  seen  some 
of  the  model  mill  villages  to  be 
found      throughout    the    South      it 
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would  be  iinjj(jssible  (o  realize  how 
unlike  the  ordinary  town  popu- 
lation they  are.  These  villages  have 
been  laid  out  with  the  definite  ob- 
ject of  giving  the  inhabitants  the 
best  possible  advantages  and  com- 
forts. First,  the  question  of  drain- 
age is  considered  of  most  impor- 
tance; then  come,  in  the  order 
named,  sewei'age  disposal  and  un- 
contaminal('(l  water  supply  which 
are  given  (he  most  scientfic  care. 
Electric  lights  are  used  in  both 
streets  and  homes.  An  expert  land- 
scape gai'dnei'  is  employed  to  lay 
out  the  villages  and  the  beautifying 
process  is  started  at  once.  Streets 
and  sidewalks  gi'aded  and  paved, 
shrubs  and  trees  planted,  parks  and 
playgrounds  established.  Comfort- 
able homes  were  built  with  all  mod- 
ern conveniences,  and  plenty  of 
ground  for  a  garden.  Added  to  these 


are  the  splendid  scIkkiIs,  supported 
entirely  by  the  mill  management. 
The  churches  are  furnished  and 
largely  supported  in  the  same  way. 
The  playgrounds  are  fully  equip- 
ped and  athletics  are  organized  and 
directed.  The  teaching  of  music 
and  domestic  science,  organization 
and  direction  of  numerous  clubs  for 
girls,  women,  boys  and  men,  can- 
ning clubs,  libraries,  Y.  M.  and  Y.  W. 
C.  A.s — all  of  these  advantages  are 
available  to  the  families  of  unskill- 
ed workers  who  come  to  the  mills 
for  employment.Everything  is  done 
by  the  Cones  to  insure  the  health 
tif  the  mill  families. 

These  i)eople  came  to  the  mills 
originally  from  the  mountains,  oi' 
country  where  they  made  only  a 
very  poor  living  and  lived  in  poor 
litde  houses.  None  of  them  had 
been  used  to  very  much  ready  cash; 


educational    advanlai 


had    l.)i'(Mi 


denied  them  for  generations  ,but 
they  all  had  and  have  latent  capa- 
bilities, latent  desires,  and  opinions 
that  make  them  entirely  different 
from  the  mill  operatives  of  other 
sections  of  the  country.  The  have 
been  quick  to  respond  to  the  kindly 
treatment  and  the  unusual  advan- 
tages offered  them  by  the  Cone  or- 
ganization and  today,  nowhere  will 
there  be  found  a  higher  class  of  cot- 
ton mill  operatives.  Many  of  them 
have  been  with  the  mills  for  a 
quarter  of  a  centui'y  and  are  wholly 
dependent  upon  their  work  in  the 
Cone  Mills  for  the  livelihood,  the 
education  of  their  children,  for  the 
savings  that  will  lake  care  id'  I  hem 
in  their  old  age,  imd  in  fad  for  all 
I  heir  tinancial,  social  and  I'eligious 
advantages. 
The     ofTicers     of   the      Mi'oxjinily 


Manufacturing  Comi^any  are:  Ber- 
nard M.  Cone,  president;  Julius  W. 
Cone,  vice-president;  Herman  Cone, 
treasurer;  J.  E.  Hardin,  secretary. 
The  capital  stock  of  the  Proximity 
Manufacturing  Company  amounts  to 
$500,000.00.  Proximity  Mills  has  a 
spindleage  of  53,000,  and  1,600  looms 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  in- 
difiii  blue  denims.  Jas.  A.  Bangle 
is  the  efficient  superintendent. 
While  Oak  Cotton  Mills  have  an 
equipment  of  60,000  spindles  and 
3,000  looms,  they  also  manufacture 
blue  denims.  Thos.  E.  Gardner'  is 
the  capable  superintendent,  in 
charge.  Proximity  Pi'int  Works 
takes  care  of  the  dyeing,  finishing, 
bleaching  and  pr'inting  of  the  two 
mills.  These  mills  ar'c  the  lai'gest 
manufactui'er'  of  ail  the  denims  in 
the  wfirld.  Tiie  goods  ar'e  consumed 
in    all    paiis    of    lire    civilized   globe. 
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Albemarlp,  X.  C,  is  a  preiiy  iittlc 
industrial  center  tuclced  away 
among  the  beautiful  hil'.s  of  Stanley 
County,  N.  C.  It  is  also  the  county- 
seat  and  a  most  progressive  little 
town.  Its  ch'ef  industries  are  the 
great  textile  plants  located  in  its 
midst.  The  climate,  splendid  water 
and  excellent  transportation  faci'i- 
ties  all  conspire  to  make  it  a  line 
manufacturing  town. 

One  of  the  largest  and  most  pro- 
gressive textile  plants  at  Albemarle 
is  that  of  the  Ehrd  Manufacturing 
Company.  In  1896  Messrs.  I.  P.  and 
J.  S.  Efird  founded  this  plant,  be- 
ginning in  a  modest  way  but  always 
having  a  big  vision.  The  capital 
stock  then  was  $50,000,  the  first 
building  was  50x200  feet.  Today 
the  plant  has  a  capitalization  of  $1,- 
.500.000,  five  large  brick  buildings  of 
modern  mill  construction,  house  the 
60.000  spindles  of  the  most  improved 
iy|)e  suitable  for  the  manufacture 
of  carded  yarns  5's  to  .SO's  and 
combed  yarns  40's  to  80's. 

The  officers  of  this  magnilicent 
plant  are:  .1.  S.  Efird.  presidiMil ;  W. 
<<.  Fiird,  vice-president:  .1.  .1.  Efird, 


treasurer:  H.  L.  Horton,  secretary, 
and  O.  G.  Voss.  superintendent. 
These  are  all  practical  mill  men, 
well  known  in  the  textile  world  for 
their  fine  executive  ability  coupled 
with  broad  democratic  ideas  in  the 
handling  of  their  mills  and  opei'a- 
tives.  With  such  men  at  the  head 
of  a  business  it  is  little  wonder  that 
it  has  made  such  rapid  progress  and 
has  been  such  a  big  factor  in  the 
uplifting  of  the  natives  of  Stanly 
county  who  have  found  employment 
within  its  gates. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Efird  is  in  active  control 
of  the  mill  and  the  village.  A  care- 
ful study  of  Mr.  Efird's  photograph 
which  appears  in  connection  with 
this  article  will  impress  the  reader 
with  his  kindly,  genial  manner,  his 
keen  mind  and  fine  judgment.  He 
is  a  past  master  of  the  art  of  ab- 
sorbing the  most  minute  details, 
nothing  escapes  his  scrutiny,  and 
with  his  friendly  sympathettc  man- 
ner he  is  the  advisor  and  friend  of 
every  man,  wo'man  and  child  in  his 
mill  community.  They  all  know  and 
love  him.  Always  sure  of  his  warm 
'nterest    in    their   individual    affairs. 


as  we'l  as  his  endorsement  of  any 
project  that  makes  for  the  better- 
ment or  pleasure  of  the  entii'c  vil- 
lage. 

The  success  of  the  plant  is  hirgely 
due  to  his  intense  interest  and  am- 


CFIHI) 


bition  to  make  it  the  equal  of  any 
in  the  country.  Because  of  his  pop- 
ularity with  his  operatives  and  their 
appreciation  of  his  efforts  in  their 
behalf  there  is  not  a  manufacturing 
plant  in  the  country  where  there  is 
a  finer  spirit  of  harmony.  Many  of 
the  operatives  of  the  Efird  plant 
have  been  with  it  since  the  first  turn 
of  the  machinery.  Coming  fram  the 
surrounding  country  where  their 
lives  were  a  continual  round  of  dull, 
hard  work  from  morning  to  night, 
with  few  of  life's  comforts,  little 
ready  cash  and  very  poor  homes 
with  no  conveniences  whatever, 
these  people  could  not  be  persuaded 
to  go  back  to  the  hills  under  any 
conditions.  Being  of  pure  Anglo- 
Saxon  blood,  they  have  been  quick 
to  respond  the  atmosphere  of  the 
community  and  because  of  the  many 
advantages  offered  them  they  are 
themselves  daily  growing  and  ex- 
panding and  a  finer,  better  class  of 
citizens  would  be  hard  to  find  in  the 
ordinary  walks  of  life. 

There   are   a   thousand   operatives 
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in  the  Efird  plant.  The  mill  village 
has  a  population  of  2,.500  inhabit- 
ants. The  400  cottages  are  very 
pretty  bungalow  type  houses  with 
every  city  convenience,  baths,  elec- 
tric lights,  sewerage,  etc.  Many  per- 
sons in  the  larger  towns  of  the  State 
live  in  homes  that  are  not  nearly  so 
comfortable.  The  grounds  are  tmost 
attractive  with  their  lawns,  shrub- 
bery and  flowei's.  and  there  is  a 
large  space  in  connection  with  each 
house  to  be  used  as  a  garden. 

The  management  has  built  a  very 
handsome  school  building  of  two 
stories,  which  will  compare  favor- 
ably with  any  school   in  the  South 


as  to  equipment.  There  is  a  splen- 
did auditorium  for  the  use  of  the 
village  on  public  occasions,  as  well 
as  for  the  closing  exercises  "f 
school. 

Five  hundred  pujiils  an-  <Mu-i)lli'd 
and  the  mills  em[iloy  ten  teachers. 
The  village  children  are  bright,  in- 
telligent, healthy  youngsters,  such 
as  any  community  might  be  proud 
of,  and  when  they  have  finished  the 
course  of  study  required  in  tlie  mill 
school  they  frequently  go  away  to 
school  or  go  int.0  other  lines  of 
work,  fitr  liiey  are  just  as  well  train- 
ed as  children  in  any  town  of  the 
same  size.    Tlie  mills  aro  a'mlutiou?^ 


fur  llii'ir  N'oung  ix'opie  an(J  encoiu'- 
age  till 'I  II  to  get  all  the  education 
they  can. 

Methodist,  Baptist  and  Presbyte- 
r'ian  denominations  have  nice  com- 
fortable churcbes  in  the  community. 
The  people  built  there  churches 
w:th  liberal  aid  from  the  manage- 
ment. A  splendid  Sunday  school  is 
maintained  in  connection  with  each 
church,  the  comnuuiity  as  a  whole 
has  a  great  deal  of  reverence  for 
the  work  of  the  churches  and  Sun- 
day schools  and  take  much  pride 
and  pleasure  in  them. 

A  park,  and  well  e(iui[)[)e(l  play- 
ground    foi'     I  lie     little    ones,     is     a 


source  of  much  pleasure  to  both  old 
and  young.  Especially  is  this  true 
when  the  excellent  brass  band,  com- 
posed of  village  talent,  plays  in  the 
park. 

A  trained  nurse  is  employed  by 
the  mills  to  look  after  the  health  of 
the  community.  The  village  as  a 
whole  is  very  healthy,  but  this  nurse 
has  been  of  great  benefit  to  the  peo- 
ple , especially  in  teaching  the  mioth- 
ers  how  to  care  for  their  little  ones 
and  in  instructing  the  home  makers 
in  law^s  of  hygiene. 

Sports  of  all  kinds  are  encouraged. 
There  is  a  tine  baseball  team,  of 
which    the   village    is    very    proud. 
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Goncdrd,  N.  G.  is  one  of  the  iiuisl. 
progressive  little  industi'ial  cities  in 
North  Carolina.  Well  located  with 
splendid  railroad  facilities,  tine 
water  and  a  most  healthful  climate 
it  has  attracted  many  fine  manu- 
facturing plants  to  its  confines. 
Taking  high  rank  among  these  is 
the  Gibson  Manufacturing  (i(imi)any 
which  was  founded  in  1890  hy  R.  E. 
Gibson  and  J.  W.  Cannon. 

The  present  officers  of  the  com- 
pany are:  E.  C.  Barnhard,  president; 
C.  A.  Cannon,  vice-president ;  A.  R. 
Howard,  secretary  and  treasurer; 
W.  B.  Bruton  is  superintendent. 
Mr.  Barnhardt  is  also  manager  of 
the  Gibson  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany. Thdugh  his  si)lendid  ef- 
ficiency ;!s  an  executive  and  his 
careful  fo'csighl  in  management  the 
mills  are  enjoying  great  success. 

Tlic  mills  have  a  capital  stock 
of  $l,125,0:)0.n().  The  mill  l)uildings 
ai'e  of  brick,  of  minieiMi  mill  con- 
struction. Tlu'  main  Imildings  is 
three  sl(.)rii-s  willi  uniiy  windows 
which  make  for  fine  daylight  opera- 
tion and  splendid  ventilation.  The 
equipment  consists  of  27,000  spindles 
and  (5.'^()  Joc  nis.  The  wewe  shed  is 
of  the  "saw  lo'illi"  lypc  of  ai-ciii- 
tecture,  llif  dye  planl  is  uioiiernjy 
equipp<Hl  wiiilr  I  he  pickci'  I'ooni  is 
large  and  contains  llic  niosl  aii- 
p roved  machinery. 

If  one  will  only  glance  at  the 
pictures  shown  in  connection  with 
-S908U  aq  A|p.nM|  iiia\  p  ,i]Oj|.n:  snu 
sary  to  stale  that  both  buihiings 
and  equipments  ai'e  kept  on  a  foot- 
ing with  the  best  in  the  country. 
There  is  a  constant  improvement 
and  replacement  going  on  all  the 
Ume.     Modern  api)lianccs  that  make 


for  improvement  of  working  con- 
ditions and  more  etfieient  produc- 
tion are  thoroughly  investigated  and 
only  the  very  best  adopted. 

The  products  of  the  Gibson  Manu- 
facturing Company  are  fancy  ging- 
hams and  madras;  8's  to  30's  white 
and  colored  yarns.  At  this  plant 
liie  raw  cotton  is  spun,  dyed,  woven 
and  sent  out  a  fine  finished  pro- 
duct tliat  is  veiy  popular  on  the 
market. 

Five  hundred  ami  fifty  opera- 
tives are  employed  at  the  Gibson 
Manufacturing  Company's  plant. 
Like  the  operatives  in  all  Southern 
cotton  mills,  most  of  them  come 
from  the  surrounding  country. 
Their  story  is  liie  same  as  that  of 
most  cotton  mill  help  in  the  South, 
pi'oud,  aliiiosi  loo  sensitive,  poor  and 
unskilled    when    liiey    cune    to    the 


mills  from  poor  little  farms  of  their 
own  or  from  some  tenement  house 
on  somebody's  big  farm.  Many  of 
(hem  have  been  with  the  mills  a 
number  of  years,  so  long,  in  fact, 
tliat  they  could  hardly  call  any 
other  place  "home."  At  the  mills 
they  met  with  the  most  kindly  treat- 
ment and  under  the  patient  in- 
struction of  experts  it  did  not  take 
them  a  great  while  to  become  skill- 
ed operatives.  Because  of  their  na- 
tive aptness  many  work  up  from 
the  common  ranks  of  the  mill  to 
l)ositions  of  trust  and  responsibility. 
It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  to  find 
men  at  other  mills  in  the  South 
who  have  good  positions  who  start- 
ed a  I  the  bottom  and  worked  up 
a  I   I  he  (iibson   Manufacturing  plant. 

Tiie  nr,inagemenl  is  ambitious  for 
IJieir    iielp    and    encourage    them    to 
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woi-k  up  to  higlier  places  in  the 
mils. 

Because  of  the  fact  that  the  mill 
hands  are  all  of  pure  Anglo-Saxon 
stock,  speaking  nothing  but  plain 
English  there  is  no  necessity  for  a 
lot  of  circulars  and  rules  printed 
in  a  number  of  foreign  languages 
like  there  is  in  the  New  England 
Mills.  And,  because  of  this  very 
fact  that  employee  and  employer 
speak  the  same  tongue,  have  been 
raised  in  the  same  section,  and 
thoroughly  understand  each  other, 
there  exists  a  most  harmonious 
feeling  in  the  mills  between  the 
two  factors  that  go  to  make  up  a 
progressive  business. 

The  management  has  long  real- 
ized that  comfortable,  pleasing  en- 
vironments in  the  mills  as  well  as 
in  the  homes  are  necessary  for  a 
iiealthy,  satisfied  operative,  and  they 
deem  money  spent  to  gain  such  an 
end  a  necessary  and  legitimate  ex- 
penditure. A  visit  to  the  Gibs(m 
Manufacturing  Company  will  leave 
not  the  least  particle  of  doubt  in 
the  mind  of  the  observer  that  the 
operatives  here  are  perfectly  happy 
and  contented,  as  well  as  robust  and 
sirong. 

TJie  maiiageineid  has  built  neat 
allraclive  homes  for  their  opera- 
lives.  These  cottages  are  generally 
of  the  bungalow  type,  varying  in 
number  of  rooms  and  frequently 
m  the  color  in  which  they  ai'e  paint- 
eil.  All  of  I  hem  are  modernly 
equipi)ed  willi  baths,  sewerage, 
electric  lights,  and  screens.  Each 
house  has  its  own  complement  of 
ground  for  the  use  of  the  family. 
A  great  many  of  them  grow  their 
own   vegetables    and    there    is    an 
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abundance  of  flowci's  and  shrubbery 
to  be  found  throughout  tlie  village. 
The  latter,  together  with  the  pretty 
shade  trees  which  have  been  plant- 
ed in  numbers  around  the  homes 
and  along  the  streets,  add  largely 
to  the  attractiveness  of  the  commu- 
nity. All  streets  are  paved,  as  well 
as  the  sidewalks.  A  great  d(nil  of 
civic  pride  is  manifested  by  the  in- 
habitants and   (here  is  a  united  ef- 


are  several  denominations  repre- 
sented in  the  community  so  the 
operative  has  no  trouble  in  finding 
one  to  suit  his  own  ideas.  Promi- 
nent among  these  are  the  Baptist, 
Presbyterian  and  Methodists.  All 
these  churches  have  flourishing 
Sunday  Schools  where  the  yduth  of 
the  community  are  traiiicd  in  the 
v.ays  of  righteousness. 

.V  large  amount  of  welfare  work 


pleasures  and  advanliiges  not  to  be 
found  in  a  strictly  mill  community 
quite  removed  from  town. 

The  success  of  the  Gibsdu  .Manu- 
facturing Company  is  largely  due 
to  the  splendid  type  of  operatives 
employed  as  well  as  the  democratic 
ideas  which  Mr.  Earnhardt  has  i)ut 
into  effect  in  his  dealings  with  his 
people.  He  has  been  careful  in  the 
selection    of    the    heads    of    his    de- 


lation of  dyeing  and  finishing  equip- 
ment became  more  general  and  the 
products  of  Southern  mills  began  to 
attract  much  more  favorable  com- 
ment- in   the  market. 

During  the  past  five  years  sevci'al 
Southern  mills  have  demonstrated 
that  they  can  make  as  fme  a  pi'oduct 
;is  llic  mills  of  New  England.  Today 
a  very  w  iilc  I'unge  of  yarns  and  fab- 
rics ai'c  made  in  the  South  and  their 
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fort  to  keep  every  thing  not  only 
in  a  sanitary  cnndilion  but  as  pleas- 
ing as   i)0ssible. 

A  noteworthy  fact  about  the  oper- 
atives of  the  (iii)son  Manufacturing 
Company  is  that  15  per  cent  or  more 
of  them  own  their  homes,  and  fully 
30  per  cent  are  saving  their  money, 
while  many  are  making  some  kind 
of  an  investment  for  the  future. 

Since  the  (iibson  Manufacturing 
Company  is  located  within  the  con- 
fines of  Concord  there  is  no  neces- 
sity for  the  company  to  build 
schools.  The  children  go  right  to 
the  graded  schools  of  the  city  and 
prove  that  they  are  equally  as  bright 
as  t,.hose  of  the  average  citizen. 
However,  the  management  is  doing 
much  for  the  advancement  and  hel- 
terment  of  its  little  jieople,  especial- 
ly in  the  Day  Nurseiy  whore  the  lit- 
tl  ones  are  left  in  the  care  of  com- 
petent, trained  worker's,  who  do  not 
only  look  after  fheir  bodily  wants 
but  instill  in  their  little  minds  the 
first  princijdes  of  good  citizenship. 
The  nursery  is  thoroughly  equip- 
ped with  modern  conveniences  and 
the  children  receive  excellent  care. 
Thei'e  is  a  pretty  ground  with  many 
devices  foi'  amusement  and  health 
giving  exercise.  The  children  spend 
many  merry  hours  out  in  the  fresh 
air  and  sunshine. 

In  the  matter  of  chui'Ches  there 


is  doTie  among  the  operatives  and 
their  families.  The  hands  ai'e 
aware  of  the  kindly  interest  of  the 
management  in  their  affairs  and 
they  feel  free  to  go  to  the  office  for 
friendly  advice  or  monetary  aid 
when  the  occasion  demands. 

Numerous  clubs  have  been  oi- 
ganize(t  in  the  coniiminily  for  the 
bettermeid  of  I  he  mill  people. 
Sports  of  all  kinds  are  encouraged 
by  the  managemeid.  Thei'e  is  an 
enthusiastic  lot  of  baseball  fans  who 
root  diligently  for  their  splendid 
team.  Basket  ball  and  tennis  are 
both  of  prime  interest  in  their  sea- 
son. All  of  these  things  have  the 
hearty  endorsement  of  the  manage- 
ment.Nor  must  the  Boy  Scout  Troop 
be  forgotten.  This  troop  is  the  pride 
(if  the  village.  The  boys  are  manly 
HI  lie  fellows  and  there  can  be  no 
doul)t  (d'  their  influence  in  the  com- 
munity. 

Because  of  the  great  care  exer- 
cised and  the  instruction  that  has 
been  given  in  matters  of  hygiene 
the  health  of  the  village  is  excel- 
lent. 

The  operatives  of  the  Gibson  Man- 
ufacturing Company  are  fortunate 
in  being  able  to  enjoy  all  the  vai'ious 
kinds  of  entertainments,  both  in- 
tellectual and  otherwise  that  are 
offered  other  citizens  of  Concord. 
This  situation  affords  a  number  of 


I)artments  in  the  mills,  being  sure 
that  the  overseers  and  bosses  posses 
the  same  wai'm  sympathy  for  their 
operatives  and  used  the  same  tact- 
ful management  of  them  as  he  him- 
s(>lf  exerts  over  the  entire  plant. 

Thei'e  is  not  nuich  changing  go- 
iiiK  iin  at  lliese  mills  the  operatives 
are  satisfied  with  llie  good  wages 
paid  them  and  ari>  not  inclined  to 
move. 

When  1h(>  first  mills  were  built 
ii'  the  South  I  hey  were  equipped 
only  for  making  the  coarsest  grades 
of  yarns  and  cloths.  Labor  was 
unskilled  and  the  equipment  was  far 
from  the  present  day  type  of  ma- 
chinery. Due  to  this  fact  it  was 
generally  said  that  Southern  mills 
would  never  be  able  to  produce  any- 
Ihing  except  the  coarser  lines  of  un- 
finished goods  and  that  the  mills 
of  New  England  would  always  enjoy 
•<i  monoply  on  the  production  of  the 
better  grades  of  cloths,  especially 
in  colored  goods.  As  cotton  manu- 
facturing began  to  develop  more 
rapidly  in  the  South  th(>  skill  of  the 
operatives  and  the  efficiency  of  the 
superintendents  and  overseers  in- 
creased and  the  mills  began  to  go 
into  the  manufacture  of  a  much 
wider  variety  of  goods     The  instal- 


qualily  has  brought  realization  that 
Southern  mills  can  compete  success  ■ 
fully  in  the  manufacture  of  any 
kind  of  goods  that  are  produced  in 
Ibis  country. 

The  Gibson  Manufacturing  Com- 
jiany  of  Concord,  was  among  the 
first  mills  in  the  South  to  build  ui) 
a  rejjutation  for  producing  colored 
goods  of  real  quality.  At  present, 
they  are  turning  out  a  wide  range 
of  colored  fabrics  and  novelty  lines. 

The  splendid  reputation  that  the 
ginghams,  zephyrs  and  madras  pro- 
duced at  the  Gibson  Manufacturing 
Company  enjoy  in  the  cotton  goods 
markets  is  a  striking  testimonial 
to  the  skill  and  efficiency  of  the  en- 
tire Gibson  organization.  The  qualiiy 
of  the  products  reflects  the  work- 
manship that  goes  into  the  goods. 

Concord  is  one  of  the  best  widely 
known  cotton  manufacturing  towns 
in  the  South.  It  is  the  home  of 
several  mills  that  have  won  a  na- 
tional reputation  and  enjoys  the  dis- 
tinction of  having  its  goods  shipped 
to  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  Gib- 
son Manufacturing  Company  has 
idayed  a  very  important  part  m 
putting  Concord  on  the  maj)  as  one 
of  the  most  important  textile  cen- 
ters in  the  South. 
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The  Victor-Monaghan  (JoniiMny 
recently  sold  three  of  its  eight  mills 
to  New  England  mill  men,  but  ils 
five  remaining  mills  have  183,3*) 
spindles  and  5,291  looms  which  man- 
ufacture a  wide  variety  of  cintlis 
including  fine  sheetings,  quilts,  and 
pillow  tucking. 

The  largest  mill  is  the  Monaglian 
plant  located  at  Greenville  which  is 
the  headquarters  for  the  company. 
The  other  mills  are  the  Apalache 
plant  at  Arlingtdii,  S.  G.  the  Wal- 
halla  plant  at  Walhalla  and  I  he 
^'ictor  and  Greer  plants  at  Greer, 
S.  G. 

The  combined  number  of  persons 
employed  in  these  mills  amounts  to 
3,500,  while  the  total  combined  pop- 
ulation of  their  mill  villages  is 
10,000  W.  E.  Beattie,  who  had  been 
president  retired  from  active  work 
in  May,  1923  and  to  T.  M.  Mar- 
chant  succeeded  him  as  the  active 
head  of  the  company.  Associated 
with  him,  and  in  perfect  accord  with 
his  ideas  for  the  betterment  and 
advancement  of  his  great  army  of 
workers,  is  A.  H.  Cottingham,  gen- 
eral manager.     Of  course,  all  these 


i]iills  have  theii'  own  superinten- 
dents, heads  of  departments,  etc., 
and  they  have  all  been  very  care- 
fully picked  not  only  with  reference 
to  their  knowledge  of  the  textile 
business,  hut  with  due  consideration 
for  the  welfare  of  their  cmi)loyees. 

Mr.  Marchant  appreciates  that  in 
order  to  secure  the  best  results 
from  his  mills  his  operatives  must 
be  healthy,  happy  and  contented. 
It  was  because  of  this  knowledge 
by  former  presidents  that  the  Vic- 
tor-Monaghan Gompany  was  among 
the  very  first  cotton  mill  organiza- 
tions to  take  up  the  welfare  work 
among  its  operatives  to  any  extent. 
The  result  of  their  experiments 
along  this  line  were  so  satisfactory 
that  they  are  reaching  out  more 
and  more  each  year  and  vast  sums 
are  being  expended  for  the  ad- 
vancement  of    their    operatives. 

Each  mill  has  its  own  village, 
carefully  planned  and  beautifully 
laid  out  on  the  most  attractive  site 
near  the  mills.  The  streets  and 
pavements  are  improved  just  as 
rapidly  as  conditions  will  warrant, 
civic  pride  is  instilled  into  the  oc- 


cupants of  the  village  and  they  are 
careful  to  keep  the  streets  neat  and 
clean.  Trees  are  planted  and  flow- 
ers are  grown.  The  cottages  built 
l.)y  the  mills  are  invariably  neat  and 
comfortable,  with  all  conveniences 
to  be  had  at  each  particular  mill. 
All  the  villages  are  lighted  by  elec- 
tricity and  each  has  its  system  of 
water  works.  Around  each  cottage 
there  is  always  space  for  flowers 
and  a  good  garden,  and  in  many 
cases  there  are  chickens.  The  mill 
families  are  taught  to  keep  their 
homes  in  a  sanitary  manner.A  regu- 
larly employed  man  has  for  years 
given  his  entire  attention  to  the 
direction  of  social  and  community 
welfare  work  in  the  villagGS.  At 
each  mill  there  is  a  capable  person 
who  carries  out  the  welfare  direc- 
tor's ideas  and  the  result  is  most 
gratifying.  The  people  are  encour- 
aged to  lead  clean,  moral  lives  and 
nowhere  is  there  a  higher  standard 
of  morality  maintained  than  in  the 
villages  of  the  Vi'^'^-^Monaghan 
Mills. 

A  large  majority  of  these  people 
come     from     the   nearby     country 


about  the  mills,  unskilled  in  the  be- 
ginning, but  industrious  and  anx- 
ious to  learn.  The  company  is  very 
kind  and  tactful  in  their  dealings 
with  such  people  and  help  them  to 
advance  in  every  way  possible.  Few 
of  them  could  he  persuaded  to  re- 
turn to  their  former  conditions  of 
living  on  rented  farms,  in  houses 
with  no  conveniences  whatever, 
whei'e  they  toiled  from  sun  to  sun 
and  at  the  end  of  the  year  it  took 
all  they  made  to  pay  for  their  ra- 
tuins  that  had  been  used  during  the 
making  of  their  crops.  Living  in 
the  mill  villages  they  not  only  have 
comfortable  homes  with  conven- 
iences they  never  hoped  to  have, 
but  they  have  ready  money  all  the 
time  and  are  able  to  put  some  in 
the  savings  bank  for  their  old  age 
or  against  a  time  of  illness. 

These  people  are  making  rapid 
strides,  too,  in  the  matter  of  edu- 
cation. Every  one  of  the  Victor- 
Monaghan  Mill  communities  has  its 
own  handsome  schoolhouse,  built 
by  the  mills;  twenty-eight  teachers 
are  employed  in  these  various 
schools;  they  are  paid  partly  by  the 
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state  and  county  funds  and  the  re-  women     must  do   these     important 

maindei'     by    the      mill      company,  things  of  life,  and  in  these  mill  vil- 

Think     of  1,000     cliildren  in     these  lages  the  women  is  some  instances 

communities    who    are    being    edu-  have  their  Y.  W.  G.  A.'s,  too,  but  if 

cated   and    (rained   into   better  citi-  not,  they  have  their  various  clubs 

zens.     Thei'e  are  night  schools,  too,  where  they  meet  not  only  for  pleas- 

wherc  ambitious  (ilder  persons  who  ure,  but  to  discuss  matters  most  im- 

were    deprived    of   opportunities    in  portant,   such    as   domestic   science, 

their  youth,  may  study  and  increase  the  rearing  of  (heir  families,  sani- 

(heir  knowledge.  tary     methods  best     suited   (o     the 

There  are  beautiful  churches,  sev-  home  life,  how  to  make  their  clothes 


en  in  number,  that  take  care  of  the 
religious  side  of  life  in  the  villages; 
good  Sunday  Schools  are  doing  a 
great  deal  of  good  in  training  the 
little  children  of  the  communities 
in  the  way  of  righteousness.  The 
mill  people  are  very  proud  of  their 
churches  and  many  are  actively  en- 
gaged in  religious  work. 

These  mill  communities  have 
their  libraries  which  contribute  to 
the  pleasure  and  advancement  of 
the  people.  Current  mazazines  keep 
(hem  informed  of  the  topics  of  the 
day,  and  many  of  them  are  quite 
well  posted. 

Now,  listen  to  this:  There  are 
five  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s  that  means  one 
for  each  mill  village,  and  mention 
of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  brings  to  mind  im- 
provement both  mentally  and  physi- 
cally. And  don't  get  the  idea  that 
everything  is  done  for  the  men 
alone,  for  what  would  be  the  use 
of  men  progressing  alone?  They 
can't  make  homes  and  rear  children; 


as  well  as  hats. 

Music,  it  is  stated,  is  a  specialty 
among  the  mill  operativvis.  They 
have  their  musical  organizations, 
brass  bands,  choruses  and  orches- 
tras, \n  which  they  take  great  pi'ide 
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and  from  which   they  dei'ive   nnicli 
pleasure. 

Most  of  the  villages  have  parks 
and  playgrounds  which  arc  a  source 
of  pleasure  and  amusement.  Much 
attention  has  been  given  to  fitting 
up  playgrounds  with  various  sorts 
of  play  equipment  for  the  little  ones 
of  the  communities,  for  the  man- 
agement appreciates  what  good 
health  means  to  children.  There 
are  day  nurseries  in  some  of  the 
villages  that  are  large  enough  to 
warrant  them,  where  mothers  leave 
(heir  little  ones  and  go  about  their 
duties  with  (he  knowledge  that  they 
ai'e  being  well  taken  care  of. 


PLAY  GROUNDS  AT  MONAGHAN  MILLS. 


MAY  DAY  SCr:NES. 

The  management  has  seen  to  it 
that  all  employes  are  insured,  this 
insurance  being  carried  by  the  com- 
pany. 

There  is  no  class  of  industries  in 
(he  South  that  is  doing  more  for 
its  people  than  the  cotton  mills. 
The  mill  operatives  as  a  whole  are 
not  discontented,  and  if  left  to 
themselves  they  would  be  able  to 
settle  all  problems  that  arise  in  the 
mills  in  an  amicable  manner.  They 
I'ealize  that  the  managers  are  al- 
ways ready  to  discuss  matters  with 
(hem  and  are  glad  to  adjust  any  dif- 
ferences or  disputes  in  a  peaceable 
way.  More  and  more  in  the  big  cot- 
Ion  mills  are  the  managers  inclined 
(o  put  their  employees  on  a  self- 
governing  basis  and  to  allow  them 
a  voice  in  affairs  pertaining  to 
the  interest  of  both  employer  and 
employee.  And  it  is  only  when  a 
disturljing  element  from  the  outside 
comes  to  a  mill  community  that 
(rouble  arises. 

The  oificers  of  the  Victor-Mona- 
ghan Mills  are:  T.  M.  Marchant, 
president  and  treasurer;  H.  Lind- 
say, secretary  and  vice  president, 
and  A.  H.  Cottingham,  general  man- 
ager. From  the  beginning  the  Vic- 
tor-Monaghan mills  have  prospered 
and  grown,  their  output  is  known 
throughout  the  entire  country  and  a 
verv  high  reputation  has  been  gain- 
ed. 
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The  United  States  manufactures 
more  hosiery  than  any  other  country 
in  the  world.  Tlic  Southern  States 
have  greatly  expanded  their  hosi- 
ery industry  within  recent  years, 
the  business  having  shown  a  steady 
growth  both  in  the  erection  of  new 
plants  and  the  enlargement  of  ex- 
isting ones.  North  Carolina  leads 
all  other  Southern  States  in  the  pro- 
duction of  hosiery  and  also  has  the 
honor  of  having  tlie  largest  hosiery 
mills  in  the  Country.  At  Durham 
the  Durham  Hosiery  Mills  leads  the 
country  in  pi-oduction  of  hosiery 
and  is  one  of  the  best  known  hosi- 
ery concerns  in  the  world.  At  pres- 
ent the  mills  have  75,000  spindles 
producing  yarn  for  4,300  knitting 
machines. 

A  visit  to  these  great  mills  is  a 
perfect  revelation  to  one  not  wise 
in  the  art  of  making  hosiery,  and 
one  is  truly  amazed  at  the  splendid 
conditions  under  which  the  opera- 
tives labor,  and  the  fine  intelligent 
class  of  people  who  are  so  inter- 
ested in  their  work.  This  is  espe- 
cially true,  if  one  has  been  pre.ju- 
diced  against  cotton  mills  by  the 
litei'ature  that  has  been  so  freely 
circulated  by  those  cunning  politi- 
cians who  tell  us  of  the  unhealthy 
conditions  that  exist  in  and  around 
cotton  factories,  and  of  how  pale 
and  puny,  the  poor  down  trodden 
operatives  are  so  poor  and  unskilled 
with  no  chance  to  rise  above  the 
common  level  of  his  kind. 

This  splendid  business  was  found- 
ed about  twenty  years  ago,  by  that, 
well  known  statesman  and  captnin 
of  industry,  Gen.  Julian  C.  Carr.  For 
General  Carr  to  take  an  interest  in 
a  business  is  fdr  that  business  to 
thrive  and  grow  prosperous.  The 
company  now  has  a  capital  stock  of 


about  three  million  dollars  invested 
in  its  various  mills  which  are  locat- 
ed at  Durham,  Mebane,  Carborro, 
High  Point  and  Goldsboro.  C.  McD. 
Carr  is  president  of  the  company; 
A.  H.  Carr,  treasurer,  and  W.  !'\ 
Carr  is  secretary;  in  fact,  it  is  -i 
family  business.  The  Carrs  arc; 
a  fine  lot  of  gentlemen,  natives  of 
North  Carolina,  broadminded  and 
energetic,  and  their  untiring  efforts 
have  made  these  mills  an  industrial 
factor  in  the  State.  The  State  as  a 
whole  is  proud  of  these  gentlemen, 
and  of  the  splendid  work  they  are 
doing  in  uplifting  and  advancing  a 
class  of  persons  who  are  intelligent 
and  apt,  and  anxious  to  become  bet- 
ter citizens. 

Nowhere  in  the  country  is  there 
to  be  found  a  better  example  of 
what  the  cotton  manufacturer  is  do- 
ing in  the  way  of  welfare  and  com- 


munity work  for  the  benefit  of  their 
operatives.  The  mills,  themselve;, 
are  equipped  with  the  most  modei-n 
appliances  for  perfecting  hosiery; 
and  textile  machinery  has  reached 
such  a  high  state  of  perfection  that 
it  is  doubtful  if  any  very  radical 
changes  will  be  enacted  in  the  near 
future. 

The  mills  are  a  veritable  wall  of 
windows,  admitting  plenty  of  light 
and  air;  they  are  equipped  with  an 
automatic  cooling  system,  as  well 
as  electric  fans  in  some  departments. 
A  large  force  of  cleaners  is  required 
lo  keep  the  mills  in  such  a  spotless 
condili(ni.  Every  sanitary  precau- 
tion is  taken  to  insure  the  health  of 
the  operatives. 

Much    is    done    to    enhance     the 
beauty  of  the  mills  by  the  splendid- 
ly kept  grounds  that  surround  them. 
There    are    well    kept    lawns    with 
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bright  flowers  and  attractive  clumps 
of  shrubbeiy.  The  people  respond 
readily  to  infiuences  and  environ- 
ments and  the  beautifully  kept  mills 
with  their  attractive  grounds  are  a 
great  incentive  and  factor  in  their 
lives.  They  dress  more  neatly  and 
are  more  careful  of  their  personal 
appearance.  Their  homes  are  better 
kept,  and  they  do  better  work. 

The  cottages  occupied  by  the  op- 
eratives are  modern  bungalow  style, 
with  all  city  conveniences.  The 
rental  is  very  small.  Each  cottage 
is  provided  with  a  nice  front  yard, 
where  lovers  of  flowers  may  indulge 
their  fancies,  and  ample  garden 
space  furnishes  plenty  of  fresh  veg- 
etables to  the  mill  families.  The 
management  does  all  that  is  possible 
to  help  the  operatives  to  reduce  liv- 
ing expenses,  and  the  furnishing  of 
fuel  at  cost  means  a  big  saving. 

The  operatives  employed  in  hos- 
iery mills  all  over  the  country  are 
found  to  be  of  a  higher  type  than 
(hose  working  in  many  industries. 
Many  of  them  are  well  educated,  re- 
fined and  cultured.  It  is  natural 
that  such  a  class  of  people  would 
appreciate  the  splendid  school  fa- 
cilities to  be  found  in  Durham.  For- 
tunately for  them,  one  of  the  large 
graded  city  schols  is  right  at  the 
mills.  And  it  is  here  that  the  chil- 
di'en  of  the  operatives  of  the  Dur- 
ham Hosiery  Mills  are  educated, 
many  of  them  going  into  the  the 
high  school  and  on  even  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina,  which  is 
ocated  only  a  few  miles  away  and 
'j'r'inity  College,  located  in  Durham. 
Some  of  these  children  take  advan- 
I'lge  of  the  special  courses  taught 
in  this  school,  such  as  domestic  sci- 
ence and  sewing,  and  it  is  easy  to 
see    why    these    children    grow    up 
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into  useful  men  and  women,  enter- 
ing all  walks  of  life  and  becoming 
citizens  to  which  the  management 
can  point  with  pride,  having  been 
very  instrumental  in  their  success. 
There  is  a  large  night  school  where 
those  employed  in  the  mills  may  re- 
ceive the  knowledge  for  which  they 
crave,  even  though  it  may  be  lalh- 
er  late  in  life. 

A  word  must  be  said  as  to  llic  mhI- 
put  of  these  mills.  The  best  gi'ade 
of  raw  cotton  is  bought  by  the  com- 
pany and  converted  into  hosiery,  all 
of  the  various  processes,  such  as 
spinning  of  the  yarns,  dyeing  and 
knitting  is  done  in  the  mills,  and  the 
finished  product  is  sent  out  neatly 
packed  in  boxes.  The  Durliani 
hosiery  is  well  and  favorably  kndwii 
thniughiiut      the    counli'v,   and      (hr 


mills  cannot  meet  the  demand  for 
their  goods. 

These  mills  werr  tlic  fifsl  mills  in 
Ihe  South  to  begin  the  maiuifiicture 
of  silk  and  artificial  silk  hosiery. 
They  were  also  the  tirst  fo  begin 
Ihe  manufacture  of  full  fashioned 
silk  hosiery  and  now  they  have  Ihe 
most  modern  manufacturing  plant 
in  the  South  for  the  manufacture  of 
nothing  but  full  fashion(Ml  ,Jai>aii 
silk  hosiery.  The  operatives  on  this 
class  of  work  are  native  North 
Carolinians — in  fact,  90  per  cent  of 
fiiem  came  from  Durham  and  the 
immediate  vicinity.  When  these 
full  fashioned  machines  wei'.'^  first 
installed  a  number  of  old  skilled 
(ipei'alives  of  Ihe  Durham  Hosiery 
Mills  was  seni  to  Pennsylvania  lo 
lr;ii'n      bow    lo   operalo    thc^sc      ma- 


chines. They  returned  to  Durham, 
helped  erect  these  machines,  and 
now  have  actual  charge  of  their  op- 
eration. 

Readers  of  liie  besi  curre:it  maga- 
zines of  the  day  are  familiar  with 
the  bi'ands  of  this  concern.  Who 
has  not  heard  of  "Durable  Durham 
Hosiery?"  "Made  sli'ongest  where 
Ihcy  wear  the  hardest." 

Probably  it  is  the  most  poitulai' 
iirand,  but  there  are  a  great  many 
ofliers,  such  as  "Juliana,"  "Big  Sis- 
ter," Rover"  and  "Alpine"  and  "Bo- 
Peep,"  and  "Penelope,"  the  new 
.Japan  silk  full  fashioned  stocking. 

The  social  and  welfare  of  the  mill 
villages  in  Durham  .  Carrborro, 
Ooldsboro,  Mebane  and  High  Point, 
is  directly  under  llie  managers  of 
these    individual    ]ilanls.      At    those 


mills  where  playgrounds  arc  lo- 
cated, a  playground  director,  has 
charge  of  the  beautiful  playground 
with  its  many  sources  of  amuse- 
ment and  entertainment  for  the  lit- 
tle ones  of  the  village.  The  chil- 
di'cn  delight  in  this  park,  when 
myr-iads  of  electric  lights  make  it 
br'ighl  and  cheerful.  Then,  there 
is  also  a  large  cleaning  force.  They 
realize  how  essential  cleanliness  is 
to  health  and  happiness,  and  insists 
that  the  mills  and  the  entire  neigh- 
borhood be  kept  very  clean.  They 
hope  to  include  a  recreation  room, 
in  addition  to  the  rest  room,  at  the 
mills,  as  well  as  shower  baths  for 
boih  men  and  women  operatives. 
For  the  young  people  of  the  mills 
liiei'e  is  a  fine  baseball  park,  tennis 
courls  and  oilier  amusements. 
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LAKE  AT  GREEN  RIVER  JIANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  TUXEDO.  N.  C. 


In  flic  "Sapphire  Country"  as  the 
beautiful  mountain  section  in  Hen- 
derson county,  N.  C,  J.  0.  Bell  and 
some  associates  founded  the  Green 
River  Manufacturing  company  at 
Tuxedo.  Tuxedo  is  on  the  Southern 
Railway,  way  up  in  the  mountains 
of  this  state,  which  are  so  famous 
for  their  wonderful  beauty.  It  has, 
of  course,  the  mountain  climate 
which  is  so  conducive  to  good  health 
mountain  water,  pure  and  cold,  and 
being  on  the  Southern  Railway,  the 
shipping  facilities  are  of  the  best. 
Mi-.  Bell  was  quick  to  realize  the 
advantage  of  such  a  situation,  and 
in  a  short  time,  he  and  other  men 
associated  with  him,  turned  the  hills 
and  timberlands  which  they  had 
chosen  for  their  site,  into  a  hus- 
tling industrial  village.  They  capi- 
talized their  plant  at  $100,000,  install- 
ed 8,000  spindles  and  operated  the 
plant  by  means  of  water  and  electric 


power.  The  output  of  the  Green 
River  Manufacturing  Company  is 
combed  yarns,  60s  to  80s.  These 
yarns  are  of  such  superior  quality 
that  there  is  a  great  demand  for 
them  all  over  this  country,  and  they 
have  made  a  fme  name  for  them- 
selves. The  company  has  spared  no 
expense  to  make  this  plant  all  that 
it  should  be  and  they  have  certainly 
succeeded  in  this  enterprise.  They 
have  bettered  conditions  among 
I  heir  employes  from  time  to  lime. 
Most  of  the  operatives  come  from 
the  mountains  surrounding  Tuxedo 
poverty  stricken  people  and  unedu- 
cated when  they  first  presented 
themselves  at  the  mill  for  employ- 
ment. These  people  have  some  of 
the  best  blood  in  America  in  their 
veins,  but  simply  had  never  had  any 
opportunity  presented  them  to  bet- 
ter themselves.  They  are  quick  to 
learn  and   intelligent,  and  soon  be- 


come skillful  in  the  operation  of  ihe 
mill  machinery,  and  thus  make  good 
wages.  They  become  very  much  in- 
terested in  their  work  and  do  theii 
very  best  every  day  to  make  their 
work  all  it  should  be.  Mr.  Bell  stays 
on  the  job  and  makes  it  his  business 
to  be  personally  acquainted  with  his 
operatives  and  to  make  them  per- 
sonal friends  of  his.  He  is  a  man  oi 
si)lendid  character  and  a  gi(>al 
deal  of  tact  and  good  common  sense 
All  his  operatives  like  him  a^  hi' 
is  always  doing  things  that  givi 
them  pleasure. 

The  landscape  in  which  the  mill 
workers  make  their  homes,  is  as 
might  be  expected,  an  unusually 
pretty  one,  being  in  a  section  of  such 
great  natural  beauty.  Mr.  Bell  him- 
self planned  this  village,  and  it  con- 
tains houses  of  the  bungalow  type 
of  architecture  that  is  so  popular 
nsjwadays.      These    bungal()ws    are 


the  last  word  in  beauty  and  comfort, 
and  are  located  on  a  gentle  sloping 
hillside,  affording  splendid  drain- 
age. The  homes  of  the  village  are 
electrically  lighted,  and  the  streets 
are  also  lighted  by  electricity.  Each 
house  has  water  and  the  most  ap- 
proved sanitary  toilets  have  been 
installed  in  the  village  homes.  Each 
house  has  a  yard  large  enough  for 
Ihe  cultivation  of  flowers  and  vege- 
tables, and  the  owners  of  the  houses 
do  all  in  their  power  to  encourage 
gardening  and  farming  among  their 
oi)(M'atives.  Many  of  the  houses  are 
ornamented  by  thick  vines  which 
add  much  to  their  beauty.  The  op- 
eratives have  discovered  that  they 
can  save  a  great  deal  by  raising  and 
canning  their  own  vegetables  and  a 
canning  club  is  a  regular  feature 
ot  village  life. 

A    play    ground    and    park    have 
both  been  built   for  the  pleasure  of 
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(he  mill  oper;i lives,  and  the  chil- 
dren of  the  village  use  these  a  great 
deal.  The  park  is  tlie  scene  of  many 
social  gatherings  during  the  sum- 
mer months,  and  is  |)i'ef(y  and  well 
designed. 

A  modern  brick  school  building 
has  been  erected  by  the  mill  at  great 
expense,  and  this  building  has  been 
equipped  with  all  modern  contriv- 
ances, and  no  more  fully  equipped 
school  building  could  be  found  any- 
where. Three  teachers  are  in  charge 
here,  and  they  are  paid  by  the  mill 
and  the  county  jointly.  The  en- 
rollment of  the  school  is  150,  and 
the  mill  children  make  fine  quick 
pupils,  eager  and  quick  to  learn. 
They  know  that  the  leaders  of  to- 


a    careful    eye   on    I  he   young 
whn    promise    to    devehij)    info 


keei 
men 
lexlile    leaders      of    the    fuliire. 

The  village  contains  one  cliurcli — 
a  Baptist  one.  and  this  chur'ch  has 
a  Sunday  School  with  it.  Tht  mem- 
bers support  it  most  wilingly,  and 
there  is  a  large  attendance  at  every 
service.  Much  interest  is  taken  in 
church  work  by  the  mill  people  and 
the  religious  atmosphere  of  the  vil- 
lage is  a  fine  one.  A  most  impor- 
tant factor  is  the  library  where  the 
people  have  placed  at  their  dispo- 
sal all  the  best  literature  of  the  day, 
and  current  papers  that  enable  them 
io  keep  well  informed  as  to  what 
is  going  on  in  the  world  today.  The 
mill  people  are  most  anxious  to  be 


morrow  are  the  earnest  students  of  ^^^11  informed  and  spend  many  hours 
today,  and  they  work  hard  to  lead   i"  "i*?  library. 


their  classes.  They  are  most  regu- 
lar in  attendance,  and  are  as  dili- 
gent students  as  any  group  of  chil- 
dren anywhere.  The  mill  manage- 
ment takes  the  greatest  interest  in 


The  mill  employs  a  traineii  nurse 
and  a  fine  i)hysician  to  look  after 
the  health  of  the  villagers.  The 
nurse  has  also  played  the  part  of 
village  welfare  worker,  and  has  gone 


the  children  of  the  community,  and   around  a  great  deal  among  the  mil 


fiimilies,  teaching  llieni  hygiene  and 
lacffuUy  cor'rectiiig  wiial  tnistakes 
lliey  mak(^  in  respeel  In  health  in 
llieii'  homes. 

The  \illaf:e  has  one  policeman, 
who.  hnwe\('r,  hvids  an  idle  life  as 
(hei'e  is  never  any  troubli;  whatever 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  village. 
All  is  peace  and  good  will,  and  the 
spirit  of  harmony  is  unbroken  by 
fights,  strikes  or  any  disturbances. 

The  employes  of  the  Green  River 
Manufacturing  Company  receive 
reasonably  high  wages,  and  many  of 
them  arc  saving  money.  Eight  per 
cent  of  the  operatives  own  their  own 
homes,  and  take  great  pride  in  this 
fact.  There  are  105  homes  in  the 
\illage,  and  500  people. 

The  miil  buildings  arc  of  stan- 
dard mill  construction,  of  brick,  and 
equipped  with  the  best  of  everything 
in  the  way  of  mill  machines.  They 
are  well  heated,  lighted  and  venti- 
lated, and  all  safety  devices  for 
the  safely  of  the  operatives  have 
icen  installed. 


The  Green  River  Manufacturing 
(lomjiany  has  as  its  officers:  S.  B. 
Tamiei-  of  Rutherfordton,  N.  C, 
pi'csidenl ;  J.  A.  Bell,  secretary, 
treasurer  and  general  manager;  H. 
O.  Erwin  as  superintendent.  Mr.  Bell 
is  the  highest  type  of  business  man 
of  today — full  of  determination  and 
pep.  Mr.  Tanner,  the  president,  is 
so  well  known  that  he  needs  no  in- 
troduction to  anyone.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  he  is  president  of  the  great 
Tanner  chain  of  mills,  and  is  one  of 
the  most  popular  men  in  the  textile 
industry  today. 

The  people  are  very  thrifty  and 
progressive.  They  have  a  commun- 
ity fair,  sh(iwing  the  various  re- 
sources of  the  village;  winter  gar- 
den produce,  canned  goods,  jellies, 
I)ickles,  dairy  products,  home  grown 
meats,  etc.,  fancy  work,  dresses, 
suits,  hats,  made  over  garments  and 
llowers.  Prizes  are  given  each  year 
on  gardening,  yards  and  home  mak- 
ing. This  arouses  a  spirit  of  rivalry 
among   the    families   and    many   fine 
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(ARALEIGH  MILLS,  RALEIGH,  N.  C. 


A  very  smooth  working  organiza- 
tion where  there  is  no  friction  what- 
ever between  employers  and  em- 
ployees is  to  be  found  at  the  pretty 
mill  settlement  and  the  big  mills  of 
the  Caraleigh  Mills  Company,  locat- 
ed a  mile  south  of  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Innumerable  advantages  are  of- 
fered the  operatives  in  the  mere 
location  of  the  plant  so  near  the 
Capital  City  of  the  great  state  of 
North  Carolina.  While  they  live  in 
the  village  at  the  mill  and  thereby 
keep  down-living  expenses  there  are 
street  cars  and  bus  lines  operating 
between  village  and  city  that  en- 
able them  to  take  advantage  of  the 
many  opportunities  offered  in  the 
w^ay  of  amusements,  churches,  li- 
braries   and    educational    facilities. 

About  two  hundred  and  fifty  peo- 
ple are  employed  at  the  Caraleigh 
Mills  Company  and  they,  with  their 
families  live  in  the  attractive  mill 
village  which  has  a  population  of 
eight  hundred  and  fifty  inhabitants. 
The  village  has  been  carefully  plan- 
ned and  built.    Streets  arc  graded, 


sidewalks  and  pavements  kept  in 
good  condition,  shade  trees,  shrub- 
bery and  flowers  planted,  thus  en- 
hancing  the    beauty   of    the    place. 

The  company  has  built  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy  homes  of  from 
three  to  eight  rooms  each.  Besides 
these  there  are  boarding  houses  and 
places  for  those  operatives  who  are 
unmarried.  These  cottages  are  kept 
in  good  repair,  neat  and  convenient. 
They  are  lighted  by  electricity, 
water  is  supplied  from  deep  wells, 
and  all  have  .septic  toilets  thus 
preventing  any  menace  to  the  pub- 
lic health  of  the  village.  Each  cot- 
tage has  its  nice  large  front  yard 
for  raising  flowers  and  vines,  and 
ample  space  in  the  rear  for  a  good 
garden.  The  people  take  a  pride  in 
their  homes  and  try  to  make  them 
as  attractive  as  possible  by  keeping 
them  neat  and  clean  and  the  plant- 
ing of  many  flowers  and  vines. 

A  well  organized  line  of  commu- 
nity welfare  work  is  carried  on  at 
Caraleigh  Mills  under  the  direction 
of  an  authority  and  expert  in  her 


line.  Miss  Roberta  Spiers  is  the 
capable  young  woman  in  charge  of 
this  department.  Through  her  tact 
and  kindness  marvelous  results  have 
been  seen  in  the  improvement  .of 
the  people  as  well  as  their  home 
life.  She  has  carefully  taught 
mothers  the  care  of  their  children 
as  well  as  how  to  make  their  homes 
more  pleasant,  prepare  better  food 
and  to  do  lots  of  other  little  things 
known  to  the  housewife  in  the  or- 
dinary walks  of  life  but  which  these 
people  have  been  too  busy  to  learn. 
Miss  Spier  is  constantly  busy  plan- 
ing improvements  and  helps  for  the 
people,  as  being  the  head  of  all 
kinds  of  movements  for  the  pleasure 
of  the  community. 

A  community  house,  or  hall,  built 
by  the  mills,  is  the  center  of  social 
activities,  as  well  as  public  meet- 
ings, lodges,  and  various  organiza- 
cions.  There  are  clubs  for  girls, 
women,  and  a  stoi'y  hour  club  for 
the  childi'on.  A  trou])  of  Boy  Scouts 
is  a  soui'ce  of  education  and  plea- 
sure for  till'  vduth  of  the  village. 


Educational  facilities  are  excel- 
l(Mit.  A  godd  school  building  in 
the  village  built  conjointly  by  mills 
and  township  takes  care  of  the  pri- 
mary grades,  this  being  under  the 
supei'vision  and  direction  of  the 
Raleigh  Public  School  system.  After 
the  children  leave  these  grades  they 
(Miter  the  higher  schools  of  Raleigh. 
There  is  also  a  night  school  a  part 
of  the  year  for  general  and  textile 
education. 

The  Caraleigh  Mills  company  has 
a  capital  stock  of  $435,000.00  and  the 
executives  are:  J.  R.  Chamberlain, 
president;  E.  C.  Smith,  vice-presi- 
dent; W.  D.  Briggs,  secretary  and 
treasure!';  L.  R.  Gilbert,  superin- 
tendent. These  gentlemen,  as  one 
would  naturally  conclude  from  the 
facts  above,  are  men  of  fine  execu- 
tive ability,  keen  business  judgment 
and  vei-y  humane  ideas  in  their 
dealings  with  their  help.  Under 
IJieir  management  the  mills  have 
been  most  prosperous,  continually 
gi'owiiig    and    expanding. 


PLAY  GROUND  StlENE  M    CARALEIGH  MILLS. 
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Caraleigh  Mills  Company 


JUNIOR  GIRLS'  r.LUB  AT  CARALEKiH  MILLS. 


GIRLS'  CLUB  AT  (:aralf:igh  mills. 


BOVS'  STORY  HOUR  GROUP  AT  CARALEIGH  MILLS. 
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OLYAIPIA  AIILL  AT  COLUAIBIA,  S.  C,  LAHGEST  OF  THE  HAMPTON  GR      OUP  OF  MILLS.     W.  P.  HAMRIGK  IS  AGENT. 


PLAYGROUND  AT  PACIFIC  ^HLLS 
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VIEW  OF  PART  OF  PACIFIC  MILL  VILLAGE. 


PACIFIC  AIILL  DAIRY. 


INTERIOR  VIEW  OF  PACIFIC  MILL  DAIRY. 
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EXPOSITION  COI  TON  ^IILLS,  ATLANTA,  GEOHGIA. 


These  mills  ;ii-t'  IdCiih'd  in  llie 
heart  of  Ihc  must  cusiiiiipolilan  city 
of  the  entire  south,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
This  great  city  lias  a  fine  climate, 
a  great  many  sclmnls,  and  Ims- 
pitals,  as  well  as  nunc  annisements, 
free  or  otherwise,  llnui  any  other 
Southern  city.  .Jus!  In  be  able  lo 
call  Atlanta  'iiome'"  is  a  jny  in  it- 
self, foi'  no  matter  what  one's  sta- 
tion in  life,  living  conditions  are 
so  much  cheaper  than  in  a  great 
many  places  in  the  South.  There 
are  so  many  advantages  for  both 
rich  and  poor;  so  many  chances 
for  self  improvement  and  advance- 
ment, that  even  the  most  humble 
may  find  homes  and  amusements, 
living  costs  to  fit  in  with  his  ideas 
and  his  pocket  book. 

Besides  all  these  advanfages  af- 
forded by  I  lie  mere  fact  of  the  lo- 
cation    III'     the     l<]\pnsiti(in     Cotton 


-Mills,  a  great  many  splendid  in- 
ducements are  atforded  by  the  mills 
themselves. 

The  mill  village  is  served  by  three 
car  lines  making  it  accessible  to  all 
|)arls  of  the  city.  The  village  has 
been  carefully  planned  and  a  great 
deal  of  money  and  time  has  been 
spent  in  making  if  an  attractive 
place  in  which  fo  live.  The  streets 
and  sidewalks  are  well  paved,  shade 
I  I'ees  have  been  planted  everywhere. 
F-Jofh  streets  and  homes  are  lighted 
with  electricity.  Every  liouse  is 
ecpiipped  with  cify  sewei'age,  baths, 
screens  etc.,  in  fact  all  modern 
conveniences. 

The  Exposition  Company  has  built 
three  hundred  and  thirty  frame  cot- 
tages of  from  thi'ee  to  six  moms 
each  for  the  us(>  of  their  (iimm"i- 
ii\'es.  Besides  th(>se  there  ;ire  larg- 
er houses  used    foi'  hoarding   houses 


foi-  those  who  do  not  wish  to  keep 
house,  or  are  unmari'ied.  Each 
home  has  a  small  yard  and  a  good 
sized,  plot  for  raising  vegetables. 
There  is  also  a  nice  large  modern 
apartment  house  in  the  village. 
The  cottages  rent  for  the  small  sum 
of  50  cents  per  room  per  week,  this 
of  course  includes  lights,  and  water. 

About  twenty  five  operatives  own 
their  homes  as  it  is  cheaper  to  rent 
fi'om  the  company  than  to  have  the 
up  keep  of  their  own  property.  The 
management  sees  to  it  that  their 
villager  projierty  is  kept  in  pei'fect 
repair  and  makes  the  homes  us 
convcTiient  and  comfortable  as  pos- 
sible. The  entii'c  village  is  kept  in 
a  strictly  clean  and  sanitary  man- 
ner. 

The  xillage  has  a  i)oi)ulation  of 
about  1.500  iidiabitaids.  Som(>  800 
(iper;ili\('s      are    eniploN'ed    by       the. 


mills.  They  are  happy,  contented 
l)eople,  sober  and  industrious,  above 
the  average  class  of  industrial  work- 
ers. 

The  advantages  in  the  way  of  edu- 
calioiKil  opportunities  arc  unexcell- 
ed. A  Day  Nursery  starts  tlie  little 
ones  off  in  such  a  way  as  to  instill 
in  them  the  first  princii)les  of  good 
citizenship.  They  are  taught  in 
connection  with  the  home  training, 
jiersonal  cleanliness,  hygiene,  cour- 
teous ti-eatinent  of  each  other  table 
manneis,  respect  for  those  in 
chiirge,  as  well  as  respect  for  toys 
and  furniture.  All  of  this  seems  a 
good  deal  foi'  babies  to  learn,  but 
when  one  considers  that  a  child 
learns  more  in  the  first  seven  years 
of  its  life  than  in  all  the  rest  put 
togethei',  it  is  easy  to  realize  the  im- 
l»oi'fanc<'  oC  the  i-iglit  kind  of  a 
foundat  ion. 


STREET  SCENE  AT  EXPOSITION  COTTON  MILLS. 
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Exposition  Cotton  Mills 


APARTMENT  H0L8J:  AT  EXPOSII  lOX  COIIOX  MILLS. 


Next  the  kindergarten  takes  up 
the  work  of  the  Nursery  and  many 
more  principles  of  honesty,  upright- 
ness, self  control,  and  many  other 
things  that  serve  to  raise  them  to 
a  higher  plane  of  citizenship,  be- 
sides giving  the  little  minds  a  chance 
to  unfold  and  develop.  After  the 
kindergarten  they  enter  the  graded 
schools  of  the  city.  One  grammar 
school  is  located  in  the  village  and 
four  are  nearby.  Because  of  the 
fair  start  they  got  in  the  kinder- 
garten they  enter  the  graded  schools 
without  any  embarrassment  what- 
ever and  are  the  equal  aptness  and 
intelligence  of  the  children  from 
families  of  the  ordinary  citizens  in 
other  parts  of  the  city. 

Frequently  hoys  and  girls  from 
the  mill  village  homes  go  on  through 
the  high  schools  of  the  city,  taking 
either  a  literary  or  a  business,  or 
a  technical  course. 

The  management  is  very  proud 
indeed  of  those  who  are  ambitious, 
and  whether  the  come  back  into  the 


mills  to  work  themselves  up  to 
higher  positions  and  better  wages, 
or  go  out  infii  the  busines  world 
they  are  followed  by  the  warm  in- 
terest and  sympathy  of  the  manage- 
ment. 

Vocational  training  and  night 
schools  are  available  and  are  used 
advantageously  by  a  large  number 
of  Exposition  employees.  Fre- 
quently when  employees  have  come 
into  the  mills  from  other  factories 
they  realize  the  unusual  opportu- 
nities offered  for  self  improvement 
and  ai'C  quick  to  take  advantage  of 
them. 

Churches  of  all  denominations  are 
located  near  the  village  and  a  large 
number  of  the  operatives  are  in- 
tei'ested  in  the  affairs  of  the  churcli- 
es.  A  branch  of  the  Carnegie  Li- 
brary nearby  offers  I'eading  matter 
to  the  operatives. 

.\  free  clinic  is  operated  by  the 
mills  and  there  is  a  first  aid  room 
in  connection  with  it.  Dr  Deariso 
is    the   physician   employed   by   the 


mills.  A  trained  mirsc  is  ikiI  imii- 
ployed  because  of  rcf^ular  visits 
from  city  nurses. 

A  pretty  playground  in  (he  N'illagc 
is  equipped  and  maintaincii  by  the 
company  in  the  village;  besides 
which  there  are  a  numlier  of  parks 
and  play  grounds,  swimming  pools, 
etc.  in  the  city  free  to  the  public  and 
easily  reached  by  the  mill  people. 
Sports  are  encouraged  and  baseball, 
basket  ball  and  tennis  ai'e  popular; 
a  pennant  winning  baseball  team  is 
the  pride  of  the  community. 

A  high  class  band  composed  of 
0{jeratives  is  equijtped  and  taught 
at  the  expense  of  the  mills.  There 
is  a  troop  of  Boy  Scouts,  also  a 
number  of  clubs  for  girls  and  wo- 
men. 

A  co-operative  store  supplies  the 
employees  with  everything  in  tli(> 
way  of  groceries,  dry  goods  and 
drugs  and  pays  back  fiie  |)rofifs  to 
its  customers  every  six  months  in 
proi)ortion  to  their  {)nrcliases.  The 
mill    Owns    (he    store    buildinu    ami 


nothing    to)'    rent,    ( 


ixes   oj' 


rliai'ges 
ligiKs. 

Tlie  employees  own  and  manage 
a  Burial  Association,  organized  in 
1900  which  pays  $150.00  burial  bene- 
fits and  has  a  surplus  fund  of  over 
$10,000.00  invested  in  high  grade 
bonds.  The  dues  ai'e  l.")  cents  per 
month. 

The  Exposition  Cotton  Mills  were 
founded  in  1882  by  H.  T.  and  S.  M. 
Inman,  U.  Peters,  and  others.  The 
I)resent  executives  are;  Geo.  Harris, 
president;  E.  C.  Peters,  vice-presi- 
dent; P.  E.  Glenn,  secretary  and 
tieasurer.  Mr.  Harris  is  also  man- 
ager. J.  W.  Hames  is  superinten- 
Th<>  capital  stock  is  $700,000.- 


dent. 
00. 
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mills  consist  of  two  and  four 
brick  and  one  frame  build- 
The  equipment  consists  of 
spindles  and  1,596  looms  en- 
in  the  manufacture  of  sheet- 
drills,  twills  and  specialties, 
buildings  and  equi|)ment  are 
nioitern    and    np-(o-((a(e. 


DAY  NURSERY  AT  EXPOSITION  COTTON  MILLS 


COTTA(iES  AT  EXPOSITION  COITON  .MILLS. 
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Callaway  Group  of  Mills 


CIKEENHOUSE  OF  ELM  CITY  ]\IILLS,  LAGRANGE,  GA. 
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GREENHOUSE  OF  HILLSIDE  MILLS,  LAGRANGE,  GA. 


SOUTHWEST  LAGRANGE  BAPTIST  CHURCH.         SOUTHWEST  LAGRANGE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 


TRINITY  METHODIST  CHURCH. 
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Callaway  Group  of  Mills 


Y.  M.  C.  A.  ESTABLISHED  BY  CALLAWAY  SIILLS,  LAGRANGE,  GA. 


i:.\MV   OF   CALLAWAY    AHLLS,    BO^    SCOl  IS,  LAGBAXGE,  GA. 
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UNITY  COTTON   MILLS'   GREENHOUSE 


UNITY  SPINNING  MILLS'  GREENHOUSE. 
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INDIAN  HEAD  MILLS  OF  ALABAMA,  CORDOVA,  ALA. 


The  Indian  Iload  Mills  of  Alabama 
were  founded  at  Cordova,  WaMct-r 
County,  Ala.,  in  1896,  by  Harcourt 
Amory  and  associates.  The  odlcers 
are  R.  P.  Snelling,  president;  Geo. 
Cunningham,  treasurer.  Both  of 
these  gentlemen  reside  in  Boston, 
Mass.,  leaving  the  actual  manage- 
ment of  the  'mills  to  Wayland  Ji. 
Pickard,  agent  and  general  manager. 
Tom  Cordle  is  the  efficient  night 
superintendent. 

The  mills  have  a  capital  stock  of 
$600,000.00.  The  picture  of  the  mills 
which  accompany  this  article  does 
not  do  them  justice  by  any  means, 
but  it  is  hard  indeed  to  get  one  that 
would  be  a  credit  to  the  mills,  even 
then  it  would  be  impossible  to  see 
from  the  pictures  the  wonderfu? 
workings  that  are  going  on  mside 
and  out  of  the  mills.  Though  these 
mills  were  founded  some  years  ago 
it  would  be  hard  to  find  a  more  up 
to  date  plant.  The  splendid  brick 
buildings  are  built  in  such  a  manne^' 
as  to  get  the  maximum  amount  of 
daylight,  sunshine  and  fresh  air, 
special  attention  has  been  given  lo 
\en(ilation  and  humidificafion.  The 
inter'inr   is   alwiivs   fi'csh    and   cleiin, 


nuinbej'S  of  devices  have  l»een  in- 
stalled for  the  comfort  and  conven- 
ience of  the  operatives.  The  eciuip- 
ment  consists  of  27,728  spindles  and 
868  looms,  all  of  which  are  driven 
by  hydro-electricity.  The  products 
of  the  mills  are  sheetings,  drills, 
canton  flannels  and  osnaburg.  Need- 
less to  say  that  the  machinery  has 
been  renewed  and  replaced  as  often 
as  necessary  for  the  most  efficient 
production  of  high  quality  goods. 

Eight  hundred  persons  find  em- 
ployment in  these  beautiful  mills. 
Some  25  of  these  people  have  been 
in  the  employ  of  the  mills  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century  and  others 
for  a  long,  long  time,  naturally  they 
feel  almost  like  the  mills  were  their 
\ery  (iwn;  take  a  loyal  i)ride  in 
them  and  are  deeply  interested  in 
(heir  work. 

These  people  represent  an  unus- 
ually high  type  of  cotton  mill  oper- 
alives.  When  they  first  came  to  the 
mills,  poor  and  ignorant,  they  were 
given  the  very  kindest  consideration 
and  patiently  taught  the  ins  and 
(Mils  (if  I  lie  iiiisiness.  They  soon 
gaini'd    llie   cnntiilence   of   Ihe  man- 


agement and  ilie  management  won 
Iheir  resi)ect  and  good  will. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  among  Iti- 
telligent  people  tiiat  no  one  factor 
has  done  so  much  for  the  poor  peo- 
I)le  of  the  South  as  have  the  cotton 
mills.  Cotton  manufacturers  have 
been  among  the  first  to  recognize 
that  education  will  solve  most  prob- 
lems and  wherever  a  cotton  factory 
is  found  just  so  surely  will  a  good 
school  be  found.  Built  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  mills,  up-to-date  and 
modern  both  in  architecture  and 
equipment  and  in  many  instances 
superior  to  school  buildings  found  in 
small  towns.  At  the  Indian  Head 
Mills  the  company  has  built  just 
this  kind  of  a  school.  It  is  not  only 
used  by  the  childi-eii  of  the  mill 
village  but  the  children  of  the  lit- 
tle town  of  Cordova  go  there.  There 
are  ten  rooms  in  the  building  and 
eleven  teachers  are  required  to  in- 
struct the  500  children  that  are  in 
regular  attendance.  This  school  is 
financed  by  the  mills.  Another 
school  is  maintained  at  night  for 
the  benefit  of  those  persons  who 
may  woi'k  in  the  day  time,  but  who 
have  a  desire  for  more  knowledge. 


Now  these  schools  would  seem  to 
be  enough  for  ordinary  purposes, 
but  Mr.  Pickard  is  a  gentleman  who 
believes  in  doing  more  than  to  give 
a  square  deal  to  his  fellow  man  and 
especially  is  this  true  in  dealing  with 
his  operatives  and  their  families. 
Note  the  pictures  of  the  Day  Nurse- 
ry. Aren't  those  children  "just 
darling?"  What  more  could  any 
fond  parent  ask  than  the  attention 
that  is  given  these  beautiful  chil- 
dren. Note  the  happy  faces  and  the 
heaping  plates,  and  Mr.  Pickard  tells 
us    they   do   justice    to    everything. 

Needless  to  say  that  when  they 
reach  school  age  they  have  already 
had  a  splendid  foundation  for  the 
work  of  the  graded  schools,  and  it 
is  easy  to  realize  how  these  chil- 
dren, reared  in  homes  of  parents 
who  have  had  no  such  advantages, 
will  raise  the  standards  of  living  in 
their  homes  and  raise  their  families 
as  well  as  themselves  to  a  higher 
plane  of  citizenship  all  because  of 
I  he  great  vision  in  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  the  management  of  the 
Indian  Head  Cotton  Mills,  which  has 
been   put   into   aclual   effect. 


SCHO(»L  AT  INDIAN  HEAD  MILLS 


INDIAN  HEAD  MILLS    HOI  EL,  CORDOVA,  ALA. 
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(1)  B.WD  STWn  AM)  PAHK;   (2)   (OTTAfJK;  (a)  INTEIUOR  VIEW;  (i)   HESIDENCE 


(1)  KINDERGARTEN  CHILDREN  Al   PLAY;  (2)  AND  (3)  DAY  NURSERY;  (4)  AND  (5)  NURSES'  HOME  INTERIOR;  («)  CLINIC  ROOM 
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CLOWN  DRILL  BY  KINDERGARTEN  CHILDREN  AF  DUNSON  MILLS,  LAGRANGE,  GA. 
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Dunson  Mills 

LA  GRANGE,  GEORGIA 


Maiiiifacturers  of 

High  Test  Enameling  Ducks 

Drills,  Twills,  Clean  Osnaburgs 

and 

Other  Special  Fabrics 

for 

Manufacturing  and  Converting 

Trade 


BACK  YARD  OF  DUNSON  MILLS 


Selling  Agents 

CURRAN  &  BARRY 

320  Bi'oadway 
New  York 


DUNSON  MILLS  GIRLS  IN  FLOWER  DRILL 
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DUNSON  MILLS,  KINDERGARTEN  CHILDREN  CLOSE  OF  SCHOOL,  1923,  LAGRANGE,  GA. 
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FAIRIES"— CHILDREN  OF  THE  DUNSON   ^IILLS  KINDERGARTEN,  LAGRANGE.  GA. 


^lAY  POLE  DANCE  BY  CHILDREN  OF  THE  DUNSON  AHLLS,  KINDERGARTEN  ,   LAGRANG  E,  GA. 


SCENE  AT  CLOSING  EXERCISES  OF  THE  DUNSON  MILLS  KINDERCiARIEN,  LAGRANGE,  GA 
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The  Icemorlee  Cotton  Mills,  Inc., 
have  an  appearance  that  is  very 
pleasing.  The  pictures  presented 
with  this  article  show  the  kind  of 
cotton  mill  and  knitting  mill  and 
the  kind  of  community  that  forms 
the  Icemorlee  organization.  What 
could  be  more  attractive  than  the 
beautiful  mill  buildings,  clean-cut 
and  perfect  in  structure,  with  well 
kept  lawns  and  cool  shade  trees?  It 
would  be  hard  to  tind  a  more  pleas- 
ant place  in  which  lo  woi'k.  The 
numerous  windows  not  only  admit 
an  abundance  of  fresh  air  and  sun- 
shine but  during  the  working  hours 
one  may  always  get  a  glimpse  of 
green  grass  and  green  trees  that  is 
most  restful  and  pleasing. 

In  perfect  keeping  with  the  exte- 
rior is  the  interior  of  these  mills, 
everything  possible  has  been  done 
that  would  make  for  the  most 
healthful  and  pleasant  working  con- 
ditions for  the  operatives.  Nothing 
has  been  left  undone  that  would  be 
for  I  heir  comfort  ami  convenience. 
The  plant  is  kepi  in  a  most  sanitary 


manner,  inside  and  out,  in  fact  it 
has  been  a  matter  of  pride  to  both 
employers  and  employees  always  to 
make  the  mills  one  of  the  show 
l)laces  of  the  town  and  that  section 
of  the  State. 

About  400  peoule  find  employment 
in  these  mills,  all  English  speaking 
people  of  the  purest  Anglo-Saxon 
blood,  loyal  to  their  mills  and  most 
loyal  to  their  country.  The  mill 
community  went  over  the  top  on 
every  occasion  when  their  govern- 
ment made  a  call  for  financial  aid 
during  the  recent  world  war  and 
most  of  its  young  men  did  their  bit 
across  the  sea. 

The  mill  village  is  a  most  beau- 
tiful and  attractive  place  as  may  be 
seen  from  the  street  scene  which  is 
pictured  here,  the  cottages  are  neat, 
pretty,  substantial  cottages  of  the 
bungalow  type,  of  varied  and  pleas- 
ing design,  and,  unlike  the  old  style 
mill  village,  the  houses  here  are 
painted  in  different  colors  which 
harmonize  with  the  whole  and  en- 
hance   the    beauty    of    the    picture. 


One  may  also  gather  from  the  pic- 
ture that  these  people  are  lovers  of 
home  and  pleasant  environments; 
note  the  trees,  shrubbery,  grass  and 
fiowers  and  vines.  The  management 
encourages  this  particular  feature 
of  work  in  the  village,  as  well  as 
urging  the  people  to  plant  gardens. 
The  soil  of  the  village  is  especially 
adapted  to  the  growing  of  vegeta- 
tion in  all  forms  and  many  fine  veg- 
etables are  raised  in  their  season  in 
the  gardens  of  the  operatives.  Even 
in  winter  one  may  always  find  green 
things  growing  around  the  cot- 
tages. 

Being  able  to  grow  many  kinds  of 
vegetables  in  their  gardens,  the 
operatives  do  not  have  to  buy  them 
during  the  summer  months  and 
thereby  are  relieved  of  expenses 
that  must  be  met  by  opei'atives  of 
the  Northern  mills.  They  also  can 
many  vegetables  for  winter  use. 

The  management  believes  in  good 
surroundings  and  thousands  of  dol- 
lars have  been  spent  in  beautifying 
their  village.    The  streets  are  nicely 
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laid  off,  cement  pavements  liave 
been  built  everywhere  throughout 
the  village  so  that  there  is  no  mud 
to  be  tracked  into  the  homes  and 
mills.  Tz'ees  have  been  planted,  and 
waterworks  and  electric  lights  are 
to  be  found  in  every  cottage  and 
septic  toilets  have  iDeen  installed 
throughout  the  entire  community. 
Everything  is  kept  perfectly  sani- 
tary, the  premises  are  neat  and 
clean.  Indeed  the  management  is 
vitally  interested  in  the  welfare  and 
happiness  of  their  operatives.  They 
are  always  striving  to  make  im- 
provements in  the  social  and  living 
conditions  of  their  mills. 

With  a  view  of  getting  the  very 
best  facilities  for  education,  the 
management  was  not  content  to  al- 
low the  children  of  their  operatives 
to  go  to  scliool  in  the  graded  schools 
of  Monroe,  but  built  a  modern 
school  house  fully  equipped  with 
up-to-date  appliances  right  in  the 
heart  of  their  pretty  village  for  the 
use  id'  the  children  from  the  mill 
families.    This  school  comprises  the 
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first  seven  grades  and  runs  fur  nine 
months  in  the  year,  a  corps  of  com- 
petent teachers  are  in  charge  of  the 
work,  and  the  expenses  of  the  school 
and  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  are 
paid  by  the  mills  supplemented  by 
the  small  funds  from  the  State  anrl 
county.  There  are  about  125  chil- 
dren enrolled  at  this  school  where 
the  advantages  are  exceptionally 
good.  After  the  seventh  grade  is 
passed  those  who  desire  have  the 
privilege  of  going  on  through  the 
tiigher  grades  in  the  splendid  high 
school  of  Monroe.  Many  of  the 
children  from  the  village  take  ad- 
vantage of  these  opportunities  and 
get  an  education  that  puts  them  on 
an  equal  footing  with  the  young 
people  of  any  town  or  community. 


These  young  people  either  I'eturn  to 
the  mill  to  accept  responsible  posi- 
tions of  trust,  and  work  along  with 
their  parents,  drawing  excellent 
wages,  or  go  out  info  the  world  to 
seek  their  fortunes  in  some  other 
line  of  business.  The  mills  are  very 
proud  of  these  young  folk  and  al- 
ways stand  ready  to  give  them  a 
boost  or  assist  them  in  any  possiblt.^ 
way. 

Those  who  desire  to  eiitei'  college 
and  prepare  tliemselves  for  a  dif- 
fei'ent  field  of  usefulness  find  the 
mill  management  ready  to  encour- 
age and  assist  them. 

In  the  matter  of  religion  it  is  a 
well-known  fact  that  cotton  mill 
people  are  very  earnest  and  zealous. 
Baptist     and     Methodisl    denomina- 


tions are  rejiresented  in  the  village. 
The  management  contributed  very 
generously  to  the  building  of  each 
and  it  is  through  large  contribu- 
tions from  the  same  source  that  the 
li nances  of  the  churches  are  kept 
running  so  smoothly.  A  good  Sun- 
day school  is  an  attractive  feature 
I  if  each  of  these  churches,  the  chil- 
(h'cn  of  the  village  are  greatly  in- 
terested in  the  Sunday  schools  and 
a  fine  work  is  being  accomplished. 
Many  a  time  the  foundation  for  a 
tine  upright  life  is  planted  in  the 
heart  of  a  child  by  the  instructions 
received  in  the  Sunday  school. 

Sports  of  all  kinds  are  encouraged 
in  the  village.  There  is  a  well-kept 
baseball  diamond  whei'e  many  en- 
Ibusiaslic    crowds    giillicr    In    walch 


the  hotly  contested  games  between 
their  own  splendid  team  and  some 
visiting  club.  Just  in  front  of  the 
mill  is  a  beautiful  grove  of  young 
oaks  that  has  been  converted  into  a 
pretty  playground  equipped  with  all 
kinds  of  play  apparatus  that  would 
attract  the  children  to  the  open  air 
and  sunshine.  There  is  a  pavilion 
and  seats  around  among  the  trees 
and  frequently  the  splendid  brass 
bands  composed  of  mill  operatives 
give  most  pleasing  open  air  concerts 
in  this  pavilion  for  the  i)leasure  of 
the  mill  community.  This  brass 
band  is  one  of  the  jirides  of  the 
village.  They  are  most  enthusias- 
tic in  their  support  of  any  move- 
ment for  the  benefit  of  their  band. 
X'ai'idus  soiis  (d'  clubs  and   socie- 
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ties  have  been  organized  among  the 
ladies  of  the  village  for  the  welfare 
of  the  community.  Some  are  to  as- 
sist mothers  in  the  care  of  their 
ciiildi'en,  others  for  the  gooil  nf  I  he 
home  maker. 

The  Icemorlee  Cotton  Mills,  Inc., 
I'epresents  the  consolidalion  of 
iliree  former  corpoiations,  the  Ic(>- 
morlee  Cotton  Mills,  the  Everett 
Cotton  Mills  and  the  Iceman  Knit- 
ting Mills. 

The  Icemorlee  Cotton  Mills  unit 
of  the  present  organization  was 
founded  in  1905  and  manufactures 
coai'se  hosiery  and  undcr'wciir  yarns 
on  10,000  spindles. 

The  Everett  Cotton  Mill  has  2,500 
spindles  and  manufactures  24's  to 
36"s  hosiery  yarns. 

The  Iceman  Knitting  Mills  were 
rounded  in  1923  with  22  knitting 
machines    on   men's    ribbed    under- 


wear' of  high  quality. 

Till'  pi'imc  mover  in  the  consoli- 
ilalion  was  Ai'thui'  .1.  l)ra|>er',  of 
Cliarlollc.  N.  C.,  who  is  now  lU'Csi- 
ilcnl  of  llic  iccmni-lcc  Cotton  Mills, 
Inc. 

Mr.  hiapcr  came  from  Massachu- 
setts, where  his  family  has  been 
well  known  for  many  years  as  man- 
ufacturers of  textile  machinery  and 
have  also  been  prominent  politi- 
cally. 

Ml'.  I)r'ap<M'  has  idcniiticd  himself 
with  till'  South  and  is  I'cgarded  as 
one  of  licr  most  prominent  and 
public  spirited  citizens.  He  has  been 
pi'csidcnl  of  the  American  Cotton 
Manufacturers  Association. 

Few  men  take  moi'e  interest  in 
the  welfare  of  their  employees  than 
Mr.  Draper  and  he  delights  in  doing 
things  to  better  their  working  and 
living  conditions. 


E.  0.  Fitzsimons,  the  treasurer  and 
active  manager,  was  a  lieutenant  in 
a  machine  gun  company  during  the 
World  Wai'  and  saw  much  active 
lighting  in  France.  He  acquitted 
himself  well  dui'ing  the  war  and 
when  the  lighting  was  over  turned 
to  cotton  manufacturing  as  his  life 
work. 

J.  H.  Lee  is  vice-president  and  R. 
L.  Dougherty,  secretary,  with  J.  0. 
Edwards  as  superintendent. 

Superintendent  Edwards  began  his 
cotton  mill  career  at  an  early  age 
and  is  rated  as  a  thoroughly  effi- 
cient superintendent.  He  is  well 
liked  by  the  mill  operatives  because 
they  know  that  he  always  has  their 
best  interests  at  heart. 

The   Icemorlee   Cotton   Mills,   Inc., 
as  consolidated,   manufactures  higli 
gi-ade  hosiery  yarns  for  the  market   machines  and  in  finishing  and  pack- 
and   also   knits   a   considerable  por-   ing  undei'wear  for  the  market. 


linn,  ut  the  production  of  their  spin- 
dles, iido  men's  rit)l)ed  union  suits 
which  are  well  and  favorably 
known  to  the  trade. 

Eugene  Lee  is  assistant  superin- 
tendent in  charge  of  the  knitting 
mill  and  takes  great  pride  in  pro- 
ducing garments  of  such  superior 
quality  as  to  cause  a  steady  demand 
for  them. 

The  operatives  at  these  three 
mills  come  fi'om  nearby  points, 
pT'incipally  from  small  farms.  They 
could  not  be  persuaded  to  give  up 
their  i)resent  good  wages  and  com- 
fortable homes  for  their  former 
conditions. 

Those  employed  in  the  knitting 
mill  quickly  learn  to  become  ex- 
pert   in    the    handling    of    knitting 
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Star  Thread  Mill  &  Princeton  Mfg.  Co. 


STAR  THREAD  MILLS,  ATHENS,  GA. 


The  Sfnr  Thrfad  Mills  and  (he  ago  of  3,600  which  are  run  by  water 
Princeton  Ahiniit'acluring  Company  power,  only  aboul  100  operatives  are 
were  both  founded  l)y  the  late  Jas.  eini)loyed;  128  to  Itis  in  ply  yarns 
While,  of  Athens,  and  are  still  are  manufactured.  The  village  is 
owned  l)y  his  estate.  The  general  small  hut  the  same  careful  consid- 
agent    and    active    manager    of    Die 


mills  today  is  Jas.  White,  .Jr. 

These  mills  are  l)eautifully  locat- 
ed about  ten  miles  out  of  the  his- 
toric little  college  town  of  Athens. 
Cia.,  at  Barnett  Shoals,  a  site  of 
great  natural  beauty,  on  the  Oconee 
rivei'.  A  moi'e  healthful  pictui'- 
esque  jjlace  foi'  a  cotton  mill  cnuld 
not  be   imagined. 

Tiie  Star  Thread  Mills  have  8,.320 
spindles  run  by  electricity  and 
manufacture  24s  2-ply  and  single 
yarns.  They  employ  about  90  oper- 
atives, and  at  these  mills  there  is  a 
village  (if  about  300  inhabitants.  The 
management  has  built  (50  nice  frame 
cottages  of  thi'ee  to  six  rooms. 
Views  of  siiine  df  Ihem  are  shown 
on  (iiis  page.  They  are  all  com- 
fortable, neatly  painted  and  \\\  giiod 
condit  i(in. 

Tiie  Princeton  Manufacturing 
Company  is  an  adjunct  of  the  Star 
'J'hi'ead    Mills;   they   iiave  a   spindle- 


era  (ion  has  been  given  to  the  plan- 
ning anil  liuilding  as  if  it  were 
larger. 
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R.  n.  Maupin,  superintendent,  knows  all  nf  his  operatives  ijerson- 
een  in  charge  of  these  mills  ally,  takes  an  mterest  in  their  fami- 
number  of  yeais.  He  is  an  lies  and  makes  them  feel  that  he 
textile  man,  and  under  his  has  their  interest  at  heart  at  all 
^emenf     the    mills    have    been   times. 

successful.  He  is  not  only  a  Welfare  work  is  carried  on  to 
ile  cotton  null  man  but  is  a  quite  an  extent  in  these  villages,  the 
)f  tine  Judgment   and   tact;   he   teachers    employed    by    the    schools 

are  at  the  head  of  the  work  and 
tlwough  their  efl'orts,  supplemented 
by  the  keen  interest  and  approval 
of  Mr.  Maupin,  a  marked  improve- 
ment may  be  noted  in  the  general 
appearance  of  the  villages,  the  per- 
sonal appearance  of  the  operatives 
and  in  living  conditions. 

There  is  a  nice  attractive  church 
budding  in  each  village,  built  by  the 
company,  where  the  mill  people 
may  woi'ship.  There  are  good  Sun- 
day schools  in  connection  with  each 
id'  these  churches.  The  people  take 
a  great  deal  of  interest  in  church 
alfairs  and  the  Sunday  schoi;ls. 

The  operatives  are  veiy  ])r'oud  of 
Iheii'  br'ass  band  at  the  Star  Thread 
Mills.  It  is  composed  of  10  persons 
and  is  quite  an  adjunct  to  enter'tain- 
meiits,  annual  held  day  exercises, 
dances,  par'ades,  etc. 
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The  Monarcli  Mills  control  and 
operate  three  magnificent  textile 
plants.  Two  of  these  plants  are  lo- 
cated at  Union,  S.  C,  Monarch  Mills, 
Ottaray  Plant;  and  Monarch  Mills, 
Lockhart  Plant.  The  last  named  is 
located  at  Lockharf,,  S.  G. 

The  combined  capital  stock  of  the 
Monarch  Mills  group  is  $4,000,000. 
The  combined  spindleage  of  the 
mills  is  160,416,  and  there  are  4,06.5 


looms  in  various  mills.  The  Mon- 
arch Mills  are  all  modern  in  con- 
struction and  the  equipment  is  up- 
to-date  in  every  respect,  it  being 
the  policy  of  the  management  to 
renew  and  replace  buildings  and 
machinery  as  often  as  necessary  to 
keep  abreast  of  the  times. 

The  officers  of  these  plants  are 
broad-minded,  democratic  gentle- 
men of  keen  judgment  and  splendid 


business  ability.  These  qualities, 
coupled  with  ambition  and  untiring 
enerby,  are  bound  to  make  a  suc- 
cess of  any  business.  The  execu- 
tives of  the  Monarch  mills  at  Union, 
S.  C,  are:  W.  E.  Winchester,  presi- 
dent; Emslie  Nicholson,  vice-presi- 
dent and  treasurer;  J.  Roy  Fant,  as- 
sistant treasurer  and  secretary. 

The      Monarch      Mills,      Monarch 
Plant,    at    Union,     is    a    four-story 


brick  building,  with  innumerable 
windows  of  white  prism  glass,  mak- 
ing the  lighting  the  very  best  for 
the  operative.  Artificial  lighting  is 
an  indirect  lighting  system  which 
sheds  a  soft  white  light  equally  as 
good  as  the  prism  light.  Due  con- 
sideration has-been  given  to  matters 
of  humidifying,  heating,  ventilating, 
in  all  the  Monarch  group  of  mills. 
The  management  endeavors  to  pro- 
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(J)   CHURCH,   (2)   COMMUNITY  HOUSE,   {'.i)   M.  E.  CHURCH,   (4)   MILL   SCHOOL 
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vide  the  very  best  possible  working 
and  living  conditions  in  all  tlieir 
plants  because  the  important  part 
played  by  the  human  element  in  any 
business,  and  especially  cotton  mills, 
is  recognized  as  of  paramount  im- 
portance. It  is  a  well  known  fact 
that  operatives  who  are  healthy, 
comfortable  and  well  treated  are  the 
most  efficient  help  to  be  obtained. 

At  the  Monarch  plant  wide  print 
cloths  are  manufactured.  The  equip- 
ment consists  of  78,528  spindles  and 
1,825  looms.  T.  M.  McNeill  is  super- 
intendent of  this  plant  and  a  great 
deal  of  the  success  of  the  plant  is 
due  to  his  careful  management  and 
untiring  energy. 

Tliorc      ai'o      a[)i»ro\iinali'ly      onr 


thousand  persons  employed  in  the 
Monarch  group  of  mills  and  most  of 
them  would  endorse  the  statement 
above.  A  great  many  of  the  oper- 
atives in  the  Monarch  Mills  came 
direct  from  the  surrounding  coun- 
try where  they  worked  from  dawn 
to  dark  and  had  only  a  meager  liv- 
ing in  return,  with  poor  houses, 
poorly  furnished,  to  live  in,  few  ad- 
vantages in  the  way  of  education 
and  social  affairs,  and  with  very 
little  ready  money.  Indeed,  if  a 
picture  had  been  taken  of  a  large 
percentage  of  the  operatives  when 
they  first  came  to  the  mills  and  one 
should  be  taken  after  a  few  months' 
M'sidcncc,  il  wdiilil  lie  ahiiosf  iin- 
I  iissiiilr    III    i)rlii'\  (■    Mini     I  hi'\'    witi' 


liic  N'cry  siiiiic  p('(iplc  s(i  iiijiivclniis 
is  the  response  nuKJe  lo  eiuii'ou- 
ment  and  changed  living  and  work- 
ing conditions.  While  the  opera- 
tives, in  the  beginning,  were  poor 
and  unskilled,  they  were  apt  and 
intelligent  and  it  did  not  take  long 
for  them  to  undersland  (lie  work  of 
the  mills  under  tlie  instruction  of 
heads  of  the  various  departments, 
and  today  they  are  skilled  workers. 
The  management  has  a  fine  policy 
of  encouraging  those  who  are  am- 
bitious and  interested  in  textile 
work;  these  are  given  every  oppor- 
tunity to  rise  above  the  rank  and 
tile  of  the  mills.  They  are  promoted 
and  ailvaiiccd  in  wages  just  as  I'aii- 
iiMv    I's    llii'ir    I'lToi'ls    incril.       II     is 


fniiii  lliis  class  that  tlie  overseers 
and  oilier  responsible  positions  are 
filled. 

Education  is  considered  of  great 
importance  at  the  Monarch  Mills. 
Each  mill  village  has  its  modern, 
well  equipped  school  building  where 
the  rhi!(h(m  are  taught  in  the 
gramma  r  grades.  These  school 
houses  liave  been  built  by  the 
Monarch  Mills  and  ai'e  supported 
largely  by  mill  funds  since  they  are 
such  large  laxitayers.  After  the 
grammar  school  many  of  the  chil- 
dren go  to  the  higher  schools  of  the 
towns  of  Union  and  Lockhart,  as 
the  case  of  residence  may  be.  These 
mill  A'illage  cliildr(Mi  are  .jiisl  as 
!n'i.ulil     and    apl     as    cliililii'n      t'rdiii 


(1)  SCHOOL  BUILDING,  (2)  MILL  VILLAGE,  (3)  BAPTIST  CHURCH,  (4)  UEPART.UENT  STORE  AT  LOCKHART. 
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homes  of  any  ciflier  class  nf  cili- 
zens,  and  Ihey  are  just  as  nu'ny 
and  care  free. 

Besides  tlie  day  schools  each  mill 
has  its  night  school  for  the  adulls 
and  there  is  a  very  good  alleiid- 
ance. 

The  Monarch  Mill  plant  at  Union 
has  its  own  churches  built  by  the 
mills  and  supported  by  the  denom- 
inations plus  liberal  donations  from 
the  mills.  Mill  people  are  iialurally 
very  much  interested  in  church 
work  and  they  devote  a  great  deal 
of  time  to  the  activities  of  the 
church  and  Sunday  school.  They 
believe  firmly  in  the  precepts  of 
the  Bible  and  try  to  live  by  them 
and  teach  them  to  their  cliildren. 

A  defmite  line  of  wdfai'i^  work  is 
carried  on  under  the  direction  of 
the  management  and  wonderful  re- 
sults are  being  gotten  and  much  in- 
terest manifested  in  it.     A  modern, 


much 
The 
Mills, 
lation 
Some 


interested   in   llicir  welfare. 

mill  village   at    tlie   Monarch 
Ijockhart  plant,  has  a  popu- 

of    about     1,700    inhabitants. 

four    luuKh'cd     linuses    have 


wi'll  ccpuppi'd  cdniinunity  Imuse  is 
the  center  of  all  welfare  work  in 
the  village.  This  building  is  attrac- 
ti\e  in  ai'cliitecture  and  grounds, 
till'  interior  is  convenient,  and  com- 
for'lablc  an( 
the     use     ol 

leading  I'ooms,  gymnasium,  baths, 
lockers,  rooms  for  classes  in  domes- 
tic science,  club  rooms,  auditorium 
for  large  civic  and  social  affairs. 
The  Monarch  Mills  a  I  t.ockhail, 
S.  C,  are  oldei'  than  those  at  Union, 
S.  C,  but  they  are  equally  as  up-to-  little  town  and  endeavor  to  keep  it 
date.  The  mill  building  is  four  sto-  neat  and  clean  and  to  beautify  it 
ries  with  just  as  much  attention  by  planting  flowers  and  vines  about 
given  to  making  working  conditions   jjieir   homes. 

all  that  could  be  desired.  The  Monarch  Mills,  Ottaray  IMant,  at 
equipment  consists  of  57,184  spm-  Union,  S.  C,  is  the  third  plant  in- 
dies and  1,700  looms,  /(-yai'd  sheet-  elided  in  the  group.  This  i)lani  was 
ings  and  prints  are  manufactured,  jounded  in  1900.  The  i)uilding  is  of 
F.  D.  Lockman  is  the  capable  su-  „i„dern  mill  construction,  two  sto- 
perintendent.  Mr.  Lockman  is  a  ,.j,.s,  built  of  brick,  and  is  of  the 
man  of  recognized  ability,  quite 
poi)ular   with    his     help     and    very 


especially  adapted  for  been  built  in  the  pretty  little  vil- 
tlie  people.  Pleasant  lage,  just  as  attractive  in  every  re- 
spect as  the  homes  in  other  Mon- 
arch Mills  communities,  equally  as 
modern  in  equipment.  The  village 
is  beautifully  situated  on  an  eleva- 
tion overlooking  the  river  and  the 
inhabitants  are  very  proud  of  their 


same  type  as  the  otlier  plants,  mod- 
ern in  every  way.  The  equipment 
consists  of  24,704  spindles  and  540 
looms  operated  by  either  steam  or 
hydro-electric  power.  Fancy  dobby 
shirtings  are  manufactured,  and 
here,  as  in  the  other  two  mills,  the 
goods  are  of  a  very  high  standard 
of  quality. 

T.  J.  Glenn  is  manager  of  the 
plant  and  W.  O.  HoUiday,  superin- 
tendent. These  two  men  are  well 
known  for  their  expert  knowledge 
of  the  textile  business.  They  are 
intensely  interested  in  making  a 
splendid  success  of  their  mills,  but 
they  are  no  less  interested  in  ths 
welfare  of  their  operatives.  Mixing 
and  mingling  with  them  daily  in  a 
most  democratic  manner,  they  be- 
come very  well  acquainted  and 
know  just  the  things  to  do  that  will 
be  of  the  most  benefit  to  them. 


^^^^MT^ 
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FWOR  V\l A  OF  EXCELSIOH  UlLLS  VILLAGE.  LMON,  S.  C. 


No  nicer  place  could  be  found  to 
work  than  in  the  Excelsior  Mills, 
at  Union,  S.  C.  The  very  outside 
appearance  is  so  attractive  one 
knows  instinctively  that  the  interior 
must  be  equally  as  cool  and  pleas- 
ant and  inviting  in  every  way.  A 
careful  study  of  the  interior  picture 
which  is  shown  on  this  same  page 
will  show  positively  that  the  work- 
nig  conditions  are  just  as  pleasant 
and  conjfortable  as  possible.  The 
bright  faces  of  the  operatives  show 
that  they  are  people  of  intelligence 
and  skill,  interested  in  their  work 
and  just  when  the  picture  was  made 
it  was  just  impossible  to  keep  that 
look  of  pride  in  the  mills  out  of 
their    faces. 

Working  conditions  at  the  Excel- 
sior Mills  are  Excelsior,  living  con- 
ditions are  Excelsior  and  the  beau- 
tiful mill  village  is  Excelsior.  The 
vilage  contains  ninety-two  attractive 
cottages,  neatly  painted  in  pleasing 
colors,  not  all  alike  which  gives  a 
monotonous  appearance.  There  are 
from  three  to  six  rooms  in  each 
house  so  that  the  operative  may  find 
one  to  fit  his  family;  they  are  mod- 
ern in  equipment  and  conveniences, 
having  water,  sewerage,  a  garden 
spot,  lights,  lots  of  flowers,  and 
other  attractions. 

The  Excelsior  Knitting  Mills  were 
founded  by  William  A.  Nicholson 
and  Emslie  Nicholson  in  1896  and 
since  the  time  of  (>stablishment  the 


[iliint  has  ])een  nmsl  successful  with 
:i  continuous  expansion  and  growth. 
The  present  officers  ai'e  Emslie 
Nicholson,  jjresident,  and  W.  S. 
Nicholson,  treasurer.  Men  who  are 
noted  for  their  democratic  ideas  in 
(l(';iling  with  their  employees,  and 
who  are  ever  alert  for  ways  of  im- 
proving conditions  in  the  factories 
and  homes.    The  name  of  Nicholson 


is    synonymous    will 
success  at  Union,  S.  C. 
associated  with  many 
enterprises  of  Union  ai 
not  only  well  known  tli 
Slate,  hut   through  the 
II    would    be    dilTu'u 
more  beautiful   i)lace 
celsi(.ir  Knitting  Mills 
see   that   a   taste   foi 


progress    and 
It  is  a  name 
of   llic    linesl 
id  one  I  lial   is 
iroughoul   I  he 
'  South. 
II     lo     lind    n 
I  ban    I  he    Ex- 
It   is  easy  to 
the   aeslhetif 


KMTTiNc;  wmm  of  EXCKLSIOH  MILI-S 


is  displayiMJ  in  llic  jilcasing  envi-- 
1  oninenls. 

The  liuildings  arc  up-lo-dale  in 
cvi'i-y  K'spccl.  and  coidain  .5,600 
■-pinillcs  anil  .'iCiU  knilluig  iiiacliines, 
L'.'in  Slandard  "P.",  I6i  nccdh',  and 
rjii  I7(l-iif('dli'  Scoll  ,■<;  Williams 
Model  <;  and  Model  K-(.i  machines, 
'i'lic  dye  house  and  finishing  build- 
ing is  separale  from  the  main  mill, 
and  is  supplied  wilh  Paramount 
drying  I'oi'nis  and  rotary  hosiery 
I)ri'ss.  The  products  of  the  mills 
are  t'ollon  hosieiy  and  hosiery 
yarns. 

The  null  buihlings  are  surrounded 
by  100  collages,  all  of  which  are 
e(piall\'  well  t'onslr'ucted  and  con- 
lain  Ironi  llii'ee  lo  six  rooms.  The 
nouses  lia\('  o]ien  lire|ilaces  and  are 

supplied    Willi    I leni    balh    rooms 

conlaining  aulonialic  water  closets 
and  iiorcelain  lined  bath  tubs,  while 
llie  kitchen  is  sn|i|ilied  wilh  a  por- 
celain snd<:  so  that  all  the  houses 
na\e  all  I  he  modern  improvements 
ini'liiiling  eleclric  lights,  of  the  city. 

In  ailililion  lo  llie  cottages  in  the 
\illage  I  here  is  a  reading  room,  or 
assenilily  hall,  and  a  community 
house,  |)layground  anil  basket  ball 
coiirl,  also  a  tennis  conrl.  A  I  rain- 
ed worker  is  emiiloyed  by  the  man- 
agemenl  lo  look  after  tlie  welfare 
work  of  llie  village  and  a  great  deal 
of  money  has  been  spent  in  this 
work,  wilh  the  most  gratifying  re- 
sults. 


EXCELSIOR  i\nLLS,  UNION,  S.  C. 
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Langley  Group  of  Mills 


THE  AIKEN  ^HLLS.  BATH.  S.  C. 


Tlie  Aiken  Mills  are  located  af 
Bath,  S.  C,  and  are  under  the  man- 
agement of  W.  C.  Langley,  i)t'esi- 
dent;  (ieo.  E.  Spofford,  vice-presi- 
dent and  general  manager;  Geo.  E. 
Leonard,  seci'etary  and  treasurer; 
David  Tousignant,  superintendent, 
and  Arthur  Tousignant,  assistant 
superintendent. 

Under  the  management  of  Mr. 
Spofford,  the  Aiken  Mills  have  been 
most  successful  and  prosperous. 
They  have  a  capital  stock  of  $750,- 
000;  the  product  is  fancy  di-ess 
goods,  specialties  and  novelties.  Mr. 
Spofford  is  a  man  of  sound  business 
sense  and  fine  judgment,  as  well  as 
progressive  ideas.  The  same  broad 
policies  that  maintain  .at  Langley 
and  Seminole  Mills  are  followed  out 
at  the  Aiken  plant. 


The  Aiken  .Mills  are  beautifully 
Idcaled,  liie  buildings  are  of  mod- 
ern mill  construction  with  every 
precaulinn  taken  to  safeguard  the 
health  and  comfort  of  the  opera- 
tives, 'the  equipment-  consists  of 
32,832  spin(tles  and  78-i  looms,  driven 
by  electricity,  and  requiring  400 
oi)eratives. 

The  village  is  a  model  in  every 
respect;  beautiful  cottages  with  all 
modern  city  conveniences,  situated 
nn  well  kept,  well  shaded  streets. 
The  population  is  750  just  about  as 
satisfied  individuals  as  can  be  found 
anywhere.  No  one  can  go  into  this 
mill  community  without  being 
quickly  convinced  of  the  sincerity 
(if  the  management  in  its  efforts  to 
help  their  operatives.  A  trained 
welfare  worker  is  in  charge  of  the 


welfare  wdrk  and  devotes  her  entire 
time  III  il.  tier  efforts  h;ive  met 
with  wonderful  results.  There  is  a 
Day  Nursery  and  Community  House 
where  the  welfare  worker  has  her 
socials  and  classes  in  domestic  sci- 
ence, sewing,  etv.  Every  individual 
tinds  a  hearty  welcome  at  the  Com- 
munity House  at  all  times  and  is 
sure  of  the  sympathy  and  kindly 
advice  of  the  director  in  any  matter 
presented  for  her  consideration. 

There  is  one  common  link  between 
operative  and  employer  in  Southern 
cotton  mills,  both  having  been  born 
in  the  Southland,  speak  the  samo 
tongue  and  this  does  away  with  the 
necessity  of  having  written  ordeis 
in  several  differ'ent  languages.  There 
is  a  warm  friendly  heeling  betweea 


llic    (wo    which    works    to    promote 
the  commcin  interest  of  both. 

No  factor  in  the  entire  South  is 
doing  more  for  the  poorer  class  of 
its  white  citizens  in  the  matter  of 
educating  them  and  raising  them  to 
a  highei'  plane  of  citizenship  than 
are  the  great  cotton  mill  industries 
which  are  so  numerous.  The  wel- 
fare work  at  Aiken  is  under  the  di- 
rect supervision  of  the  management 
and  the  results  coming  from  it  are 
marvelous  in  their  wide  scope. 

The  people  have  been  taught  to 
take  a  pride  in  their  homes  and  to 
keep  them  nice  and  clean  and  per- 
fectly sanitary.  They  have  plenty 
of  room  for  raising  their  own  vege- 
tables at  the  back  of  each  cottage. 


THE  LANGLEY  AHLLS,  LANfiLEV,  S.  V.. 


The  Langley  Mills,  located  at 
Langley,  S.  C,  were  I'eorganized  in 
1915.  W.  C.  Langley  is  president; 
Geo.  E.  Spofford,  vice-president  and 
manager;  Geo.  E.  Leonard,  secretary 
and  treasurer;  David  Tousignant, 
superintendent,  and  J.  A.  Astille, 
assistant  sui)erintendent.  Capital 
slock,  $996,000;  4(5,720  spindles,  1,090 
looms.  Sheetings,  shirtings,  osna- 
burgs  and  drills  are  manufactured, 
the  high  grade  of  which  makes  tiie 
product  of  these  mills  in  great  de- 
mand  in  the  markets. 

Six  iiundrerl  and  flfty  persons  ai'e 
employed  in  these  mills  and  live  in 
I  he  beautiful  little  village  of  Lang- 
ley, which  has  a  population  of  2,000. 
These  are  .398  homes  in  the  village, 
all  of  which  are  kept  in  excellent 
repair.  A  great  many  of  them  are 
equipped  with  sewerage  and  water 
works,  while  all  are  lighted  by  elec- 
tricity.   Both  mills  and  village  pre- 


she 


I  lie 
eighl 
resi! 
fl  dill 


[\  must   pleiisiiig  as|iecl.  giisla.  (ia.     Bdlli  cities  are  cnnveni-    I'nr     her     requirements     where     ^..^ 

'   L;iiigley   Mills  are  siliiiiled    ill    enll\'   leached   li\    eleelrie  and  sleaiii    c    n   cnnduct    her  chisses   in   c  inning, 
r;iiiiiitis     llni'se     Creek     N'alley,    niilwavs.  I'umeslic    science,    sewing,    liygiene, 

miles  fniiii   the  l';iiii(iLis  winter        Welfare    wnrk     in     llie    \illage     is   etc.     She  is  hkisI   [jainst  ikii^g  in  her 
I    (if    Aiken,    and    se\'eii     miles   rarried  iin  by  an  experienced  wi.irk-   wnrk    and    wonderful  ■results    have 
Ilie    liislnnc    nid    cilv    (if    .\u-   er.     She   has  a    house  all   fitted   out   been   accomplished,   as   is   evidenced 

by  a  visit  In  the  hdines  of  Ihi^  vil- 
lage fiilk.  This  Ciimmunily  House 
is  also  used  fni'  any  snrl  ef  lublic 
meetings  whether  fur  business  oi' 
lileasure.  Ther(^  is  an  .\lhletic  Hall 
useri  for  dancing  and  general  indoor 
sports.  It  is  equipped  with  pool  ta- 
bles, moving  picture  machine,  etc. 

A  Day  Nursery,  in  ch  irge  (if  an 
experienced  attendant,  is  a  great 
source  of  comfnrl  In  those  mothers 
who  are  employed  in  the  mills,  the 
children  are  looked  after  carefully, 
fei^^l  and  bathed  and  kept  clean  and 
amused. 

No  wondei'  there  is  so  little  turn- 
over, and  that  the  people  are  so 
STREET  AT  LANGLEY,  S.  C.  thoroughly  happy  and  contented. 
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l.angley  Group  of  Mills 


IHE  SEMINOLE  MILLS,  LLEAHUMEU,  S.  (,. 


The  Seminole  Mills,  Clearwater,  S. 
C,  are  owned  and  operated  by  the 
same  company  as  the  Langley  and 
Aiken  Mills,  wifii  the  same  othcers. 
They  were  reorganized  in  1915,  with 
a  capital  stock  of  $288,000:  they,  loo, 
make  sheetings,  drills,  shirtings  and 
fancies.  The  equipment  is  operated 
operated  by  steam;  there  are  23,104 
spindles  and  508  E.  Model  Draper 
looms.  The  mills,  as  one  may  see 
from   the   accompanying    cut,    is    a 


plant,  modern  in  agement,  provides  a  pleasant  place 
nf  worship  for  the  mill  operatives 
and  their  families.     Mill  people  are 


beautiful,    clean 
ever'y  lespect. 

A  modern  school  Ituilding  with 
three  teachers  in  charge  furnishes 
ample  facilities  for  the  80  pupils 
who  go  to  school  in  the  village.  This 
school  was  built  by  the  mill  com- 
pany and  they  arc  intensely  inter- 
ested in  the  children,  urging  the 
parents  to  send  Ihcni  Id  school  reg- 
ularly. 

A  union  church,  biiill  hy  (lie  man- 


naturally  incliTied  to  an  active  in- 
terest in  i'(>liginus  affairs  and  a 
luunber  of  them  here  lake  an  active 
[lai't  in  the  work. 

A  trained  welfare  wor'ker  is  in 
chai'ge  of  the  Comnuuiity  House  and 
welfaie  work  of  I  he  \illage  and  is 
doing  an  excollcnl  wurk  in  training 
I  he  women  and   vouiig  girls  of   tiie 


community.  She  instructs  Ihem  in 
domestic  science,  sewing,  hygiene 
and  other  household  arts.  There  is 
a  .Molhers'  Club  that  is  such  a  help 
lo  those  moliiers  who  have  young 
children.  Train  the  mothers  to  keep 
llieir  homes  in  a  comfortable,  sani- 
tary manner  and  raise  their  chil- 
di'(Mi  in  accordance  with  hygienic 
laws  and  they  will  do  moi-e  than 
any  other  elemenl  toward  raising 
[he  standards  of  the  connnuiuty. 


ANnF:RSO\  COTTON  MILLS  NO.   I 


ANDERSON  CO!  TON  MILLS  NO.  2 


The  Anderson  Cotton  Mills,  of 
Anderson,  S.  C,  are  also  under  the 
same  management  as  the  Aiken, 
Langley  and  Seminole  Mills.  W.  C. 
Langley,  of  New  York,  is  president; 
Geo.  E.  Leonard,  of  New  York,  is 
secretary  and  treasurer;  Jas.  M. 
Cathcart,  assistant  secretary  and 
treasurer,  and  Geo.  E.  Spofford, 
vice-president  and  genei'al  manager. 
Frank  J.  Clark  is  the  efficient  su- 
perintendent, assisted  by  P.  W. 
Ellis. 

The  Anderson  Cotton  Mills  are 
capitalized  at  $800,000  and  have  71,- 
392  spindles  and  1,920  looms. 

They     manufacture     higli     grade 


wide  i)rinf  cloths  and  have  been 
very   successful    in    recent  years. 

Located  within  the  city  limits  of 
Anderson.  I  he  mill  people  have  the 
advantage  of  being  able  lo  attend 
the  city  churches  and  sending  theii' 
children  to  the  city  schools. 

The  mill  village  is  located  ai-ound 
I  lie  mills  and  the  houses  are  kept  in 
perfect  repair. 

Superintendent  Clark  takes  a 
pride  in  looking  after  the  welfare 
of  his  operatives  and  keeps  in  close 
personal  touch  with  all  of  them. 

There  is  a  cafe  provided  foi'  the 
opei'aiives  who  work  at-  night  in  or- 
d(M'  llial    I  hey  may  have  a   hot  meal 


at  the  midnight   houi'. 

After  a  family  comes  to  Ander'son 
Mills  anfl  lives  in  I  he  village  for'  a 
fe\\-  months  il  would  be  harri  lo 
associate  llieni  wilh  their  foi'inei' 
conditions.  11ie  improvement  is 
raiiid  and  complele.  Especially  is 
fhis  true  of  the  yoimg  people,  foi' 
youth  I'esjionds  more  quickly  to 
changes  in  (Muironmenf  and  condi- 
tions llian  do  oldei'  [)(>ople.  They 
enjoy  many  luxuries  of  life  such  as 
victrolas,  automobiles,  nice  furni- 
ture in  Iheir  homes,  pianos,  good 
clolh(>s,  elc.  Many  have  good  sav- 
ings aci'ounis  and  a  ninnl)(M'  ha\'e 
|)ro|MMiy. 


The  many  splendid  advantages  of- 
fered the  operative  who  is  so  for- 
limate  as  to  be  employed  at  the 
Andei'son  Cotton  Mills  are  too  nu- 
merous to  be  described  in  this  arti- 
cle, but  some  of  the  most  note- 
woi'thy  are  mentioned. 

Thi^  Anderson  Cotton  Mills 
boa  sis  that  its  help  seldom  leaves 
IIkmu.  There  is  little  to  wonder 
about  in  this  statement  when 
one  considers  the  many  fine 
opportunities  and  advantages  of- 
fered the  operatives.  A  large  num- 
ber of  the  operatives  have  been 
wilh  I  he  mills  for  many  years  and 
some  lia\i'  grown  old   i?i  service. 
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Hartsville  and  Darlington  Mills 


HARTSVILLE  COTTON  ^IILLS,  HAKISVILLE,  S.  C. 


One  of  the  most  progressive  and 
prosperous  industries  of  Hartsville, 
South  Carolina,  is  the  Harlsville 
Cotton  Mills.  This  mill  is  of  iikmI- 
ern  mill  coiisti'uction,  built  \vi(h  (he 
most  careful  thought  and  considei'- 
ation  for  the  best  v^orking  condi- 
lions  for  the  operative.  Tiie  very 
best  systems  for  heating,  ligliting, 
ventilating  and  humidifying  have 
been  incoritorafed  in  the  mills.  Ai'fi- 
ficial  lighting  is  done  in  an  indirect 
way,  shedding  a  soft  white  light 
that  relieves  the  operative  of  all 
danger  of  eye  strain.  The  entire 
plant  is  kept  most  sanitaiy  inside 
and  out,  pure  drinlcing  water  is 
piped  through  sanitary  fountains 
over  the  mills,  and  every  conveni- 
ence is  provided  for  the  employees. 

The  equipment  consists  of  38,280 
spindles  and  880  Draper  40-inch 
looms.  Print  cloths  are  manufac- 
tured, the  quality  of  which  is  so 
superior  that  they  are  very  popular 
in  the  market.  The  environments 
in  the  mills  arc  veiy  pleasant  in- 
deed. The  operatives  are  a  fine  lot 
of  people,  intelligent  looking,  with 
rosy  coloring  and  bright  eyes.  Theii' 
quick,  easy  movements  show  that 
they  are  healthy  and  strong.  Inter- 
ested in  their  work,  they  take  a 
loyal  iiridc  in  tlii'  mills  and  in  keep- 
ing ui)  a  high  standard  of  quality. 
The  opeT'afives  are  very  responsive 
tn  (he  kindly  cnnsideration  of  the 
niiinagenient  and  tliere  is  a  line 
synin:illii'(ic  uiidcrslandinK  liclwccn 
the   I  W.I. 

Tlic  Hartsville  Cdllmi  Mills  were 
touiidrd  ill  1<)00  by  that  splmdid 
financier,  Mr.  C.  C.  Twitty,  who  has 
always  been  the  guiding  genius  of 
the  iirganiz:ilinii,  as  president  and 
treasurer.  Mr.  Twitty  is  a  gentle- 
man of  broad  vision  and  democratic 
ideas.    These  fine  qualities,  coupled 


with  his  untiring  energy  and  good, 
ha  I'd  common  sense,  have  made  a 
iiingniflcent  success  of  the  business. 
Mr.  Twitty  has  the  happy  faculty  of 
being  able  to  select  men  of  fine 
judgment  and  good  business  ability 
as  his  associate  executives;  men 
wild  are  heai'tily  in  sympathy  with 
his  ideas  of  management  and  ti'eat- 
ment  of  the  employees.  Mr.  Twitty 
ci'edits  much  of  the  success  of  the 
Hartsville  Mills  to  the  late  secre- 
tary (if  the  mills,  Mr.  John  W.  Fer- 
gtisdii,  wlin  was  associated  with  Mr. 
Twitty  Inr  eighteen  yeai'S.  A  gen- 
tleman liived  and  I'cspected  by  all 
Willi  knew  liiui  because  of  his  ge- 
nial manner  and  cordial  interest  in 
his  operatives  and  his  splendid  co- 
operation with  his  associates.  An- 
other gentleman  who  has  done 
much  in  the  development  of  the 
mills  is  M.  T.  'J'wiLty,  secretary, 
whn  has  practically  the  entire  inan- 
agemeiil   of  the  Hartsville  Mills. 

Mr.  C.  C.  Twitty  was  one  of  the 
lirsl  men  in  the  South  to  take  up  a 
sitecial  line  of  welfare  w(Hi<,  as  it 
was  called  some  20  yeai's  ago.  Wel- 
taic  work  "originally  meant"  aiiy- 
lliing  for  the  comfort  and  improve- 


ment, intellectual  or  social,  of  the 
ein[)loyees,  over  and  abo\e  the 
wages  paid,  wliich  is  not  a  necessity 
of  the  industry  nor  required  by  law. 
Welfare  work  has  been  used  both 
wisely  and  unwisely.  Sometimes  the 
employer  has  been  very  sincere  in 
his  interests  foi-  his  i)eoi)le,  some- 
times it  has  been  mei'ely  an  osten- 
tatious and  exti'avagani  liolihy  of 
the  nr.uiagemenl.  In  (he  last  few 
year's  the  ter'm  "Welfare  Work"  has 
not  been  so  much  used  because  of 
Hie  implication  of  condescension 
which  it  conveyed  to  the  worker, 
but  the  service,  itself,  stripped  of 
needless  extravagance,  is  now  more 
intelligently  and  helpfully  practiced. 
It  is  no  longer  I'egarded  as  gratui- 
tous. It  is  firmly  established  in  the 
service  systems  of  the  most  pro- 
gressive plants  and  is  regarded  at 
once  as  good  business  and  good 
moi'als. 

Mr.  Twilly  has  always  been  most 
intensely  interested  in  his  opera- 
lives  and  has  threshed  this  matter 
out  to  a  very  fine  point.  A  careful 
study  of  the  psychology  of  the  wage 
earner  has  shown  that  he  like  every 
othei'    class    of    citizen    prefers    to 


work  out  his  own  salvation,  make 
his  own  errors  and  correct  them, 
and  desires  to  express  himself  in 
his  leisure  and  social  activities 
I'ather  tiian  follow  the  well  laid  out 
plans  of  others.  Mr.  Twitty,  real- 
izing this,  has  employed  the  ser- 
vices of  paid  directors  who  are 
Ihoi'oughly  competent  and  possessed 
of  such  delicate  tact  and  judgment 
that  they  simply  direct  the  people, 
without  seeming  to  do  so,  along 
lines  that  are  consistent  with  the 
situation  and  agreeable  to  the  oper- 
ative. 

Mr.  Twitty,  being  a  wise  and  far- 
seeing  employer,  has  taken  pains 
not  only  to  see  that  the  children  of 
his  mill  operatives  have  a  chance 
for  an  excellent  education  in  the 
splendid  graded  schools  of  Harts- 
ville, but  he  is  endeavoring  to  en- 
lighten his  employees.  He  tries  to 
give  them  such  information  and 
afford  them  opportunities  for  ques- 
tion and  discussions  as  will  enable 
them  to  decide  and  act  with  intelli- 
gence. He  realizes  that  education  is 
the  great  factor  to  solve  all  prob- 
lems and  is  anxious  to  have  intelli- 
gent, educated  operatives.    It  is  be- 
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enusp  of  I  his  Iiuiiiano  inlofosl  in 
his  opei-citivcs  I  ha  I  lliere  has  ncxci- 
boon  any  fi'iclidn  (w  uiirosi  ainnng- 
tho  npcralivos  of  tiio  llarlsville 
Mills. 

The  mill  village  is  striclly  morhM'n 
in  evei'y  ri'spoct,  very  beautifully 
planned  anri  developed  with  well 
paved  streets  and  sidewalks,  nice 
shade  trees,  lots  of  shrulibei'y.  \  inrs, 
hedges  and  flowers  around  the  nulls 
and  llirouglioul  llie  village.  Tin; 
jionies  built  foi'  Ihc  use  of  Ihe  oper- 
atives are  most  alli'acliNf.  They  ai'O 
equipped  with  wafer,  si>woi'age, 
sinks  in  (he  kitchens,  buill-in  cabi- 
nets, closets,  i)oi'chos,  sci'oens,  and 
are  liomes  Ihal  any  citizen  in  ordi- 
nary lif(?  would  be  proud  to  live  in. 
Ample  space  goes  with  each  cottage 
for  a  good  garden  and  flowers  and 
lawn. 

Tlie  liarLsville  Collon  .Mills  was 
one  of  Ihe  fiisf  mills  in  the  Soulli 
to  have  builf  a  v(M'y  liandsome  Y. 
M.  C.  A.  in  the  xillagc  and  employed 
a  paid  seci'ofary  to  direct  the  woik. 
This  building  is  very  complete  in 
the    nvaffer    of    ('qui|)menf,    liaxing 

swimming     i I,      lockers,     shower 

and  tub  baths;  large,  comfortable 
reading  room,  a  s[)lendid  gymnas- 
ium, and  cver'yfhing  that  goes  lo 
make  uji  a  modeiwi  Y.  !\1.  0.  \. 

Besides  Ihe  many  ad\anlages  of- 
fered flu'  operatives  by  Ihe  man- 
agement, Ihey  have  Ihe  added  al- 
traclions  and  opporlunil  ies  otfei'ed 
by  the  cily  of  Harlsville,  such  a:- 
splendi(t  (diurches,  libraries,  anmse- 
monts,  high  schools.  The  mills  pay 
one-four'lh  of  Ihe  laxes  of  Ihe  town 
and  naturally  Ihe  childi'en  of  Ihe 
operatives  go  to  the  public  schools. 
The  management  discourages  se[)a- 
rate  schools  and  churches  for  tlieii' 
people,  believing  that  it  is  better  for 
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Iliein    III    mix    and    inin^ile    wilh    Mie  being  disca  rded   foe  Ihe  \('r\'  newcsl 

ol  her  cil  i/.ens  of  Ihe  lown.  and    mosi     U|i-lo-dale.      The    e(iiu[i- 

Thi'       Darlinglon       .Manul'acI  urin^  iiienl    consisls  of  r)l..'{'.rj  spunlles  and 

Comjiany,    al     Dai'linglon,    S.    (]..    is  [,2'i'J  looms.    The  pi'oducls  are  |»i-inl 

under  praclically  the  same  manage-  cloths  and   fancies. 

ment  as  the  Hai'tsville  Collon   Mills.  The  mills  and  Ihe  mill  village  ai'e 

Tho  executives  ai'o:     (1.  II.  .Milliken,  hraulifully  localed  i.n  a   well  drain- 

Xew  York,   presideid :   C.   C.   Twitly,  ,.,1    siie.      Kriviromiienl    has    a    gi'eal 

of  Hai'Isville  and  Darlmglon,  Ireas-  ,|eal    lo  do  willi    Ihe   frame  of  nund 

ui'or   and   general   manager;     W.     K.  i|„,|    surely    no    one    cuidd    desu'e    a 

Twilly,    assistant    ti'oasuror;     C.     L.  prell  iei-  plac'e  in  which  lo  work  Ihan 

(iilberl,  superinlondeid.  n,,.    |  ):ii'|inglon    Mamifacluiang  C - 

'l"he    Darlington    Mills     are     niucdi  jiany,  wilh  ils  beauliful  shade  trees, 

oldei'      Ihan      Ihe      Harlsville      jilanl.  hedges,    bright    llowers     and     green 

They  have  ;i  capital  slock  (d'  $1,0(10,-  lawns.    The  iiderior  of  Ihe  nulls  has 

000.     Mr.  (1.  t;.  Twilly  look  over'  Ihe  been     made     equally     as     allr'a<'li\e 

managemenl  (d'  Ihe  Dar'linglon  plard  wilh    fr-esir    white   walls,    sofl    while 

in  190(j  and  under  his  able  manage-  lighls,    spolless    tloor-s     and     shirung 

mord,  Iher'o  has  been   a   \asl    change  woodwork.     Each  g'r'oup  id'  macdiin- 

in  the   mills.     Tho   mills   lra\e   been  ery   has    its   own    individual    moloi-, 

iriodoi'nized    and    broiighl    raghl    uj)-  thus  I'oducing  danger'  id'  acciderd   lo 

(o-da(e.     The    buildings     ha\e     been  Ihe  iiiiniinurii.  I'rrr'e  fiesli  walei'  Ims 

remodeled   and    I'enewed   wliei'e   nei'-  beerr  iiiped  I  li  lorrglioii  I   Ihe  nulls  ami 

ossar'y  and  Ihe  old  ecpiipmerd   is  now  comes  biibbling  up  I'ool  and  r'efr'osh- 
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iiig  in  sanilary  dr'inking  founlairrs. 
Ilei'o  and  lliere  al  Ihe  ends  of  tho 
lonj;  rows  of  maidiinei'y  comfor't- 
able  seals  ha\e  been  placed  for  tln^ 
use  of  Ihe  ojieral  i\i's  when  there  is 
a  niinule  of  leisur'o.  Everything  has 
leeii  ilorre  lo  make  Ihe  wor'king  c<tn- 
ililions  as  i)loasant  and  healthful  as 
possible.  The  same  fme  policies  and 
liiimanrlaraan  ideas  are  in  effect  al 
Ihe  Dai'linglon  Manufacluring  Com- 
pany as  ar'e  in  oper'alion  at  the 
Ibu'lsville  Collon  Mills  and  Ihe 
s'ime  splendid  r'esiills  ar'o  being  ob- 
I  lined  fr'oni  I  hem.  To  Ihe  ohsor\oi', 
:i  rriosi  irder'osting  feature  of  the 
collon  mill  business  in  the  South  is 
(he  far!  that  the  cotton  mill  owners 
are  so  old husiasl ic  about  their  help 
ami  (wci'y  one  of  them  will  slalo 
mosI  emphalically  (hat.  "boKor  help 
earinol  he  found  anywdiere  Ihan  in 
Ins  own  pai'liculai'  nulls."  Mr'. 
Twilly  and  his  associales  are  far 
from  an  excepMon  in  Ibis  mallei'. 
Indeed,  Mi'.  TwilK'  will  wax  ver'y 
oloquenl  wherr  Ihe  sirbjecl  is 
bi'ought  up. 

At  each  of  Ihese  mills  iwei'y  ef- 
fort is  made  lo  pi'o\iile  for'  Ihe 
comfort  and  geiieial  welfar'o  of  Ihe 
oi)oratives.  Tho  mill  village  at 
Dar'linglon  is  equally  as  allraclive 
as  Ihe  one  at  Har'tsville.  The  cot- 
lages  are  stricdly  modern,  of  phsts- 
ing  designs  of  aridiilocluro  and  in- 
corpoi'ating  all  conveniences  of  tho 
lown  house  such  as  water,  sewer- 
ago,  eleclr'ic  lighls,  halh  lubs, 
scr'oens,  kilcherr  sinks,  elc.  Ilei'e,  as 
al  .Mr-.  Twilly's  llailsvrlle  village, 
Ihe  people  lia\e  been  laiiglil  lo  re- 
i:  I  I'll  pi'opei'ly  r'iglils  and  lo  en- 
hance Ihe  beaiily  of  Ihoir  homes  by 
])lanling  beautiful  llowers,  trees 
and  vines.  There  is  a  Canning  Club 
fill'  Ihe  women  and  gii'ls  of  the  vil- 
lage and  splendid  r'osults  have  been 
oblainod  under'  the  dii-eclion  of  the 
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counly  deiiionsti-ilion  directdi'.  Va- 
rious clubs  for  I  lie  improvement 
and  advancemeiil  of  (ho  operatives 
and  their  families  are  under  the  di- 
rection of  competent  leaders. 

The  opei'atives  are  a  sturdy,  hard 
working  class  of  lielp.  They  are  not 
the  "poor,  anemic,  down-trodden, 
cotton  factory  hanrl"  of  yellow  jour- 
nalism by  any  means.  Instead  they 
are  robust  and  healfliy.  with  bright 
eyes,  good  coloring  and  an  eager 
interested  expression.  If  question- 
ed as  to  the  treatment  they  receive 
at  the  mills  they  will  \ery  quickly 
reply  that  they  much  prefer  their 
work  and  their  hours  in  the  ('(ittdn 
mills  with  a  half  holiday  on  Satui'- 
day  ,than  the  work  that  is  required 
of  clerks  in  grocery  stores,  dr'y 
goods  stores,  and  many  other  places. 

Both  Hartsville  and  Darlington 
Mills  have  a  fine  large  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
building  which  is  used  as  a  com- 
munity center  and  the  whole-time 
secretaries  employed  by  the  mills 
care  for  all  phases  of  the  wtMfai'c 
work.  Each  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building  is 
equipped  with  everything  modern 
such  as  swimming  pool,  baths, 
showers  and  tub,  individual  lockei's 
for  men  and  women,  gymnasium, 
reading  room,  basket  ball  court,  etc. 
Certain  nights  and  days  are  set 
aside  for  the  women  and  girls  to 
use  the  various  facililifs  of  the  Y. 
M.  C.  A.  and  they  seiMU  to  enjoy  it 
and  get  as  much  pleasure  out  of  it 
as  the  men  do. 

One  of  the  most  novel  innova- 
tions to  be  found  in  the  (Mitire 
South  was  put  into  effect  by  Mr.  C 
C.  Twitty  at  both  the  Darlington 
and  Hartsville  Mills  several  yeai's 
ago.  It  is  simply  a  plan  whereby 
the  affairs  of  the  mill,  as  relating 
to  employer  and  employee,  are  gov- 
erned by  what  is  called  the  Board 
of  Operatives,  composed  of  twelve 
men  elected  by  the  opei'atives  them- 
selves. The  iioard  has  gen(>ral  sii- 
|)ervision  and  aullini'ily  to  suggcsl 
In  tin"  managemi'Ml  surli  improve- 
ments as  may  occui'  lo  Ihem  I'e- 
garding  the  operation  of  the  mill  or 
the  general  welfare  of  the  emj)loy- 


ees.  In  tui'ii,  if  any  matter  should 
come  up  and  no  satisfactory  settle- 
ment be  reached,  an  appeal  may  be 
made  to  an  Advisory  Board,  com- 
posed of  three  members  represent- 
ing labor  and  three  members  repre- 
senting capital.  On  this  Advisory 
Board  the  executive  secretary  casts 
the  deciding  vote,  in  case  of  a  tie. 
Under  the  plan  the  employee  is 
granted  a  knowledge  of  the  busi- 
ness, is  self  govei'iied,  and  share 
equally  with  capital  the  profits 
which,  through  co-operative  effort, 
have  created.  The  plan  is  demo- 
cratic in  that  labor  and  capital  are 
equally  rcpr'esented,  avoiding  con- 
tlicl,  and  sharing  equally  in  the 
earnings  of  the  mills  after  certain 
agreed  upon  expenses  are  deducted. 
The  payment  of  around  $4n.000  to 
the  operatives  of  Hartsville  Cotton 
Mills  and  Darlington  Manufacturing 
Company  the  last  of  June,  1923,  as 
their  shai'e  in  the  profits  of  these 
two  col  (on  mills  for  (he  past  six 
mondis,  is  further  testimony  as  to 
till'  I'tfectiveness  of  (he  "industrial 
diMiioci'acy"  ]ilan  of  co-operation 
betweiMi    (lie   manageiiieid     and     (In^ 


opera (ives  of  the  two  mills.  The 
dividend,  which  by  the  plan  is  not 
considered  as  a  bonus,  nor  is  it  a 
payment  of  back  wages,  this  time 
is  the  largest  that  has  yet  been  paid 
the  employees  of  the  two  n;iUs.  It 
was  made  /possible  over  the  six 
months  period  by  the  fact  that  ihe 
management  was  particularly  fortu- 
nate in  the  purchase  of  raw  cotton 
and  in  the  sale  of  the  manufactured 
product,  and  especially  was  it  made 
possible  by  the  interest  manifested 
by  the  operatives  in  getting  large 
production.  It  was  made  possible 
not  by  the  work  of  the  manage- 
ment, nor  by  the  work  of  the  oper- 
ative, but  hy  the  combined  effort  of 
thi'  two. 

The  .$40,000  paid  out  to  the  oper- 
atives as  a  dividend  was  deposited 
for  (hem  in  a  local  bank,  two  banks 
being  used  in  Hartsville  and  two  in 
Darlington,  and  each  employee  was 
given  a  bank  book  showing  the 
amount  to  his  or  her  credit.  Much 
of  this  money  they  have  left  on 
deposit,  which  represents  to  them 
a  profit  on  their  months  of  labor, 
foi'  in  addition  to  the  lunount  of  the 
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dividend  they  have  I'cceived  their 
weekly  wage,  which  is  as  high,  if 
not  higher,  than  that  iiaid  by  other 
mills  throughout  the  South.  On 
April  1st  of  1923  they  were  granted 
a  wage  increase  of  10  per  cent,  in 
keeping  with  increase  made  by 
other  Southern  mills.  The  dividend 
is  their  reward  for  conscientious  ef- 
fort to  give  an  honest  day's  labor 
for  an  honest  day's  pay — their  just 
share  in  the  profits  they  have  help- 
ed  to  create. 

It  is  especially  noteworthy  that  as 
a  result  of  this  plan  of  co-operation 
between  labor  and  capital  a  highly 
satisfied  and  contented  group  of 
operatives  are  found  at  the  two 
mills.  Since  the  inauguration  of 
this  plan  in  1920,  the  moving  around 
of  mill  operatives,  usually  an  un- 
stable and  shifting  element,  has 
been  so  small  as  to  become  fairly 
negligible.  There  has  never  been  a 
strike  or  lockout,  or  unpleasant  re- 
lations between  management  and 
operatives,  and  the  two  mills  rank 
among  the  most  successful  textile 
plants  of  the  South. 

;\Ir.  Twitty,  in  his  big  generous 
way,  credits  much  of  the  success 
of  the  Darlington  })lant  mills  (o  W. 
V.  Twitty,  assistant  treasurer'  of  the 
Diirlingtoii  Mamifacturing  Company 
and  Superintendent  (iilbert.  Mr.  W. 
F.  Twitty  is  universally  poj)ular 
with  his  help,  always  on  the  job 
and  always  ready  to  lend  a  helping 
hand  to  any  who  may  be  in  need  of 
assistance.  Mr.  Oilbert  is  just  "one 
of  the  boys,"  a  good  mixer,  capable 
and  competent  and  loved  and  looked 
lip   to  by  his   hel|). 

Ill  order  to  keep  abreast  of  the 
(imes  around  a  half  million  dollars 
is  now  being  invesled  in  new  ma- 
chinery, making  the  mills  strictly 
u|)-to-dat(>  in  every  respect. 

Industrial  democracy  at  these 
mills  is  no  longer  an  experiment.  It 
is  an  actual  and  successfully  work- 
ing plan  by  whiidi  labor  and  capital 
share  alike  in  the  proceeds  from 
their  daily  labor.  It  is  the  spirit  of 
democracy  applied  to  industry,  and 
it  works. 
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The  Edciiloii  Collini  .Mills  were 
founded  in  1900  and  Ikivc  a  i-ajjihil 
stock  of  $i50,000.  almost  all  (»f 
which  is  owned  by  citizens  o!  tlii' 
little  town  of  Edenton,  N.  (J.  An 
iniusuai  this  is  the  fact  that  50  per 
cent  or  moi'c  nf  the  stock  is  owned 
by  women,  riic  Edenton  (Idlloii 
growth  since  lliey  tii'st  slarlcd. 
Mills    have    enjoyed    a    prosperous 

Tiie  executives  of  the  company 
are:  Frank  Wood,  president;  W.  O. 
Elliot,  vice-president,  secretary  and 
treasurer  as  well  as  manager  of  tiic 
plant.  J.  W.  Gates  is  the  very  ca- 
pable superintendent,  and  it  is  due 
to  the  fine  business  ability  and  un- 
tiring energy  of  Mr.  Elliott  and  Mr. 
Gates  that  the  business  has  been  so 
successful. 

The  mill  buildings  are  two-story, 
brick,  with  fine  lighting  facilities 
and  the  best  of  devices  for  venti- 
lating, humidifying  and  heating.    A 
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lie  mills.  These 
iges  (if  I  lie  mod- 
Ihat  or  electricity.  The  products  of  the  ern  mill  house  design.  Most  of  them 
heir  mills  are:  8-3,  8-4,  skeins  and  tubes,  have  water,  electric  lights  and  sew- 
erage. Each  house  has  from  three 
Id  six  rooms  in  order  to  accommo- 
date the  size  of  the  family  of  the 
d|»pratives.  Each  house  has  its  am- 
ide space  for  raising  plenty  of  fresh 
vegetables  in  the  garden  at  the  rear 
and  beautiful  flowers  in  lln^  frdiit 
yard.  The  entire  village  is  lighted 
by  electricity.  The  streets  are  kept 
clean  and  imprdved.  This  is  true  of 
I  lie  sidewalks  as  well.  An  abund- 
ance of  pretty  bright  llowers  en- 
hance the  beauty  of  the  village  and 
make  eveiyfliing  look  bright  and 
cheerful. 

Since  the  mills  are  located  within 
llie  corporate  limits  of  Edenton,  it 
has  not  been  necessary  for  the 
maiiagemenl  Id  build  schools  for  the 
children  of  I  he  dperatives. 


VIEW  OF  EDE.MON  \ILLA(jiE 


STKEET  SCENE,  EDENION  COTTON  »IILLS 
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Savage  Manufacturing  Company 


SA\A(.i:  \l\\UFACTURI\(i  COMPANY,  SAVAGE,  MD. 


This  spleiulid  mill  was  luunded  lu 
1856  by  William  Henry  Baldwin  and 
has  continued  in  the  same  family 
from  one  generation  to  another. 
Always  there  has  been  a  steady 
growth  and  expansion.  The  mills 
are  located  outside  of  Baltimore,  at 
Savage,  in  Howard  County,  Mary- 
land. 

The  present  executives  are:  Rig- 
nal  W.  Baldwin,  president  and 
treasurer;  H.  M.  Leslie,  vice-presi- 
dent; Wm.  E.  Wall,  secretary; 
George  V.  Ward,  superintendent. 
Mr.  Baldwin  is  (Uie  of  the  most  en- 
terprising men  in  the  textile  busi- 
ness, and,  by  his  energy  and  busi- 


ness ability  he  is  making  a  wonder- 
ful success  of  the  mill  business.  He 
has  caught  the  spirit  and  vision  of 
his  predecessor,  Carrol  Baldwin, 
than  whom  there  was  no  better 
known  textile  man  in  the  entire 
country.  He  is  carrying  on  the 
business  along  the  same  lines  and 
continuing  the  same  fme  policies  of 
Carrol  Baldwin,  whose  aim  and  am- 
bition was  to  promote  the  welfare 
and  happiness  of  the  whole  com- 
munity. For  this  he  thought  and 
planned  and  labored.  Was  it  of  the 
mill?  Then  the  best  machinery 
must  be  had,  (he  best  goods  in  larg- 
est quantity  and  quickest  time  must 


iie  turned  out;  not  f(.)r  the  com- 
pany's advantage  only,  but  that 
every  worker  should  have  his  just 
and  reasonable  profits.  Was  it  of 
the  store?  His  injunction  was  to 
get  the  best  goods  money  could  buy 
and  sell  them  at  a  itrice  only  suffi- 
cient to  cover  running  expenses. 
In  similar  spirit,  water,  electricity 
and  sewerage  go  to  the  home  of 
every  employee.'' 

Education  is  considered  of  great 
importance  by  the  management  of 
the  Savage  Manufacturing  Company 
and  it  has  united  with  the  county  in 
erecting  a  beautiful  and  commo- 
dious i)ublic  school  building  during 


the  last  year.  This  building,  of 
which  a  cut  is  shown,  is  modern 
both  in  architecture  and  equipment. 
Six  teachers  are  employed  and 
there  are  approximately  three  hun- 
dred pupils  in  the  school. 

A  cut  ,bf  the  beautiful  Carroll 
Baldwin  Memorial  Hall  is  shown  on 
this  page,  which  was  erected  and 
given  by  the  Savage  Manufacturing 
Company,  as  the  memorial  tablet 
will  forever  say:  "For  the  Welfare 
and  Happiness  of  the  Whole  Com- 
munity." Dr.  Charles  Baldwin  said 
in  his  dedicatory  addi'ess  that  it 
was  designed  for  those  noble  uses 
of  which   the   late   Carroll   Baldwin 
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Savage  Manufacturing  Company 
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wduld  heartily  approve — "the  social 
entei'fainment,  the  intellectual  im- 
provement and  the  moral  welfare  of 
this  whole  community." 

While  the  mill  was  f(iun(i(>ii  in 
1856,  it  has  been  kept  right  abreast 
of  the  times  by  a  consistent  policy 
of  r(Mi('wal  and  replacement.  Work- 
ing conditions  are  both  pleasant  and 
healthful.  Modern  systems  for  heat- 
ing, lighting,  ventilating  and  humid- 
ifying, of  the  most  approved  types, 
have  been  installed,  and  every  con- 
sideration given  to  the  making  of  a 
comfortable   condition.     The   equip- 


ment of  12,000  spindles  and  16.5 
looms,  driven  by  electricity  genei- 
ated  by  water  and  steam  turbines, 
ai'e  up-to-date  and  designed  to  give 
the  greatest  efiiciency.  The  prod- 
ucts manufactured  arc  wide  and  sail 
duck,  belling  and  hose  duck,  paper 
felts. 

Thi'ce  hundre(l  and  forty  opera- 
lives  are  employed  in  I  he  mills. 
They  are  fine  men  and  women  who 
show  by  theii'  intelligent  expres- 
sions and  well  nourished  bodies  that 
they  are  woi'king  under  the  most 
salisfaclor-v  conditions. 


Another  splendid  evidence  of  I  ho 
way  the  operatives  feel  about  the 
way  they  are  treated  is  manifested 
in  the  fact  that  as  many  as  twenty- 
live  have  been  with  the  mills  from 
thirty  to  fifty  years,  their  children 
and  their  grandchildren  have  been 
content  to  stay  on  in  the  employ- 
ment of  the  same  company.  A  larger 
numiier  of  other  operatives  have 
been  with  the  company  for  a  long 
tinic.  Another  evidence  of  the  com- 
plete harmony  existing  between  the 
management  and  their  operatives  is 
that   one  hundi'ed   and   sixty  opera- 


tives have  homes  of  their  own;  they 
would  not  want  to  buy  property  in 
a  community  where  they  could  not 
find  pleasant  occupation. 

The  Savage  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany has  built  three  hundred  and 
five  brick  two-story  houses  and  six- 
room  and  bath  bungalows  for  the 
use  of  their  operatives.  All  are 
equipped  with  sewerage,  water, 
electric  lights,  with  a  good  plot  at- 
tached to  each  house  for  the  pur- 
pose of  a  garden,  as  well  as  space  in 
front  for  fiowers,  vines,  shrubs  and 
trees. 


(OITAGES  AT  SAVAGE  ]^IA\UFA(;  I URING   COMPANY,   SAVAGE,   MD. 
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Cherry  Cotton  Mills 


CHEHKV  COriON  MILLS,  FLORENCE,  ALA. 


The  Cherry  Cotton  Mills  were 
founded  in  1893  by  N.  V.  Cherry  and 
associates.  They  are  very  beauti- 
fully located  in  Florence,  Ala., 
where  the  climate  is  fine  and  ship- 
ping facilities  and  freight  I'ates  are 
excellent.  The  present  executives 
are:  N.  C.  Elting,  president;  Turner 
Rice,  vice-president  and  secretary; 
M.  W.  Darby,  treasurer  and  general 
manager.  The  capital  stock  is  $200,- 
000  and  the  equipment  consists  of 
10,048  spindles. 

The  mills  are  Iwo-slory,  brick, 
modern  mill  construction,  ,330  feet 
long  with  basement  for  up-to-date 
machine  shop.  Power  house  on  back 
side.  Thi'ough  a  systematic  policy 
of  renewal  and  I'cplacement  I  he 
Cherry  Cotton  Mills  are  kept  ui)-to- 
date  in  the  matlei'  of  buildings  and 


machinery.  The  machinery  is  driv- 
en by  electricity  generated  by  the 
company's  private  power  plant  and 
Allis-Chalmers  steam  turbines.  The 
products  are  high  grade  carded  and 
combed  cotton  yarns  numbers  4's  to 
16's  single  and  i)ly.  The  interior  of 
the  mill  has  recently  been  improved 
by  special  painting  and  modern 
lighting  equipment,  bolh  of  wJiich 
are  very  fhie.  Vacuum  system  ni 
stripping  cards  has  been  installed  in 
order  to  prevent  dust,  and  a  com- 
plete sewerage  system  adds  to  the 
sanitation  of  tlie  mills.  About 
$25,000  was  spent  by  the  mill  in  this 
new  toilet  and  sewerage  system  foi' 
the  mill  proixM';  the  equipment  is 
most  modern  and  up-to-date,  as 
good  as  can  be  tdiiml  in  any  mod- 
ern mill. 


J^ast  year  a  new  40-foot  addition 
was  built  to  the  mill  and  consider- 
able new  machinery  added;  consist- 
ing of  cards,  drawing,  combers,  slub- 
bers, speeders,  twisters  and  ball 
warpers,  but  no  new  spinning,  nor 
additional  spinning  added.  All  of 
these  improvements  enable  the 
mills  to  do  better  carding,  etc.,  and 
produce  higher  quality  yarns.  Also, 
the  mills  were  enclosed  by  a  new 
Cyclone  fence.  These  improvements 
costing  about  $60,000. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  operatives 
are  employed  at  the  Cherry  Cotton 
mills  and  from  the  pictures,  repro- 
duced from  actual  photographs, 
shown  in  connection  with  this  arti- 
cle, one  may  get  a  very  good  idea 
of  the  class  of  people  employed,  as 
all  of  those  shown  have  been  with 
the  mills  25  years.  M.  W.  Darby, 
who  is  now  general  manager  and 
treasurer,  was  employed  by  the 
company   October   18,   1894,   twenty- 


nine  years  ago,  and  has  been  in 
their  continual  service  since,  serv- 
ing as  superintendent  since  1902. 
Many  of  the  younger  operatives 
have  been  born  and  reared  in  the 
mill  village  and  this  younger  gen- 
eration has  had  opportunities  for 
splendid  education  in  the  excellent 
city  schools  of  Florence;  advan- 
tages that  were  never  enjoyed  by 
their  parents. 

The  mill  has  built  70  nice,  neat 
cottages  of  three  and  four  rooms, 
each  in  the  pretty  little  village.  A 
number  of  employees  have  bought 
their  own  homes.  The  company  has 
spent  several  thousand  dollars  in 
establishing  an  electric  light  system 
in  the  mill  village,  all  employees' 
homes  ai'e  equipped  with  electric 
lights  and  about  twenty  street 
lights  have  been  erected,  making  a 
thoroughly  modern  electric  light 
sysliMii.  Fresh  spring  water  is  piped 
liirough  the  mills. 


HO.ME  OF  ASSISI ANI    SUPIiRINTENDENT,  CHERRY   COTTON   MILLS 
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Cabarrus  Cotton  Mills 


EAST  END,  CABARRUS  MILLS  NOS.  1  AND  2,  KANNAPOLIS,  N.  C. 


Perhaps  no  better  history  of  the 
early  days  of  [lie  Cabarrus  Cotton 
Mills  could  be  given  than  the  one 
which  was  written  and  published  in 
a  Concord  newspaper  at  the  time 
the  mills  were  founded  in  1893.  This 
article  was  discovered  recently 
when  an  old  residence  on  East  Cor- 
bin  street,  Concord,  N.  C,  was  beins? 
torn  down;  it  was  contained  in  an 
old  newspaper  which  had  been 
pasted  on  the  wall.    It  is  entitled: 

"Come  to  Life  in  1«93,"  and  fol- 
lows: 

"The  Cabarrus  Cotton  Mills  is  a 
new  industry.  On  January  1,  189.3, 
the  Cabarrus  Cotton  Mills  began  on 
the  installment  plan.  By  July  1st 
the  mills  were  running.  They  do 
only  weaving.  One  hundred  and 
seventy  looms  are  run  by  a  90  horse 
power  engine.  The  cost  annually 
for  fuel  is  $2,400.  Fifty-five  opera- 
tives have  employment,  which  re- 
quires an  outlay  annually  of  $11,000. 
The  capital  stock  is  $60,000,  of 
which  $35,000  is  paid  in. 

"These  mills  are  located  on  the 
Richmond  &  Danville  Railroad.  The 
buildings  are  new  and  well  con- 
structed. Around  them  a  number  of 
houses  have  been  erected  foi'  oper- 
atives. 

"The  mills  are  successfully  oper- 
ating under  the  immediate  direction 
of  President  J.  W.  Cannon  and  thai 
rising  young  business  man,  Mr.  J. 
Whit  Burkhead,  the  secretary  and 
treasurer.  Mr.  T.  J.  Broadway  is 
the  presiding  genius   in    the   actual 


(iperation  of  the  machinei'y. 

"This  mill  is  the  outcome  of  tlie 
suggestion  and  efforts  on  the  part  nf 
Mr.  Burkhead,  who  canvassed  for 
and  raised  the  stock.  It  is  bound  to 
succeed  with  the  business  knowl- 
edge and  capacity  of  those  who 
direct  its  affairs.  The  directors  are: 
D.  F.  Cannon,  Elam  King,  Dr.  R.  H. 
Ydung,  D.  B.  Coltrane,  L.  D.  Duval 
and  J.  W.  Cannon." 

This  was  the  beginning  thirty 
years  ago  of  what  is  today  a  mag- 
nificent cotton  mill  business.  Started 
by    local    business    men    and    local 


capital  the  growth  and  expansion  of 
the  business  is  one  of  the  best  illus- 
trations which  could  be  found  of 
the  energy,  virility,  perseverance 
and  progress  in  all  that  make^' 
for  industrial  and  human  advance- 
ment to  be  found  anywhere  in  the 
country.  The  late  Mr.  J.  W.  Can- 
non, the  founder  of  the  Cabarrus 
Cotton  Mills,  was  a  native  Carolin- 
ian, a  man  of  great  vision,  demo- 
cratic ideas,  keen  business  judgment 
and  good  common  sense.  Coupled 
with  his  fine  personality  and  ability 
to  select  executives  who  were  whol- 


CARARRUS  HALL  AND  AHLL  VILLAGE 


iy  in  sympathy  with  his  ideas  and 
[jlans,  he  built  up  a  magnificent 
chain  of  mills  which  are  known 
Mii'oughout  the  entire  country.  Mr. 
Cannon  was  possessed  of  very  hu- 
mane ideas  as  to  how  his  operatives 
should  be  treated;  he  realized  the 
important  factor  the  human  ele- 
ment plays  in  any  business  and  he 
lieafed  his  help  as  his  friends  and 
co-workers.  This  fact,  in  itself,  has 
had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the 
prosperity  and  growth  of  the  busi- 
ness. His  operatives  knew  hiin 
personally,  having  grown  up  in  the 
same  vicinity  with  him;  they  loved 
and  respected  him,  had  every  con- 
fidence in  his  word  and  were  willing 
to  do  all  they  could  to  keep  uji  a 
high  standard  of  elTiciency. 

At  present  the  capital  stock  of 
this  splendid  organization  is  $7,000,- 
000.  This  includes  the  two  plants, 
the  older  one  at  Concord  has  be- 
come a  branch  of  the  one  at  Kan- 
napolis,  as  the  latter  is  by  far  the 
larger  plant,  having  outgrown  the 
(Concord  mills.  The  equipment  con- 
sists of  28,000  spindles  and  542  iooni'^ 
at  the  Concord  plant  and  70.000 
spindles  and  733  looms  at  the  Kan- 
napolis  plant,  making  a  total  of  98,- 
000  spindles  and  1,275  looms.  There 
isn't  a  prettier,  better  equipped  mill 
to  be  found  anywhere  than  the 
Cabarrus  plant  at  Kannapolis.  The 
buildings  are  of  latest  mill  con- 
struction, built  of  brick  and  con- 
crete. No.  1  Mill  is  1350  feet  long  by 
104  feet  wide,  two  and  three  stories; 
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CAHMIHLS  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  KANNAPOLIS,  \.  C. 


No.  2  Mill  is  GOO  foci  lonp  hy  104  feet 
wide,  two  stories.  The  raw  brick 
wnlls  of  the  mills  are  softened  by 
the  ampelopis  and  other  close  cling- 
ing vines,  trees  and  shi'ubbery  have 
been  planted  in  the  mill  grounds  and 
many  bright  flowers  enhance  the 
beauty  of  the  place.  The  environ- 
ment of  the  interior  is  extremely 
pleasant,  everything  is  kept  most 
sanitary  inside  as  well  as  outside 
the  mills.  The  equipment  is  up-to- 
date  in  every  respect  and  of  a  type 
best  suited  for  obtaining  the  highest 
possible  efficiency.  The  machinery 
is  all  driven  by  hydro-electric  pow- 
er, most  of  the  machines  having 
their  own  individual  motor  drives 
which  reduces  danger  of  accident  to 
the  minimum.  The  products  of  the 
mills  are:  Bed  sheets,  pillow  cases 
and  tire  fabrics. 

Since  the  death  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Gan- 
non a  few  years  ago,  the  Cabarrus 
Cotton  Mills  have  carried  on  tlieir 
business  with  the  same  ideas  and 
same  policies  in  force.  Martin  L. 
Cannon  is  president  and  treasu''er; 
E.  Sauvain,  secretary;  C.  M.  Powell, 
superintendent.  Mr.  Martin  Cannon 
is  possessed  of  splendid  executive 
ability,  keen  foresight  and  excellent 
judgment.  He  is  most  enthusiastic 
and  untiring  in  his  efforts  to  develop 
a  bigger,  better,  industrial  organiza- 
tion. His  associates  are  heartily  in 
sympathy  with  bis  ideas  and  plans. 
Those  in  the  office  will  tell  you  that 
his  is  a  sympathetic  nature,  he  is 
easily  approached,  always  has  time 
for  a  visitor,  whether  a  stranger  or 
an  operative  from  his  mills;  all  re- 
ceive the  same  kind  courtesy.  His 
operatives  feel  no  hesitancy  in  going 
to  the  office,  being  sure  that  they 
will  receive  the  advice  or  assistance 
that  they  may  require. 

Mr.  C.  M.  Powell,  supei'infendent, 
is  a  very  capable,  practical  textile 
man,  with  a  very  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  cotton  manufacturing 
business    as    well    as    knowing    all 


about  textile  machinery.  Under  his 
efficient  direction  there  has  been  a 
most  satisfactory  growth  and  devel- 
opment. He  is  always  on  the  job, 
alert  and  watchful  of  the  interests 
of  the  management,  and  at  the  same 
time  considerate  and  kind,  with 
equally  as  much  interest  in  the  wel- 
fare of  his  employees.  Mr.  Powell 
will  tell  a  visitor  that  there  are  no 
finer  people  anywhere  than  the 
operatives  of  the  Cabarrus  Cotton 
Mills.  They  respond  quickly  to  en- 
vironment and  tactful  instruction. 
Most  of  the  operatives  in  the  Ca- 
barrus Mills  are  natives  of  the  State 
of  North  Carolina;  in  fact,  natives 
of  the  surrounding  vicinity  of  the 
Cabarrus  Mills.  These  people  lived 
on  lonely  little  farms  of  their  dwii, 
or  in  tenement  houses  on  big  plan- 
tations, they  worked  from  morning 
until  night,  far  harder  than  in  the 
modern  cotton  mills,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  season  they  had  little  or  no 
ready    cash,    after    paying    for    the 


pro\isi(ins  used  during  the  crop- 
making  season.  They  had  very  few 
advantag(>s,  whether  educational, 
social  nr'  iiiigious,  and  they  knew 
practically  iiolhing  about  the  real 
comforts  and  conveniences  of  a 
home  that  are  found  in  up-to-date 
cotton  mill  homes.  i\Ir.  Powell  says 
it  is  surprising  how  quickly  these 
people  adapt  themselves  to  the 
change  of  environment. 

The  eight  hundred  operatives  em- 
ployed at  the  Cabarrus  Cotton  Mills 
live  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mills  in 
neat,  comfortable  homes  of  modern 
architecture.  These  houses  are  not 
all  alike,  as  they  used  to  he  built  in 
factory  villages.  Just  at  present  a 
large  numbei'  of  new  ones  are  being 
built.  The  management  appreciates 
that  their  o[)eratives  are  no  differ- 
ent from  otliei'  people  in  the  world. 
Circumstances  have  environed  them 
unfairly  as  a  •'class"  but  they  are 
not.  They  are  citizens,  they  have 
I)i'ide,   they   have   honoi',   they   have 
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aspiralidiis,  I  hey  have  all  the  finer 
qualities  of  the  best  people  of  the 
w^orld.  They  simply  have  not  had 
opportunities  for  the  growth  and 
development  of  these  things.  The 
cotton  mills  are  doing  more  to  help 
this  class  of  people  develop  and 
grow  into  a  higher  class  of  civili- 
zation than  any  one  factor  in  the 
country.  The  homes  are  equipped 
with  all  city  conveniences  such  as 
running  water,  baths,  sewerage, 
electric  lights,  etc.  The  management 
employs  instructors  to  teach  their 
people  how  to  plant  their  gardens, 
flowers,  etc.,  and  make  their  home 
surroundings  attractive.  In  order  to 
arouse  enthusiasm  along  this  line 
the  management  offers  substantial 
prizes  for  the  prettiest  flowers,  best 
vegetables  and  best  kept  premises. 
About  10  per  cent  of  the  operatives 
own  their  homes;  25  per  cent  own 
homes  and  other  land;  and  fully  43 
per  cent  have  savings  accounts.  A 
large  number  of  them  enjoy  many 
of  the  luxuries  of  life  such  as 
pianos,  victrolas  and  automobiles. 

Educational  facilities  at  Kannap- 
olis  are  of  the  most  modern  and 
ui)-to-datc  type.  Splendid  brick 
buildings,  heated,  ventilated,  and 
lighted  by  the  most  ai)proved  sys- 
tems. The  equipment  is  equally  as 
modern  as  the  school  buildings;  a 
competent  corps  of  teachers  are 
employed,  about  forty  in  all.  There 
are  three  of  these  schools,  two 
grammar  and  one  Central  High 
School.  There  are  approximately 
1,800  pupils  in  the  schools,  just  such 
healthy,  happy  youngsters  as  are  to 
be  found  in  the  homes  of  the  avei 
age   citizen  in  any   town. 

A  fine  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  knowa  also  ;i,- 
Cabarrus  Hall,  is  open  to  the  oper- 
atives; this  building  is  a  model  in 
size,  architecture,  conveniences  and 
equipment.  The  management  is  do- 
ing everything  possible  for  the  com- 
fort and  advancement  of  their  help. 
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Union  Buffalo  Mills 

BUFFALO,  S.  C. 


Located  at  Buftalo,  S.  C,  four  miles 
fi'om  Union,  S.  C,  and  connected  by  tlu^ 
Biitlalo-Union,  Carolina  R.  R.,  only  15 
iiHiiutes'  ride. 

Splendid    surfaced    automobile    road 
tljc  mill  and  plenty  of  public  cars. 

Village  has  paved  sidewalks,  streets  set 
out  with  trees,  beautified  with  shrubs, 
etc. 

Ilduses  equipped  with  both  hot  and  cold 
water,  bath  tubs  and  sewerage  system. 

Resident  physician,  grocery  stores, 
cldlhing,  etc.  Meat  market,  barber  shop, 
drug-  store,  savings  bank. 

Model  steam  laundry,  nine-teacher 
school,  church,  moving  picture  theatre, 
ball  park  and  pavilion. 

<:ommunity  cow  barns,  with   individu: 
Cdw  stalls,  located  in  pastures. 
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Lincoln  Mills  of  Alabama 


APAiri  MENT  HOUSE  OF  LINCOLN  ^IILLS  OF  ALACAAIA,  HUNTSVILLE,  ALA. 


Those  mills  were  incorporated 
December  1,  1918,  and  were  formerly 
known  as  the  Abingdon  !\Iills.  They 
are  located  at  Huntsville,  Ala. 

Under  the  present  ownership  and 
management  the  Lincoln  Mills  of 
Alabama  have  been  prosperous  and 
successful.  The  executives  are:  T. 
King,  president;  L.  Aitken,  secretary 
and  manager;  William  Barrell, 
treasurer;  P.  W.  Peeler,  superin- 
tendent. The  success  of  the  mill 
and  the  many  recent  improvements 
are  due  largely  to  the  efforts  of  Mr. 
L.  Aitken,  a  gentleman  of  splendid 
executive  ability  and  fine  judgment. 
He  is  possessed  of  a  very  pleasing 
personality  and  is  much  loved  and 
respected  by  all  of  the  employees. 
Mr.  Aitken  has  an  able  second  in 
the  capable  and  very  elTicient  su- 
perintendent, Mr.  P.  W.  Peeler.  Mr. 
Peeler  is  heartily  in  sympathy  with 
all  of  Mr.  Aitken's  progressive  ideas 
and  unites  with  him  in  any  move- 
ment for  the  prosperity  of  the  mills 


or  the  benefit  of  the  operatives. 

The  Lincoln  Mills  have  a  capital 
stock  of  $800,000.  The  buildings  are 
of  standard,  brick  and  timber,  mill 
construction,  two  stories,  main  mill, 
with  warehouses,  etc.  The  equip- 
ment consists  of  ,30,000  spindles  and 
352  looms  for  manufacturing  army 
single  and  double  filling  duck,  twills 
and  osnaburgs,  cotton  fabrics,  72- 
inch  and  under.  Both  mills  and 
equipment  are  kept  modern  and  up- 
to-date  by  a  consistent  policy  of 
renewal  and  replacement  on  the 
part  of  the  management.  A  great 
deal  has  been  done  recently  in  the 
way  of  improvements  both  inside 
and  outside  of  the  mills,  making  the 
working  conditions  pleasant  and 
comfortable  for  the  operatives,  as 
well  as  healthful. 

Seven  hundred  and  fifty  opera- 
tives are  employed  in  the  mills. 
They  are  sober,  industrious,  up- 
standing citizens.  It  is  easy  to  see 
that  they  are  healthy  and  contented 


from  their  good  coloring,  elastic 
step  and  pleasant  expressions. 

These  people  live,  with  their  fam- 
ilies, in  the  mill  village  which  has 
a  population  of  approximately  2,000 
inhabitants.  The  village  is  an  ideal 
one,  beautifully  located.  It  was 
carefully  planned  and  built  by  a 
landscape  architect.  The  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  houses  provided  by 
the  mills  for  their  help  are  of  the 
bungalow  type,  modern  in  design 
and  arrangement,  with  complete 
sewerage  system,  water  works  and 
electric  lights.  Each  home  has  its 
own  space  for  raising  vegetables, 
fruits  and  flowers.  Improvements 
are  being  constantly  made  in  the 
village  for  the  betterment  of  the 
employees.  There  are  concrete 
sidewalks,  good  streets  and  almost 
(>very  convenience;  fire  trucks  and 
mill  fire  department. 

A  two-story,  modern  type  of 
school  building  has  been  erected  by 
the   mills   for   the   children   of   the 


village.  This  school  is  a  regular 
grammar  graded  school  and  includes 
kindergarten  work.  After  finishing 
work  in  the  village  school  the  pu- 
pils who  desire  higher  education 
may  go  to  the  high  schools  of 
Huntsville,  Ala.,  or  anywhere  else. 
The  equipment  is  modern  and  com- 
plete in  every  respect,  sanitary 
conditions  are  perfect,  and  there 
are  fine  systems  of  heating,  lighting 
and  ventilating.  Five  teachers  are 
employed,  paid  by  county  and  funds 
from  the  mills.  There  are  between 
two  hundred  and  fifty  and  three 
hundred  children  in  regular  attend- 
ance. The  management  believes  that 
every  hoy  and  girl  should  have  the 
opportunity  for  a  good  education. 

A  good,  comfortable  church  built 
by  the  management  for  the  use  of 
the  community  is  used  by  the  va- 
rious denominations  represented  in 
the  village.  These  people  are  a 
simple.  God-fearing  lot,  who  believe 
the  Bible  and  teach  its  precepts. 
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FL(nu:\(;i:  mills,  forest  city,  n.  c. 


Tliis  beautiful  mill  is  located  at 
Forest  City,  N.  C.  The  mills  them- 
selves are  in  fine  physical  condition, 
attractive  inside  and  out.  They  arc 
of  modern  mill  construction  and 
have  recently  built  a  new  addition 
and  installed  new  machinery.  The 
outside  of  the  mills  demonstrate  the 
aesthetic  tastess  of  the  manage- 
ment, beautiful  shade  trees,  close 
clipped  hedges  and  clumps  of  blos- 
soming plants  make  a  very  pretty 
picture  of  the  whole. 

The  executives  of  the  Florence 
Mills  are:  A.  J.  Cumnock,  New  York, 
president;  D.  D.  Little,  Spartanburg, 
S.  C,  secretary  and  treasurer;  Hugh 
F.  Little,  Marion,  N.  C,  assistant 
secretary  and  treasurer;  N.  H. 
Welch,  superintendent;  J.  M.  Ed- 
wards, cashier.  They  are  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  cotton  mill  busi- 
ness and  under  their  management 
the  mills  have  enjoyed  a  conliiiual 
growth  and  prosperity. 

The  capital  stock  of  the  Florence 
Mills    is    $500,000.     The    equipment 


consists 
looms, 
and     cli 
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of   19,920  spindles   and   53G 

Napped    goods,    chambrays 
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atives are  an  unusually  high  clas? 
of  employees.  Intelligent,  interest ei I 
in  their  work,  many  of 
skilled  workers.  They 
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quick   movements   that   (hey   are   in 
fine  physical  condition. 

The  village  of  the  Florence  Mills 
is  very  beautiful,  having  been 
planned  and  constructed  by  the 
management  wilh  a  view  to  not 
only  giving  I  heir  people  comfort- 
able, pleasant  places  in  which  to 
live,  but  to  give  them  as  much 
beauty  as  possible  and  contribute  to 
their  amusement  and  pleasure.  Well 
paved  streets,  winding  driveways, 
parks,  playgrounds  for  group  enter- 
tainments and  recreation,  two  swim- 
ming pools  carefully  watched  and 
kept  most  sanitary,  electric  lights, 
beautiful  shade  trees,  hedges  and 
clumps  of  evergreens,  and  beds  of 
bright  blooming  flowers;  all  these 
make  the  village  a  most  desirable 
pl;ic('  of  nbod(>. 

A  niodi'i-nly  etpiiijped  Gomnumity 
House,  commodious  and  comfort- 
able, is  the  center  of  all  community 
giiflierings,  whether  civic,  social  or 
otherwise.  The  welfai'e  work  is 
directed  bv  a  train(Nl  worker. 
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Moultrie  and  Poulan  Cotton  Mills 


:\[()ULTRIE  COTTON  MILLS  AND  PLAYfiROUM),  :\[OULTRIE,  GA. 


Tlic  Moiilli'io  Cntinn  Mills  are  lo- 
calt'd  ii(  Moultrio,  (la.,  a  splendid 
lilllc  cily  Willi  a  iinpiilalidii  of  7,000 
inliahilaids.  Tlic  walci'  supply 
('(lines  I'riini  artesian  wells  700  feet 
deep,  an  assuranc(>  of  its  absolule 
purity.  There  are  line  electric  liglil 
and  sewerage  systems.  The  heallli 
(if  llie  town  is  unexcelled. anywhere 
in  llie  entire  South.  Moultrie  has 
$.50,000  invested  in  public  school 
buildings,  $35,000  in  a  coui'l  house, 
$,"^0,000  in  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building;  a 
splendid  theater,  several  high  class 
picture  shows.  A  35-piece  brass 
band  is  employed  to  render  free 
concerts  on  the  Court  House  square 
flui'ing  the  summer  evenings.  The 
transportation  facilities  are  excep- 
tionally good. 

The  mills  are  located  on  Ihe  city 
line  thereby  offering  the  operatives 
all  the  advantages  socially,  \nio\- 
lectually  and  in  the  amusements  to 
be  found  in  Moultrie.  These  mills 
were  established  in  1900  by  W.  C. 
Vereen,  who  is  president,  and  W.  .f. 
Vereen    is   vice-president,    treasui'er 


aiK 
\\'( 

lui 


1  general  manager,  and  W.  H.  M. 
lods,     superintendent.     The    pic- 
page 


if  I  he  mills  slio\\-n  on  this 


WOODS,  SLIT 


rellect  th(>  tine  business  ability  and 
pTdgressive  ideas  that  are  so  char- 
acteristic of  the  management.  Their 
broad,  liberal  policies  in  dealing 
with  their  help  has  made  them  re- 
spected and  admired  by  the  entire 
community.  Mi'.  W.  J.  Vereen  is  a 
W(>11  posted  textile  man  and  a  fine 
financier.  He  is  ably  assisted  by 
Mr.  Woods  and  he  has  every  reason 
lo  congratulate  himself  on  having 
such  a  practical,  energetic,  tactful 
gentleman  to  carry  out  his  ideas  and 
])olicies. 

The  equipment  of  Ihe  .Moultrie 
Cotton  Mills  are  11,232  spindles  and 
300  looms.  One  hundred  and  forty 
operatives  are  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  sheetings.  The  qual- 
ity of  the  product  of  these  mills  is 
kept  up  to  a  very  high  standard. 

A  very  Deautiful  school  building, 
a  cut  of  which  is  shown,  has  been 
built  by  the  mills  at  a  cost  of  $7,- 
500.  It  is  very  handsome  indeed, 
with  its  three  large  classrooms,  do- 
mestic science  fleinirtment  andlargi) 
auditorium,  with  the  best  equipment 
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to  be  secured,  steam  heat  and  splen- 
did lighting  facilities.  A  playground 
has  been  fitted  up  with  every  device 
possible  for  the  amusement  of  the 
children. 

The  children  of  the  mill  take  a 
great  pride  in  their  school,  and  the 
principal  is  the  idol  of  everyone  of 
them.  She  has  made  herself  so  be- 
loved that  there  is  no  end  to  th(> 
wonderful  influence  for  good  thai 
she  is  exerting  over  the  children. 
She  has  two  able  asssistants,  young 
ladies  of  culture  and  refinement, 
who  also  are  very  tactful  in  theii' 
management  of  the  children.  The 
management  takes  an  especial  pride 
in  their  school  and  the  children  and 
are  ever  ready  to  exert  themselves 
in  efforts  for  their  benefit. 

Welfare  work  is  carried  on  ex- 
tensively at  the  Moultrie  Cotton 
mills.  A  trained  welfare  w^orker  is 
in  charge  of  this  feature  of  the 
mills.  She  has  been  with  the  mills 
in  this  capacity  for  a  number  of 
years  and  the  result  of  her  influ- 
ence and  guidance  has  been  felt 
through  out  the  entire  community, 
and  she  is  beloved  by  everyone.  She 
has  organized  clubs  for  the  women, 
girls  and  children,  and  entertain- 
ments for  the  pleasure  of  all  are 
planned  and  given  at  the  commu- 
nity house  which  is  the  center  of 
interest    for  Ihe  village. 

.Vthlelic  sports  of  all  sorts  are  en- 
couraged and  baseball  games  are  a 
regular  feature  during  the  summei' 
months. 

.V  tine  church  has  been  built  by 
Ihe  mill  for  the  use  of  the  various 
denominalions  represented  in  the 
village.  A  Sunday  school  with  a 
large  attendance  is  one  of  the  in- 
teresting features  of  the  village. 

The  management  jiays  the  pre- 
mium on  a  life  insurance  {)olicy  for 
each  of  its  workers,  ranging  from 
$300  to  $500,  depending  upon  Ihe 
length  of  time  the  ojjerative  has 
been  with  the  mills.  These  policies 
are  carried  free  of  charge  so  long 
as  the  operative  remains  with  the 
company  and  in  case  of  death  they 
relieve  the  financial  strain  of  medi- 
cal and  funeral  expenses. 
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Moultrie  and  Poulan  Cotton  Mills 


POLLW  COriOX   \IILLS,  POLL  \\.  (.A. 


\V.  J.  Veiccii  is  Ihe  active  man- 
ager of  the  Poulan  Cotton  Mills,  lo- 
cated at  Poulan,  Ga.,  on  the  Atlantic 
Cosat  Line  Railway.  They  are  un- 
der practically  the  same  manage- 
ment as  the  Moultrie  Cotton  Mills, 
and  the  same  fine  lines  of  policies  in 
welfare  work  and  dealing  with  their 
operatives  arc  employed  as  those  in 
operation  al  I  lie  Moultrie  Cotton 
Mills. 

J.  G.  McPiiaiil  cslablishcd  these 
mills  in  1902.  W.  J.  Vereen,  of 
Moultrie,  Ga.,  is  president;  J.  S. 
Westberry,  vice-president;  F.  1\I. 
Kimble,  secretary  and  manager.  L.  J. 
McPhaul  is  treasurer  nud  S.  W.  Pat- 
terson is  superintendent. 

Poulan  Cotton  Mills  are  capital- 
ized at  $150,000.  The  mills  are  mod- 
ern in  every  respect.  The  main 
building  is  two  stories,  brick,  with 
one  story  addition  for  cloth  room. 
The  greatest  consideration  has  been 
given  to  the  health  and  comfort  of 
the  operatives.  Numerous  windows 
admit  plenty  of  light,  sunshine  and 
fresh  air,  while  the  systems  of  ar- 
tificial lighting,  heating  and  venti- 
lating are  of  the  most  appi'oved 
type.  There  are  6,032  spindles  and 
18(5  looms  operated  at  the  Poulan 
Mills.  The  entire  equipment  is  uj)- 
to-date  and  thoi'oughly  in  keeping 
with  everything  else  about  Ihe 
plant.  The  machinery  is  driven  by 
steam  and  here,  as  at  Moulti'ie  Cot- 
ton Mills,  sheetings  ai'e  manufac- 
tured. One  hundred  and  fen  oiiei'- 
atives  are  at  work  in  the  mills, 
happy,  healthy  and  contented,  man- 
ifesting an  interest  in  their  work 
and  anxious  to  keep  up  the  high 
standard  of  quality  which  has  made 
these  sheetings  so  popular  in  the 
markets. 


'IMie  ujjcratives  employed  at  these 
mills  are  of  a  very  high  class,  bright 
and  intelligent.  Many  of  them  are 
very  skillful  and  command  excel- 
lent wages.  Most  of  the  operatives 
came  from  the  surrounding  counfiy 
and  have  made  rapid  advances  and 
improvements  in  every  way  since 
coming  to  the  mills. 

The  mills  and  the  village  are  lo- 
cated inside  the  corporate  limits  of 
Poulan  and  the  operatives  and  theii- 
families  enjoy  all  the  privileges  of 
the  town.  There  are  65  houses  in 
the  mill  village,  all  of  pleasing  de- 
sign, neatly  painted,  comfortable 
anil  convenient,  with  electric  lights 
and  fine  ai'tesian  water  supply. 
Sanitary  conditions  aj'e  excellent 
and  very  little  sickness  is  to  be 
found  at  any  time.  The  houses  here 
as  at  Moultrie,  all  have  plenty  of 
room  for  growing  flowers  and  vege- 
tables.    Nice  shade  Ir'ees  have  been 


planted   nloiig  th(>  well    keiit  sli'cels   and 
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SCHOOL  AT  POULAN 


ind  m  Ihe  yards  aboul  Ihe  coltages. 
Poulan  has  an  excellent  school 
building.  This  was  built  by  the 
(own  and  by  generous  donations 
TfoMi  the  Poulan  Mills  Company. 
I'lve  teachers  employed,  their  sala- 
iK's  lieing  paid  by  the  county  and 
I  own.  The  children  from  the  mill 
\niage  enjoy  all  the  educational  ad- 
vantages afforded  by  this  excellent 
scho(d.  There  is  also  a  night  school 
in  operation  for  the  benefit  of  those 
o|MM'atives  who  were  depi'ived  of 
earlier  oppoi'tunities  tor  an  educa- 
I  ion. 

I'hree  churches  are  in  the  town 
(d"  Poulan.  Their  doors  are  open  to 
Ihe  mill  families  and  they  feel  no 
embarrassment  in  mixing  and  ming- 
ling with  the  congregations.  Fre- 
quently the  operatives  are  active  in 
the  services  of  the  chui'ch  and  Sun- 
day school. 

There  is  a  good  library  in  the 
(own  that  is  a  source  of  pleasure 
and  l)en(>tit  to  the  mill  people. 

The  management  has  equipped  a 
modern  playground  for  the  use  of 
I  lie  cliildi'en  of  Ihe  mill  village  and 
il  is  a  source  of  nnich  amusement 
lo  till'  little  ones. 

.Music  is  encouraged  in  llic  village, 
and  a  teacher  is  nviintained  for 
lliosi'  who  desii-e  inst  r'ucfion.  In 
Mil'  line  of  sports  baseball  is  the 
111  OS  I  attractive  and  most  popular. 
A  ;iood  team  is  supported  and  some 
Ni'iy  hotly  conteslerl  gimes  are 
[ilaycd. 

Till'  Poulan  .Mills  li;i\e  aijopled 
I  III'  iiolicy  of  gi'oup  insurance  and 
all  eini)loyees  are  insured  free  of 
charge  lo  them.  The  family  of  the 
operative  receives  all  the  benefits 
from  these  policies. 
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MELVlLLi:   \IA\LFA(;rURl\(;  COMPANY  NO.   1,  (HEKR^  VILLIv  N.  C. 


The  Melville  Mamir.icliii'ing  (imii- 
pany  has  two  plants,  nne  located  at 
Cherryville,  N.  C,  and  I  he  otluM'  at 
Lincolnton,  N.  G.  The  cai)ilal  sfock 
of  the  company  is  $250,000.  The 
executives  of  the  Melville  Manufac- 
turing Company  are:  R.  C.  McLean, 
president;  J.  Frank  Love,  of  Lin- 
colnton, secretary  and  treasurer;  R. 
D.  Homesley,  superintendent  of  the 
plant  at  Cherryville. 

The  Melville  Manufacturing  Cnm- 
pany's  plant  at  Cherryville  is  of 
modern  mill  construction,  in  splen- 
did physical  condition.  Constantly 
the  management  is  on  the  lookout 
for  improvements  and  changes  that 
v^nll  keep  their  mills  up-to-date  and 
modern  as  to  buildings  and  equij)- 
ment.  There  are  5,000  spindles  in 
operation  at  this  plant.  The  prod- 
ucts are  30-2  warps  and  skeins.  One 
hundred  and  hffy  persons  are  em- 
ployed in  the  mills.  Many  of  them 
have  been  in  the  employ  of  the  mills 
since  they  first  started  and  are 
skilled  operatives.  Working  condi- 
tions are   healthy  and   comfortable, 


as  one  may  (il)ser\('  I'rnni  (he  |)leas- 
ant  faces  and  vigorous  bodies  of  the 
operatives.  These  people  are  in- 
telligent, interested  in  their  work 
and  veiy  loyal  to  their  mills. 


Icr  from  deep  dr'iven  I'ells.  This  is 
liijx'd  into  the  cottages.  Electric 
lights  ai'e  furnished,  and  while  there 
is  11(1  sewerage  a  system  of  septic 
tanks,  which  is  used  in  the  village, 


The  management  has  built  nice  keeps  the  place  perfectly  sanitary 
Ihree  to  five-room  cottages  for  the  and  healthful.  Each  cottage  has  a 
use  of  their  operatives.  There  is  an  plot  for  a  home  vegetable  garden, 
abundant  supply  of  pure  fresh  wa-   and  plenly  of  front  yai'd  for  plant- 
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ing  flowers.  The  people  manifest  a 
good  deal  of  civic  pride  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  village  and  make  an 
effort  to  keep  their  homes  and 
I)remises  neat  and  clean. 

Since  the  mill  is  within  the  city 
limits  of  Cherryville  there  is  no 
necessity  for  building  schools  in  the 
village,  as  the  children  of  the  oper- 
atives enjoy  all  the  privileges  of  the 
city  schools.  There  is  a  good  at- 
tendance from  I  he  village.  The 
children  averages  along  with  those 
from  any  other  section  of  the  town, 
being  just  as  apt  and  intelligent  in 
their  work  and  just  as  active  and 
full  of  life  in  their  play  and  sports. 

The  Melville  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany's plant  at  Lincolnton  is  not  yet 
in  operation,  having  only  been 
erected  in  this  year,  1923.  The 
buildings  are  of  the  latest  mill  con- 
sliuclion,  with  every  detail  worked 
out  very  carefully.  The  most  ap- 
proved systems  of  ventilating, 
heating,  humidifying,  etc.,  have 
been    installed. 
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Saxony  Spinning  Company 


The  Sixony  Spiiiiiing  Company 
was  foundod  in  1910  at  Lincolntnn 
N.  C,  by  tlio  la(e  Edgar  Love,  a  tex- 
tile innnufacturer  well  known 
Ihroughout  the  State  for  his  pro- 
gressive ideas  and  fine  business 
ability. 

The  Saxony  Spinning  Company 
has  been  under  practically  the  same 
management  since  it  first  started 
operation,  for,  upon  the  death  of 
Mr.  Edgar  Love,  lie  was  succeeded 
as  president,  treasurer  and  manager 
of  the  company  by  his  son,  J.  Frank 
Love,  who  has  proven  himself  a 
worthy  successor  to  his  father.  Mr, 
J.  Frank  Love  maintains  the  same 
broad  views  and  democratic  ideas 
in  regai'd  to  the  running  of  the  Sax- 
ony Spinning  Company  and  dealing 
with  his  help  as  those  held  by  his 
father.  He  is  known  and  loved  by 
his  operatives,  many  of  them  have 
known  him  since  childhofid  and  af- 
fectionately call  him  '"Frank,"  or 
"Mr.  Frank;""  he  won  (heir  admira- 
tion and  love  when  as  a  young  man 
he  used  to  be  captain  of  the  base- 
ball team  and  entered  into  all  other 
sports  and  amusements  of  the  vil- 
lage. Even  today  he  is  equally  as 
interested  in  bettering  the  condition 
of  his  operatives  as  in  the  making 
of  dollars  for  the  mills.  However, 
it  is  a  foregone  conclusion,  to  those 
who  understand  such  things,  that  he 
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will    be    most    successful    financially  ony    Spinning    Company    are     H.     C. 

because   of   the   loyalty   of   his    fine  Mcl^ean,    secrelai-y;    J.    S.    Slamey, 

class    of    operatives.     11     has    been  suijerintendent.       These     gentlemen 

demonstrated  beyond  question  that  ai'e  heartily  in  sympathy  with  any 

those  operatives  who  ai'e  well  treat-  movement    of    Mr.    Love's     for    the 

ed,  who  woi'k  under  iiealtiiful,  com-  development  uf  liie  business  and  for 
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foitabie  conilitions,  live  in  good 
liomes  and  are  paid  good  wages,  and 
who  are  contented  and  happy,  are 
liie  ones  who  take  the  most  interest 
in  their  work  and  become  the  most 
efficient  opei'atives. 

The  otiiei'  executi\('s  of  the  Sax- 


the  betterment  of  living  and  work- 
ing conditions  foi'  the  operatives. 

The    Saxony    Spinning    Company 
has  a  capital  stock  of  $1-50,000.    The 


buildings  are  of  brick,  two  stories, 
of  modern  mill  construction  with 
due  consideration  given  to  making 
working  conditions  of  the  very  best. 
The  equipment  consists  of  5,760 
spindles  which  are  engaged  in  pro- 
ducing GO-2  combed  yarns.  The  ma- 
chineiy,  like  the  buildings,  is  up- 
to-date  and  of  a  type  to  obtain  the 
greatest  efficiency  with  the  least  ef- 
fort on  the  part  of  the  operative. 

One  hundred  and  thirty  opera- 
tives are  employed  in  the  mills,  and 
the  splendid  conditions  under  which 
they  work  are  reflected  in  flK'ir 
general  appearance.  Their  quick 
movements,  good  coloring  and  inter- 
ested expressions  are  all  indicative 
of  their  environment  and  the  way 
they  live. 

The  mills  are  located  just  outside 
the  city  limits  of  Lincolnton  and  the 
management  has  only  built  about 
:U)  houses  in  their  village  for  a  luim- 
ber  of  the  operatives  own  their 
iioines,  or  prefer  to  live  in  the  town. 
The  very  pretty  little  mill  village  is 
quite  attractive  in  appearance  and 
is  kept  neat  and  clean.  The  houses 
are  excellent,  of  a  modern  type  of 
architecture,  with  all  city  conveni- 
ences such  as  lights,  water,  sewer- 
age, baths,  screens,  etc 
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American  Yarn  &  Processing  Company 
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Tlio  AiiKM'ican  Yarn  ami  IMnccss- 
ing  Company,  of  Mt.  Holly,  N.  (]., 
are  under  the  managenKMit  of  C.  E. 
Tlutcliison,  fofniei'  president  of  the 
Anieiican  Cotton  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation and  former  president  of 
the  Cotton  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion of  Noi'th  Cai'olina. 

He  is  rated  as  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  cotton  manufacturing  indus- 
try of  the  South  and  has  been  uni- 
formly successful. 

Mr.  Hutchison  had  for  a  number 
of  years  operated  several  yarn  mills 
at  Mt.  Holly,  N.  C,  and  with  fore- 
sight of  the  future  of  the  textile 
industry  of  the  South,  built  the 
American  Processing  Company  with 
the  ultimate  idea  of  dyeing,  bleach- 
ing and  mercerizing  his  yarns. 

In  1920  he  consolidated  his  mills 
and  his  mercerizing  plant  into  the 
American  Yarn  and  Processing 
Company  with  a  capital  stock  ot 
$2,000,000. 

The  ijlanis  which  were  merged 
were  as  follows: 

The  American  Processing  Com- 
pany, a  recently  built  mercerizing 
plant  which  was  equal  in  equipmeni 
to  any  in  this  country. 

Ninis  Manufacturing  (;onii»any, 
with  8,100  spindles  on  KTs  lo  20's 
yarn,  cable  and  button  coid. 

Woodlawn  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, Willi  10,080  si)indles  on  40's  to 
50's  combed  yarns. 

Alsace  Maiuifacturing  Company, 
with  5,(500  spindles  on  20  single  anrl 
two-ply  yarns. 

Adrian    Manufacturing    Company, 


Willi    i;j,05l)   spindles  on   50's   to  80"s 
combed  yarns. 

Union  Cotton  Mills  at  Maiden,  N. 
C.  with  10.280  spindles  on  .30  two- 
ply  warps,  tubes  and  skeins. 

Madora  Mills,  with  10,000  spindles 
on  60's  to  80"s  combed  yarns,  was 
under  construction  at  that  time  and 
was  included. 

It  is  a  splendid  group  of  mills  that 
have  always  made  yarns  of  superior 
quality  and  they  had  always  been 
kept  in  good  repair. 

The  American  Yarn  and  Process- 
ing Company  has  since  the  merge*' 


added  machinery  to  several  of  these 
plants  and  now  has  G3,000  spindles, 
in  addition  to  their  mercei'izing 
I)lant. 

Insteau  of  manufacturing  yai--3 
to  be  mercerized  by  plants  in  the 
North,  Mr.  Hutchison  mercerizes  his 
yarns  and  sells  them  at  a  mucli 
higher  price,  thereby  doing  the 
ers  had  been  doing  with  the  yarns 
things  that  the  Northern  merceriz- 
ers  had  been  doing  with  the  yarns 
they  purchased  from  him. 

He  was  one  of  the  pioneers  in 
I  his   kind    of  woi'k   and    his   success 
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has  encouraged  olhers  to  lake  simi- 
lai'  steps. 

The  officers  of  the  American  Yarn 
and  Processing  Company  ai-e  as  fol- 
lo\v{  President  and  treasurer,  G. 
E.  L-.tchison;  vice-president,  I.  C. 
Lowe;  secretary  and  assistant  treas- 
urer, J.  M.  Hatch. 

The  superintendents  are:  Mercer- 
izing plant,  H.  Gahan;  Adrian  and 
Madora  Mills,  Milton  Ensor;  Alsace 
and  Woodlawn  Mills,  R.  E.  Starnes: 
Mims  Mills,  J.  F.  Outen. 

The  group  picture  above  gives  an 
idea  of  the  class  of  mills  that  com- 
pose the  American  Yarn  and  Proc- 
essing Company.  They  manufacture 
a  wide  range  of  yarns  from  20's  to 
80's,  and  include  both  combed  and 
carded  yarns. 

A  large  per  cent  of  the  yarns 
they  mercerize  go  to  the  hosiery 
manufacturers  of  the  South,  who 
have  from  experience  learned  the 
high  qualify  of  the  yarns  made  and 
mercerized  under  the  management 
of  Mr.  Hutchison. 

Mt.  Holly  is  favorably  located  for 
an  enteriii'ise  of  this  kind,  being  on 
the  Catawba  river,  which  furnishes 
an  adequate  supply  of  water,  and 
upon  both  the  Seaboard  Air  Line 
Railway  and  the  Piedmont  &  North- 
ern Railway. 

The  American  Yarn  and  Process- 
ing Company  do  not  entirely  con- 
fine themselves  to  their  own  yarns 
and  at  times  purchase  and  mercer- 
ize the  pi'oducts  of  neighboring 
mills  which  are  not  connected  with 
mercerizing  plants. 
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American  Yarn  and  Processing  Co. 


MOUNT  HOLLY  SCHOOL  THAT  CHILDREN  OF  AMERICAN  YARN  AND  PROCESSING  COMPANY  MILLS  ATTEND 


The  employees  of  the  mills  of  the 
American  Yarn  &  Processing  Com- 
pany came  from  the  mountains  and 
small  farms  induced  by  the  prospect 
of  steady  employment  at  good  wages 
as  contrasted  with  their  precarious 
living  upon  the  farms. 

Some  came  also  because  of  the 
better  living  conditions  afforded  by 
comfortable  mill  homes  and  the  op- 
portunity for  their  children  to  se- 
cure an  education  in  the  school  of 
Mount  Holly. 

They  found  Mt.  Holly  a  thriving 
and  prosperous  town  and  they  also 
found  well  kept  mills  operated  by 
men  who  had  an  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  themselves  and  their 
children  and  who  delighted  in  seeing 
that  living  and  working  conditions 
were  the  best. 

Seldom  has  a  family  come  to  these 
mills  and  then  returned  to  the 
farms  and  that  fact  is  evidence  that 
their  living  and  working  conditions 
are  good. 

Few  realize  the  part  that  the  cot- 
ton mills  of  North  Carolina  have 
jjlayed  in  reducing  illiteracy  but  in 


the  years  prior  to  the  present  edu-  roads  and  therefore  many  children 

cational  and  good  roads  movement,  failed    to    attend.     There    were    no 

the   children   of   the   farms   had    to  compulsory   education,    as    there    is 

depend    upon    small    "one-teacher"  now,  because  it  was   impossible  to 

schools    which    could    only   be    at-  force  children  to  attend  schools  at 

tended    by   going    miles     over    bad  great  distances  from  their  homes. 
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Wherever  men  like  C.  E.  Hutchi- 
son built  mills,  they  also  built 
schools  because  they  realized  that 
only  through  education  could  they 
develop  the  high  type  of  mill  oper- 
ative that  would  be  needed  when 
the  South  began  to  manufacture 
finer  yarns  and  to  bleach  and  dye 
and  mercerize  them. 

Those  who  manufactured  yarns 
under  the  conditions  of  twenty 
years  ago  with  unskilled  and  ineffi- 
cient labor  can  but  marvel  at  the 
development  of  the  industry  and 
the  development  of  the  mill  oper- 
ative. 

Tliose  who  twenty-five  years  ago 
said  that  the  South  could  only  man- 
ufacture the  coarsest  goodss  now 
marvel  at  such  a  plant  as  the 
mercerizing  mill  of  the  American 
Yarn  and  Processing  Company. 

The  yarns  produced  by  this  com- 
pany have  earned  a  reputation  for 
uniform  high  quality  and  rank  with 
the  best  produced  in  other  sections 
of  the  country.  Mr.  Hutchison  al- 
ways insists  upon  quality  of  output. 
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HURLINGTON  SCHOOL   1  HAT  AURORA  5IILL  CHILDREN  ATTEND 


The  Holt  family  were  ninnng  the 
pioneer  cotton  manufacturers  of 
the  South,  llieii'  eai'ly  mills  having 
been  buill   aiduinl  Burlington,  N.  G. 

Three  generations  of  Holts  have 
engaged  steadily  in  the  manufacture 
of  cotton  fabrics  and  wherever  a 
Holt  industry  is  found,  there  will 
be  found  frequent  instances  wiiere 
operatives  for  three  generations 
have  been  employed  steadily  by  the 
same  mills. 

They  have  always  specialized  in 
the  manufacture  of  colored  goods 
and  are  today  operating  many  col- 
ored goods  mills  in  Alamance 
county. 

One  branch  of  the  family,  Law- 
rence S.  Holt  &  Sons  are  proprietors 
of  the  Aurora  Cotton  Mills  at  Bur- 
lington. Eugene  Holt  is  the  active 
head  of  its  affairs,  assisted  by  his 
brother,  Lawrence  H.  Holt,  Jr.  Law- 
rence S.  Holt  &  Sons  have  other 
industrial  interests  in  the  State, 
among  which  are  the  Gem  Cotton 
Mills,  of  Gibsonville,  N.  C. 

The  Aurora  Cotton  Mills  are  the 
largest  and  one  of  the  oldest  mills 
of  Bui'lington.  They  are  a  develop- 
ment of  a  small  plant  purchased  in 
1885  by  Lawrence  S.  Holt  and  en- 
larged from  time  to  time.  Today 
they   have   an   equipment   of    19,144 


plele  dyeing,  bleaching  and  liiiisli- 
spindles  and  817  looms,  widi  cnni- 
ing  departments. 

The  main  building  of  the  mills  is 
580  feet  in  length  and  150  feel  wide, 
two  stories  high.  More  than  500 
people  are  employed  and  the  daily 
output  is  35,000  yards  of  ginghams. 
These  are  sold  under  the  "Aurora" 
trade-mark  and  are  unexcelled  any- 
where in   tlie  counfrv  in   excellence 


lit  cimstruction  and  superior  w'ork- 
manship  and  fastness  of  colors,  as 
well  as  in  beauty  of  pattern  or  de- 
sign. The  buildings  of  the  plant, 
like  the  equipment,  have  been  re- 
modeled and  kept  up  to  date  in 
every  respect.  Modern  systems  of 
ventilation,  lighting  and  heating  in- 
sure the  health  and  comfort  of  the 
operative.  Sanitary  drinking  foun- 
tains   supi)Iied    with    pure    running 
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water  from  an  artesian  well,  fur- 
nish throughout  the  mills  a  com- 
plete wafer  supply  and  are  an  added 
safeguard  to  the  health  of  the  oper- 
atives. 

No  section  of  Burlington  is  cleaner 
or  better  kept  than  that  in  which 
the  Aurora  Mills  and  mill  village 
are  situated. 

The  Aurora  Mills  employees  live 
in  the  neat,  pretty  homes  that  have 
been  provided  by  the  company  for 
its  employees.  There  are  something 
like  one  hundred  of  these  houses. 
All  are  kept  in  good  repair  and  are 
comfortable  and  convenient. 

All  the  mill  cottages  are  supplied 
with  pure  artesian  water,  septic 
sewage  disposal  outfits  have  been 
placed  on  the  premises  and  every- 
thing is  most  sanitary  both  inside 
and  out  of  the  housess.  Front  and 
back  yards,  streets  and  alleys  all 
<iemonstrate  the  civic  pride  mani- 
fested by  the  mill  people  in  making 
their  village  a  model  of  cleanliness 
and'  sanitation.  Each  cottage  or 
house  has  ample  space  for  flowers 
and  gardens,  shade  trees  have  been 
planted  along  the  streets,  all  of 
which  lend  an  air  of  peace  and  con- 
tentment to  the  villaee. 

Being  located  in  the  centi'al  sec- 
tion of  Burlington,  the  Aurora  Mills 
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AURORA  ^IILL  OF  LAU  RENCE  S.  HOLT  &  SONS,  BURLINGTON,  N.  C. 


havo  not  found  it  necossary  to  pro- 
virlo  schools  anrl  cliurchos  for  their 
operativps  and  thfir  families.  Bur- 
lington is  possessed  of  one  of  the 
hest  systems  of  graded  schools  in 
tlie  State,  to  say  nothing  of  its  in- 
slifufions  of  high  learning.  Cjiij- 
di'en  from  the  Aurora  Mills  villagf 
have  free  and  equal  access  to  all 
these  schools  and  nowhere  could 
one  find  hefter  educational  advan- 
tages. 

In  the  way  of  religious  advan- 
tages and  opportunities  the  people 
of  the  mills  are  well  cared  Uiw 
Splendid  edifices  throughout  fln' 
city  are  cordial  in  their  welcome  In 
these  people.  Many  of  the  opera- 
fives  are  active  in  the  affairs  of  I  he 
churches     where       they     worship. 

In  regard  to  welfai'e  work  and  ef- 
forts to  improve  the  condilions  of 
lahoi'  Lawrence  H.  Holt  stands  out 
I)rominen(ly,  being  among  the  first 
cotton  manufactui'ers  in  the  South 
to   \y,\\  wages  wholly  in  monev  and 


not   in   trade   checks   and   stoi'e   ac-  The     people     employed     in     these 

counts.     Mr.   Holt   is  also  a   pioneer  mills  are  a  fine  lot  of  citizens,  loyal 

in  reducing  hours  of  labor  and  the  and  industrious.     Many  of  them  are 

instigator  of  many  other  reforms.  saving  out  of  their  wages  and  have 
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nice  savings  accounts.  The  manage- 
ment is  proud  of  the  fact  that  their 
operatives  stay  with  them,  having 
no  desire  to  make  a  change.  It  has 
always  been  the  policy  of  the  mills 
lo  fill  the  more  responsible  positions 
with  men  in  the  mills  who  have 
worked  themselves  up  from  I  he 
ranks.  Every  operative  knows  that 
I  here  is  an  opportunity  for  advance- 
ment, and  promotion  for  him  if  he 
is  sufliciently  ambitious  to  climb  up. 
A  spirit  of  loyally  to  the  manage- 
ment and  to  their  mills  is  charac- 
Icristic  of  the  operatives  at  Aurora 
Mills.  For  three  generations  the 
Holts  of  Alamance  County  and  their 
employees  have  worked  together, 
maintaining  toward  each  other  a 
s[)iril  of  justice  and  fair  play  not 
always  found  in  industrial  commu- 
nities. 

The  old(M'  men  in  I  he  mills  grew 
up  with  Lawrence  S.  Iloll  and  have 
always  looked  upon  him  as  a  friend 
and  the  younger  men  have  felt  the 
same   way    towards   his   sons. 
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These  mills  were  founded  in  1898 
by  A.  A.  Shuford  and  associates;  lo- 
cated at  the  little  mill  village  of 
Brookford,  Cawtaba  county,  N.  o., 
an  ideal  place  for  a  cotton  mill  and 
mill  village,  just  two  miles  from 
Hickory,  N.  C,  a  thriving  little  in- 
dustrial center. 

The  ofTicers  of  the  Brookford  Mills 
Co.,  are:  C.  A.  Brannan,  president; 
A.  P.  Redmond,  vice  president  and 
treasurer,  as  well  as  manager;  J.  B. 
Duval,  secretary  and  assistant  treas- 
urer; H  F.  Moody,  superintendent 
The  actual  management  of  the  mills 
devolve  upon  Mr.  Duval  and  Mr. 
Moody.  These  gentlemen  are  exe- 
cutives of  splendid  judgment  and 
progressive  ideas  and  under  their 
careful  management  the  mills  have 
been  most  prosperous.  While  Mr. 
Braman  and  Mr.  Redmond  are  net 
always  on  the  spot  they  are  thor- 
oughly in  sympathy  with  the  poli- 
cies of  the  secretary  and  superin- 
tendent. 

The  mill  is  a  five  story  brick 
building  of  the  day  light  type.  A 
careful  line  of  replacement  and  re- 
newal is  going  on  in  the  mills  all 
the  time  as  it  is  the  purpose  of  the 
management  to  keep  both  mill  build- 
ings and  equipment  thoroughly 
modern  and  up  to  date  all  the  time. 
The  equipment  consists  of  18,368 
si)indles  and  6.32  looms  and  the  pro- 
ducts are  high  grade  coi'duroys  and 
convertibles.  The  working  condi- 
tions in  the  mills  are  all  that  could 
be  desired  in  the  way  of  pleasant 
environments,  health  and  comfort. 

Five  hundred  and  fifty  persons 
are  em[)Ioyod  in  the  Brookford  mills 
These  live  with  their  families  in  the 
pretty  mill  village  which  the  man- 
agement has  built  for  its  operatives. 
The  population  of  the  village  is  ap- 
proximately 750.    The  company  has 
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BROOKFORD  MILLS 

built  140  homes,  frame  cottages  va-  as  boarding  houses  or  hotels.  All  fortable  and  conveniently  arranged, 
rying  in  size  to  meet  the  needs  of  these  houses  are  equipped  with  nicely  painted  and  kept  in  perfect 
the  families.  There  are  also  two  baths,  sewerage,  running  water  and  condition.  Each  one  has  the  usual 
large  houses  of  24  rooms  each  used  electric  lights.    Each  cottage  is  com-  complement   of  ground   for  raising 

vegetables,  fruit,  etc.,  and  in  the 
^  front  space  for  flowers  and  shrubs. 
A  definite  line  of  welfare  work  is 
carried  on  at  the  mills,  a  trained 
worker  comes  from  Hickory  twice 
a  week  to  instruct  and  assist  the 
people  of  the  community  in  move- 
fuents  for  their  improvement  and 
'.'ulture.  Through  her  efforts  vari- 
ous clubs  and  organizations  have 
been  formed  for  the  entertainment 
of  the  community  and  the  social 
side  of  life  has  been  well  develop- 
ed. There  are  lectures,  debating 
societies,  socials,  games,  etc.  The 
Hommunfy  House  is  the  center  of 
iill  village  activities.  The  results 
of  this  work  are  most  satisfactory; 
the  management  has  long  since  dis- 
covered that  a  healthy,  happy,  satis- 
fied operative  is  a  most  necessary 
factor  in  the  development  and  suc- 
cess of  any  business.  They  feel  that 
expenditures  for  the  pleasure  and 
comfort  of  their  people  are  abso- 
lutely essential  and  they  are  doing 
more  and  moi'o  along  this  line  all 
the  time. 

A  splendidly  equipped  new  school 
building  gives  one  the  idea  of  the 
educatioiKil  status  of  the  mills.  The 
building  has  been  built  and  equipped 
and  maintained  by  the  Brookford 
Mills.  Six  teachers  are  employed, 
paid  conjointly  by  the  mills  and 
county,  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  pupils  are  in  attendance.  After 
the  cliiklren  finish  the  grades  in  this 
school  lliey  have  access  to  the  high 
schools  of  Hickory  and  frequently 
they  go  straight  through  the  higher 
grades.  A  night,  school  for  illiter- 
acy and  the  study  of  textiles  is 
maintained  by  the  mills  under  the 
direction  of  competent  instructors. 
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IJROOKFOIID,  \.  C. 

The  religious  side  of  the  village  by     the   mills   and     denominations,  are    actively    engaged    in    religious   basket  ball  has  a  large  following.    A 

life  is  taken  care  of  by  the  erection  Each     has  a  good  Sunday     School,  works.                                                        Boy  Scout  troop  is  a  source  of  plea- 

of  two  neat,  comfortable  churches,  Young  and  old  alike  are  interested  Athletics  and  sports  and  encour-  siure   and   instruction   for   the   boys 

built  by   the   mills  and   maintained  in  the  affairs  of  the  church,  many  aged.    Baseball  is  very  popular  and  of  the  community. 

Marietta  Knitting  Company 
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MARIETTA  KNIl TING  COMPANY,  MARIETIA,  GA. 


In  1898  an  industry  of  which  Ma- 
rietta, Ga.,  and  surrounding  country 
is  very  proud,  was  founded  by  the 
Northcutts.  Marietta  is  a  historic 
little  city  and  it  is  certain  there 
must  be  a  reason  for  her  pride  in 
•iny  industry.  The  Marietta  Knitting 
/Company  is  one  of  which  the  town 
is  proud  and  it  deserves  the  fine 
things  said  of  it. 

The  mill  building  is  of  modern 
<;onstruction,  the  main  i)art  being 
three  stories,  built  of  brick,  with 
numerous  windows  to  let  in  light, 


sunshine  and  fresh  air.  The  ma- 
chinery has  been  replaced  and  sup- 
plemented from  time  to  time,  keep- 
ing the  equipment  constantly  up 
to  date.  High  grade  half  hose_  "Ra- 
dium" trade  mark,  is  made. 

Two  hundred  and  twenty-five  em- 
ployees, principally  girls  and  wo- 
men, are  employed  in  the  opera- 
tion of  the  250  knitting  machines. 
The  company  has  a  capital  stock  of 
$125,000.00. 

The  officers  of  the  Marietta  Knit- 
ting Company  are  R.  H.  Northcutt, 


president;  Ralph  W.  Northcutt,  vice 
president;  Guy  H.  Northcutt,  secre- 
tary and  treasurer;  .James  J.  Daniel, 
superintendent.  There  has  been  no 
change  in  management  since  the  or- 
ganization of  the  mill.  Constantly 
there  has  been  a  steady  growth  and 
expansion,  with  always  a  desire  to 
improve  the  quality  of  the  goods 
manufactured. 

There  is  a  nicely  furnished  re- 
creation room  in  the  mill;  a  piano 
is  included  in  the  furnishings  and 
music   is   encouraged.     There   is   a 


good  Y.  W.  C.  A.  and  sports  of  all 
kinds  are  encouraged.  There  are 
playgrounds  and  parks.  The  opera- 
tives enjoy  all  the  privileges  of  the 
city  for  pleasure,  worship  and  en- 
tertainment. 

The  operatives  are  above  the  av- 
erage in  intelligence  and  ability. 
They  are  well  paid,  work  under 
excellent  conditions  and  are  con- 
tented and  happy.  They  appreciate 
the  liberal  policies  of  the  manage- 
ment and  the  interest  manifested  in 
them. 
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WHITNEL  COTTON  HULLS,  LENOIR,  N.  C. 


This  group  of  cotton  mills  are 
under  practically  the  same  man- 
agement. The  Hudson  Manufactur- 
ing Company,  located  at  Lenoir,  N. 
C,  was  founded  in  1904.  The  capi- 
tal stock  is  $200,000.  The  officers 
are:  President,  J.  G.  Seagle;  secre- 
tary and  treasurer,  J.  L.  Nelson; 
assistant  secretary  and  treasurer,  J. 
L.  Nelson,  .Jr.;  superintendent,  B.  B. 
Hayes. 

The    mills    are    of    standard    mill 
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construction  with  due  consideration 
given  to  making  them  healthful  and 
pleasant  for  the  operatives.  The 
equipment  consists  of  5,000  spindles 
and  the  products  are  skeins  and 
cone  yarns,  24s  to  30s.  The  opera- 
tives are  a  good  class  of  help,  most 


of  them  quite  skillful.  They  show 
that  they  are  working  under  pleas- 
ant, comfortable  conditions  by  their 
bright  eyes,  good  coloring  and  fme 
physical  condition. 

A  beautiful  little  village  has  been 
built  in  connection  with  the  Hudson 
Manufacturing  Company's  plant. 
The  pretty  cottages  are  convenient 
and  comfortable,  equipped  with 
lights,  water  and  sewerage  tanks. 
Each  home  has  a  good  plot  of 
ground  to  be  used  as  the  occupant 
sees  fit.  The  entire  village  is  kept 
neat  and  clean  and  made  quite  at- 
rractive  by  the  many  beautiful 
lldwers,  vines  and  shade  trees  that 
have  been  planted. 

Education  is  deemed  most  im- 
portant and  a  fine  large  school 
building  built  conjointly  by  the 
mills  and  county  funds,  and  main- 
tained by  a  special  district  tax,  af- 
fords splendid  opportunities  for  the 
children  of  the  mill  families.  Com- 
petent teachers  are  employed  and 
tliere  are  250  pupils  in  regular  at- 
tendance. A  fine  large  playground 
in  connection  with  the  school  is 
equipped  with  all  kinds  of  play  ap- 
paratus for  the  pleasure  of  the 
children. 

Hudson    Manufacturing    Company 
offers  many  unusual  advantages  to 


their  operatives,  including  fine 
schools,  good  churches,  amuse- 
ments, sports,  a  very  healthy,  pleas- 
ant place  to  work,  comfortable 
homes  and  a  most  helpful  spirit  of 
friendliness  and  co-operation. 

The  Lenoir  Cotton  Mills,  founded 
in  1901  and  located  at  Lenoir,  N.  C, 
have  as  their  executives:  J.  H. 
Beall,  president;  J.  L.  Nelson,  sec- 
retary and  treasurer;  J.  L.  Nelson, 
Jr.,  assistant  secretary  and  treas- 
urer; F.  C.  White,  superintendent. 

The  Lenoir  Cotton  Mills  are  capi- 
talized at  $250,000.  The  equipment 
consists  of  6,720  spindles  and  comb- 
ed and  carded  peeler  yarns  are 
manufactured.  The  same  modern 
ideas  and  methods  are  in  effect  at 
the  Lenoir  Mills  as  in  the  other 
mills  of  the  group.  Nothing  is  left 
undone  that  will  make  for  better 
working  conditions  in  the  mills  or 
for  better  living  condifions  among 
the  mil!  families. 

Since  the  mills  are  located  within 
the  city  limits  of  Lenoir,  it  has  not 
been  deemed  wise  by  the  manage- 
ment to  build  separate  schools, 
churches  and  places  of  amusement 
for  their  people.  The  management 
feels  that  it  is  much  better  for  them 
to  mix  and  mingle  witli  other  citi- 
zens of  the  town  in  their  religious 


worship  and  schools,  as  this  will 
have  a  tendency  to  broaden  and  en- 
lighten them.  An  experienced  wel- 
fare worker  is  employed  by  the 
company  to  direct  and  instruct  the 
mill  people  in  making  their  homes 
more  livable.  Classes  in  domestic 
science  in  sewing,  cooking  and  other 
branches  have  been  of  wonderful 
value  to  the  women  of  the  com- 
munity. 
Moore  Cotton  Mill  Company  is  a 
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third  mill  of  the  chain.  This  plant 
is  located  a  little  outside  of  Lenoir, 
N.  C,  and  together  with  its  mill 
community  form  the  beautiful  little 
village  of  Valmead.  The  site  is 
most  picturesque  with  gently  slop- 
ing hills  and  many  fine  native  shade 
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GRADED  SCHOOL  THAT  CHILDREN  OF  LENOIR  COTTON  MILLS  A  I  I  END 


trees.  The  management  has  ddne  a 
great  deal  to  enhance  the  natural 
beauty  of  the  village  by  laying  out 
streets  and  pavemeTits  and  building 
cottages  of  attractive  designs.  This 
mill  village  is  Cfimi)lete  in  itself 
with  its  good  school,  nice  churches, 
stores  and  community  center. 

The   Moore   Cotton   Mill   Company 
is  capitalized  at  $135,000.  The  equip- 


ment consists  of  5,376  spindles;  tin; 
Ijroducts  are  30s  to  40s  carded  yarns. 
The  buildings  and  the  eciuii)ment  of 
file  M(ioi-e  Mills  is  in  Ihe  snnK^  fme 
l)hysical  condition  as  (liat  of  the 
other  mills  of  the  group.  The  ex- 
ecutives are:  J.  L.  Nelson,  pi'esi- 
dent  and  treasurer;  ,T.  L.  Nelson, 
Jr.,  assistant  treasurer  and  secre- 
tary; A.  Hj.  Selzer,  superinli'iident. 


The  fourth  mill  in  the  cliain  is 
the  Whitnel  Cotton  Mill  Gompanv, 
at,  LiMioir,  N.  C.  G.  F.  Harpei',  of 
Lenoir,  is  president  of  this  organi- 
zation and  the  otluM'  officers  are: 
J.  L.  Nelson,  Lenoir,  N.  C,  secretary 
and  treasurer;  J.  L.  Nelson,  Jr.,  Le- 
noir, assistant  treasurer;  T.  A. 
Wright.  sui)erintendent. 

Till'    W'liilncl    Mills  were    founded 


ml  lia\-e  a  capital  stock  of 
with  an  equipment  of  6,000 


in   1907 
.$L>L'5,000 

s|(indles.  The  plant  is  most  attrac- 
tive in  its  environment  of  green 
hedges,  grassy  lawns  and  fme  shade 
ti'ees.  The  very  atmosphere  of  the 
place  indicates  prosperity.  The 
buildings  and  machinery  are  mod- 
erwi  and  of  a  type  best  adapted  to 
liie    mannfactui'e    of    cotton    yarns 


Wilson  Cotton  Mills 


Wilson,  N.  C,  is  a  splendid  little 
city  with  a  number  of  industrial 
plants.  One  of  the  most  prosperous 
and  progressive  is  the  Wilson  Cot- 
tion  Mills  Co.  This  factory  was 
founded  in  the  early  80's  under  the 
direction  of  A.  Branch.  The  present 
owners  are  R.  G.  Gi'iggs,  president; 
F.  L.  Carr,  secretary  and  treasui'cr; 
George  F.  Shipp_  superintendent, 
and  A.  B.  Deans,  nianager.  The  mills 
have  a  capital  stock  of  $88,000.  Like 
most  of  the  mills  in  North  Carolina 
this  plant  has  been  built  largely 
by  local  capital.  They  have  an 
equipment  of  6,240  producing  spip- 
dles  which  are  engaged  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  20-2  ply  chain  warps, 
cones  and  tubes  and  10-1,  20-1  ho- 
siery yarns. 

The  mill  building  is  of  brick,  two 
story,  with  many  windows  and  fa- 
cilities for  excellent  ventilation  and 
lighting.  From  time  to  time,  as  ne- 
cessary, the  building  has  been  im- 
proved and  brought  up  to  date.  The 
same  thing  may  be  said  of  the 
equipment,  it  being  constantly  re- 
placed with  modern  machinery, 
thereby  making  the  working  condi- 
tions most  satisfactory. 

The  management  appreciates  the 
fact  that  in  order  to  receive  the 
best  value  possible  for  their  money 
expended  they  must  keep  the  mills 
up  to  date,  clean  and  comfortable 
£0  that  their  operatives  may  have 
healthful  working  conditions  as  well 
as  a  pleasant  environment. 

Seventy-five    operatives    are    em- 


ployed in  the  Wilson  Cotton  Mills, 
pi'actically  all  of  whom  live  in  the 
mill  village,  which  has  a  population 
of  200  inhabitants.  The  manage- 
ment has  provided  30  neat,  atti'ac- 
tive  cottages  for  the  workers  and 
their  families.  These  cottages  are 
very  comfortable  and  convenient 
with  all  town  appliances  such  as 
lights,  water  and  sewerage.  Each 
cottage  has  a  pretty  spot  of  fertile 
soil  for  a  garden;  also  a  front  yard 
where  flowers  may  be  grown.  Many 
of  the  operatives  have  been  in  the 
mills  since  its  organizati(jn  and  nat- 
urally feel  very  much  at  home  in 
Ihe  mill  cottages.  They  take  a  deal 
of  pains  to  keep  their  premises  san- 
itary and  make  tilings  look  as  well 
as  possible. 

The  management  encoui'ages 
tiiose  who  are  ambitious  and  ad- 
vance them  in  the  mills  as  fast  as 
they  merit  it.  It  is  an  unwritten 
law  in  most  all  Southern  mills  that 
the  heads  of  the  departments  shall 
be  taken  from  the  rank  and  file  of 
the  mills^  persons  who  have  a  thor- 
oughly pVactical  knowledge  of  the 
textile  business  and  are,  at  the  same 
time,  kindly  disposed  and  patient 
with  their  fellow  workers. 

The  operatives  of  the  Wilson  mills 
are,  as  a  whole,  loyal  and  devoted 
to  their  employers.  While  they 
were  unskilled  and  unable  to  ac- 
complish very  much  when  they  first 
came  to  the  mills,  but  with  the 
kindly  treatment  accorded  them,  to- 
gether with  their  native  wit,   they 


soiin  became  quite  skilled  in  their 
work  and  are  very  proud  of  the 
high  quality  of  goods  manufactured 
by  the  mills. 

Since  the  mills  are  located  in  Wil- 
son tiiwnship  the  mill  hands  enjoy 
all  the  privileges  of  the  town  in  the 
way  of  schools,  churches  and 
amusements.  The  childi'en  of  the 
mill  village  go  right  along  to  the 
public  school  with  the  children  of 
the  best  citizens  of  the  town  and 
hold  their  own  in  their  school  work. 
Frequently  children  from  the  mill 
families  take  a  higher  education 
and  go  into  other  walks  of  life. 

There  is  never  any  labor  trouble 
in  these  mills  as  the  operatives  are 
quite  contented  with  the  deal  they 
ai'e  receiving. 

Tli(>  ojieratives  of  the  Wilson  Cul- 
lon  Mills  live  better  than  tliey  did 
I)efore  coming  into  the  mill  com- 
munity. Many  of  them  came  direct 
from  the  surrounding  country  where 
they  lived  on  little  farms  of  their 
own,  or  were  employed  as  tenants 
on  larger  farms.  In  either  instance 
they  lived  in  poor  homes,  with  only 
the  bare  necessities  of  life,  very 
little  pleasure  and  still  less  ready 
money.  Such  people,  though  untrain- 
ed and  unskilled,  are  apt  and  in- 
telligent and  respond  very  quickly 
to  the  warm  friendliness  of  the  mill 
family  and  in  a  very  short  time  it 
would  be  very  hard  indeed  to  recog- 
nize them  as  the  same  persons  that 
condition.  The  children  of  the 
mill    village    are    just    as    apt    and 


intelligent  and  average  up  as  well 
as  children  fi'om  other  sections  of 
the  town.  They  are  just  as  active 
and  full  (if  life  as  strong,  healthy 
youngstci's  can  be,  luid  are  just  as 
a|il  to  lead  in  liicii'  classes,  atlilet- 
ics,  etc.,  as  any  of  the  other  chil- 
dren. 

A  numlicr  of  ciiurches  of  various 
denominations  are  to  be  found  in 
the  community,  thereby  affording 
I)leasant  jilaces  for  worship  for  the 
mill  people  in  the  denomination  of 
his  choice.  Many  of  the  operatives 
and  their  families  are  active  m  the 
work  of  the  churches  and  Sunday 
schools  and  they  have  their  own  or- 
ganizations for  the  improvement  of 
the   community. 

The  operatives  are  encouraged  to 
keep  their  premises  in  a  neat,  sani- 
tary manner.  There  are  classes  in 
hygiene  and  laws  of  sanitation  are 
taught.  Much  interest  is  manifested 
in  Ihe  raising  of  fine  vegetables  and 
llov/ers,  and  good  housekeeping,  and 
this  interest  is  stimulated  by  the 
ojfering  of  substantial  prizes  in 
these  various  lines. 

Living  is  quite  cheap  in  the  vil- 
lage, as  the  management  does  all 
possible  to  help  reduce  the  cost  by 
furnishing  fuel  at  cost  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  ways. 

Sports  are  encouraged  and  play- 
grounds for  the  children  are  a 
source  of  amusement  as  well  as  af- 
fording healthful  exercise. 
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Falls  Manufacturing  Company 


FALLS  MANUFACTURING  COAIPANY.  GRANITE  FALLS.  N.  C. 


One  of  <he  most  progressive  man- 
ufacturing iTidustries  of  Granite 
Falls,  N.  C,  is  the  splendid  textile 
plant  of  the  Falls  Manufacturing 
Company,  which  was  erected  in 
1917.  There  has  been  no  change  in 
management  since  the  mills  were 
built  and  under  the  watchful  guid- 
ance of  the  executives  who  have 
been  untiring  in  their  efforts  for  the 
prosperity  of  the  mills,  there  has 
been  continuous  growth.  The  offi- 
cers are  all  local  business  men  of 
unusual  ability. 

Most  of  the  capital  stock  of  $200,- 
000  is  owned  by  local  citizens  which 
is  evidence  of  the  confidence  and 
trust  the  people  have  in  the  ability 
of  their  own  people  fo  achieve 
things.  J.  D.  Elliott  is  president  of 
the  company;  L.  T.  Sharp,  vice- 
president;  D.  H.  Warlick,  secretary 
and  treasurer;  W.  E.  Poovey,  super- 
intendent. 

The  buildings  are  of  modern  mill 
construction,  one  story,  brick.  Nat- 
urally such  a  modern  building  has 
the  most  up-to-date  systems  for 
heating,  ventilating,  humidifying, 
and  artificial  lighting,  and  all  con- 
veniences that  make  for  the  best 
working  conditions.  The  equipment 
which  consists  of  6,000  spindles 
driven  by  hydro-electric  power,  are 
equally  as  modern  and  of  a  type  to 
produce  the  very  best  quality  of 
goods  manufactured.  The  output  is 
combed  knitting  yarns,  especially 
for  underwear. 

There  are  about  100  operatives 
employed  in  the  mills,  a  large  num- 
ber of  whom  have  been  with  the 
company  ever  since  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  mills.  These  people  arc 
steady,  industrious  operatives.  They 
are  intelligent  and  interested  in 
their  work. 

The  management  has  built  twen- 
ty-two neat,  comfortable  cottages 
of  the  bungalow  type  of  architec- 
ture for  their  help.  These  houses 
contain  four  and  five  rooms  each, 
neatly  painted  inside  and  out,  with 
plastered  walls,  good  hardware, 
plenty  of   closets,   porches,   electric 


lights,  and  other  town  conveniences. 
There  is  plenty  of  ground  with  each 
cottage  for  raising  vegetables,  fruits 
and  flowers.  Many  of  the  families 
manifest  great  pride  in  their  splen- 
did gardens  and  beautiful  flowers 
and  add  to  the  attractiveness  of 
their  places. 


The  management  tries  to  instill 
civic  pride  in  their  people  and  set 
them  an  example  by  keeping  the 
mill  premises  neat  and  clean.  A 
certain  amount  of  welfare  work  is 
being  done  in  the  village  under  the 
direction  of  the  management.  Sev- 
eral clubs  for  the  advancement  and 


CHURCH  AT  GRANITE  FALLS 


SCHOOL  AT  GRANITE  FALLS 


pleasure  of  the  people  have  been 
formed.  Of  special  interest  is  the 
Girls'  Club  and  the  Boy  Scout  troop, 
both  of  which  are  doing  a  great 
work  in  holding  the  interest  and 
helping  to  mould  the  characters  of 
the  young  people  of  the  commu- 
nity. 

Sports  are  encouraged  and  spon- 
sored, baseball  is  most  popular  but 
basketball,  tennis  and  football  all 
have  a  large  following.  There  is  a 
good  orchestra  composed  of  mill 
operatives  that  is  a  source  of  pride 
and  pleasure  in  the  community. 

Since  the  mills  are  well  inside  the 
city  limits  of  Granite  Falls,  it  is 
unnecessary  for  the  management  to 
provide  special  schools  in  the  vil- 
l;ige  for  the  children  of  the  com- 
munity. Granite  Falls  has  a  good 
school  with  competent  teachers  and 
I  he  children  from  the  village  are 
just  as  bright  and  intelligent  and 
stand  just  as  well  in  their  classes 
as  do  those  from  any  other  section 
of  the  town.  Just  recently  a  splen- 
did new  school  building  has  been 
erected,  modern  in  architecture  and 
combining  all  up-to-date  features  to 
be  found  in  such  buildings.  A  good 
library  is  open  to  the  public  at  the 
school. 

The  mill  families  attend  religious 
services  in  the  various  churches  of 
the  town.  Many  of  them  are  active 
in  church  work  and  affairs  of  the 
Sunday  schools. 

The  management  has  fine  liberal 
ideas  in  dealing  with  their  help. 
They  take  a  very  personal  interest 
in  their  welfare  and  do  all  they  can 
for  their  improvement  and  advance- 
ment. The  operatives  appreciate 
this  interest,  soon  understand  that 
they  are  free  to  go  to  the  office  with 
any  of  their  affairs  for  advice  and 
assistance,  which  is  freely  given  in 
every  instance.  Because  of  this 
friendly  feeling  between  labor  and 
capital  there  is  never  any  friction 
or  disturbance  at  the  mills.  A  high 
standard  of  morality  is  maintained 
in  the  mills  and  the  village  and  the 
people  are  very  loyal  to  the  mills. 
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Carolina  Cotton  Mills 


CAKOLINA  COTTON  MILLS  NO.  1,  MAIDEN,  N.  C. 


The  Carolina  Cotton  Mills  are  lo- 
cated at  Maiden,  N.  C,  and  were 
founded  in  1919  by  B.  M.  Spratt,  Jr. 
The  executives  of  the  company  are: 
W.  B.  Murray,  president;  Dr.  J.  C. 
Whiteside,  vice-president;  G.  E. 
Mauney,  secretary;  B.  M.  Spratt,  Jr., 
treasurer  and  manager;  W.  L.  Hoff- 
ner,  Jr.,  superintendent.  These  gen- 
tlemen have  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  cotton  mill  business  and  un- 
der their  careful  management  the 
mills  have  been  most  successful.  Mr. 
Spratt,  especially,  deserves  a  great 
deal  of  credit  for  the  prosperous 
condition  of  the  mills.  He  is  untir- 
ing in  his  efforts.  Being  a  man  of 
keen  business  ability  and  good 
sound  judgment,  he  has  appreciated 
the  importance  of  healthy,  satisfied 
operatives  and  has  been  equally  as 
zealous  in  providing  good  working 
and  living  conditions  for  his  help  as 
in  making  money  for  the  mills. 

The  capital  stock  of  the  Carolina 
Cotton  Mills  is  $350,000.  The  equip- 
ment consists  of  12,240  spindles, 
which  are  driven  by  electricity.  The 
mill  buildings  are  of  modern  mill 
construction  with  up-to-date  sys- 
them  for  ventilating,  heating,  hu- 
midifying, etc.  Everything  is  kept 
spotlessly  clean  and  sanitary.  The 
160    operatives    show    in    their    fine 


physical  appearance  and  bright  ex- 
pressions that  working  conditions 
are  most  satisfactory.  A  large  per- 
centage of  thorn  have  been  with  the 
mills  since  they  first  started  oper- 
ation. 

The  products  of  the  mills  are  20-2 
ply  tubes,  warps  and  skeins. 

The  operatives  live  with  their 
families,  for  the  most  part,  in  the 
pretty  mill  village  which  has  been 
l)uilt  by  the  management  for  their 
help.    The    village     is    attractively 


situated  and  the  natural  beauty  has 
been  enhanced  by  the  grading  of 
streets,  paving  of  sidewalks,  plant- 
ing of  shade  trees,  etc.  There  are 
.30  operatives  who  have  their  own 
homes.  Sixty  nice,  comfortable  cot- 
tages, equipped  with  water,  sewer- 
age, baths,  lights,  etc.,  have  been 
built  by  the  management.  The  vil- 
lage is  neatly  kept,  all  trash  and 
garbage  is  removed  regularly  and 
everything  is  in  good  condition. 
The  children  fr-om  the  mill  homes 


SUPERINTENDENT'S  HOME,  CAROLINA  COTTON  :\IILLS 


are  privileged  to  go  to  school  in  the 
public  schools.  The  management 
does  urge  the  parents  to  see  that 
Iheii-  children  are  regular  in  at- 
Icndancc  and  try  to  impress  them 
with  the  importance  of  a  good  edu- 
cation. 

The  operatives  enjoy  all  the  ad- 
vantages offered  the  citizens  of 
Maiden,  since  the  mills  are  located 
inside  the  city  limits  of  the  town. 
Besides  these  advantages  they  have 
their  own  organizations  for  pleas- 
ure and  development.  A  good  brass 
band  composed  of  employees  of  the 
mills  is  the  pride  of  the  commu- 
nity. This  band  is  sponsored  and 
equipped  by  the  management.  In- 
deed the  company  always  stands 
squarely  behind  any  movement  that 
makes  for  the  betterment  or  pleas- 
ui-e  of  their  people.  They  are  al- 
ways ready  with  assistance  for  those 
JTidividuals  who  are  deserving. 

There  is  a  very  harmonious  co- 
(iperation  between  the  management 
and  their  help.  They  work  together 
l'<ir  their  mutual  interest.  The  oper- 
alives  appreciate  the  interest  of  the 
(■(iHipany  in  their  personal  affairs 
and  are  very  loyal  to  the  mills.  The 
l)('ople  ai'e  hard  working  and  un- 
usually Ihrifty. 


CAROLINA  COTTON  MILLS  NO.  2,  MAIDEN,  N.  C. 
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Neisler  Group  of  Mills 


PAULINE  MILLS,  INC.,  KINfiS  MOUNTAIN,  N.  C. 


This  group  of  splendid  lilflo 
mills  were  founded  by  C.  E.  Neisler 
and  are  owned  and  operated  by 
iiini.  They  are  located  in  and 
ai'dund  the  little  town  of  Kings 
Mountain  and  their  products  are  as 
nationally  known  as  liie  histoi-ie 
Kings  Mountain  nf  i!('\niul  innaiy 
fame. 

I'auline  Mills,  Inc.,  is  (he  oldest  of 
the  group,  having  l)een  founded  in 
1908.  The  capital  slock  of  this  mill 
is  $400,000.  The  officers  are  C.  E. 
Neisler,  president;  P.  M.  Neisler, 
treasurer;  G.  E.  Neisler,  Jr.,  man- 
ager. Mr.  C.  E.  Neisler,  Sr.,  has 
demonstrated  his  tnie  executive 
alnlily  and  keen  business  judgment 
in  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  his 
manufacturing  interests.  The  young 
men,  his  sons,  are  veritable  '■chips 
off  the  old  block,"  energetic,  enter- 
prising and  |)r(igr('ssi\-e. 


The  Pauline  Mills 
side  the  city  limils  ( 
lain.     The  buildings 


ire  located  in- 
f  Kings  Moun- 
are  of  modern 


mill  construction  with  fine  systems 
of  ventilating,  heating,  lighting,  etc., 
making  working  conditions  both 
healthful  and  pleasant.  The  equip- 
ment consists  of  'i,752  spindles  and 
156  jacquard  looms.  Table  clolhs 
and  napkins  are  Ihe  pr'oducis  of  Ihe 
mills.    One  hundn'd  and  lw('nlv-li\'e 


(ilicralivt's  are  employed.  The  out- 
piil  is  10,000  pounds  per  week. 

Till'  management  has  built  30 
ncal.  comfortable  collages  for  the 
iisi'  iif  their  opeT'alives.  These 
hiiiiscs  ai'c  all  equipped  wilh  lights, 
walcr  and  sewerage.  Each  has 
jilenly  (it  space  for  vegetable  gar- 
den, and  flowers  and  grass  in  front. 
About  one-third  of  Ihe  operatives 
own  f heir  homes  in  Ihe  town,  espe- 
cially the  superintendent,  overseers 
and  heads  of  departments. 

The  children  from  the  Pauline 
Mills  go  to  the  graded  schools  of 
Kings  Mountain  and  arc  just  as  apt 
to  lead  in  their  classes  as  children 
from  any  of  the  other  homes  in  the 
town.  The  mill  people  are  mostly 
nalives  of  the  town  and  nearby  vi- 
cinity. Naturally  they  have  all  the 
privileges  of  citizenshij)  and  mix 
and  mingle  freely  with  other  people 
of  the  town  in  the  churches  and 
elsewhere. 

The  Margrace  Mills,  Inc.,  and  fhe 
Patricia  Mills,  Inc.,  are  located  just 
about  a  mile  from  Kings  Mountain. 
They  are  most  modern  and  up-to- 
date  in  architecture  and  equipment, 
having  been  built  in  1919.  Under 
Ihe  same  management  as  the  Pau- 
line Mills,  Inc.,  the  same  progres- 
siveness  and  fine  democratic  spirit 
is    tnimd    in    them.    The    Margrace 


Mills,  Inc.,  are  capitalized  at  $600,- 
000.  They  have  an  equipment  of 
5,l<Si  s])indles  and  96  wide  looms. 
The  i)roducts  manufactured  are 
bedspreads  of  such  a  sui)erior  qual- 
ity and  beautiful  designs  Ihat  they 
ar'c  nationally  known. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  operatives 
are  employed.  Most  of  these  people 
live  with  their  families  at  Kings 
Mountain  and  come  and  go  on  the 
bus  that  is  operated  free  by  the 
C(imi)any  between  the  two  points. 
The  management  has  built  fifty 
pretty  little  cottages,  however,  for 
the  use  of  those  operatives  who 
prefer   to   live   in   the   mill   village. 

A  graded  school  has  been  estab- 
lished for  the  benefit  of  those  fami- 
lies whose  children  are  unable  to 
go  into  town.  There  are  about  sixty 
childien  in  regular  attendance  at 
Ibis  school.  After  Ihe  grammai- 
grades  those  children  wishing  high- 
er education  attend  Kings  Mountain 
schools. 

The  Patricia  Mills,  Inc.,  are  lo- 
cated so  near  the  Margrace  Mills 
Ihal  they  are  connected  by  a  long 
board  walk.  In  fact,  the  operatives 
in  Ihe  two  mills  may  often  belong 
lo  Ihe  same  families.  The  Patricia 
Mills  are  capitalized  at  $200,000.  The 
equipment  consists  of  170  looms  for 
the     manufactui'(i     of     fhe     famous 


Nip(_)n  na[)kins,  which  are  a  very 
beautiful  quality  of  mercerized 
damask.  The  output  is  10,000  dozen 
napkins  each  w^eek. 

The  l^atricia  Mills  have  no  village 
of  llieir  own.  The  operatives  who 
live  at  Ihe  mills  occui)y  houses  be- 
longing to  the  Margrace  Mills,  and  a 
third  of  them  come  out  on  the  bus 
every  day  from  their  hq«nes  at 
Kings  Mountain.  The  children  from 
the  families  living  at  the  mill  at- 
tend ihe  school  erected  for  the 
Margrace  village. 

The  l^atricia  and  Margrace  Mills 
are  the  especial  pride  of  Mr.  G.  E. 
Neisler,  Jr.  He  is  intensely  inter- 
ested in  the  welfare  of  his  opera- 
lives  as  well  as  the  running  of  the 
mills.  Mr.  Neisler,  Jr.,  is  a  very 
young  man  for  the  responsible  posi- 
tion he  holds,  but  also  is  a  man  of 
unusual  ability.  In  his  quiet,  un- 
assuming way,  he  showed  the  writer 
over  his  plants,  explaiiwng  the  in- 
tricate machinery  in  detail.  By 
accident  the  story  came  out  of  how 
this  young  man  was  educated  for  a 
chemist  but  was  born  with  a  talent 
for  ([(^signing.  He  not  only  opei'ates 
Ihe  mills  in  a  most  successful  man- 
ner but  makes  the  designs  that  are 
used  in  them  for  the  table  cloths, 
nai)kins  and  spreads. 


a!Aiu;i{A(:e  mills,  inc.,  kings  mountain,  n.  c. 
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Cramerton  Mills,  Inc. 


CRAMEIM  ox  MILLS.  INC.,  (RAMEin  OX,  X.  C. 


At  the  bramei'ton  Mills,  Inc.,  Cra- 
merton. N.  C,  Stuart  \V.  Cramer  has 
developed  one  of  the  finest  indus- 
trial communities  in  the  South.  The 
mills  and  the  village  are  represen- 
tative of  the  best  ideas  that  have 
been  incorporated  in  Southern  mill 
building  and  are  a  credit  to  the 
State  and  the  whole  South. 

A  more  ideal  site  could  hardly 
have  been  picked  for  any  residen- 
tial purposes.  Olently  sloping  hills 
with  many  native  trees  afford 
much  natural  beauty,  and  this  has 
been  greatly  enhanced  by  the  skill 
of  the  landscape  architect.  Cramer- 
ton,  with  its  handsome  general  office 
building,  dignified  churches,  mag- 
nificent school,  beautiful  homes, 
some  very  pretentious,  others  more 
modest,  but  all  extremely  attractive 
in  style  of  architeclure,  fine  paved 
streets  and  sidewalks,  all  bordered 
with  shade  trees,  well  kept  lawns, 
closely  clipped  hedges,  clinging 
vines  and  bright  hued  flowers, 
stores,  postoffice  and  railway  station 


in  keeping  with  the  rest  of  the 
(own,  IS  a  remarkaiile  example  of 
community  plaiuiing. 

Everything    at,    Cramerton     gives 
evidence  of  a  splendid  organization. 


at  preseni  an  equipment  nf  G0,()()0 
spindles  for  the  manutacture  of  fini' 
combed  yarns.  A  large  addition  lo 
accommodafe  5,000  additional  spni- 
dles    is   benig   erected.     The    entii'(> 


The  buildings  are  of  standard  mill  yarn  output  is  to  be  woven  into  tin(> 
construction,  with  most  careful  con-  colored  goods  upon  the  completion 
sideration  given  to  making  working  of  the  new  Mayflower  Mills,  which 


conditions  all  that  could  be  desired, 
and  the  1,200  operatives  employed  in 
the  mills  show  by  their  very  ap- 
pearance that  they  are  working  un- 
der ideal  conditions.  A  flne  class  of 
operatives  they  are,  too,  intelligent 
and  skilled.  It  is  easy  to  see  that 
they  arc  happy  and  contented  by 
their  bright  faces  and  cheerful 
manner. 


are  now  being  built.  This  new  mill 
at  Cramerton  will  be  one  of  tiie 
tinest  weaving  plants  in  the  South. 
It  will  be  operated  under  the  su- 
jiervision  of  Stuart  W.  Cramer,  Jr. 
The  initial  equipment  will  be  400 
looms  and  these  will  be  gradually 
added  to  until  2,200  looms  are  in 
operation. 
The  beautiful  village  has  honored 


The  capital  stock  is  $3,000,000,  and  its  founder  by  being  called  Cramer- 
tlie  officers  of  the  company  are: 
President,  Stuart  W.  Cramer;  vice- 
presidents,  C.  D.  Welch  and  Paul 
Woodman;  assistant  treasurer  and 
secretary,  H.  L.  Moore;  treasurer, 
Stuart  W.  Cramer,  Jr.;  superintend- 
ent, G.  C.  Uawson. 

The    Cramerton    Mills,    Inc.,    have 


ton,  and  it  stands  as  monument  to 
his  bi'oad  vision  and  tine  ideals. 
Tliei'c  is  a  population  of  3,000  in- 
habitants. Five  hundred  modern 
cottages  have  been  built  for  the  use 
of  (he  operatives  and  their  families. 
These  houses  are  equipped  with  all 
city  conveniences  such  as  sewerage, 


liglils,  wafer,  bath  and  screens.  None 
of  llie  operatives  own  their  homes; 
Mil'  entire  village  belongs  to  Cra- 
merton Mills,  but  a  number  of  the 
[x'ople  own  small  farms  and  other 
l)i'operty  outside  of  the  village. 
Kach  cottage  has  plenty  of  space  for 
vegetable  garden  and  flowers.  The 
premises  are  beautifully  kept. 

Educational  advantages  are  un- 
usually good  at  Cramerton.  The  550 
children  of  school  age  in  the  village 
arc  indeed  fortunate.  The  manage- 
ment has  erected  a  very  handsome 
school  building,  known  as  the  Cen- 
Iral  School,  18  teachers  are  employ- 
ed, Ihoroughly  competent;  they  are 
paid  by  county  funds  sui)pleinenled 
by  money  from  the  mills. 

There  are  two  nice  churches,  the 
oni'  built  by  the  company  is  quite 
handsome.  A  good  library  is  enjoy- 
ed by  (he  people.  A  Girls'  Building 
is  the  center  of  all  community  work 
for  the  women  and  girls;  domestic 
science  is  taught  in  the  up-to-date 
class  rooms. 


(1)  WOODMAN'S  HALL  AND  COTTAGE;  (2)  SOUTHERN  RAILROAD  BRIDGE  APPROACHING  CRAMERTON:  (3)  RESIDENCE  OF  C.  D.  WELCH; 
(4)  STREET  SCENES  IN  CRASIERTON,  SHOWING  STREET  WORK  IN  PROGRESS;  (5)  THE  INN 
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Manetta  Mills 


(1)  M.  E.  CHURCH:  (2)  MANETTA  MILLS;  (3)  SCHOOL  AND  LODGE  ROOJI;  (4)  BOARDING  HOUSE;  (5)  RESIDENCE  OF  R.  A.  WILLIS,  TREAS. 


The  Manetta  Mills  were  founded 
by  the  late  B.  D.  Heath,  of  Char- 
lotte, N.  C,  in  1896,  on  Fishing  Creeli, 
in  Chester  County,  South  Carolina. 
The  village  was  named  Lando. 

The  active  management  has  for 
almost  twenty  years  been  in  the 
hands  of  a  very  capable  business 
man,  R.  A.  Willis,  who  has  held  the 
position  of  secretary  and  treasurer. 

After  the  death  of  B.  D.  Heath  his 
son,  H.  B.  Heath,  of  Charlotte,  be- 
came president,  but,  like  his  father, 
he  has  left  the  management  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Willis. 

The  mills  are  fortunate  in  havmg 
as  superintendent,  G.  A.  Buchanan, 
a  man  of  long  experience  as  a  cot- 
ton manufacturer  and  one  who 
holds  the  esteem  of  his  employees. 

Lando  has  a  two-mile  railroad, 
which  connects  it  with  the  Seaboard 
Air  Line  at  Edgemoor,  S.  C,  which 
is  on  the  main  line  between  Wash- 
ington and  Atlanta. 


Before  the  founding  of  the  Ma- 
netta Mills,  the  section  of  South 
Carolina  in  which  they  are  situated 
was  a  very  bacliward  and  unpro- 
gressive  part  of  the  State.  The  peo- 
ple were  illiterate,  because  there 
were  no  means  to  make  them  other- 
wise, the  country  was  not  very  pro- 
ductive, and  as  a  whole,  it  was 
what  is  known  as  the  "backwoods." 
Since  I  he  founding  of  the  Manetta 
Mills,  however,  a  great  change  has 
come  about.  Schools  have  been 
built,  and  churches  also,  and  the 
improvement  in  the  people  and  the 
manner  of  living  in  that  section  has 
undergone  a  most  noticeable  change. 

The  Manetta  Mills  own  500  acres 
of  land  which  they  purchased  for 
the  use  of  their  operatives  and  their 
families.  This  land  is  splendid  for 
farming,  and  has  been  divided  up 
into  tracts  which  are  leased  to  men 
with  families,  who  thus  can  be  far- 
mers and  mill  workers  at  the  same 


time.  Farming  is  encouraged  by  the 
mill  management  and  many  of  the 
mill  people  have  cows,  pigs  and 
chickens.  The  mills  have  given 
them  a  splendid  cow  pasture,  and 
no  rent  is  charged  them  for  the  use 
of  this  pasture. 

There  are  almost  two  hundred 
well  kept  cottages  in  the  mill  vil- 
lage with  a  population  of  nine  hun- 
dred people.  The  mill  employs  four 
hundred  people.  The  village  has 
two  churches,  a  Methodist  and  Bap- 
fist  one,  both  of  which  are  flourish- 
ing, and  have  Sunday  schools  and 
Baraca  and  Philathea  organizations. 
The  mill  people  are  enthusiastic 
church  workers,  and  the  church 
services  and  Sunday  schools  are 
always  largely  attended. 

The  operatives  are  enthusiastic 
over  baseball  and  have  a  splendid 
baseball  park  and  a  recreation  park 
which  has  a  band  stand,  pavilion 
and    playgrounds,    have   been    built 


for  the  pleasure  of  the  mill  work- 
ers. The  Manetta  Mills  are  very 
proud  of  its  well-trained  band,  and 
the  mill  management  takes  the 
greatest  interest  in  equipping  this 
band  with  anything  it  may  need. 

The  superintendent  of  the  Ma- 
netta Mills  has  charge  of  all  mill 
village  activities  and  takes  a  great 
interest  in  anything  that  will  add 
to  the  pleasure  of  his  employees. 
He  keeps  in  close  touch  with  each 
family  and  sees  that  they  have  the 
necessary  assistance  when  in  sick- 
ness. 

Many  of  the  people  who  operate 
the  machinery  of  these  mills  have 
been  at  Lando  for  many  years  and  a 
remarkably  small  number  of  them 
ever  leave  because  they  like  the 
living  and  working  conditions 

The  mill  buildings  are  brick  ouild- 
ings  of  standard  mill  construction, 
and  equipped  with  modern  and  effi- 
cient machinery.  ' 
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Barrow  County  Cotton  Mills 


IJARROW    COUNTY  COT! ON  ^IILLS,  WINDER.   CA. 


These  mills,  located  at  Winder, 
Ga.,  have  as  their  executives  J.  M. 
Williams,  president;  T.  A.  Maynard 
and  G.  W.  DeLaPerriere,  vice-presi- 
dents; Lee  S.  Radford,  secretary  and 
treasurer;  F.  C.  Graddick,  superin- 
tendent. 

These  gentlemen  are  progressive 
and  wide  awake,  with  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  textile  business. 
They  appreciate  the  importance  of 
safisfied,  healthy  operatives  in  the 
running  of  any  industrial  business. 
Both  working  and  living  conditions 
are  good  at  the  Barrow  County  Cot- 
ton Mills  and  the  management  has 
impressed  the  employees  with  the 
fact  that  they  are  interested  in  their 
welfare  and  are  anxious  to  do  all 
they  can  for  their  happiness  and 
advancement. 

The  Barrow  County  Cotton  Mills 
are  capitalized  at  $297200.  They 
have  an  equipment  of  10,000  spin- 
dles and  276  looms  and  manufacture 
denims,  cottonades,  stripes,  drills. 
The  buildings  are  of  modern  mill 
construction.  The  main  building  is 
two-story  brick,  78x316  feet,  weave 
room  60x60  feet,  slasher  room  30x50 
feet.  Two  cotton  warehouses,  brick, 
one  with  four  compartments,  one 
with  two  compartments.  The  equip- 
ment is  modern  and  of  a  type  to 
make  for  the  gi'eatest  efTiciency  in 
production. 

Three  hundred  and  twenty-five 
operatives  are  employed  in  the 
mills.  They  show  by  their  healthy 
appearance  the  excellent  conditions 
under  which  they  are  working. 
There  is  nothing  pale  or  anaemic 
'ooking  about  them.  They  are  in 
fine  physical  condition,  are  well 
dressed,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
they  are  interested  in  their  work. 
Many  of  them  are  very  skillful.  The 
management  appreciates  those  who 
are    ambitious    to    rise    above    the 


common  level  of  the  rank  and  file 
of  the  mill  and  give  such  every 
possible  encouragement  and  assist- 
ance. They  are  advanced  as  rapidly 
as  their  ability  will  warrant  and 
positions  of  responsibility  and  trust 
are  filled  from  among  those  oper- 
atives who  prove  themselves  capa- 
ble of  going  ahead  and  doing  things. 
The  mill  village  is  a  part  of  the 
town  of  Winder.  The  population  of 
Winder  is  about  3,000  and  that  of 
the  mill  village  approximately  1,000. 
The  management  has  carefully 
planned  and  developed  their  mill 
village  according  to  their  own  ideas. 
They  have  built  64  cottages  of  three, 
four  and  six  rooms  each,  and  some 
12-room  houses.  The  six-room  cot- 
tages are  used,  for  the  most  pai't,  by 
two  families,  and  the  12-room 
houses  by  four  families.  The  cot- 
tages are  equipi)ed  with  water- 
works. Septic  tanks  have  been  in- 
stalled and  the  management  sees 
that  everything  is  kept  in  a  neat, 
sanitary  way.  Each  cottage  has 
ample  ground  attached  for  the 
growing  of  vegetables  and  a  yard 
in  front  foi'  flowers  and  grass.  Cot- 
ton mill  people  seem  to  have  an 
inherent  love  for  flowers  and  every 
cottage  yard  shows  an  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  occupant  to  beautify  the 
surroundings  with  many  bright 
blossoms.  They  also  seem  to  know 
just  what  to  plant  that  will  give  the 
greatest  return  for  the  least  effort. 
In  most  instances  hardy  zinnias,  pe- 
tunias and  beautiful  yellow  and 
orange  marigolds  are  a  constant 
source  of  pleasure  until  killed  by 
fall  frosts. 

Since  the  mills  are  located  inside 
the  city  limits  of  Winder,  it  natur- 
ally follows  that  the  employees  are 
citizens  of  the  town  and  entitled  to 
all  the  privileges  of  citizenship, 
such   as   sending   their   children    to 


the  good  graded  schools,  attending 
the  several  churches  and  Sunday 
schools,  amusements  and  intellect- 
ual advantages. 

The  75  pupils  from  the  mill  vil- 
lage mix  and  mingle  without  em- 
barrassment with  the  other  children 
in  the  schools.  They  have  also 
proven  themselves  equal  in  average 
to  those  children  from  other  homes 
in  the  town,  and  are  as  frequently 
leaders  in  their  classes. 

While  there  is  no  special  line  of 
welfare  work  carried  on  in  the  vil- 
lage, the  management  is  greatly  in- 
terested in  (he  welfare  of  their  peo- 
ple. Especially  do  they  encourage 
them  in  sports  of  all  kinds  and  out- 
dooi'  exercises.  Baseball  is  the  most 
popular  game  in  the  village.  There 
is  a  fine  baseball  park  named  Fagan 
Park,  in  honor  of  one  of  the  em- 
ployees, Jeptha  Fagan,  who  knocked 
a  ball  over  the  fence  the  second 
time  it  has  been  done  in  five  years. 
The  first  year  the  park  was  used 
by  the  "Million  Dollar"  League. 

There  are  good  playgrounds  for 
the  little  children  of  the  village. 
These  have  been  equipped  with 
swings,  seesaws  and  other  play 
apparatus. 

The  Barrow  County  Cotton  Mills 
also  own  and  operate  a  plant  at 
Lawrenceville,  Ga.  The  executives 
are  the  same — F.  C.  Graddick  is  the 
general  superintendent  and  A.  R. 
Meeks  local  superintendent.  The 
same  fine  policies  and  democratic 
ideas  are  in  evidence  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  Lawrenceville  Mills 
as  are  in  effect  at  the  Winder  plant. 

The  Barrow  County  Cotton  Mills 
acquired  control  and  ownershij)  of 
the  Lawrenceville  Mills  in  1919.  The 
plant  has  about  10,000  spindles  and 
manufactures  only  cotton  yarns  on 
cones  and  tubes;  steam  power  is 
used  to  drive  the  machinery.     The 


mill  building  is  two-story  front  and 
three-story  rear,  substantial  brick 
structure,  80x1,35  feet;  commodious 
cotton  warehouse  and  yarn  jiacking 
house. 

The  mills  are  in  good  physical 
condition  and  the  management  is 
contemplating  extensive  improve- 
ments at  present,  new  spinning 
machinery  being  provided  at  an 
early  date  and  probably  changing 
the  mill  into  a  cloth  manufacturing 
plant. 

Lawrenceville  has  a  population  of 
approximately  2,250  inhabitants  and 
the  mill  village,  which  is  included 
in  that  number,  amounts  to  four  or 
five  hundred  people.  There  are  100 
operatives  in  the  mills. 

The  management  has  developed 
(he  village  and  built  35  cottages  for 
their  people.  These  cottages  are 
I'emodeled  and  kept  in  good  repair 
and  have  all  the  conveniences  of  the 
town.  The  management  has  built  a 
nice  church  in  the  community  for 
(he  use  of  their  people.  The  de- 
nominadon  is  Baptist.  Mill  people 
are  naturally  of  a  religious  turn  of 
mind  and  take  a  great  deal  of  in- 
terest in  all  church  affairs.  There 
is  a  good  Sunday  school  in  connec- 
tion with  the  church.  Of  course, 
the  mill  people  are  free  to  go  to  any 
of  the  town  churches  and  many  of 
them  do. 

The  children  from  the  village  at- 
tend the  town  schools,  as  the  school 
is  very  convenient. 

Since  (he  Lawrenceville  organi- 
ze ion  is  small,  the  management 
does  not  attempt  any  organized  wel- 
fare work  but  (he  general  welfare 
of  the  people  is  very  carefully  con- 
sidiM'ed  and  they  heartily  endorse 
and  supi)ort  any  movement  among 
the  people  which  is  for  the  ad- 
vancement and  benefit  of  the  com- 
munity. 
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The  Hartwell  Mills 


THE  HARTWELL  MILLS  NO.  2,  TO(X:OA,  GA. 


One  of  the  prettiest  little  mills  in 
Georgia,  is  the  Hartwell  Mills  at 
Hartwell,  Ga.  Indeed,  Mr.  John 
Cheatam  declares  there  is  none  bet- 
ter anywhere,  and  Mr.  W.  S.  Thorn- 
ton who  is  vice  president,  secretary 
and  manager  of  the  mills  gives  a 
hearty  endorsement  to  the  state- 
ment. They  have  recently  pui'-"lias- 
ed  a  mill  at  Toccoa,  Ga.,  and  it  will 
be  known  ass  Hartwell  Mills  No.  2. 

Mr.     Cheatam    is   president     and 


treasurer.  Both  he  and  Mr.  Thorn- 
ton are  textile  men  of  wide  experi- 
ence, as  well  as  business  men  of 
keen  j  udgment.  These  statements 
are  emphasized  by  the  prosperity 
of  the  mills  and  the  atmosphere  of 
friendliness  and  good  fellowship 
This  equipment  is  of  the  type  best 
suited  for  the  production  of  sheet- 
ings. 

The  mills  have  a  capital  stock  of 
.$I0.3,.300.  The  building  of  Mill  No.  1  is 


one  story  built  of  brick,  being  erect- 
ed in  1911.  It  is  modern  mill  con- 
struction. The  interior  is  equally  as 
modern  in  the  matter  of  lighting, 
humidify  and  venlilaling.  The 
equipment  consists  of  8,080  spindles 
and  216  looms,  operated  by  steam. 
One  hundred  operatives  find  em- 
ployment in  the  mills  and  make 
their  homes  in  the  pretty  little  mill 
village.  The  village  has  a  popula- 
tion of  about  three  hundred  inhabi- 


tants. Fifty  very  pretty  homes  of 
the  bungalow  type,  as  well  as  some 
two  story  houses,  have  been  erected 
for  the  use  of  the  mill  people. 

While  the  mills  are  located  right 
in  the  heart  of  Hartwell  and  there 
would  seem  to  be  no  need  for  them 
to  have  a  private  school  for  the 
forty  five  children  of  the  mill  com- 
munity, they  have  erected  a  mod- 
ern school  building  and  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  the  teacher. 


Nokomis  Cotton  Mills 


The  Nokomis  Cotton  Mills  are  lo- 
cated at  Lexington,  N.  C.  Organized 
in  1900,  it  has  had  a  most  successful 
career.  The  executives  are:  G.  A. 
Hunt,  Sr.,  president  and  manager; 
J.  T.  Lowe,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

Tlie  mills  are  capitalized  at  $190,- 


NOKO^HS  COTTON  j\HLLS,  LEXINGTON,  N.  C. 

ment  consists  of  15,296  spindles  and 
400  looms  and  the  products  are  pa- 
jama  checks  and  yarns.  The  ma- 
chinery is  driven  by  steam  and  elec- 
tricity. 

Good  wages  are  paid  at  the  No- 
komis Mills  and  the  percentage  of 


000  and  are  of  modern  mill  con- 
struction, two-story,  brick.  Careful 
allention  was  given  in  building  and 
fitting  the  mills  to  employ  those 
devices  which  make  for  the  most 
sanitary  and  healthful  working 
conditions  in  the  mills.    The  equip- 


labor  turnover  is  very  smal!  The 
people  seem  perfectly  satisfied  to 
remain  in  the  employ  of  the  mills, 
some  of  them  having  been  with  the 
company  since  the  mills  first 
started. 
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Swift  Manufacturing  Company 
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In  the  city  nf  Columbus,  Ua.,  the 
magnificent  manufactui'iiis  plant  of 
the  Swift  Manufacturing  Company 
is  located.  The  capital  stock  of  this 
factory  is  $400,000.00.  The  mill 
buildings  are  all  modern  mill  con- 
struction with  every  device  possi- 
ble for  turning  out  goods  of  high 
qualify. 

The  equipment  of  tlie  mill  is  vei'y 
modern.  It  consists  of  .30,000  spin- 
dles and  850  looms.  The  products 
of     the     mill     are     coarse     colored 


goods,  and  improved  Mitcheline 
and  bungalow  bed  spreads.  For 
a  number  of  years  the  Swift  Manu- 
facturing Company  has  manufactur- 
ed Mitcheline  bedspreads.  These 
are  bedspreads  woven  on  jacquard 
looms  so  as  t(i  put  various  kinds  of 
figures  or  patterns  in  them  and  so 
that  the  finished  bedspread  will 
make  an  attractive  addition  to  any 
room.  Recently  the  mill  has  bought 
out  a  heavier  type  of  bed  spread  to 
which    fill'    name   of   bungalow   bed 


spread  has  been  given,  and  these 
lied  spreads  are  also  being  made  in 
what    is    known      as      bolslcr      sets. 

Six  hundi'cd  ami  fitly  pi'(i|ile  are 
employed  in  the  Swift  Manufactur- 
ing mills_  and  they  are  a  sober  in- 
dusti'ious'  set  of  people.  They  take 
a  pride  in  the  beautiful  work  done 
in  the  mills  and  help  fo  keep  uj)  a 
high  standard  of  qualify. 

There  is  no  mill  village  as  the  op- 
eratives and  their  families  have  all 
the  advantages  of  the  city.     There 


is  a  kindly  feeling  existing  between 
the  management  anrl  the  operatives 
that  keeps  the  latter  happy  and  con- 
tented. 

Because  of  the  splendid  business 
ability  and  keen  insight  of  the  exe- 
cutives the  mills  have  been  most 
prosperous.  These  gentlemen  ap- 
pr-eciate  the  value  of  comfortable 
and  healthful  working  conditions 
for  their  employees  and  sec  to  it 
that  these  conditions  exist  in  their 
mills. 


Indian  Creek  Manufacturing  Company 


INDIAN  CREEK  UANUFACTURIN(i  CO^IPANY,  LINCOLNTON,  N.  C. 


The  Indian  Creek  Manufacturing 
Company  is  a  small  yarn  mill  lo- 
caferi  ujion  a  small  i-iver  near  Jjin- 
colnton,  N.  C. 

It  has  a  capital  stock  of  $125,000 
and  have  2,704  spindles,  which  are 
opei*ated  upon  16s  to  24s  cones, 
tubes  and  warps.  They  make  an 
excellent  quality  of  yarn  and  their 
product  finds  a   ready  market. 

D.  P.  Rhodes  is  president  and 
treasurer  and  is  assisted  in  the 
management  of  the  mills  by  his  son, 
Paul  Rhodes,  who  fills  the  position 
of  secretary. 

The    Rhodes     family     have     long 


been  connected  with  fbe  cofton 
manufacturing  industry,  tiie  fafher 
(it  I).  ]'.  Rhodes  built  and  operated 
Iwn  mills  and  he  receiver!  excelleni 
Iraining  in  ilie  liusiness  and  his  son, 
who  is  now  associated  wilh  liim,  is 
being  trained  likewise. 

Mr.  Rhodes  is  now  also  building 
aniitiier  mill  to  be  known  as  the 
Hliodes-Rhyne  Mill,  which  will 
manufacture  wide  goods  for  bed 
sheets  and  also  produce  crinkled  bed 
quilts. 

It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  more 
ideal  site  for  a  col  Ion  mill  Ihan  the 
Iiicturesque  place  selected    for    the 


Indian  (Iri'ck  Manufacturing  C(im- 
pany.  wiiicli  is  located  (in  well 
drained  T'oUing  hills  and  siiri'niindcd 


lere  the  climalc  is 
ic     water     supply 


trees,  w 
and     I 

and  purr,  it  is  no  wonder 
iipcral  i\('s  are  conleni,  to 
work    in    such   a   place   all 


!)>•  fnri's 
cxccllcnl 
abundan 
llial  llic 
live  and 
their  days. 

While  the  mills  have  been  built  a 
great  many  years  they  have  always 
b(^en  managed  by  men  who  are 
progressive  and  enterprising,  of  wise 
judgment  and  of  sound  business 
policies.  Always  they  have  kept 
Mieir  mills  uji-to-dafe  by  a  consist- 


i'||  pnlicy  nf  rcphiccriii'iil  and  loday 
Ibi'  |ili>'sical  ('(iiidiMiin  oi  flie  i)lant 
's  cxcclli'iil.  The  management  has 
'i\v;iys  Fell  ;i  \(Ty  keen  interest  in 
llii'  wi'H'arc  (if  llii'ir  (ipcralives.  A 
iiuiiibrr  nf  llicir  (iperalives  have 
Krown  ii|i  frdin  liny  lilllc  tots  who 
caiiic    III    llic    nulls    wilh    their    pa- 

rcnls  ;il  Ilic  liii r  llicir  establish- 

nieiil,. 

The  children  nf  the  Indian  Creek 
Manufacturing  Cdiiipaiiy  atlend  the 
splendid  schools  in  the  city  of  Lin- 
colnfon  and  the  older  people  are 
members  of  the  various  churches  in 
I  he  city. 
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Glenn-Lowry  ManufacturingCo. 


The  Glenn-Lowi-y  Manufacturing 
Company,  at  Whitmire,  S.  C,  has 
one  of  the  most  modernly  construct- 
ed mill  buildings  in  this  country  and 
its  very  size  is  impressive. 

It  is  capitalized  at  $2,000,000 
and  has  71,000  spindles  and  1,650 
automatic  looms.  The  mill  manufac- 
tures a  high  quality  of  print  cloths. 

A.  T.  Quantz,  of  Rock  Hill,  S.  C,  is 
president;  L.  E.  Beard,  treasurer, 
and  W.  M.  Sherard,  superintendent 
and  general  manager.  Sam  R.  Zim- 
merman, of  Greenville,  S.  C,  is  pur- 
chasing agent. 

The  Glenn-Lowry  Manufacturing 
Company  is  a  big  factor  in  the  life 
(if  Whilmire  and  has  contributed 
liberally  to  its  churches,  schools  and 
(it her  community  features. 

Whitimire  takes  a  just  pride  in 
her  fine  school  building,  which  is 
located  in  the  center  of  the  mill 
I)roperty.  It  comprises  ten  grades, 
a  music  department  and  employs 
eleven  teachers.  The  attendance  is 
composed  of  about  200  Glenn-Lowry 
boys  and  girls,  who  are  making 
splendid  marks  in  their  efforts  to 
take  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
oTsred  for  an  education. 

The  management  believes  that  ed- 
ucation is  essential  to  the  de\elop- 
ment  of  a  high  type  of  mill  oper- 
ative and  have  not  only  aided  in 
establishing  this  splendid  school 
but  insist  upon  the  children  attend- 
ing regularly. 

The  Glenn-Lowry  Community 
House,  with  bath  rooms  and  other 
conveniences,  adds  much  to  the 
pleasure  of  the  mill  people. 

It  would  be  hard  to  find  any- 
where a  more  beautiful  or  better 
equipped  "Y"  building  than  the  one 
at  these  mills.  It  stands  on  a  prom- 
inent corner  just  across  the  street 
from  the  main  mill  and  is  conveni- 
ently accesLsible  to  members  at  all 
times.    In  it  are  located  the  skating 

rink,  bowling 

alleys,     pool     i "' 

room,  library 

and    reading 

rooms,    moving 

picture  audito-  j«^ 

rium,  barber 

shop     and    hot 

and  cold  baths, 

both    showers 

and  tubs. 
Located  on 

the    main    floor 

of  the  Y.  M.  C. 

A.    building    is 

the   pool   room, 

which  is  equip- 
ped with  three 

standard  tables. 

This    spot    is 

very    popular 
with  players 

and  spectators 
during  "after  work"  hours  and  the 
room  is  always  filled  to  capacity 
when  games  are  in  progress. 

A  full  time  Y.  M.  G.  A.  secretary 
is  employed  in  order  that  he  may 
look  after  the  activities  and  his  ser- 
vices are  always  available. 

Without  question  the  Glenn-Low- 
ry skating  rink  is  the  most  popular 
meeting  place  of  all  others.  Here 
are  gathered  children,  young  folks 
and  full  grown-ups  to  enjoy  hours 
of  fun  and  frolic.    The  floor  is  hard- 


wood and  smooth  and  fast.  Fancy 
and  comical  skating  carnivals  are 
held  at  frequent  periods  and  the 
"standing  room  only"  sign  is  always 
put  up  before  the  hour  to  begin, 
but  the  onlookers  are  glad  to  stand 
when  seats  are  not  available  so  in- 
tense is  the  interest  in  the  contests. 
Glenn-Lowry  is  proud  of  her  good 
bowlers.  The  two  regulation  alleys 
ai'e  always  busy  and  many  a  warm 
contest  is  waged. 

The   Glenn-Lowry  Band   is   com- 
posed of  some  of  the  best  musicians 
in  the  State  and  as  a  whole  is  capa- 
ble of  rendering  as  good  music  as 
any  band   in  the  coun- 
try.      The     boys     take 
pride     in     keeping     up 
with  the  latest  pieces  of 
music  and  as  a  conse- 
quence  the   community  *^' 
enjoys     good     concerts 
twice  every  week.  There 
are  twenty  members  of 
the  band  and  they  are 
well  trained. 

There  are  four 
churches,  each  of  a 
difl'erent  denomination. 
They  are  maintained  by 
their  members  but  each 


magazines  shall  be  available  for 
those  who  work  in  the  mills. 

The  population  of  the  Glenn- 
Lowry  Mill  village  is  estimated  at 
1,500,  of  whom  650  are  employed  in 
the  mills. 

There  are  250  neat  and  well  kept 
cottages  of  varying  styles  with 
plastered  walls,  and  each  cottage 
has  a  large  garden. 

The  houses  have  sewerage  and 
waterworks  and  electric  lights.  Po- 
lice protection  is  furnished  by  the 
city  of  Whitmire  and  supplemented 
by  the  mill. 

A  majority  of  the  operatives  were 


■»/ 


raised  in  the  community 
or  upon  nearby  farms 
and  quite  a  number  of 
them  have  been  with  the 
mill  since  it  was  built. 

The  management  of  the 
Glenn-Lowry  Manufac- 
turing Company  takes 
great  pride  in  the  small 
amount  of  their  labor 
turnover  which  indicates 
well  paid  and  contented 
employees. 

Some  of  the  employees 
have  saved  money  and 
purchased  their  own 
homes  but  most  of  them 


prefer  to  live  in  the  mill  houses  for 
which  they  pay  a  very  small  weekly 
rent. 

Cotton  mill  people  do  not  as  a 
rule  save  much  money  and  are 
known  as  ready  spenders,  which  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  they  know  that 
there  is  a  job  always  open  for  them. 
Many  of  the  Glenn-Lowry  people, 
however,  have  balances  in  the  local 
bank. 

In  the  summer  the  mill  gardens 
produce  more  vegetables  than  the 
families  can  consume  and  in  order 
to  prevent  the  waste  the  manage- 
ment encouraged  the  organization 
of  girls'  canning  clubs  with  the  re- 
sult that  much  of  the  vegetables 
I)roduced  in  the  gardens  are  now 
canned  and  held  for  winter  use. 

President  A.  T.  Quantz  is  a  man 
who  has  come  up  through  the  mill, 
has  been  a  loom  fixer,  overseer  of 
weaving,  and  superintendent  and  is 
now  general  superintendent  of  two 
mills  at  Rock  Hill,  S.  C,  where  he 
resides.  He  keeps  in  close  touch 
with  the  Glenn-Lowry  Manufactur- 
inging  Company  and  comes  to 
Whitmire  each  week. 

Having  worked  in  the  mills  him- 
self, Mr.  Quantz  has  an  interest  in 
the  working  and  living  conditions 
of  the  Glenn-Lowry  people,  and  is 
always  ready  to  do  anything  to  im- 
prove them. 

W.  M.  Sherard,  the  general  man- 
ager and  superintendent,  was  for- 
merly president  of  the  Southern 
Textile  Association  and  is  one  of  the 
best  known  mill  men  in  the  South. 

He  is  not  only  a  cotton  manufac- 
turer of  ability  but  has  the  respect 
and  esteem  of  his  employees. 

The  treasurer,  L.  E.  Beard,  came 
recently  from  Chester,  S.  C,  to  take 
active  charge  of  the  details  of  the 
management  of  this  large  industry. 
He  has  been  connected  with  mills 
for  many  years  and  is  a  careful  and 
conservative  manager,  but  believes 
in  keeping  the  equipment  at  a  high 
state  of  efficiency  and  in  producing 
high  quality  goods. 


TRACK     TEAM, 
FACT 


GLENN-LOWRY     ]\IANU- 
URINd  COMPANY 

gets  a  substantial  aniuril 
conti'ibution  from  the 
company. 

Each  of  these  churches 
has  a  good  Sunday  school 
and  the  attendance  is  fully 
equal  to  that  of  the  same 
size  churches  in  the  cit- 
ies. 

There  is  an  excellent 
public  library  that  is  kept 
ofien  both  day  and  evening 
in    order    that   books    and 


GLENN-LOWRY  GIRLS'  BASKEI  HALL  TEAM 
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.^IcADEN  MILL  NO.  2,  McADENVILLE,  N.  C. 


M(  AOEWILLE  MILLS  \0.  :5,  McADENVTLLE,  N.  C. 


McADENVILLE  mLLS  NO.  1,  McADENVILLE,  N.  C. 

The    McAdpii    Mills,    McAdenville,   ent  officers  ai'e:  Henry  M.  McAden,  villnge,     willi     nttractive       homes,  churches  and  amusements.  A  splen- 

IS.  C,  operating  28,000  spindles  and   president;  R.  R.  Ray,  secretary  and   equipped  wilh  all  modern  conveni-  did    library,   given   by   the   lale    Dr. 

.350  looms,  producing  colored  goods   treasurer;  George  K.  Tate,  superin-   ences.    A  great  deal  is  done  by  the  Giles    M.    McAden    and    maintained 

and  yarns,  were  founded  by  Col.  R.   tendent.  management  for  the  welfare  of  the  through  a  bequest  fiom   him  is  in 

Y.  McAden,  of  Charlotte.    The  pres-       The  company  has  a  nicely  laid  out  people.     There  are     good     schools,  interesting  feature  of  the  village. 
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Lola  Manufacturing  Company 


LOLA  MANLIFACI  URI\(i  (O^IPAW,  STANLEY,  N.  €. 


R.  F.  Craig,  who  acts  as  treasurer 
and  manager  of  the  Lola  Manufac- 
turing Company,  is  regarded  as  one 
of  the  most  expert  cotton  manufac- 
turers in  the  South.  For  many  years 
he  was  general  superintendent  of 
the  three  mills  of  G.  E.  Hutchison 
at  Mt.  Holly,  N.  C,  and  under  his 
supervision  they  prospered  greatly. 

In  1919  he  and  associates  pur- 
chased the  Stanley  Mill  from  A.  P. 
Rhyne  and  organized  it  as  the  Lola 
Manufacturing  Company.  Mr.  Craig 
has  taken  active  charge  of  same; 
in  fact,  the  other  officers  have  very 
little  to  do  with  the  management. 

Mr.  Craig  has  not  only  increased 
the  size  of  the  Lola  Manufacturing 
Company  from  4,000  to  10,000  spin- 
dles but  with  a  vision  of  the  future 
has  within  the  past  year  added  the 
Lola  Gingham  Mill  with  256  looms 
upon  high  grade  fancy  ginghams. 
The  Lola  Gingham  Mill  is  a  sepa- 
rate corporation  but  the  control  is 
held  by  the  Lola  Manufacturing 
Company  and  to  all  practical  pur- 
poses they  are  the  same  mill. 

Stanley  is  on  the  S.  A.  L.  Railroad 
in  Gaston  County,  N.  C,  a  busy  lit- 
tle city,  whose  principal  manufac- 
turing industry  is  the  Lola  Manu- 
facturing Company.  The  people  of 
the  vicinity  take  a  great  pride  in 
tiie  development  of  this  plant  which 


has  only  just  come  under  new  man- 
agement this  year. 

The  officers  of  this  company  arc 
John  C.  Rankin,  president;  F.  M. 
Springs,  vice-president;  R.  F.  Craig, 
treasurer  and  superintendent,  and 
A.  C.  Taylor,  secretary.  M.  C.  Kirk- 
sey  is  superintendent  of  the  Lola 
Manufacturing  Company,  while  W. 
P.  Hornbuckle  is  superintendent  of 
the  Lola  Gingham  Mill.  They  have 
a  capital  stock  of  $300,000  and 
200  persons  are  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  yarns  and  dress 
ginghams. 

The  success  of  the  Lola  Manufac- 
turing Company  is  an  illustration  of 
the  success  that  follows  when  a 
man  who  knows  the  cotton  manu- 
facturing business  devotes  his  en- 
ergy to  any  plant. 

The  mill  buildings  are  modern  in 
construction,  with  plenty  of  win- 
dows, well  ventilated,  heated  and 
lighted,  with  special  attention  given 
Id  proper  humidity  of  the  atmos- 
phere. Sanitary  conditions  have 
been  given  the  utmost  consideration 
and  the  mills  are  kept  spotless. 

The  new  building  of  the  Lola 
Gingham  Mill  is  of  the  most  im- 
IJ roved  type  and  can  be  said  to  be 
the  last  word  in  modern  mill  con- 
struction. Alnmdant  light  and  ven- 
tilation    are     features     that     were 


stressed  in  its  design. 

The  operatives  live  in  a  neat, 
clean  little  village,  there  are  some 
SCO  inhabitants.  The  houses  are 
comfortable,  and  modern  in  con- 
struction, and  while  no  city  water 
woi'ks  or  sewerage  is  found  here, 
lliei'c  is  an  abundance  of  pure  wa- 
ter and  sanitary  conditions  are 
watched  carefully.  The  grounds 
about  the  cottages  are  enhanced  by 
the  planting  of  trees  and  flowers, 
while  gardening  is  encouraged.  The 
mill  families  are  progressive  and 
industrious,  many  of  them  are  sav- 
ing out  of  the  good  wages  paid 
them  by  the  mills.  Ten  own  their 
homes,  and  a  number  have  invested 
liberally  in  Government  securities. 
The  children  of  the  village  attend 
Ihe  town  schools  and  the  educa- 
lional  facilities  are  excellent.  The 
mill  has  made  liberal  donations  to- 
ward the  support  of  the  school  and 
the  several  churches  in  which  their 
operatives  are  interested. 

The  management  is  eager  to  im- 
pi'ove  and  help  their  employees. 
They  are  on  a  friendly  footing 
with  them  and  do  all  they  can  for 
their  advancement.  As  the  mills 
grow  and  prosper,  as  they  must  un- 
der the  efficient  management  now 
in  charge,  welfare  work  will  be  ta- 
ken up  along  special  lines. 


Tliei'c  are  four  chui'chcs  located 
in  Ihe  town  to  which  Ihe  mill  oper- 
alives  go.  These  are  made  up  of 
CDnimunity  co-operalion  in  tln^  way 
of   building   and    maintaining. 

The  operatives  are  fine,  law  abid- 
ing citizens.  Many  of  them  are  in- 
telligent and  interested  in  all  cur- 
rent events.  Some  of  them  are  sav- 
nig  money,  others  have  invested  in 
homes  or  business.  They  live  well, 
dress  well,  have  ready  money,  and 
do  not  work  as  hard  as  they  did  be- 
fore coming  to  the  mills.  The  ap- 
preciate the  interest  of  the  man- 
agement and  feel  free  to  go  to  the 
office  for  advice  of  assistance  at  any 
time,  being  sure  of  a  ready  hearing 
and  warm  sympathy. 
They  are  a  splendid  set  of  help,  tak- 
ing a  pride  in  in  their  work  and 
feeling  that  they  aie  persoi:;!l!\'  !••- 
b,ionsible  in  a  measure  for  th ;  suc- 
cess of  the  mills. 

On  the  other  hand,  Ihe  manage- 
the  part  of  their  heii)  and  s'nno 
ment  api  reciates  this  attitude  on 
the  part  of  their  help  and  stand 
evei'  ready  to  promote  a  ay  move- 
/icnt  for  the  benefit  and  pleasui'e 
(It   their   people. 

There  is  no  labor  trouble  at  the 
Lola  Mfg.  Co.  A  number  of  the 
people  has  been  with  the  mills  since 
they  started. 


LOLA  GINCaiA.M  .MILLS,  SIANLEY,  N.  C 
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Southern  Manufacturing  Company 


SOU!  HERN  MANUFACTURING  CO..  A1  HENS.  GA. 


The  historic  little  city  of  Athens, 
Ga.  boasts  of  many  splendid  indus- 
tries, and  is  the  center  of  learning 
for  the  state  of  Georgia.  In  none  of 
hei'  industries  does  Athens  take 
more  pride  than  in  the  magnificent 
textile  plant  of  the  Southei'n  Manu- 
facturing Gom|)any.  There  are  few 
moi'e  up-to-date  or  more  beautiful 
cotton  mills  in  the  entire  state. 

The  mills  were  founded  in  1902 
and  since  their  beginning  they  have 
enjoyed  a  continuous  growth.  The 
I)resent  executives  are:  Jno.  F.  Tib- 
betts,  president;  J.  M.  Hodgson,  vice- 
president;  C.  H.  A'ewton,  secretary 
11.  R.  Hodgson,  treasurer  and  R.  S. 
Pond,  superintendent.  These  gen- 
tlemen are  well  known  in  the  busi- 
ness world  for  their  ability,  judge- 
ment and  fine  democratic  ideas  in 
dealing  with  their  operatives. 

The  mill  buildings  are  of  brick, 
gravel  roof,  regular  mill  construc- 
tion. The  machinery  consists  of 
32,470  spindles  and  700  looms.  All 
equipment  is  driven  by  electricity. 
Each  machine  is  equipped  with  in- 
dividual motor  drives  thereby  re- 
ducing the  dangei'  of  acidents  to  the 
mininmm.  All  new  equipment  was 
installed  in  1920  thus  bringing  the 
plant  up-to-date  in  eveiy  respect. 

The  products  of  the  mills  ai'e 
canton  flannels,  draperies,  and  cloth 
used  in  making  gloves.  Leading 
glove  manufacturers  of  the  country 
are  consmners  of  i)roducts  of  the 
Southern  Manufacturing  Company. 
and  lia\('  been  for  years.  On  ac- 
count of  heavy  weight  construction 
the  output  is  in  poundage  and  I'uns 
unusually  high,  as  much  as  120,000 
pounds  per  week. 

Since  the  Southei'n  Manufacturing 
Company  is  located  within  the  lim- 
its of  the  city  of  Athens  they  have 
not  found  it  necessary  to  build 
schools,  churches,  and  provide  a- 
musements  such  as  are  to  be  found 
in  any  progressive  city,  for  their 
employees. 

The  operatives  live  in  nice  homes 


with  modern  city  conveniences  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  mills.  .V  large 
number  own  their  homes.  The  chil- 
dren from  the  mill  community  are 
educated  in  the  public  schools  of 
Athens.  They  are  perfectly  normal, 
healthy,  hai)py  rollicking  young- 
sters. It  is  not  unusual  for  the  mill 
pupils  to  go  on  through  the  high 
school  and  perhaps  to  the  State 
I'nivei'sity. 

The  mill  families  worship  in  the 
various  churches  in  the  city,  seek- 
ing the  one  which  nearest  conforms 
to  their  ideas  and  beliefs.  As  a 
rule  cotton  mill  families  are  very 
much  interested  in  all  religious  af- 
fairs. 

The  Southern  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany is  carrying  on  a  well  organized 
line  of  Community  Work  under  the 
leadershinp  of  Mrs.  Tibbetts,  wife 
of  the  president,  and  Mrs.  Pond 
wife  of  the  superintendent.  These 
two  estimable  ladies  are  known  and 
loved  throughout  the  entire  mill 
force  for  the  splendid  interest  they 
have  manifested  in  the  welfare  of 
the  mill  families. 

.\  handsome  Comnmnily  House, 
well  appointed  and  well  equipped 
for  the  purpose,  is  the  center  of 
all  Community  work.  In  it  classes 
in  domestic  science,  care  of  the  sick, 
car'e  of  small  children,  laws  of 
hygiene,  and  home  making  in  gen- 
er'al  are  held.  There  are  also  fre- 
quent lectures  and  entertainment, 
as  well  as  educational  and  religious 
meetings. 

Hands(jme  prizes  are  otfei'ed  in 
the  community  for  the  best  gai'dens, 
the  best  flowers  and  the  best  kept 
premises,  thereby  stimulating  very 
enthusiastic  spirit  of  friendly  I'ival- 
ry. 

Ther'e  are  a  number  of  clubs,  or- 
ganized among  the  people  for  the 
benefit  of  the  community,  the  most 
notable  of  which  is  the  "Lend-a- 
Hand    Club"    which    is    doing    very 


line  work  among  the  women  and 
young  people  of  the  village. 

An  excellent  brass  band  com- 
is  a  source  of  pride  and  pleasure 
to  the  community.  Athletics  and 
sports  are  encouraged  by  the  man- 
agement. Baseball  is  a  favorite 
si)ort  and  has  a  large  following. 

There  are  some  five  hundred  and 
llt'fy  persons  employed  in  the  South- 
ern Manufacturing  Company's  plant. 
They  are  excellent  citizens,  home 
loving  and  home  keei)ing  with  a 
\ery  small  pei'centagc  of  "turn- 
over." ScNcial  have  been  with  thi^ 
company  since  its  organization 
twenty  years  ago.  Because  of  the 
fail'  treatment  they  receive  at  the 
hands  of  their  employers,  the  good 
wages,  fine  working  conditions  and 
comfortable  homes  and  the  friendly 
spirit  of  co-operaion  existing  in  all 
departments  there  is  seldom  any 
labor  disturbance.  When  a  question 
does  arise  the  operatives  feel  no 
hesitancy  in  discussing  it  with  the 
management  and  always  there  is  an 
amicable  adjustment. 

The  Southern  Ahinufacturing  Coni- 
[iany  takes  much  interest  in  those 
operatives  who  are  ambitious  and 
anxious  to  rise.  In  every  instance 
such  persons  are  encouraged  to  do 
their  best  and  given  every  oppor- 
tunity to  get  on.  Many  of  the  heads 
of  the  departments  have  risen  from 
the  ranks  to  theii-  pi'esent  I'esponsi- 
ble  positions. 

No  one  factor  in  the  South  is  do- 
ing as  much  for  the  poorer  class  of 
people  than  the  modern  mills.  These 
great  industries  are  not  content  to 
give  such  people  good  wages  and 
comfortable  homes  alone,  they  are 
doing  far  more  by  teaching  them 
and  helping  them  to  a  higher  plane 
of   citizenship. 

The  success  that  has  always  at- 
tended the  o[)eration  of  the  Sou- 
thern Manufacturing  Company  has 
been  made  possible  because  the 
product  of  the  mills  is  backed  by 
an   organization   of   efficient   execu- 


tives and  skilled  workers.  From 
I  lie  lowest  to  the  highest  they  ar" 
gi'eatly  interested  in  keeping  up  the 
company's  reputation,  and  reali/.e 
that  this  reputation  is  achieved  by 
co-ordinated  effort  on  the  pajt  of 
all.  Each  of  them  has  shown  a 
spirit  of  co-operation  and  loyalty 
that  has  resulted  in  molding  tho 
human  element  into  a  smooth  work- 
ing machine.  It  is  through  sucli 
harmony  between  the  mill  officers 
and  the  employees  that  such  fine 
results  have  been  attain(>d. 

In  watching  the  mill  operatives 
liei'e  as  they  go  to  and  from  their 
work  one  is  impressed  with  (lie  fact 
that  they  are  carefree,  happy  peo- 
ple to  whom  the  world  is  yielding 
ui)  a  large  share  of  the  health, 
pleasures  and  comforts  of  life.  Num- 
bers of  them  have  comfortable  sav- 
ings accounts  in  the  banks,  and,  as 
stated  above,  fully  20  per  cent  of 
them  own  their  homes  where  their 
furniture  and  conveniences  are  evi- 
dence of  the  fact  that  they  are  en- 
joying the  comforts,  and  in  many 
cases,  even  the  luxuries  of  life;  fre- 
quently one  will  find  mill  families 
wlio  own  automobiles,  they  are  not 
a  rare  or  unknown  luxury  to  the 
more  thrifty  by  any  means  . 

The  management  is  keenly  inter- 
ested in  their  operatives  and  I'calize 
that  they  are  responsible  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  for  the  education  and 
pi'ogress  they  may  make.  It  is  not 
enough  these  days  tor  the  cotton 
mills  to  give  their  ojiera lives  steady 
employment  at  g^3od  wages  in  a 
clean,  sanitary  mill  where  v^orking 
conditions  are  both  healthful  and 
pleasant,  they  see  to  i'  that  their 
help  ha'e  comfortable  honieo,  good 
sciu'ois  for  their  chilM'en,  a  clean 
s(j!t  of  K.cial  life,  and  d"  :ill  ll;ey 
can  ill  a  practical  way  to  make  (ho 
p-3'  pie  icalize  that  they  c.m  become 
better  ri  vcated,  with  broali.-r  \i.'W- 
•  if  life  r.i  d  altogether  reach  a  higb- 
e'  I'lar.e  of  living  and  be  b:-.tter  cil- 
i:Lns-. 
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Dacotah  Cotton  Mill 


DACOTAH  COTTON  MILLS,  LEXINGTON,  N.  C. 


The  Dacotah  Cotton  Mills  at  Lex- 
ington, N.  C,  are  among  the  most 
prosperous  and  progressive  manu- 
facturing concerns  localed  in  the 
pretty  little  city.  The  mills  were 
organized  in  1910,  and  ai'e  operated 
hy  the  same  group  of  gentlemen  wh(i 
founded  them.  Since  they  first  be- 
gun operation  there  has  been  a  con- 
tinuous  growth   and  expansion. 

The  mills  have  a  capital  stock  of 
$600,000.  The  mills  are  of  modern 
mill  construction,  three  story  brick, 
built  with  a  view  of  procuring  the 
greatest  efTiciency,  with  the  very 
best  systems  of  ventilating,  heating, 
humidifying  and  lighting  and  the 
most  modern  type  of  equipment  for 
the  production  of  chambrays.  There 
are  21,672  spindles  and  650  looms 
all  driven  by  electricity.  Four  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  operatives  are 
employed  in  the  mills. 

The  operatives  live  in  (he  pretty 
mill  village  An  idea  of  the  kind  of 
houses  the  company  has  provided 
for  its  operatives  may  be  gained 
from  the  view  of  cottages  in  the 
mill  village  which  are  shown  in 
the  cut  at  the  foot  of  this  page.  They 
are  convenient  and  comfortable  and 
are  kept  in  the  best  of  repair,  nice- 
ly painted  inside  and  out.  Since 
these  pictures  were  made  the  man- 


agement has  made  a  great  many  im- 
provements in  the  appearance  of 
their  village.  Streets  have  been  im- 
proved, shade  trees  have  been  plant- 
ed , sewerage  and  water  works  in- 
stalled in  the  houses,  as  well  as  elec- 
tive lights  in  the  houses,  and  many 
flowers  and  plants  around  the 
bouses  enharicc  the  beauty  of  the 
whole.  Each  cottage  has  plenty  of 
room  for  a  good  garden  and  many 
fine  vegetables  are  raised  in  the  vil- 
lage. 

Education  is  considered  most  im- 
portant and  necessary  in  the  village 
and  the  management  has  just  com- 
pleted the  erection  of  a  magnificent 
school  building  at  a  cost  of  $11,000. 
This  building  is  complete  with  all 
modern  educational  equipment  and 
the  school  facilities  are  the  equal 
of  those  to  be  found  anywhere.  Two 
teachers  are  employed  in  the  school, 
their  salaries  being  paid  by  the 
county  funds,  supplemented  by 
funds  of  the  mills  One  hundred 
and  seventy-five  children  go  to 
school  regularly,  bright,  healthy, 
happy  youngsters,  the  equal  of  any 
to  be  found  in  the  homes  of  the  av- 
erage citizen. 

There  are  many  advantages  offer- 
ed the  operatives  at  the  Dacotah 
Mills,    such    as    good    schools,    nice 


churches,  good  homes  and  working 
conditions,  good  wages.  In  addi- 
tion there  are  the  many  advantages 
offered  by  the  city  of  Lexington. 

A  general  scheme  of  welfare  work 
has  been  adopted  by  the  Dacotah 
Cotton  mills.  The  management  is 
keenly  interested  in  the  living  con- 
ditions of  their  operatives  and  sec 
to  it  that  they  never  lack  for  any- 
thing that  is  necessary.  If  the 
operative  is  short  of  funds  and 
wants  to  borrow  money  the  mill 
company  will  loan  it  to  him  without 
interest  and  allow  him  to  pay  it 
back  in  small  sums  at  his  own  con- 
venience. 

There  is  a  very  friendly  feeling 
existing  between  the  management 
and  the  employes.  Most  of  the  em- 
ployees come  from  the  country  and 
arc  natives  of  North  Carolina.  The 
(executives,  also,  are  local  people 
and  thei'e  is  a  certain  bond  of  sym- 
pathetic interest  between  the  two 
that  makes  for  the  progress  of  the 
mills  and  the  advancement  and 
pleasure  of  the  operatives.  The 
management  is  proud  of  the  class 
of  people  employed  in  their  mills. 
The  operatives  on  their  part  are 
very  loyal  to  the  mills  and  take  a 
great  interest  in  their  work  and  are 
skilled   workers.     It   is   a    policy   of 


(he  Dacotah  Mills  to  promote  those 
who  are  interested  in  the  mills  and 
t(>xtile  work  as  rapidly  as  they  mer- 
it, and  thus  the  heads  of  the  various 
licpartments,  overseers  and  bosses 
ai'e  taken  from  the  rank  and  file  of 
(he   mills. 

The  executives  of  the  Dacotah 
Mills  are  C.  A.  Hunt,  Jr.,  president 
and  general  manager;  C.  M.  Thomp- 
son, vice  president;  W.  H.  Menden- 
hall,  secretary  and  treasurer;  J.  H. 
Afattison,  superintendent.  A  group 
of  executives  of  fine  democratic 
ideas,  keen  business  judgment,  and 
untiring  energy.  Mr.  Hunt,  espe- 
sially,  is  always  on  the  alert  for 
improving  conditions  both  in  the 
mills,  and  the  community.  'He  is 
expert  in  the  knowledge  of  the  cot- 
ton mill  business  and  has  had  a  wide 
experience.  He  is  a  gentleman 
widely  known  and  respected  for  his 
.splendid  executive  ability.  He  has 
a  fine  personality  and  is  fortunate 
in  the  selection  of  his  associates,  al- 
ways having  their  hearty  co-opera- 
tion in  any  movement  he  under- 
takes to  promote  for  the  interest  of 
the  mills  or  the  community.  He  is 
well  known  in  the  village  and  the 
operatives  look  upon  him  as  their 
friend,  even  the  little  children  hav- 
ing a   friendly  greeting  for  him. 


COTTAGES  IN  DACOTAH  MILL  VILLAGE. 
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Piedmont  Manufacturing  Company 


TWO  VIEWS  OF  PIEDAIOXT   :\IANUFACTURING  CO^IPANY,    PIEDAIONT,  S.  C. 


The  Pioriinont  Maniifacfuring 
Company  is  one  of  llie  most  progres- 
sive, up-lo-date  plants  in  South  Car- 
olina. A  more  beautiful  site  for  a 
cotton  mill  could  hardly  be  found 
that  the  one  selected  for  this  splen- 
did plant.  The  environments  are  all 
that  one  could  ask  for  in  the  way  of 
pleasant  working  conditions  in  the 
mills.  They  are  comfortable  and 
healthful. 

Their  present  equipment  con- 
sists of  69,142  spindles  and  1,984 
looms,  modern  and  of  a  type  best 
suited  for  the  most  efficient  produc- 
tion with  the  least  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  operative.  The  mills  are  cap- 
italized at  $1,600,000.00.  The  pro- 
ducts are  sheetings  and  drills.  Ap- 
proximately 800  operatives  are  em- 
ployed. 

The  officers  are  S.  M.  Beattie, 
Greenville,  president  and  ti'easurer; 
B.  B.  Wilson,  secretaiy  and  asssitant 
treasure!';  B.  T.  Buchanan,  su[)erin- 
tendent. 

T  h  e  Piedmont  .Manufacturing 
Company  has  displayed  its  excellent 
ideas  in  planning  and  building  their 
beautiful  mill  village  as  much  as  in 


the  development  of  the  mills.  The 
entire  village  with  its  well  kept 
stieets  and  pavements,  beautiful 
shade  trees,  freshly  painted,  well 
cared  for  cottages,  flowers  and  vines, 
as  well  as  fme  gardens  and  green 
lawns,  present  a  most  attractive  pic- 
lure  and  there  is  no  wonder  the 
operatives  and  their  family  seem 
so  happy  and  contented  in  such 
I)retty  and  comfortable  homes.  The 
houses  have  all  modern  equipment 
such  as  sewerage,  water,  electric 
lights,  baths,  sinks  and  screens. 
There  is  an  extensive  line  of  wel- 
fare work  carried  on  at  the  mills 
under  the  direction  of  paid  workers. 
The  management  is  constantly  on 
the  lookout  for  their  operatives  and 
planning  work  for  their  benefit  and 
advancement.  Besides  the  beautiful 
cottages  a  very  handsome  school 
building  has  been  erected.  This  is 
a  model  in  every  respect.  A  seven- 
teen room,  brick  structure,  com- 
jiletely  equiped  with  every  modern 
convenience  from  top  to  bottt>m,  in- 
cluding a  large  auditorium  fitted 
with  a  stage,  scenic  effects,  foot 
lights,  and   opei'a  chairs.     This  au- 


ditorium is  used  for  closing  ex- 
ercises of  the  school,  entertainments 
(if  all  kinds  and  many  other  affairs. 
The  school  building  is  one  of  the 
handsomest  and  most  up-to-date 
buildings  of  its  kind  to  be  found 
anywhere. 

One  would  gather  from  the  above 
the  high  esteem  in  which  education 
is  held  by  the  management.  They 
urge  the  parents  to  send  their  chil- 
dren to  school  regularly.  Some  five 
hundred  pupils  are  being  taught  in 
the  schools  at  Piedmont. 

The  teachers  are  paid  by  public 
school  funds  supplemented  by  mill 
funds.  There  is  also  school  at  night 
for  the  benefit  of  those  persons  who 
have  to  work  in  the  day  time  but 
want  to  get  a  better  education. 

Excellent  oportunities  for  relig- 
ious worship  are  offered  in  the  pret- 
ty, comfortable  churches  of  pleas- 
ing architecture  that  are  found  m 
the  mill  village  at  Piedmont.  Each 
church  has  its  own  Sunday  school 
and  there  is  always  a  good  attend- 
ance of  the  village  children. 

These  cotton  mill  people  are  nat- 
uially  of  a  devout  nature  and  be- 


lieve implicitly  in  the  simple  teach- 
ing of  the  Bible.  They  try  to  live 
by  its  precepts  and  instill  them  into 
their  children.  .Many  of  them  are 
active  in  affairs  of  the  church. 

Four  cool,  shady  playgrounds  and 
parks  furnish  pleasant  places  for 
the  older  people  and  numerous  de- 
vices for  play  afford  much  pleasure 
and  amusement  for  the  children,  be- 
sides giving  I  hem  healthful  exer- 
cise and  fresh  air.  A  brass  band 
composed  of  operatives  of  the  mill 
is  a  source  of  pride  and  pleasure 
to  the  people. 

These  are  Just  a  few  of  the  ad- 
vantages offered  I  he  operative  and 
his  family  a  I  I  he  Piedmont  Mills. 
There  is  no  wonder  that  the  percen- 
tage of  turnover'  is  small  and  that 
those  who  ai-e  Inilunate  enough  t<i 
And  employiiieni  there  consider 
themselves  lucky  indeed  and  are 
perfectly  SMiistied  to  remain  with 
tlie  mills.  Tlie\'  lia\('  been  quick  to 
respond  to  I  he  elforts  of  the  man- 
agement to  uplill  and  benefit  them. 
They  are  tine  citizens,  peaceable, 
home  loving,   industrious  and  loyal. 


CHURCH  AT  PIEDMONT  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY. 


WOAI.AVS  Bl  ILDING,  PIEOMONI    MANUFACTURING   COMPANY 
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Industrial  Cotton  Mills  Company 


INDUS!  RIAL  COTTON   VIILLS,  ROCK  HILL,  S.  C. 


The  Industrial  Cotton  Mill  Com- 
pany, Inc.,  is  located  at  Rock  Hill, 
S.  C,  right  in  the  heart  of  the  cot- 
ton growing  country.  These  mills 
are  in  a  very  prosperous  condition 
and  since  their  beginning  in  1895 
have  grown  steadily. 

The  officers  are:  Alex  Long,  presi- 
dent; I.  B.  Cauthen,  secretary;  L. 
D.  Pitts,  treasurer;  A.  G.  Fennell, 
superintendent.  Out  of  such  a 
combination  it  is  perfectly  natural 
that  the  mills  should  be  a  success. 

The  mills,  themselves  look  as 
thfcugh  they  had  been  set  down 
in  some  big  beautiful  park  with  its 
magnificent  trees,  beautiful  shrubs, 
and  a  well  equipped  play  ground 
for  the  doffer  boys.  There  is  no 
question  about  the  artistic  taste  of 
the  owners.  They  keep  the  whole 
place  in  an  ideal  manner. 

The  equipment  consists  of  18,880 
spindles  and  1,000  looms  driven  by 
hydro-electric  power.  The  products 
of  the  mills  are  denims. 

Eight  hundred  happy,  healthy, 
people  find  employment  in  these 
mills.  Look  at  their  faces  and  watch 
them  about  their  work  and  the  fact 


cannot  be  questioned.  No  where 
can  a  finer  relationship  be  found 
than  that  wbich  exists  between 
eniployer  and  employe  at  the  In- 
dustrial Cotton  Mills  Company.  They 
are  all  like  one  big  family  with  one 
common  interest.  The  operatives 
are  loyal  to  the  mills  and  the  man- 
agement is  more  than  loyal  to  their 
operatives. 

The  picture  at  the  bottom  of  the 
page  gives  an  idea  of  the  kind  of 
homes  furnished  for  the  mill  opera- 
tives and  families.  Nothing  could 
be  prettier  or  more  home  like.  The 
beautiful  flowers,  splendid  shade 
trees,  and  vines  all  attest  the  worth 
pf  tlie  people.  These  l^omes,  of 
which  there  are  243,  ai-e  all  are  kept 
in  excellent  repair  and  are  conven- 
ient and  comfortable  with  water 
and  lights 

There  is  a  beautiful  community 
house  which  is  the  center  of  all  vil- 
lage activities  whether  business 
or  social.  A  well  defined  line  of 
service  work  is  meeting  with  won- 
derful results.  Numerous  clubs 
have  been  organized  for  the  im- 
provement  of   the   people    such   as 


sewing,  cooking,  boys"  club,  and  oth- 
ers. 

There  are  playgrounds  and  parks 
and  a  fine  swimming  pool  modern- 
ly  equipped  with  baths,  showers  ana 
lockers.  It  has  been  said  by  a  well 
known  writer  that  "The  trail  of  the 
youthful  criminal  seldom  leads  back 
to  the  playground  or  the  swimming 
pool,  the  baseball  diamond,  athletic 
field  or  community  center."  There 
is  no  doubt  of  what  a  great  factor 
play  grounds,  athletics  and  sports 
are  in  the  prevention  of  crime, 
(hough  we  have  been  slow  in  dis- 
covering that  play  is  a  most  essen- 
tial factor  in  God's  plan  of  making 
men  and  women  out  of  boys  and 
girls. 

While  the  management  does  not 
find  it  necessary  to  maintain  a  pri- 
vate school  for  the  village  children 
they  do  urge  upon  parents  the  ne- 
cessity of  educating  their  children. 
The  parents  appreciate  the  advan- 
tages of  the  Rock  Hill  school  sys- 
tem and  see  that  their  children 
attend  regularly  There  are  approxi- 
mately 250  children  in  school  from 
the  mill  homes.  The  company  main- 


tains a  night  school  for  day  work- 
ers. 

The  management  offers  many  fine 
advantages  to  their  operatives.  They 
advance  those  who  are  ambitious 
to  rise  in  the  mills,  and  they  are 
given  every  opportunity  and  pro- 
moted as  rapidly  as  possible,  an 
instance  of  this  is  the  present  sup- 
erintendent, who  begun  as  a  doffer 
boy  in  the  mills;  other  advantages 
are  good  wages,  comfortable  homes; 
free  pasture  for  their  cows,  free 
school  books  to  those  who  cannot 
afiord  to  buy  them;  and  about  one 
third  of  an  acre  of  land  for  a  gar- 
den in  connection  with  each  cot- 
tage, besides  all  these  there  are  the 
numerous  advantages  offered  by  liv- 
ing in  a  city  like  Rock  Hill. 

The  goods  made  by  the  Industrial 
Cotton  mills,  denims,  are  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  overalls  and 
machinist,  laborers  and  farmers  all 
over  this  country  are  wearing  gar- 
ments made  from  cloth  woven  by 
the  skilled  operatives  of  the  Indus- 
trial Cotton  Mills.  The  operatives 
take  pride  in  the  wearing  quality  of 
the  goods  they  produce. 


STREET  SCENE  IN  INDUSTRIAL  COTTON  .AIILLS  VILLAGE. 
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Edna  Cotton  Mills 


EDNA  COTTON  MILLS.  HEIDSVILLK,  N.  C. 


Roidsvillo,  N.  C.  cnuiils  herself 
fortunate  to  have  within  bounds 
such  a  i)rogressive  manufactui'ing 
plant  as  the  Edna  Cotton  Alills. 

In  1895  these  mills  were  organized 
and  the  public  was  predicting  that 
such  industries  could  not  be  run 
at  an  advantage  in  the  South  in  the 
very  home  of  the  cotton  planta- 
tions. The  same  executives  are  at 
the  head  of  the  business,  and,  like 
many  other  cotton  mill  men  thru- 
out  the  South  have  given  positive 
proof  that  the  heart  of  the  cotton 
fields  is  the  best  place  to  manufac- 
ture the  finished  product.  W.  S. 
Forbes  of  Richmond  is  j)resident; 
J.  B.  Pipkin  is  secretary  and  treas- 
urer and  John  F.  Scott,  a  rccog* 
nized  authority  in  the  textile  world, 
is  the  genial  superintendent. 

The  mills  are  located  in  the  Sou- 
thern part  of  Reidsville,  convenient 
to  the  railroad.  The  building  is  of 
brick,  a  two  story  structure  of  the 
daylight  type,  lots  of  windows  fur- 
nish plenty  of  light  and  fresh  air. 
From  time  to  time  the  equipment 
has  been  renewed  and  changeiJ, 
keeping  the  mills  ever  ui)-to-date. 
The    equipment    consists    of     25,300 


spindles  and  540  Stafford  Automatic 
looms,  making  three  leaf  twills. 
Every  part  of  the  machinery  has 
been  thoroughly  overhauled  and 
br'ought  up  to  date.  The  entire 
mill  is  neatly  kept  and  eveiything 
is  done  to  make  the  environment  as 
pleasant  as  possible.  The  manage- 
ment belong  to  those  progressive 
manufacturers  who  believe  in  giv- 
ing their  help  a  square  deal,  realiz- 
ing that  in  doing  so  they  are  getting 
better  financial  results  for  them- 
selves as  well  as  treating  their  help 
in  a  humane  manner. 

Approximately  300  operatives  are 
employed  in  the  Edna  Cotton  Mills. 
Like  all  operatives  in  Southern  cot- 
Ion  mills,  these  people  are  pure  bred 
Anglo-Saxons,  knowing  no  other 
language  than  English  and  no  other 
home  save  their  native  state.  As  a 
whole,  they  are  industrious,  intelli- 
gent and  thrifty.  Loyal  to  each 
other,  loyal  to  their  executives  and 
loyal  to  their  country.  Most  of 
these  people  came  to  the  mills  from 
I  he  surrounding  country  where  they 
had  woi'ked  from  dawn  to  dark  on 
their  own  ijooi'  little  farms,  or  else 
were   tenants  upon  some  big  fai'm. 


Itut  in  eithei'  instance  living  in  a, 
small,  uncomfortable  house,  bare  of 
all  modern  conv(>niences,  and  on 
these  farms  they  eked  out  only  a 
very  poor  living  with  never  any 
large  amount  of  cash. 

All  this  was  changed  when  they 
came  into  the  cotton  mill  village 
where  they  have  nice  comfortable 
homes,  with  sanitary  closts  and 
electric  lights.  In  the  mills  they 
have  found  pleasant  employment  at 
good  wages  and  no  longer  or  hard- 
er work  than  they  did  on  the  farm. 
Twenty  out  of  every  hundred  live 
in  their  own  homes,  more  than  fif- 
ty per  cent  are  saving  money.  There 
are  excellent  advantages  for  their 
children  in  the  way  of  educational 
facilities.  The  operatives  appreci- 
ate what  they  have  missed  and  see 
to  it  that  their  children  go  to  school 
regularly. 

A  regular  line  of  welfare  work 
is  carried  on  in  the  village  by  a 
trained  worker  who  is  employed  by 
the  mills  to  supervise  all  this 
work.  Her  efforts  have  met  with 
marked  success.  A  number  of  clubs 
have  been  organized  among  both 
women    and    men.       Two      popular 


clubs  among  the  young  people  are 
Boy  Scout  Troop  and  a  Girls'  Can- 
ning Club.  Both  has  a  most  en- 
thusiastic following.  The  mothers 
are  instructed  in  the  laws  of  hy- 
giene and  taught  how  to  care  for 
their  young  children  and  to  make 
their  homes  more  attractive  as  well 
as  sanitary. 

A  fine  spirit  of  civic  pride  has 
been  developed  in  the  comnumity. 
Prizes  are  given  for  the  most  care- 
fully kept  premises,  as  well  as  for 
the  most  beautiful  fiowers  and  the 
best  vegetables.  As  seen  from  the 
accompanying  picture  the  encour- 
agement of  the  management  in  the 
growing  of  flowers  has  resulted  in 
the  growth  of  some  very  choice 
blossoms.  All  of  these  serve  to  cul- 
tivate a  taste  for  the  aesthetic  and 
developes  a  love  for  all  growing 
things. 

These  operatives  are  a  splendid 
class  of  citizens,  law  abiding  and 
desirable.  There  is  a  fine  spii'it  of 
friendliness  and  good  fellowship  ex- 
isting between  the  mill  executives 
and  their  operatives.  The  manage- 
ment are  proud  of  their  help  and 
ambitious  for  them. 


FLOWER  GARDENS  AT  THE  COTTAGES  OF  THE  EDNA  COTTON  ^HLLS. 
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GLENWOOD  COTTON  MILLS,  EASLEY.  S.  C. 


The  Glenwood  Mills  were  the  first 
to  be  built  in  the  progressive  town 
of  Easley,  Pickens  County,  South 
Carolina.  They  were  founded  in 
1902,  by  W.  M.  Hagood  and  asso- 
ciales,  and  are  today,  under  prac- 
tically the  same  management. 

Mr.  Hagood  is  a  man  of  broad 
vision  and  splendid  ideas,  and  keen 
executive  ability.  He  is  fortunate 
in  having  selected  as  his  associates 
men  of  similar  ideas  and  there  has 
been,  l>erfect  co-operation  in  all 
jnovements  put  on  foot  for  the 
benefit  of  the  human  element  that 
plays  such  an  important  part  in  the 
success  of  any  business.  There  can 
be  no  question  about  the  success 
of  the  Glenwood  Cotton  Mills.  They 
have  been  kept  up-to-date  in  main- 
taining the  very  best  environment 
and  working  conditions  for  the  help, 
as  well  as  renewing  and  replacing 
the  equipment  from  time  to  time. 
It  has  never  been  the  policy  of  the 
Glenwood  Mills  not  spare  any  ex- 
penses when  it  came  to  a  question 
of  the  health  and  comfort  of  the 
operatives. 

The  mills  are  capitalized  at  $1,- 
200,000.  From  the  i)hotograpli 
one  may  observe  that  the  mill  build- 
ing is  of  modern  mill  construction, 
with  plenty  of  windows  for  lighting 
and  ventilation.  Puije  water  has 
been  piped  all  over  the  mills  and 
sanitary  di'inking  fountains  install- 
ed. The  equipment  consists  of  45,- 
976  spindles  and  1,160  looms  for  the 


manufacture  of  wide  i»rint  cloths 
and  sheetings. 

About  four  hundred  and  fifty 
operatives  are  employed  in  the  Glen- 
wood Cotton  Mills.  Most  of  these 
people  were  country  people  who 
knew  nothing  whatever  about  work 
in  cotton  mills  when  they  first  came 
to  work.  They  were  apt  and  intelli- 
gent and  it  did  not  take  them  long 
to  catch  on  to  the  work  under  the 
kindly  direction  of  the  heads  of  the 
departments  and  today  a  large  per- 
centage of  those  who  first  came 
from  the  farm  to  the  mills  are  ex- 
perts in  their  line  and  are  capable 
of  the  greatest  efficiency. 

A  careful  survey  of  their  intelli- 
the  fact  that  they  are  interested 
in  their  work  and  are  healthy  and 
happy.  They  are  nice  looking  peo- 
ple too,  well  dressed  and  well  fed. 
They  make  good  wages  and  spend 
what  they  make  for  comforts  and 
often  luxuries.  Consider  the  ad- 
vantages they  have  today  as  com- 
pared with  what  they  had  before 
they  came  to  the  mill  community. 
They  had  no  chance  to  go  to  school, 
and  when  they  did,  there  were  per- 
haps long  weary  miles  to  trudge  in 
the  cold,  and  school  for  only  a  few 
months  a  year  because  they  must 
work  the  crops  in  season. 

At  Glenwood  Mills  the  management; 
considers  education  of  much  impor- 
tance and  they  have  built  a  beauti- 
ful $15,000.00  school  building,  mod- 
ern in  every  respect,  equipped  with 


most  capable  teachers  to  instruct 
the  children.  Besides  the  class 
rooms  in  the  building  there  is  a  fine 
large  auditorium  with  a  seating  ca- 
pacity of  800.  This  auditorium  is 
perfectly  complete  in  every  way, 
stage,  foot  lights,  scenery,  comfort- 
able chairs,  piano,  and  other  things. 
About  180  pupils  go  to  school  in  the 
day  time,  and  there  is  a  night  school 
in  the  fall  and  winter  for  the  grown- 
ups who  have  a  desire  to  gain  more 
knowledge.  The  teachers  are  paid 
from  the  mill  and  county  funds. 

Pleasant,  comfortable  churches 
have  been  built  by  the  mills  for  the 
use  of  the  mill  people,  one  Methodist 
and  other  Baptist.  Each  has  a  good 
Sunday  School  and  there  is  always 
a  fine  interest  manifested  in  all 
religious  affairs. 

There  is  a  nice  library  with  a 
number  of  volumes  for  the  informa 
tion  and  pleasure  of  the  people. 

A  pretty  play  ground  is  the  joy 
of  the  children.  Here  the  man- 
agement has  established  many  de- 
vices for  the  little  ones.  And  a  nice 
baseball  diamond  shows  that  it  is 
in  constant  use  in  the  season  and 
the  entire  male  population  turns  out 
for  the  hotly  contested  games  that 
are  played.    Sports  of  all  kinds  are 


encouraged  by  the  management. 
Tennis,  baseball  and  basket  are  the 
popular  games. 

A  large  number  of  the  operatives 
are  insured.  This  insurance  has 
proven  most  beneficial  to  the  fami- 
lies of  the  operatives  in  case  of 
sickness  or  death.  A  good  percen- 
tage of  the  operatives  are  saving 
some  money  for  the  future.  Many 
01  them  have  automobiles,  pianos 
and  victrolas.  Some  own  homes  and 
other  investments. 

The  management  does  all  it  can 
to  help  their  people  reduce  the  cost 
of  living.  Fuel  is  sold  them  at  cost, 
and  they  operate  their  own  ice 
plant  and  sell  the  ice  at  cost,  and 
do  a  great  many  other  things  for 
them.  The  /people  are  perfectly 
satisfied;  labor  trouble  is  unknown 
and  there  is  a  fine  spirit  of  un- 
derstanding between  the  people  and 
the  management. 

The  ofl'icers  of  the  Glenwood  Mills 
are  W.  M.  Hagood,  president  and 
ti'easurer;  secretary,  W.  E.  Mays; 
superintendent,  M.  E.  Garrison.  Lu- 
ther M.  McBee,  Jr.,  of  Greenville,  S. 
C,  is  purchasing  agent. 

Superintendent  Garrison  knows 
all  the  employees  by  name  and  keeps 
in  close  personal  touch  with  them. 


GLENWOOD   CHURCH 


$15,000  SCHOOL  AT  GLENWOOD   COTTON  JIILLS. 
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Pickens  Cotton  Mills 


PICKENS  COTTON  MILL,  PICKENS,  S.  C. 


A  study  of  the  photograph  of  the 
Pickens  Cotton  Mills  at  the  top  of 
this  page  will  immediately  give  one 
the  impression  that  it  is  a  fine, 
large  cotton  mill  in  a  prosperous 
condition,  which  is  being  operated 
by  people  of  aesthetic  taste.  Other- 
wise there  would  not  be  such  a 
clean  appearance  and  such  beauti- 
ful trees  and  shrubbery  planted 
around  the  mills. 

The  Pickens  Cotton  Mills  are  a 
fine  example  of  the  best  type  of  a 
modern  cotton  mill.  The  theory  of 
a  cotton  mill  being  a  dismal,  linty, 
unhealthy  place  to  work  and  that 
the  operatives  were  a  set  of  poor, 
down  trodden  people  who  let  the 
cotton  mill  owners  brow  beat  them 
and  treat  them  any  old  way,  and  pay 
them  just  as  little  as  possible,  for 
working  long,  weary  hours,  has  long 
since  been  exploded.  The  cotton 
mill  today  is  a  clean,  healthy,  well 
ventilated  place.  The  very  best 
systems  for  ventilating,  humidify- 
ing, heating  and  lighting  have  been 
installed  at  the  Pickens  Mills.  There 
are  sanitary  drinking  fountains,  and 
the  mills  are  kept  neat  as  a  pin  in- 
side and  out.  If  those  who  bemoan 
the  fate  of  the  cotton  mill  opera- 
tive would  stop  to  inquire  of  that 
operative  just  how  they  feel  about 
their  work  they  would  find  that  the 
said  operative  is  perfectly  satisfied 
with  his  work  and  that  the  oper- 
ative in  his  or  her  place  would  not 
think  of  exchanging  places  with  the 
the  clerks  behind  the  counters  in 
the  ordinary  store  where  they  work 
for  a  lessei'  wage.  These  clerks  have 
no  more  chance  to  sit  down  than  do 
the  cotton  mill  operatives  who  have 
comfortable  seats  at  the  end  of  their 
group  of  machines  where  they  may 
rest  every  little  while.  Another 
thing,  the  cotton  mill  operative 
makes  good  money  and  spends  it 
for  good  clothes. 

And  the  ordinary  cotton  mill  op- 
erative will  tell  the  observer  that 
tbey  have  every  Saturday  afternoon 
off,  live  in  very  comfortable,  con- 
venient homes  which  are  rented  at 


a  nominal  cost,  get  many  of  their 
commodities  of  living  at  practical- 
ly cost,  and  they  are  having  won- 
derful opportunities  given  them 
by  the  cotton  mill  owners  for  im- 
provement and  culture  for  them- 
selves as  well  as  educational  facil- 
ities for  their  children,  the  equal 
or  above,  those  offered  the  children 
of  the  ordinary  citizen. 

The  Pickens  Cotton  Mills  were  es- 
tablished in  1906  by  W.  M.  Hagood 
and  associates,  who  are  practically 
the  same  as  those  interested  in  the 
Glennwood  Cotton  Mills.  The  offi- 
cers of  the  mills  are:  W.  M.  Hagood, 
Easley,  S.  C,  president  and  treas- 
urer; C.  B.  Hagood,  vice  president; 
W.  E.  Mays,  secretary;  A.  J.  Jewell, 
superintendent;  and  C.  B.  Hagood, 
general  manager  The  mills  are 
capitalized  at  $1,200,000.00.  The 
same  fine  management  and  policies 
in  the  treatment  of  the  operatives 
exists  in  the  Pickens  Mills  as  in  the 
Glennwood  Cotton  Mills.  The  exe- 
cutives believe  in  aplying  the  "Gol- 
den Rule'  both  ways  in  their  bus- 
iness dealings. 

The  mill  buildings  are  all  stan- 
dard mill  construction.  The  main 
building  is  three  stories,  brick,  415 
feet  by  110  feet.  The  comfort  and 
health  of  the  operatives  is  of  para- 
mount importance  in  the  mills  and 
have  been  carefully  considered.  The 
equipment  consists  of  23,040  spin- 
dles and  606  Draper  looms;  the  ma- 
chinery is  driven  by  steam  power. 
The  Pickens  Cotton  Mills  manufac- 
ture sheetings  in  different  widths. 
These  sheetings  are  such  a  high 
quality  that  they  are  in  great  de- 
mand in  the  markets.  They  have 
made  a  splendid  reputation  for 
themselves  in  both  Northern  and 
Southern  markets. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  operatives 
are  employed  in  the  Pickens  Cotton 
Mills.  Many  of  them  have  been  with 
the  mills  since  they  first  started 
operation.  There  is  a  fine  policy 
at  the  Pickens  Mills  of  filling  all 
T'osp'insible  positions,  heads  of  de- 
partments, and  overseers  from  the 


rank  and  file  of  the  mills  when  a 
vacancy  occurs.  This  encourages 
those  who  are  ambitious  to  know 
more  of  the  textile  business  and 
such  operatives  are  gifv'en  every 
opportunity   for   advancement. 

The  success  of  any  manufactur- 
ing plant  depends  largely  upon  the 
kind  of  help  employed.  At  the 
Pickens  Cotton  Mills  the  manage- 
ment has  been  very  careful  in  this 
connection  and  the  result  is  a  fine 
class  of  people,  intelligently,  apt, 
and  skillful,  very  much  interested 
in  their  work.  They  have  a  high 
standard  of  morals  in  the  mills  and 
community.  They  are  always  ready 
to  help  those  who  are  need  of  as- 
sistance and  the  stranger  receives 
a  warm  welcome  upon  coming  into 
the  community.  These  people  feel 
an  individual  responsibility  for  the 
success  of  the  mills  and  are  proud 
of  the  reputation  of  the  goods  manu- 
factured. They  are  very  loyal  to 
the  mills  and  the  management. 
There  is  a  hearty  whole-souled  co- 
operation between  the  two. 

The  village  at  the  Pickens  Cot- 
ion  Mills,  like  the  grounds  around 
Ihe  mills,  has  been  laid  out  and 
planned  by  a  landscape  gardener 
who  had  an  idea  of  developing  the 
whole  along  artistic  lines.  The 
streets  and  pavements  are  in  good 
condition  and  well  kept,  streets  are 
lined  with  shade  trees  and  here 
and  there  throughout  the  village 
are  many  bright  hued  beautiful 
flowers.  The  village  has  a  popu- 
lation of  approximately  six  liun- 
di'cd  inhabitants.  The  management 
has  built  about  one  hundred  neat 
pretty  cottages,  varying  in  number 
of  rooms,  as  well  as  in  the  color 
of  paint  used.  Painting  the  cottages 
in  different  colors  produces  a  more 
pleasing  effect  than  having  only  one 
color  used  in  the  entire  village. 
These  cottages  include  electric 
lights,  sewerage,  waterworks,  baths, 
kitchen  sinks,  porches,  screens,  clos- 
ets and  plastered  vr^'lls.  with  neatly 
paiiilcil  iii  Wddil  work,  among  tlieii' 
m:mv    modern    conveniences.    Each 


cottage  has  a  large  garden  spot 
and  plenty  of  room  in  front  for 
grass  and  fiowei's.  Many  beautiful 
flowers  and  fine  vegetables  are 
raised  in  the  vilage.  The  manage- 
ment encourage  the  mill  families 
in  raising  flowers  and  vegetables 
by  ofl'ering  substantial  prizes  for 
the  best  flowers  and  vegetables 
grown  in  the  village.  A  Canning 
Club  in  the  comunity,  under  the 
direction  of  an  expert,  has  been 
the  means  of  taking  care  of  all 
the  surplus  vegetables  for  winter 
consumption,  at  only  the  cost  of 
the  cans  and  material  necessai'y 
to  put  them  up. 

Education  is  stressed  at  the  Pick- 
ens Cotton  Mills  just  as  it  is  at  the 
Glenwood  Cotton  Mills.  The  man- 
agement points  out  to  the  parents 
how  essential  if,  is  to  make  theii' 
children  lake  advantage  of  the 
splendid  opportunities  to  get  an 
education  that  have  been  provided 
in  the  mills.  The  school  building 
is  a  large  frame  one  modern  in 
architecture  and  fully  equipped 
with  up-to-date  devices  for  the  use 
of  the  children  and  teachers.  Be- 
sides the  class  rooms,  this  build- 
ing contains  a  fine  large  auditorium 
which  has  a  large  stage,  foot  lights, 
nice  seats,  and  other  facilities  for 
making  it  a  pleasant  place  for  clos- 
ing exercises  of  school,  entertain- 
ments, and  public  meetings.  The 
teachers  employed  in  the  school  are 
payed  by  the  county  and  mill  funds. 
There  is  also  a  night  school  for  the 

urpose  of  giving  those  operatives 
who  work  in  the  day  time  a  chance 
to  study  at  night. 

The  mill  village  has  a  play  ground 
and  a  park  which  is  the  center  of 
much  activity  in  the  community. 
In  the  parks  are  held  many  picincs, 
barbecues,  lawn  fetes,  and  other 
festivities.  Sports  are  encouraged 
by  the  management  because  of  the 
fact  that  they  keep  the  people  out 
of  doors  in  the  fresh  air.  Baseball, 
tennis,  haslcet  hall  are  all  quite 
I)(_ipuhu',  I  lodgli,  of  roiirse,  base 
ball  ranks   first. 
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POMONA  MILLS,  POMONA,  N.  C. 


One  of  the  most  beautiful  and  at 
the  same  time  most  modern  textile 
mills  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the 
Piedmont  section  is  the  Pomona 
Mills,  Inc.,  located  in  the  western 
part  of  the  thriving  industrial  cen- 
ter, Greensboro,  N.  C.  While  the 
spirit  of  the  Roman  Goddess  Po- 
mona may  not  have  been  visible 
when  the  site  of  the  Pomona  mills 
was  selected  and  the  beautiful  vil- 
lage laid  out  in  the  great  grove  of 
oak  trees,  the  writer  feels  certain 
that  her  spirit  must  have  been  hov- 
ering very  near  and  that  she  was 
the  guiding  power  and  gave  the  ar- 
chitect his  inspiration. 

The  naturally  beautiful  sight  has 
truly  become  a  bower  of  vines, 
fruit  and  flowers.  Shade  trees,  well 
paved  streets  and  sidewalks  added 
to  these  make  a  most  attractive 
setting  for  the  one  hundred  and  sev- 
enty five  frame  cotages  and  bunga- 
lows that  furnish  a  place  of  abode 
for  the  mill  operatives.  These  houses 
are  all  modern,  convenient  and 
made  most  comfortable  with  electric 
lights,  an  abundance  of  pure  water 
at  hand,  and  septic  toilets. 

Many  thousands  of  dollars  have 
been  spent  by  the  management  in 
building  and  beautifying  this  vil- 
lage. They  have  installed  a  fine 
spirit  of  civic  pride  in  the  village 
people  which  manifests  itself  in  the 
way  they  beautify  their  homes, 
keeping    them    sanitary    and    neat. 


planling  llowei'S.  I'i-iiils  and  vines, 
making  I  lie  whole   most  i)leasing. 

Kacii  coflagc  has  its  quota  of 
ground  for  the  cultivation  of  vege- 
tables. yVdded  to  this  is  a  large 
tract,  belonging  to  the  management 
and  divided  among  those  mill  fam- 
ilies who  desire  to  raise  a  surplus 
of  vegetables  for  canning.  A  girls' 
Canning  Club  under  the  direction 
of  an  expert  in  the  line  serves  to 
stimulate  the  raising  of  fruits  and 
vegetables.  The  canning  outfit  is 
furnished  by  the  management  and 
there  is  only  the  cost  of  the  cans 
for  tlie  operatives  to  pay. 

At  Pomona  Mills  welfare  work, 
under  a  trained  leader,  is  consider- 
ed a  legitimate  expenditure,  or 
rather  investment,  just  as  necessary 
to  the  prosperity  of  their  business 
as  the  village  and  the  homes.  They 
are  so  enthusiastic  over  the  results 
of  their  efforts  and  expenditures 
for  the  uplift  and  benefit  of  their 
people  that  they  are  continually  do- 
ing some  big,  fine  thing  that  would 
not  be  considered  necessary  except 
in  the  most  modern  mill  villages. 
An  instance  of  the  progressive  ideas 
maintained  with  regard  to  their 
lielp  is  the  splendid  modernly 
equipped  dairy  which  the  manage- 
ment has  built  for  supplying  their 
village  with  milk.  The  barn  is 
equipped  with  automatic  feeds,  steel 
stanchions,  electric  milkers,  coolers 
and  other  modern  conveniences,  the 


(•ai)acity  being  25  or  more  cows.  The 
milk  is  sold  at  a  discount  to  the  em- 
[iloyees,  also  to  school  childi'en. 

Education  is  considered  of  para- 
mount importance  at  Mills.  The  fa- 
cilities arc  unexcelled.  A  modern 
school  house,  ful!y  oquiped  in  every 
i.'spect  has  ben  l\;:  t  bv  the  mills 
for  the  use  of  the  mill  families. 
Seven  teachers  are  employed.  Two 
hundred  children  attend  this  school. 
After  the  children  go  through  tiie 
mill  school  they  have  the  city  high 
suiiools  and  cLo'.e  colleges  if  they 
care  for  a  higher  education,  and  it 
is  surprising  how  many  children 
from  the  mill  community  do  this. 

Among  other  attractions  offered 
opi'ratives  at  Pomona  Mills  are  a 
lamidry  operated  for  the  nenetit  of 
li.e  employees,  wliere  the  work  is 
done  at  actual  cost;  a  modern  hotel 
for  operatives  who  are  unmarried, 
or  prefer  not  to  keep  house;  a  li- 
brary; three  clubs,  one  for  the  v/o- 
men,  one  for  girls  and  a  Pomona 
Textile  Club;  religious  advantages; 
classes  in  domestic  science,  canning, 
etc;  a  well  equipped  playground 
f(U'  the  little  children,  a  fine  brass 
band  composed  of  mill  opo.'atives; 
life  insurance  carried  by  Pomona 
.Mills  Co.  on  every  single  one  of  their 
operatives  in  sums  from  $300  to  $1,- 
000;  a  Boy  Scout  Troop;  all  kinds 
of  athletics,  baseball,  volley  ball, 
basket  ball,  tennis,  etc;  many  kinds 
of  amusements  and  entertainments. 


picture  show,  etc,  in  the  village  be- 
sides the  unusual  advantages  offer- 
ed by  the  city  of  '  ir-eensboro  for 
I  Ik  entertainmt'iu  and  culture  of 
the  people.  An  entertainment  of 
especial  interest  to  the  entire  com- 
munity is  the  big  Fourth  of  July 
picnic  and  barbecue  which  is  given 
annually  by  the  Pomona  Mills  Com- 
pany for  the  pleasure  of  their  oper- 
atives. 

Most  of  the  operatives  at  tbc  Po- 
mona Mills  come  from  the  nearby 
territory,  whether  direct  from  the 
country  or  from  some  other  cotton 
mill  that  hasn't  so  many  attractions, 
rhey  receive  excellent  wages,  live 
in  the  most  comfortable  houses  they 
have  ever  known,  work  in  a  splen- 
didly appointed  mill,  cool,  comfort- 
able, healthy.  At  least  25  pe^  cent 
are  saving  money,  10  per  cent  have 
tiieir  own  homes,  or  other  property. 

1'he  Pomona  Mills  were  ineorpor- 
;ued  in  1909,  the  executives  at  pres- 
ent are:  J.  E.  Latham,  president: 
\  ,c,e  president,  P.  C.  Rucker;  secre- 
tary and  treasurer,  C.  W.  Causey, 
su[iFrintendent,  L.  H.  Thomas.  I  he 
f  ai  ital  stock  of  the  organi/.ation  is 
$1,000,000.  There  are  two  main 
buildings,  No.  1  carding  and  spm- 
irng.  No.  2  weaving  and  finishing. 
The  equipment  consists  of  2'»,iir) 
spindles  and  798  looms,  and  i  com- 
plete dyeing  and  finishing  plant. 
Five  hundred  and  fifty  persons  aio 
employed. 
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Lowe  Manufacturing  Company 


LOWE  AIANUFACn  KL\(i  COMPAW,  HL\TS\  ILLK,  ALA. 


G.  W.  Causey,  treasurer  of  the 
Pomona  Mills,  Greensboro,  N.  C,  is 
president  and  the  guiding  factor  in 
the  Lowe  Manufacturing  Company 
of  Huntsville,  Ala. 

As  Mr.  Causey  has  his  residence 
at  Greensboro,  it  was  necessary  for 
him  to  have  a  man  of  ability  at  the 
mill  and  he  recently  secured  as 
agent  and  manager  Robt.  E.  McDon- 
ald, a  young  man  of  personality  and 
long  experience. 

The  Lowe  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany was  founded  by  Chas.  Lane 
Poor,  of  New  York,  in  1900.  The 
present  officers  of  this  enterprising 
organization  are:  President  and 
treasurer,  G.  W.  Causey;  agent  and 
superintendent,  Robt.  E.  McDonald. 
The  purchasing  agent  is  E.  S.  Ten- 
nent,  of  Spartanburg,  S.  C. 

The  plant  is  all  of  modern  mill 
construction.  Mill  No.  1  does  the 
carding,  spinning  and  finishing.  Mill 
No.  2  takes  care  of  the  dyeing.  Fine 
dress  ginghams  and  shirtings  of  a 
very  superior  quality  and  most 
beautiful  coloring  are  manufactur- 
ed. The  beauty  of  these  goods  is 
unsurpassed,  indeed  the  writer  feels 
that  dresses  made  from  patterns 
he  has  seen  would  prove  a  joy  to 
any  woman's  heart. 

The  plant  is  kepi  in  a  perfectly 
spotless  manner,  in  fact  it  is  spoken 
of  by  inspectors  as  "the  Cleanest 
Mill  in  the  South,"  and  that  is  say- 
ing a  whole  lot,  for  there  are  some 
wonderfully  clean  cotton  mills  in 
the  Southern  States.  Mr.  Chas.  W. 
Causey,  a  man  of  keen  intellect  and 
fine  business  perception,  has  been 
largely  instrumental  in  gaining  such 
a  reputation  for  this  great  industry. 
He  is  an  expei't  textile  man  and  has 
given  his  attention  to  the  quality  ot 


the  production  of  the  mills.  He  is 
also  intensely  interested  in  the  wel- 
fare work  and  living  conditions 
generally. 

There  are  550  persons  employed 
in  the  Lowe  mills.  The  village  has 
a  population  of  1,G00;  it  has  nice, 
broad  streets,  good  pavements,  elec- 
tric lights,  and  waterworks.  The 
operatives  have  a  great  deal  of  civic 
pride  in  their  village  and  see  to  it 
that  it  is  kept  clean  and  neat.  The 
houses  are  two,  four  and  six-room 
cottages  equipped  with  all  modern 
conveniences  such  as  lights,  water 
and  sanitary  closets. 

A  trained  nurse  is  in  charge  of 
the  welfare  work  and  under  her 
direction  the  homes  of  the  opera- 
tives have  been  made  much  more 
comfortable  and  attractive,  to  say 
nothing  of  more  healthful  and  sani- 
tary. The  mothers  have  been  taught 
laws  of  hygiene  and  instructed  as  to 
the  proper  way  in  which  to  care 
for  their  children.  She  has  gained 
wonderful  results,  and  if  there  was 
ever  any  need  for  convincing  evi- 
dence of  the  benefits  accruing  from 
welfare  work  among  cotton  mill 
operatives  one  need  iidf.  look  fur- 
ther to  find  it. 

Since  the  Lowe  Mills  are  located 
in  West  Huntsville  it  has  not  been 
necessary  for  the  management  to 
build  schools  and  churches;  a  good 
school,  maintained  by  the  mills,  is 
near  at  hand,  where  mill  children 
are  sent  to  school  regulaily.  The 
management  impress  the  parents 
with  the  necessity  of  giving  them  a 
good  education.  All  cotton  mills  are 
staunch  supporters  of  educatidu;  if 
is  a  recognized  fad  that  educated 
employees  are  the  most  efficient 
help,  tiiey  cdiiiniand  a  lieffcr'  salary. 


are  more  skillt'iil  ;iiiil  Mic  (lualily  (d' 
work  is  superidr.  In  many  instances 
emi)loyees  rise  trom  llic  ranks  to 
I)Osilions  of  importance  and  distinc- 
tion. The  Lowe  Mills  arc  quick  to 
I'ecognize  ambition  and  such  opera- 
tives are  given  every  opportunity 
fni'  advancement.  Frequently  luNids 
(if  (lei)artmenls  are  persons  who 
have  worked  up  from  a  liumlile  b(>- 
ginning. 

The  operatives  are  one  hundred 
per  cent  American,  largely  of  An- 
glo-Saxiin  and  Scotch-L'ish  extrac- 
tion— the  world's  master  breed.  The 
class  of  Southern  mill  help  is  one 
of  the  greatest  assets  of  the  textile 
industry.  It  is  sound  at  the  core 
and  the  most  dependable  to  be 
found  anywheie.  Many  of  the  em- 
ployees have  been  with  the  mill 
since  it  was  organized  and  are  con- 
tented and  happy  in  these  pleasant 
surroundings. 

The  management  believes  nothing 
is  too  good  for  their  operatives  and 
leave  nothing  undone  that  will  work 
for  the  benefit  of  the  employees.  In 
the  way  of  equipment  the  very  best 
type  is  used  and  new  appliances  for 
gaining  higher  eftlciency  and  a  bet- 
ter quality  of  product  ai'e  constant- 
ly being  added  to  the  plant.  In  the 
matter  of  heating,  lighting  and  ven- 
tilating the  mills  have  excelleTil 
systems.  The  operatives  are  bright, 
intelligent  looking  people  who  man- 
ifest an  interest  in  their  work  and 
ai'e  anxious  to  keep  up  a  high 
standard  of  quality.  They  have 
caught  the  spirit  of  the  manage- 
ment and  go  about  their  labors 
neatly  dressed.  Of  course  in  every 
mill  community  there  are  some  who 
ai'e  slovenly  and  "sloppy"  in  ap- 
pearance    but     such     pei'sons     are 


liHiki'd  iipiin  Willi  (lisappi'(i\al  by 
the  majorily  ot  Ilic  workers  and 
Ihcrc  is  an  cllurl  nn  the  part  of 
liotli  oi)eratives  and  management  to 
get  rid  of  such  an  element.  Lowe 
Manufacturing  Company  operatives 
receive  excellent  wages.  As  a  whole 
they  are  industrious,  sober  and  a 
nidsl,  (lesii'able  class  of  citizens.  A 
number  of  them  are  saving  out  of 
IlKur  generous  earnings,  others  are 
investing  in  business  or  other  se- 
curities. 

The  religious  life  of  the  mill  peo- 
ple is  taken  care  of  by  the  various 
churches  of  West  Huntsville.  There 
is  also  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  a  library 
at  West  Huntsville  which  is  well 
patronized  by  the  mill  families. 

Tlu're  is  a  park  and  playgi'dund 
in  the  mill  village.  The  latter  has 
numerous  sorts  of  play  equipments 
for  anuising  the  children  and  mak- 
ing them  healthier  and  stronger  for 
the  exercise. 

After  the  facts  given  above  it 
seems  almost  superfiuous  to  state 
that  these  people  take  very  little 
interest  in  strikes  amt  I.  W.  W.'s.  If 
left  to  themselves  they  get  along  in 
a  most  agi'eeable  manner  with  their 
employers,  being  sure  of  an  imi)ar- 
tial  hearing  and  just  treatment 
when  any  ])robI(Miis  or  dis[)utes 
ai'ise. 

The  Lowe  Manufacturing  Com- 
]»any  has  been  one  of  the  pioneer 
Southern  mills  to  manufacture  high 
grade  colored  goods.  In  spite  of  the 
discouragement  at  the  time  they 
began  th(>  manufacture  of  such 
goods,  they  have  successfully  man- 
ufactured fancy  colored  goods  and 
have  showed  the  way  to  many  who 
(Idubted  the  ability  of  the  Southern 
d[)(M'a  fives. 
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Patterson  Mills  Company 


PATTERSON   \S1LLS,  ROANOKE  RAIMOS,  N.  (,. 


The  Patterson  Mills  were  incor- 
porated in  1910  and  are  located  at 
Rosemary,  N.  C,  which  is  a  part  ol 
the  splendid  textile  manufacturing 
center,  Roanoke  Rapids,  N.  G.  Sel- 
dom is  there  found  such  a  thriving 
little  town  as  Roanoke  Rapids.  The 
entire  town  is  made  up  of  cotton 
manufacturing  plants  that  are  pros- 
perous and  progressive. 

Because  of  this  progressiveness 
and  the  views  held  by  these  manu- 
facturers Roanoke  Rapids  is  pointed 
out  as  a  notable  example  of  what 
may  be  accomplished  where  employ- 
ers unite  in  a  common  community 
interest.  The  manufacturers  at 
Roanoke  Rapids  long  ago  realized 
that  Ihe  human  element  in  the  man- 
ufacturing business  plays  an  im- 
portant part,  and  that  the  prosperi- 
ty of  the  textile  plants  especially 
depends  on  this  factor  more  than 
any  other  for  its  success.  In  the 
mills  at  Roanoke  Rapids  there  is  a 
definite  amount  set  aside  as  a  legi- 
timate expenditure  for  the  advance- 
ment and  benefit  of  the  operatives. 

The  Patterson  Mills  have  done 
their  share  of  this  work  and  their 
help  has  the  benefit  of  the  many, 
advantages  offered  the  cotton  mill 
operatives  in  the  matter  of  edu- 
cation,   churches,   amusements    and 


many    dIIut    Ihings    Ihal    arc    lo    be 
fiuiiid  at  Roanoke  llapids. 

'I'iic  execulives  of  the  Patterson 
Mills  are  men  of  judgment  and 
business  ability.  Recently  the  milis 
have  been  remodeled,  new  machin- 
ery installed  and  the  plant  made 
entirely  modei'u.  Due  consideration 
has  been  given  Lo  the  working  con- 
ditions. About  550  people  are  em- 
ployed in  the  Patterson  Mills  and 
if  is  easy  to  see  by  fheir  pleasant 
smiles  and  bright  faces  that  they  arc 
wiii'king  undei'  excellent  conditions 
and  are  intelligent  people.  The 
e(lui|»monf  consists  of  30,000  spindles 


and  1)98  lonms  for  the  manufaclure 
nf  fancy  ginghams  and  outings. 

The  village  at  the  Patterson  Mills 
has  come  in  for  a  large  share  of 
improvement  too.  Streets  and  side- 
walks are  in  good  shape,  and  shade 
trees  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  place. 
The  management  built  176  nice 
fiame  cottages  of  from  three  to  five 
I'ooms,  as  w^ell  as  a  number  of  two- 
story  houses.  These  are  neatly 
painted  inside  and  out  and  are  con- 
venient and  comfortable.  Both  the 
village  and  the  houses  are  lighted 
by  electricity.  Each  home  has  ample 
space  for  a   garden,  as  well  as  a 
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nice  large  yard  in  front  for  grass 
and  flowers.  The  village  has  a  pop- 
la  t  ion  of  about  1,200  inhabitants. 

The  educational  facilities  at  Roa- 
noke Rapids  are  unexcelled.  There 
ai'e  two  modern  grammar  schools 
and  a  high  school.  These  schools 
employ  G5  capable  teachers.  About 
.300  pupils  go  to  school  from  the 
Patterson  Mills  village  and  are  the 
equal  in  their  classes  of  children 
from  any  other  part  of  the  town. 
Many  of  them  go  straight  through 
high  school,  finishing  with  credit. 

A  well  equipped  play  ground  at 
Ihe  Patterson  Mills  is  a  source  of 
much  pleasure  and  amusement  for 
Ihe  children  of  the  village.  There 
ai'e  a  number  of  sports  such  as 
Iniseball,  foot  ball,  tennis  and  bas- 
ket ball. 

A  very  pleasant  friendly  atmos- 
jihere  prevails  in  the  village  and 
I  here  are  a  number  of  clubs  which 
have  been  organized  under  a  train- 
ed worker  for  the  various  purposes 
of  improvement.  One  of  the  most 
important  is  the  Girls'  Canning  Clubs 
which  has  a  most  enthusiastic  mem- 
bei'ship.  The  Boy  Scout  Troop  is 
another  important  factor  in  the  life 
of  the  youth  of  the  village.  There 
are  clubs  for  sewing,  Mothers'  Club,=, 
and  similai'  organizations. 
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Caswell  Cotton  Mill  Company 


CASWELL  COTTON  MILLS.  KINS  ION.  N.  V.. 


Gaswpll  Cotton  Mills  are  one  of  the 
many  fine  industrial  plants  located 
at  Kinston,  North  Carolina,  and  has 
done  much  to  huild  up  the  fine  rep- 
utation of  the  town  and  given  em- 
ployment to  a  hu'gc  numher  of  its 
citizens. 

The  policy  of  flif  Caswell  Cotton 
Mills  Company  has  always  stood 
for  all  that  is  progressive  and  good 
in  the  textile  business.  The  mills 
were  founded  in  1907  and  during  the 
entire  life  of  organization  there  has 
has  been  a  constant  growth  and  ex- 
pansion. The  capital  stock  amounts 
to  $300,000.  The  officers  are:  pres- 
ident and  treasui'er,  F.  C.  Dunn;  sec- 
retary, W.  D.  LaHoque;  superinten- 
dent, Norman  B.  Hill.  They  are  men 
of  wide  experience  and  fine  textile 
knowledge.  Owing  to  their  splendid 
execut/.ve  ability  and  keen  busi- 
ness management  liie  mills  are  in  a 
most    prnsperous    condition. 

The  buildings  are  of  a  modern  mill 
construction,  one  and  two  stories, 
built  of  brick.  Working  conditions 
ai'e  most  healthful  and  pleasant. 
Everything  is  kept  in  a  most  sani- 
tary condition  both  inside  and  out 
of  the  nn'lls.  An  abundance  of  pure 
;irtesian  wafer  has  been  pined 
the  mills  and  the  entire  village.  The 
equipment  consists  of  16,224  spin- 
dles. A  consistent  policy  of  the 
nvinagement  is  to  renew  and  replace 


Ihc  cqiiipi.icnt  tniin  lime  to  time  as 
necessary  for  the  most  elTicient  pro- 
duction. The  jiroducfs  of  the  mills 
are  hosiery  yarns. 

Approximately  one  hundred  and 
fifty  operatives  are  employed  in  the 
mills.  They  are  healthy  and  con- 
tented judging  from  their  appeai'- 
ances  and  the  bright  look  upon  their 
faces.  A  sober,  industrious  lot  of 
workers,  many  skilled  in  their  line, 
receiving  good  wages  and  perfectly 
satisfied  with  the  treatment  receiv- 
ed in  the  mills  and  the  community. 
Many  of  the  operatives  have  been 
with  the  company  ever  since  the 
mills  started  operations.  Most  ol 
them  came  from  the  surrounding 
terrifiiry,  yunw  imd  illiterate,  liul 
intelligent  and  apt.  of  pure  blooderl 
American  slock,  speaking  only  the 
English  language.  In  the  Southei'ii 
mills  where  such  people,  natives  of 
the  soil,  are  employed,  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  printing  rules  and  reg- 
ulations in  a  half  dozen  different 
languages.  Employer  and  employee 
speak  the  same  tongue.  In  most 
cases  the  Southern  employer  has 
been  reared  in  the  South  and  there 
is  an  inherent  sympathy  between 
the  two  that  unites  in  the  interest 
and  prosperity  of  the  mills.  Be- 
cause of  this  mutual  interest  the  op- 
eratives take  a  great  pride  in  their 
work  and  in  the  workings  of  the 
mills,    feeling    that    they    are    in    a 


ini^asure  I'espiuisibh'  Ciu'  Ihc  suc- 
cess of  the  organizatidii. 

The  Caswell  Cotton  Mill  Co.  rlmins 
dial  nowhere  will  a  linci'  class  of 
help  be  found  Mian  lin'v  employ. 
There  is  a  well  defined  line  of  wel- 
fare work  carried  on  for  I  he  better- 
ment and  uplift  of  the  operatives. 

A  very  attractive  location  ijosses- 
sing  many  fine  shade  trees  and  othei 
natural  advantages.  A  landscape  ar- 
tist was  employed  to  lay  out  the  vil- 
lage and  the  cottages  built  for  I  he 
use  of  llie  employees  are  iiol  only 
convenient  and  comfortable  with  all 
modern  conveniences,  bul  I  hey  ai'i> 
buill  with  an  eye  for  the  artistic  in 
design  and  color  of  ]iainl  used  lo 
linisli  Iheni.  Shade  ti'ees  were 
planted  wlierever  necessary,  a  great 
deal  is  spent  on  shrubbery,  hedges 
and  llower  and  vegetable  seeils.  By 
cirefully  grading  the  streets  and 
sidewalks,  keejiing  the  whole  \illage 
clean  and  neal.  and  distributing  free 
s(>e(ls,  the  management  has  done 
a  sreal  ileal  lo  instill  civic  i)ride  in 
ihe  mill  coininunity.  The  jieople 
kee|i  Iheir  homes  and  premises  ui 
a  ne;il  sanilai'v  manner.  Indeed,  llie 
nnlls  ami  llieir  \illage  liaxc  been 
spoken  of  by  Or,  C.  W.  Sliles.  of  Ihe 
I  nileii  Slides  lleiillh  Deparhiienl, 
as  "spolless  town."  This  condilinn 
lia>  been  .t;re:ill\'  slimulaled  by  Ihe 
the  ofrerini;  by  llie  niairij^eiiienl  of 
snIislaiiMiil    pri/es    for   Ihe    lies!    l;epi 


premises.  Ihe  best  ke[)l  homes,  the 
liui'sl  ^ai-ilens,  llowers,  etc.which 
has  made  s[)iril  of  enthusiasm 
anioiiii    llii>    opei'atives. 

The  homes  are  equi[jpod  wilh 
screens  throughout,  thereby  elimin- 
ating danger  of  infection  from  flies 
and  mosquitoes.  It  is  a  well  known 
fact  that  many  children  die  annually 
from  dread  colitis  which  is  car- 
ried by  flies. 

The  management-  has  a  policy  of 
renting  their  houses  to  the  opera- 
lives  for  a  nominal  sum,  and  requir- 
ing the  occupant  to  keep  the  place 
ill  repair.  This  practice  has  a  ten- 
dency to  instill  in  them  a  respect 
for-  i)rop(M'ly.  A  goodly  number  of 
Ihe  ojieratives  have  bought  homes 
of   Iheir  own. 

A  cei'lain  percentage  of  the  helj) 
are  saving  money,  but  this  number 
is  not  iis  large  as  it  should  be.  The 
jieoiih^  enjoy  their  good  wages  and 
spend  theii'  money  rather  too  freely 
on  clothes,  furnitui'e,  automobiles, 
elc.  However,  Ihe  management  is 
endenvoring  to  help  them  to  over- 
come  (his   habil. 

There  Inis  been  no  necessity  for 
Ihe  Ciiswell  mills  lo  build  schools, 
churches,  ami  places  of  amusement, 
liccausc  Ihc  mills  arc  located  inside 
Ihe  cil\-  limils  of  Kinston  and  Ihe 
people  enjoy  all  Ihe  privileges  and 
ad\anlagcs  (d'  Ihe  he-iuliriil  lillle 
city. 
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Inverness  Mills  Company 


I.WKUNKSS  UILLS,  WINS  I  ()\-S.VLKU,  N.  C. 


Al  Winston-Siilciii  (hen'  are  a 
;i  Jiuiiibci'  of  pi'ogiTssivo,  prospfrous 
(exlilo  industries.  One  of  the  small- 
er, though  one  of  the  most  progres- 
sive of  these  plants  in  the  iTiverness 
Mills  Go.  Being  built  m  1911  the 
mills  are  on  modern  construction, 
two  story,  of  the  day  light  type. 
Due  consideration  has  been  given 
to  the  matter  ventilation,  humidity, 
etc.,  and  every  care  and  precau- 
tion has  been  taken  to  safe-guard 
the  health  of  the  operatives. 

The  present  management  is  (toing 
much  in  the  way  of  improvements 
that  will  work  for  the  good  of  their 
operatives  both  in  the  mills  and 
in  the  little  mill  village.  Th(^  exe- 
cutives of  the  company  are:  Mar- 
shall J.  Orr,  president  and  treasur- 
er; George  W.  Orr,  secretary;  Jno. 
L.  Gilmer,  vice  president  and  \V.  R. 
Coggms  is  the  capable  superinten- 
dent. The  capital  stock  of  the 
Inverness  Mills  Co.  is  $164,000.  The 
equipment  consists  of  7,680  spin- 
dles and  220  loms.  The  equipment 
is   modern   in    every    I'espoct,   being 


I'encwed  and  replaced  as  often  as 
deemed  necessary  The  products 
of  I  he  mills  are  olain  sheetings, 
;^6x86  inches. 

The  mills  are  in  a  very  prosperous 
condition.  The  executives  s=re  keen- 
ly aware  of  the  various  factors  that 
go  to  make  up  a  successful  busi- 
ness and  by  their  careful  manage- 
ment and  exercise  of  fme  judg- 
ment and  good  common  sense  they 
are  building  up  a  splendid  busi- 
ness. They  realize  that  in  order 
to  get  the  best  results  the  human 
factor  in  any  business  comes  in  for 
a  lai'ge  amount  of  consideration.  A 
contented,  healthy,  interested  oper- 
ative is  the  most  valuable  asset  be- 
cause, no  matter  how  good  the  tex- 
ture of  the  cotton  used,  nor  how 
modern  the  type  of  machinery,  if 
the  operative  is  not  interestd  and 
anxious  to  give  his  best  efl'orts  to 
the  the  production  it  will  fall  far 
short  of  the  quality  desired.  It  is 
a  well  known  fact  that  operatives 
who  are  not  healthy  and  do  not  feel 
good  and  who  do  not  work  in  pleas- 


ant environments  caun(.it  I'each  the 
efiiciency  of  the  one  who  comes 
from  a  clean,  comfortable  home  in- 
lo  a  clean  sanitary  mill  wheri^  due 
consideration  has  been  given  to 
their  comfort.  Nor  can  the  workers 
in  an  ill  kept  mill  feel  the  same  loy- 
al pride  in  their  work  and  interest 
in  keeping  up  a  high  standard  of 
quality  as  those  who  receive  more 
consideration. 

At  Inverness  Mills  the  Company 
has  planned  a  little  village  contain- 
ing fifty  or  more  houses.  These 
houses  vary  in  design  and  number 
of  rooms  but  the  aid  of  the  company 
was  to  make  them  all  comfortable 
and  convenient  in  arrangement  and 
attractive  in  appearance.  The 
streets  are  well  kept;  shade  trees 
have  been  planted  and  an  interest 
in  civic  price  is  encouraged  by  the 
management  by  the  offering  of  sub- 
stantial prizes  for  the  best  kept 
premises,  the  prettiest  lawns,  flow- 
ers and  gardens. 

TIhm'c  are  140  operatives  employ- 
ed   in    (he   Inverness   Mills   and   the 


village  has  a  population  of  about 
500  inhabitants.  A  number  of  the 
operatives  own  their  homes.  The 
management  encourage  this  invest- 
ing in  ijroperty  for  it  helps  the  op- 
erative save  out  of  their  generous 
wages,  and  it  means  that  he  will 
take  more  interest  in  his  surround- 
dings. 

There  are  only  about  30  children 
of  school  age  in  the  community,  and 
while  there  is  only  this  small  num- 
ber the  mills  have  built  a  good  com- 
fortable school  building  with  lots  of 
windows  that  admit  plenty  of  fresh 
air  and  light.  This  school  is  real- 
ly only  a  primary  school  as  the  old- 
er children  go  to  the  Winston-Salem 
public  schools.  The  salary  of  the 
leachei'  employed  for  the  village 
school  is  paid  by  the  mills. 

Needless  to  state,  there  is  no  labor 
troubles  at  these  mills.  Many  of  the 
operatives  have  been  with  the  com- 
pany since  the  mills  stai'ted.  One 
woman  operative  has  been  running 
the  same  set  of  frames  since  the 
mill  was  built. 
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Wenonah  Cotton  Mill  Company 


(1)     VVENNONAH  COITON  AIILL  NO.  1;  (2)  WENNONAH  COTTON  MILL  NO.  2;    (.'5)  STUEET  AT  WENNONAH  COITON  AilLL. 


W.  E.  Holt,  Jr.,  is  piesident  uf  the 
Wt'iinonah  Cotton  Mills  at  Lexing- 
ton, N.  C,  and  his  record  is  no  ex- 
ception to  the  rule  thai  the  Holt 
family  are  successful  cotton  manu- 
facturers. He  gives  the  mills  his 
personal  attention,  and,  being  a  son 
of  a  family  that  has  always  known 
cotton  mills,  he  knows  the  business 
thoroughly  and  under  his  manage- 
ment the  Wennonah  Mills  have  met 
witli  the  same  splendid  prosperity 
that  marked  the  jji'ogress  of  the  in- 
dustry when  his  father,  who  found- 
ed the  mills,  was  in  control. 

Tlie  management  is  up-to-date 
and  wide-awake,  and  if  you  will 
talk  with  I  heir  250  operatives  you 
will  tiiid  that   the  majority  of  them 


have  been  with  the  company  for 
years  and  are  well  con  I  en  ted  with 
(heir  condition.  They  receive  good 
wages  and  fair  treatment  from  the 
hands  of  their  employers.  The  man- 
agement knows  them  all  personally 
and  their  families  as  well.  They  are 
intensely  interested  in  helping  these 
people  to  a  better  plane  of  living, 
and  do  all  they  can  to  encourage 
them  to  educate  their  children  and 
give  them  better  advantages  than 
(heir  pai'ents  had.  Mr.  Holt's  asso- 
ciates are  men  who  are  thoroughly 
in  sympathy  with  his  views,  and  see 
til  il  that  the  health  and  comfort  of 
(lieir  operatives  is  looked  aftei'  very 
carefully  in  th(^  mills.  The  mills 
were   established    in    1«8.'3  but  there 


hiiN'e  \)('on  addiliDiis  In  (■([iiipinciil  Inn,  llic  inill  Nilla^ic  is  a  |)art  of  the 
as  well  as  llic  mslallalinn  df  devici's  Idwn  and  cnmcs  iii  fui'  ils  share  of 
\'n]'  \('ii(i!;i(inii.  ii^lilin;;.  humidify-  cily  inipiovcnn'iils.  .Xnle  Ihe  neat 
iii^.  Tlie  i]iills  are  ke|il  clean  and  si  reels  in  Ihe  \iilage.  Tliere  is  a 
sanitary,  bolli  inside  and  out.  The  great  deal  nt  civic  pride  manifested 
(ilieratives  themselves  feel  a  pride  by  the  mill  families  and  they  see 
ill  Ihe  mills,  and  iiei'e.  as  in  most  In  i(  (hat  (heir  \  illage  is  kept  neat 
cnlloii  mills  of  (lie  pi'csenl  day,  and  alli'ac(i\e  ami  a  high  standard 
Ihri'c  IS  an  inci'i'ased  leiidency  on  id'  nioralily  is  mainlained. 
Ilie  pari  uf  liir  wni'krrs  (o  keep  The  officers  id'  Ihe  Wennonah 
liiemselves  neal  and  clean.  (Indiin  Mills  are:  \V.  E.  Holt,  presi- 
The  mill  villa!.;e  eonsisls  id'  aboul  deid  and  general  maTiager;  H.  Lee 
100  neat  cottages  which  have  just  Maulsby,  vice-jiresident;  J.  Y.  Mof- 
been  worked  over  and  made  more  fitt,  secretary  and  Ireasurer;  A.  L. 
comfoi'lable.  Some  :.'r)  of  Ihe  oper-  Pickard,  superinlendeid.  The  capi- 
aiives  have  hnmes  id'  llieir  own.  10  (al  slock  is  .$100,000.  Tii(>  equipment 
per  cenl  ov  ninrr  an'  sa\inn  ninney.  nmsisls  id'  Il',:."jO  si)indles  and  378 
1)1  hers  are  making  iiiveslmeids.  Be-  lomns.  (Miambray,  shirking  and  tick- 
ing inside  the  cily  limits  of  Lexing-  iiig  of  a  superior  quality  is  made. 
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Greenwood  Cotton  Mill 


GREENWOOD  COTTON  ^IILLS,  GREENWOOD,  S  C.. 


J.  C.  Self,  the  president  of  the 
Greenwood  Cotton  Mills,  is  rated  as 
one  of  tlie  most  progressive  and 
successful  business  men  of  South 
Carolina  and  under  his  management 
these  mills  have  been  unusually 
prosperous. 

He  has  been  assisted  in  the  man- 
agement of  these  mills  by  Geo.  E. 
Watson,  secretary,  and  J.  B.  Harris, 
as  manager  and  superintendent. 
Both  of  them  have  had  long  ex- 
perience and  are  considered  as  ca- 
pable and  efficient. 

The  capital  stock  is  $722,600.00,  the 
buildings  are  built  of  brick,  and 
have  been  remodeled  and  modern- 
ized as  to  construction,  until  they 
are  among  the  best.  They  have 
numerous  windows  for  lighting  and 
ventilating,  and  are  also  fitted  with 
I  he  most  improved  systems  for  the 
ventilation,  heating  and  humidifying 
and  purifying.  The  machinery  is 
being  constantly  renewed  and  kept 
up  to  date,  the  equipment  consists 


of  56,496  si)iiiill('s  ;ind  1,l'84  looms. 
Wide  i}rinl  (iollis  ;im'  manufac- 
tured, the  quality  is  second  lo 
none  and  the  output  is  popular  with 
the  trade.  The  machinery  is  driven 
by  steam,  1,000  persons  are  employ- 
ed, healthy  and  hearty  in  appear- 
ance, and  their  bright  faces  give 
evidence  of  the  fact  that  they  are 
working  under  pleasing  and  com- 
fortable conditions. 

About  2,000  persons  live  in  the 
Greenwood  Mill  village.  The  vii-- 
lage  is  well  planned  and  laid  out, 
the  cottages  are  very  pretty,  many 
of  them  are  of  the  bungalow  type, 
well  built,  neatly  painted,  and  kept 
in  good  repair,  with  all  city  con- 
\eniences  such  as  waterworks,  sew- 
erage and  electric  lights. 

Welfare  work  is  carried  on  under 
I  he  direction  of  a  retained  worker 
;:n(i  a  vast  improvement  has  been 
made  in  the  village  and  its  inhabi- 
tants. Numerous  clubs  have  been 
organized  among  the  women  of  the 


community,  such  as  sewing  clubs, 
mothers'  clubs  and  clubs  for  im- 
proving the  social  life  in  the  village, 
as  well  as  clubs  for  village  im- 
provement. The  people  take  a  great 
deal  of  pride  in  their  village  and 
see  to  it  that  the  homes,  as  well  as 
the  streets,  are  kept  neatly,  many 
flowers  add  to  the  pleasing  appear- 
ance. Each  cottage  has  its  garden 
plot  for  raising  of  various  sorts  of 
vegetables,  this  work  is  encouraged 
and  much  interest  has  been  mani- 
fested by  the  mill  families. 

Both  mill  and  village  are  within 
the  corporate  limits  of  the  city  of 
Greenwood  and  the  children  are 
entitled  to  attend  the  public  schools, 
but  the  mills  have  built  a  splendid 
school  building  at  a  cost  of  $8,000. 
in  the  mill  village.  The  lower  part 
of  the  building  is  equiped  with  the 
most  approved  school  apparatus,  in- 
cluding a  room  with  all  modern  de- 
vices for  instruction  in  domestic 
science.       This     domestic     science 


course  i^s  open  to  the  girls  and 
women  of  the  village  and  has  been 
of  much  benefit  to  the  families.  Be 
sides  the  school  rooms,  the  upper 
story  contains  a  large  auditorium 
with  a  stage,  lighting  facilities,  nice 
comfortable  seats,  etc.,  which  i« 
used  for  a  community  hall.  All 
kinds  of  public  meetings,  entertain- 
ments, and  social  affairs  are  held 
here.  The  school  law  is  compul- 
sory and  there  about  120  pupils  in 
regular  attendance. 

The  management  keeps  a  trained 
nurse  employed  to  look  after  the 
healthof  the  community.  He  in- 
fluence has  caused  great  improve- 
ment in  the  living  conditions.  She 
has  the  hearty  endorsement  of  the 
mills  in  her  work  and  the  result  is 
that  both  mills  and  village  are  al- 
ways clean  and  neat. 
The  city  of  Greenwood  has  paved 
streets  and  is  filled  with  beautiful 
homes.  It  is  noted  for  its  many 
handsome  churches. 


(I)  SCHOOL  HUH.  I    in   (.REEWVOOD  COTTON  :kHLL,  GREENWOOD.  S  C;  (2)  PAVILION  AND  SKATING  RINK;  (3),  (4)  AND  (5)  OPERATIVES 
^  .  HOUSES. 
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Travora  Manufacturing  Company 


Located  at  Graham,  N.  C,  are  a 
group  of  three  cotton  mills,  known 
p,s  the  Travora  Cotton  Mills,  and 
their  history  from  the  time  the  first 
mill  was  founded  in  1901  until  the 
present  day,  reads  like  a  pretty 
story  that  would  not  bear  printing 
in  socialistic  journals  or  being  told 
by  L  W.  W.  representatives.  In- 
deed representatives  of  so-called  la- 
bor organizations  seldom  appear  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  mills.  When  they 
do  the  atmosphere  is  so  chilly  they 
do  not  tarry  long. 

The  true  siory  of  these  mills  is 
as  follows:  The  first  mill  was  open- 
ed in  Graham  in  the  spring  of  1902 
as  a  waste  factory.  A  few  years 
later  the  second  mill  was  opened 
near  the  first.  In  1912  the  Trollin- 
wood  Mill  was  bought.  This  mill  is 
located  about  three  miles  from  Gra- 
ham. In  191i  the  new  machinery 
for  carding  and  spinning  was  put  in 
at  the  main  mill.  The  officers  of 
the  mills  are  .1.  Harvey  White,  pres- 
ident; M.  W.  Carlton,  vice-president; 
W.  E.  White,  secretary  and  treas- 
urer; S.  B.  Holt,  superintendent. 

The  spirit  between  the  owners 
and  the  operatives  is  almost  ideal. 
Many  of  the  workmen  have  grown 
up  in  Graham  with  (he  mill  owners. 


TRAVOHA  ^IILL,  HAW  RIVER  ^IILL.  FIMSHING  ^IILL 
AM)   miA.   COTTAGE. 


They  were  and  are  si  ill  "Imys  to- 
gether." They  went  to  the  same 
public  schools,  the  same  churches 
and  enjoyed  much  the  same  com- 
munity life.  As  they  grew  into 
manhood  some  went  into  the  of- 
fices and  the  others  info  the  oper- 
ating rooms.  This  democratic  spirit 
is  fostered  and  encouraged  by  both 
of  the  Whites  and  the  same  policy 
is  carried  out  by  Mr.  Holt,  the  effi- 
cient superintendent  of  all  three 
mills.  'Mr.  Holt  grew  up  with  the 
others,  starting  in  a  cotton  mill  as 
a  doffer  boy,  but  through  his  ambi- 
tious energy  he  has  risen  to  his 
present  position  of  authority  and 
responsibility. 

Any  noon  hour,  between  twelve 
and  one.  a  group  of  men  may  be 
seen  sifting  around  on  the  office 
[)orch   discussing  toi)'cs  of  common 


interest  ranging  from  the  next  fish- 
ing or  hunting  trip  and  affairs  of 
local  interest  to  curi'eiil  events  of 
the  outside  world.  In  I  his  group 
will  be  found  one  or  both  of 
the  White  brothers,  ov  perhaps 
there  is  the  superintendent,  or 
other  members  of  the  office  force. 
There  is  no  class,  caste  or  distinc- 
tion here.  , 

To  further  illustrate  the  big  fam- 
ily atmosphere  of  the  mills,  I  want 
to  tell  you  of  the  old  lady,  "Aunt 
Millie,"  as  she  is  affectionately 
known,  whose  picture  appears  in 
connection  with  this  article.  Her 
real  name  is  Miss  Mildred  Elizabeth 
Woods.  She  was  born  in  1843  and 
began  work  in  the  Orange  Cotton 
Mill  at  the  age  of  12.  From  then 
until  now  she  has  only  been  off  the 
pay  roll  for  a  few  consecutive 
months.  In  1871.  wiien  Mr.  Edwin 
Holt,  grandfather  of  the  Messrs. 
White,  bought  the  Saxapahaw  Mill, 
she  was  employed  there.  Later  she 
worked  under  Capt.  White,  the  fa- 
ther of  her  present  employers  at  the 
same  mill.  She  knew  "Harvey"  and 
"Will"  as  little  boys,  helped  look 
after  them,  and,  as  she  says,  "Pulled 
them  out  of  Haw  river  many  a 
I'me."  She  came  to  Travora  in  1903 
and  has  been  here  ever  since.  In 
later  years  she  does  just  anything 
tiiat  pleases  her.  She  has  $300  in 
Liberty  Bonds,  $237  in  the  bank,  $25 
nf  home  and  $10  in  her  pocket,"  she 
proudly  says. 

She  said  she  was  "goin'  on  a  long 
journey    soon   and    I   ain't   a-comin' 


back."  But,  Aunt  Millie,  you'll  be 
waiting  on  .Jitrdan's  bank  for  us. 
won't  you?"  (|uestioned  Mr.  Will 
White.  '■Vi'-^,  and  I'll  pull  you  out 
of  the  ri\('r  I'm'  the  last  time,  and 
I  hope  1  gi'l  you  out  on  the  right 
side."  Such  is  the  si)irit  of  com- 
radeship between  owner  and  oper- 
ator at   I  he  Travora  Mills. 

Welfare  work  is  carried  on  in  the 
mill  iMinnnunifies  by  a  trained 
worker  en-aged  by  flic  mills.  A 
splendid  community  house  contain- 
ing a  large  general  club  room,  a 
we!  I  equipped  domestic  science 
room,  and  the  office  of  the  welfare 
worker  has  been  built  at  Graham. 
There  a  number  of  clubs  that  have 
been  organized  for  the  benefit  of 
the  operatives  and  their  families. 
These  clubs  are  doing  a  good  work 
in  helping  to  raise  the  people  to  a 
higher  standard  of  living.  A  num- 
ber of  clubs  and  classes  have  been 
organized  at  Trollingwood  by  the 
same  welfare  worker.  In  both  com- 
munities  there  is  a  circulating  libra- 
ry secured  from  the  State  Library 
Commissioner  at  Raleigh. 


SCHOOL  USED  BY  JIILL  PUPILS  AT  GRAHA.AI. 
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Royall  Cotton  Mills 


VIEW   OF  ROYAL   MILLS.  WAKE  FOREST,   N.   C,   SHOWING    MILL   BUILDING,   STORE,   OFFICE  AND   VILLAGE   SCENES. 


The  Royall  Cotton  Mills  are  lo- 
cated at  Wake  Forest,  N.  G.  They 
were  founded  in  1899  by  local  capi- 
talists. Thev  have  a  capital  stock 
of  $222,000.00. 

The  late  Mr.  W.  C.  Powell  was 
president  of  the  company  from  the 
time  of  its  organization.A  man  of  fine 
intellect,  keen  business  judgment 
coupled  with  a  kindly  interest  in  his 
follow  man,  Mr.  Powell  was  held  in 
very  high  esteem  by  both  his  associ- 
ates and  his  operatives.  A  broad, 
democratic  policy  has  been  in  oper- 
ation at  the  Royall  Cotton  Mills 
since  they  were  organized.  A  hear- 
ty co-operation  on  the  part  of  the 
management  has  made  the  mills 
very  successful. 

The  present  officers  of  the  com- 
pany are  R.  E.  Royall,  active  vice- 
president  and  treasurer,  as  well  as 
manager;  W.  L.  Royall,  secretary; 
George  H.  Greason,  superintendent. 
These  gentlemen  have  served  in  the 
same  capacity  since  the  mills  were 
organized  and  through  their  untir- 
ing etl'orts  the  mills  have  enjoyed  a 
continuous    growth    and    prosperity. 

The  mill  building  is  of  brick,  three 
story,  daylight  type.  The  equip- 
ment consists  of  16,000  spindles  and 
186  looms  which  are  driven  by  hy- 
dro-electric power.  The  products 
are  lace  curtain  yarns,  20-2  ply 
tubes. 

Approximately  275  employees  are 


employed  in  the  Royall  Cotton  Mills. 
Many  of  them  have  been  with  the 
mills  since  they  first  started.  Most 
of  them  come  from  the  surround- 
ing country.  They  are  perfectly 
satisfied  with  the  treatment  they 
receive  in  the  mills.  The  working 
conditions  are  excellent.  Every 
care  is  taken  to  safeguard  the  health 
of  the  operative  and  all  devices  that 
make  for  skilled  efficiency  have  been 
employed. 

The  mill  village  has  been  careful- 
ly planned  and  laid  out.  There  are 
8.5  pretty,  convenient  cottages  which 
have  been  built  for  the  operatives. 
The  village  is  kept  in  a  very  sani- 
lai'y  condition.  Septic  tanks  have 
been  installed  and  electirc  lights  are 
furnished.  The  village  has  a  popu- 
lation of  650  inhabitants.  There  is 
a  kindly  feeling  of  goodfellowship 
existing  among  the  inhabitants.  They 
are  always  ready  to  help  each  other 
but  a  very  high  standard  of  moral- 
ity is  maintained  in  the  village  and 
ne'er-do-wells  and  their  kind  are 
not  tolerated  in  the  community. 

The  management  has  provided  a 
splendid  school  building  in  the  vil- 
lage. This  building  was  erected 
jointly  by  the  mills  and  county 
funds  and  the  salaries  of  the  four 
teachers  are  paid  for  in  a  like  man- 
ner. About  98  children  go  to  school 
regularly.  After  finishing  in  this 
mill  school  the  children  may  go  on 


info  the  higher  grades  at  Wake 
P'orest  as  the  mills  are  less  than  a 
mile  from  the  little  city.  The  chil- 
dren from  the  mill  village  are  just 
the  same  sort  as  are  found  in  any 
school. 

A  pretty  church,  comfortable  and 
convenient^  has  been  built  by  the 
mill.  This"  building  is  for  the  use 
of  any  denomination.  However,  the 
Baptist  predominate.  They  have  a 
fine  Sunday  School  with  250  mem- 
bers. They  have  welfare  commit- 
tees and  are  very  active  in  doing 
good  things  for  the  community.  Cot- 
ton mill  operatives  as  a  rule  are  of  a 
very  devout  turn  of  mind  and  at 
the  Royall  Mills  a  number  of  them 
are  very  active  in  affairs  of  the 
church. 

A  nice  library  furnishes  a  place 
for  reading  and  study  and  is  very 
well  patronized. 

A  very  attractive  feature  of  the 
community  is  a  well  equipped  play 
ground  for  the  little  ones.  Here 
they  have  splendid  opportunity  for 
out  door  exercise  and  to  grow  up 
robust  and  strong. 

A  park  has  also  been  made  for 
the  pleasure  of  the  older  people. 
A  splendid  brass  band  of  twenty- 
eight  pieces,  composed  of  cotton 
mill  operatives  is  a  source  of  much 
pleasure  to  the  community.  No  en- 
tertainment   nor    festivity    is    con- 


sidered complete  without  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  band.  There  is  a 
splendid  baseball  park  and  the  best 
team  in  the  county,  they  having  won 
two  thirds  of  the  games  they  have 
played  this  season. 

Mr.  Greason,  the  popular  superin- 
tendent of  the  Royal  Mills,  is  a 
well  versed  textile  man  of  many 
years  experience.  He  is  modest  and 
unassuming  but  thoroughly  wide 
awake  and  on  the  job,  and  greatly 
admired  and  respected  by  his  op- 
eratives. The  lufter  are  vvoH  av.are 
of  his  interest  in  their  welfare  aiul 
give  him  their  loyal  suppoit  both 
in  the  mills  and  in  the  community. 

The  mill  conducts  an  up-to-date 
community  store  for  the  conven- 
ience of  their  operatives.  Thio  state- 
ment is  literai'y  true  m  evecy  sense 
of  the  word  for  while  the  jieoidj 
may  easily  go  into  Wake  Forest  foi- 
their  merchandise  and  sunplies  th.ey 
prefer  to  trade  at  the  cottnriumty 
store  where  th^y  know  they  are  get- 
ting the  very  lowest  pricoi  and  the 
most  honest  deal. 

Seldom  do  any  of  the  famiiies 
leave  the  mill  village;  indeed  it  is 
a  very  rare  thing  for  them  to  do  so. 
This,  in  itself,  is  positive  evidence 
that  the  peopir!  a^e  w(  1!  treated  and 
well  satisfied  with  the  wages  they 
receive. 
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AltaVista  Cotton  Mills 
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The  AltaVista  Cotton  Mills,  Inc. 
are  located  in  the  little  town  of 
AltaVista,  Va.,  where  they  find 
splendid  shipping  facilities,  a  most 
healthful  climate  and  a  very  pleas- 
ant environment  for  such  an  indus- 
try as  a  modern  cotton  mill. 

Incorporated  in  1910  there  has 
lieen  no  change  in  management 
since  that  time.  The  executives  are 
II.  L.  Cumnock,  president  and  treas- 
urer; F.  W.  Easton,  vice  president; 
C.  N.  Cumnock,  secretary  and  John 
Cumnock_  superintendent.  The  bus- 
iness is  under  the  direct  supervision 
and  management  of  Mr.  R.  L.  Cum- 
nock and  the  fact  that  they  have 
doubled  their  equipment  in  the  last 
five  years  is  proof  positive  of  the 
ability  and  efficiency  of  that  gentle- 
man. His  executives  are  men  of 
many  fine  business  qualifications, 
untiring  in  their  efforts  to  co-oper- 
ate with  Mr.  Cumnock  in  making  the 
mills  such  a  splendid  success.  The 
capital   stock   represents   $750,000.00 

The  mill  buildings  are  of  brick, 
slow  burning  construction.  Numer- 
ous windows  insure  plenty  of  light 
and  ventilation.  Humidity,  even 
femperature,  keeping  down  the  par- 
ticles of  lint  and  all  sanitary  pre- 
cautions are  employed  to  make  the 
mills  a  pleasant,  healthful  place  to 
work.  On  hot  summer  days  and  bit- 
ter cold  winter  ones  it  is  indeed  a 
pleasure  to  go  into  the  bright,  clean 
factory  with  the  comfortable  tem- 
jicrature  and  soft  light.  Lighting  is 
another  factor  in  the  mills  that  has 
been  given  careful  attention.  So 
much  depends  on  just  the  right 
lighting  facilities  both  in  the  work 
in  the  mill  and  to  prevent  eyestrain. 

In  the  matter  of  equipment  there 
is  none  better.  Every  bit  of  it  is 
thoroughly  modern  and  best  adajit- 
fd  for  the  manufacture  of  the  mill 
products.  There  are  26,208  spindles 
and  604  looms.  The  products  of 
the  mills  are  cotton  and  silk  novel- 
lies  of  a  very  fine  quality. 

Three  hundred  and  fifty  opera- 
tives are  employed  in  the  Altavista 
Mills.  These  operatives  consider 
themselves  very  fortunate  to  find 
work  of  such  a  desirable  nature  for 
the  work  is  most  interesting  and  the 


THE  ALIAVISTA  (OIION  AHILS    ALIAVISTA,  VA. 

workmen   require  skill   and   intelli-  and  have  brought  excellent  results, 

gence.     The  management  has  been  Since  the  Altavista  Mills  are  locat- 

very    careful    in    the    selection    of  rd  within  the  confines  of  the  town 

Ihir  employees  and  the  result  is  a  the  company  has  not  found  it  ne- 

body  of  high  class  citizens  who  are  cessary  to  build  special  schools  for 

equally  anxious  to  maintain  a  high  the  children  of  the  mill  village.  The 

moral  standard  in  the  mills  and  the  city  schools  have  a  very  high  cur- 


mill  village. 


riculicum  and  the  children  from  the 


Mr.  R.  L.  Cumnock  has  manifested   mill   village,  about  416   in  number. 


such  a  genuinely  human  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  his  operatives  that 
it  is  impossible  for  them  to  fail  to 
recognize  the  fact,  and,  as  a  result, 
of  this  interest  he  has  won  the 
complete  respect  and  confidence  of 
I'is    people.      They    appreciate    his 


attend  regularly.  They  are  just 
like  the  general  run  of  children  in 
any  town,  just  as  bright  or  just  as 
dull,  just  as  full  of  mischief  and  fun 
as  children  from  any  other  section 
of  the  town  and  just  as  apt  to  lead 
their   classes  and     conduct     them- 


friendship,  even  down  to  the  little  selves  in  a  commendable  manner 
children  of  the  village  with  whom  <is  these  other  children, 
he  is  on  the  very  best  of  terms.  This  It  is  not  an  unusual  thing  for 
friendship  has  been  the  means  of  children  from  the  mill  village  to  fin- 
making  the  workers  very  loyal  to  ish  high  school  in  a  creditable  man- 
the  interests  of  the  mills  and  they  ner  and  go  into  other  occui)ations. 
feel   that   they  are   responsible   for  Frequently    after    finishing    school 


the  success  of  the  mills. 

The  Altavista  Mill  Company  has 
spent  much  time  and  labor  in  the 
planning  and  building  of  their  beau- 
tiful mill  village.  Streets  and  side- 
warlks  have  been  laid  out  and  im- 
proved,  shade    trees   planted   along 


they  come  back  to  work  in  the  mills 
with  their  parents  and  if  they  are 
ambitious  to  rise  the  management 
sees  that  they  are  encouraged  and 
given  every  oportunity  for  ad- 
vancement. 
Sports  and  athletics  are  encoui'ag- 


the  streets   and  75   pretty   cottages  ed  in  the  community.     Of  especial 
of    the    bungalow    type    have    been   interest   is   the   fine   baseball   team. 


well  built.  Convenient  and  com- 
fortable, these  cottages  vaiy  as  to 
the  color  in  which  they  are  painted 
and  the  number  of  rooms.  The  vil- 
lage is  lighted  throughout  with  elec- 
tricity. With  each  cottage  there 
goes  a  nice  plot  of  ground  for 
growing  vegetables,  fruits  and  fiow- 
ers.  The  management  encourages 
the  cultivation  of  gardens  and  tries 
to  make  the  people  understand  how 
much  better  their  own  fresh  vege- 


Music,  it  is  said,  is  a  specialty 
among  the  mill  operatives.  They 
have  their  musical  organizations, 
l)rass  bands,  choruses  and  orches- 
tras in  which  they  take  a  great  pride 
and  from  which  they  derive  much 
pleasure. 

There  is  no  class  of  industries 
in  the  South  that  is  doing  more  for 
its  people  than  the  cotton  mills. 
The  mill  operatives  as  a  whole  are 
not  discontented,  and  if  left  to  them- 


tables  are  than  the  ones  they  can   ggi^^^g  ^^^y  ^^^i^i  j^g  ^^le  to  settle 


buy.  Many  flowers  are  raised  too, 
in  the  village.  The  company  has 
stimulated  interest  in  such  things 
by  offering  substantial  prizes  for 
the  finest  gardens  and  flowers. 


all  problems  that  arise  in  the  mills 
in  an  amicable  manner.  They  real- 
ize that  the  managers  are  always 
ready  to  discuss  matters  with  them 
and  are  glad  to  adjust  any  differ- 


A  trained  worker  is  employed  in  ences  or  disputes  in  a  peaceable 
the  community  by  the  mills  to  as-  way.  More  and  more  in  the  big  cot- 
sist  the  people  and  instruct  them  (on  mills  are  the  managers  inclin- 
in  laws  of  hygiene,  the  care  of  their  ed  to  put  their  employees  on  a  self- 
children  and  general  betterment  of  governing  basis  and  to  allow  them  a 
living  conditions  in  the  home.  Her  voice  in  affairs  pertaining  to  the  in- 
knowledge  and  services  have  been  terest  of  both  employer  and  em- 
the  means  of  a  great  improvement  ployee.    And  it  is  only  when  a  dis- 


turbing element  from  the  outside 
comes  in  to  a  mill  community  that 
trouble  arises. 

Mr.  Cumnock  believes  in  educa- 
tion for  the  masses  and  he  wants  his 
people  to  urge  their  children  to  go 
to  school  so  that  they  may  have  a 
chance  to  grow  up  into  a  higher 
class  of  citizens. 

There  are  five  denominations  rep- 
resented in  the  churches  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  mill  village  so  it  is  no 
trouble  for  the  operative  to  find  a 
place  to  worship  according  to  his 
own  ideas.  Mill  people  as  a  rule  are 
of  a  very  devout  nature  and  take 
much  interest  in  church  work.  The 
people  of  Altavista  Mills  feel  no  em- 
barrassment in  attending  the  town 
churches  and  mixing  and  mingling 
with  the  other  members.  Most  of 
the  children  are  sent  to  Sunday 
School  and  trained  up  in  the  way 
they  should  go. 

The  health  of  the  community  is 
really  quite  good.  A  trained  imrse 
is  employed  to  look  after  the  health 
(if  the  community.  There  is  a  free 
dispensary  where  the  mill  families 
may  obtain  free  treatment  and  med- 
icine. Because  of  this  watchful- 
ness, epidemics  and  fevers  are  un- 
known. 

Some  of  the  operatives  have  been 
with  the  company  since  it  first 
started;  others  who  have  come  as 
the  mill  has  been  enlarged  are 
equally  as  contented.  As  a  whole 
they  are  an  industrious,  intelligent 
class  of  citizens  that  any  community 
might  be  glad  to  have  in  its  midst. 
Several  of  them  own  their  homes, 
others  are  putting  money  in  the 
savings  bank  and  still  others  have 
made  various  investments. 

One  novel  feature  of  the  village 
is  a  co-operative  store  owned  by 
the  employees  and  operated  by 
them.  At  this  store  they  can  buy 
their  supplies  much  cheaper  than 
in  the  stores  in  town. 

Because  of  the  harmonious  atmos- 
phere of  the  mills  and  village  there 
is  not  much  changing  going  on. 
Most  of  them  are  perfectly  satis- 
fied to  stay  where  they  are. 
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American  Spinning  Company 


THE  AMERICAN  SPINNING  COMPANY,  GREENVILLE,  S.  C. 


One  of  the  splendid  textile  man- 
ufacturing plants  of  Greenville,  S. 
C,  is  the  American  Spinning  Com- 
pany. Greenville  is  a  cotton  mill 
center  of  wide  renown  but  none  of 
its  factories  take  more  interest  in 
the  health  and  welfare  of  their  help 
than  does  the  American  Spinning 
Company. 

The  organization  was  founded  in 
1895  by  J.  H.  Morgan  and  he  is  still 
president  of  the  company.  The 
other  officers  are  Clinton  J.  Mor- 
gan, vice-president;  W.  B.  Boyd, 
secretary;  Jas.  H.  Morgan,  Jr.,  treas- 
urer. They  are  a  splendid  group  of 
men  of  fme  business  ability,  wide 
awake  and  progressive  and  witli  a 
keen  interest  in  their  operatives. 

The  buildings  are  of  piodern  mill 
construction  and  each  mill  is  run 
independent  of  the  other,  though 
under  the  same  management.  The 
equipment  is  of  the  imost  improved 
type,  consisting  of  53,760  spindles 
and  1.104  looms.  There  are,  approx- 
imately, 500  operatives  employed, 
intelligent  and  many  expert.  The 
superintendent   has   been   with     the 


mills  25  years  and  some  of  the  oper- 
atives who  have  risen  from  the 
ranks  to  overseers,  as  long  as  26 
years. 

The  products  of  these  mills  are 
sheeting,  print  cloths  and  ply  yarns. 
Because  of  the  interest  displayed 
by  both  superintendent  and  opera- 
tives, and  the  pride  manifested  in 
their  work,  the  goods  manufactured 
is  of  the  highest  type  and  it  natur- 
ally follows  that  such  quality  com- 
mands tup  iKitch  prices  in  the  mar- 
kets. 

In  the  mills  as  well  as  the  vil- 
lage the  health  and  happiness  of 
the  operatives  and  their  familieie 
have  been  given  the  greatest  con- 
sideration. The  mills  are  kept  spot- 
lessly clean,  sanitary  and  comfort- 
able. The  village  is  most  attrac- 
tive; laid  out  on  a  well  drained 
elevation,  with  paved  streets  and 
sidewalks,  shade  trees  and  shrub- 
bery. The  houses  are  well  arrang- 
ed, nicely  painted  cottages,  equip- 
ped with  all  modern  city  conveni- 
ences, such  as  electric  lights,  run- 
ning  water,    baths,     sewerage,     etc. 


There  are  225  cottages  in  all. 

There  are  two  nice  churches, 
Baptist  and  Methodist,  which  hayQ 
been  built  by  the  Mill  Company. 
These  have  a  good  membership  and 
a  fme  Sunday  school  each.  The  cot- 
ton mill  operative,  as  a  rule,  is  de- 
voutly interested  in  all  religious 
work. 

Education  is  encouraged  and  fos- 
tered by  the  American  Spinning 
Company.  They  have  built  a  splen- 
did school  house  where  about  375 
children  are  in  attendance.  Seven 
teachers  are  employed  and  the  cur- 
riculum is  of  a  high  standard.  The 
management  realize  the  value  of 
giving  the  next  generation  and  urge 
the  parents  to  have  their  children 
take  advantage  of  the  opportunities 
of  which  they  thoimselves  were  de- 
prived. 

Welfare  work  in  the  village  com- 
munity is  under  the  supervision  of 
a  most  efficient  trained  worker. 
This  young  lady  director  visits  the 
homes  of  the  operatives,  encourages 
cleanliness  both  in  the  homes  and 
the   grounds   surrounding   each   cot- 


tage. The  women  are  instructed  in 
the  way  to  care  for  their  families, 
especially  in  looking  after  the 
health  of  their  babies.  There  are 
classes  in  domestic  science  for  the 
girls  and  women.  Playgrounds,  well 
equipped  with  all  sorts  of  devices 
for  the  amusement  of  the  children, 
keep  the  little  ones  happy  and  out 
of  mischief.  Sports  of  all  sorts  are 
encouraged.  There  are  basketball 
clubs,  baseball  teams,  etc.  There  is 
a  reading  room  and  library  for 
those  who  are  inclined  to  read  and 
study. 

The  management  has  spent  more 
than  .$200,000  in  the  last  few  years 
looking  to  the  advancement  and 
comfort  and  pleasure  of  the  oper- 
ative and  their  families.  Most  of 
the  operatitves  are  natives  of  South 
Carolina,  coming  from  the  nearby 
country,  being  of  pure  Anglo-Saxon 
stock,  the  advantages  afforded  them 
by  the  American  Spinning  Company 
has  developed  a  loyal  spirit  of  pride 
among  them  and  they  are  appre- 
ciative of  all  that  has  been  done  for 
them. 
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The  Trion  Company 


The  town  of  Trion,  Ga.,  with  a 
population  of  2,500  inhabitants,  is 
located  among  the  beautiful  hi'.ls  of 
North  Georgia,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Chattooga  river,  in  Chattooga 
county.  Trion  is  about  half  way 
between  Rome,  Ga.,  and  Chattanoo- 
ga, Tenn.,  and  is  connected  with 
both  of  these  cities  by  the  Central 
of  Georgia  Railroad  and  the  Dixie 
Highway. 

In  this  beautiful  location  the 
Trion  Company  erected  their  man- 
ufacturing plant  in  1845.  Thus  the 
early  mill  was  one  of  the  first  in 
the  State  and  played  an  important 
part  during  the  War  Between  the 
States  when  its  products  were  used 
in  place  of  money.  The  manage- 
ment of  these  mills  have  always 
been  men  of  fine  vision,  always 
looking  to  something  bigger  and 
better,  both  for  themselves  and  their 
operatives.  The  present  owners  and 
operators  are  Ben  D.  Reigel,  presi- 


THE   TRION    (OAIPANY,    TRION,    G A. 

dent,  and  treasurer;  secretary,  C.  B.  The  mills  are  constantly  being  buildings  and  cquipiment.  The  mill 
Caperton,  and  C.  P.  Thompson  is  the  renewed  and  improved,  keeping  building  is  a  three-story  brick  struc- 
capable  superintendent.  ihpm   up-fo-date   in   the   matter   of   ture,    well    lighted    and    ventilated, 

with  sanitary  drinking  fountains 
and  other  conveniences  for  the  em- 
ployees. The  equipment  consists  of 
60,000  spindles  and  1,250  looms,  all 
modern,  electric  driven  machinery. 
Th?  products  are  sheetings,  drills 
and  osnaburgs  of  such  a  quality  as 
to  command  the  highest  market 
lu'ices. 

The  people  of  the  little  town  of 
Trion  are  the  mill  operatives  and 
they  enjoy  many  advantages  seldom 
afforded  the  citizenry  of  towns  of 
this  size.  The  houses  of  the  oper- 
atives are  neat  little  cottages  of 
four  and  five  rooms  each,  always 
kept  in  good  repair,  well  painted 
and  attractive  inside  and  out.  There 
are  additional  houses  now  under 
construction  which  wi!l  l)e  most 
modern  equipped  with  electric 
A  FEW  HOLIES  AT  TRION.  light,  sewerage  and  baths. 


THE  SWIMMING  POOL. 


THE  GYMNASIUAL 
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Cheraw  Cotton  Mills,  Inc 


CHER  AW  COTTON  MILLS,  CHERAW,  S.  C. 


Cheraw  Cotton  Mills,  at  Cheraw, 
Chesterfield  county,  S.  C,  is  the  only 
textile  plant  to  be  found  in  thai  lit- 
tle city,  and  its  establishment  in 
1917  has  opened  up  a  vast  field  for 
industry  and  prosperity  for  that 
section  of  the  country.  Even  though 
it  is  young,  a  mere  infant  in  years, 
an  observer  familiar  with  condi- 
tions would  not  be  long  in  realizing 
the  wonderful  change  that  has  come 
into  the  lives  of  the  122  people  who 
find  employment  within  its  walls. 
Most  of  these  operatives  came  from 
the  surrounding  country  with  the 
ob.ject  of  giving  their  children  better 
educational    and   social    advantages. 

Today  they  are  living  in  a  pretty 
little  village  of  some  370  inhahi- 
lants  in  beautiful  three  and  four 
I'oom  cottages  with  electric  lights, 
water  works  and  sewerage,  conven- 
iences they  never  dreamed  of  hav- 
ing in  their  own  homes.  There  is 
space  for  pretty  flowers,  vines,  etc., 
in  front  of  each  house,  and  in  the 
I'ear  plenty  of  room  for  a  good  gar- 
den and  chickens  and  those  things 
I  hat  go  to  make  up  a  home.  And 
I'ight  at  their  doors,  almost,  is  the 
little  city  of  Cheraw  with  all  of  its 


advantages  for  education,  worship 
and  various  amusement  features. 
It  is  easy  to  see  the  wide  contrast 
Ix^tween  these  conditions  and  those 
(if  their  former  little  country  homes 
which  were  poorly  lighted  by  oil 
lamps,  water,  drawn  from  a  well,  of 
questionable  purity,  or  perhaps  car- 


ried from  a  spring  at  some  distance. 
Schools  a  mile  or  maybe  more  away, 
church  service  once  or  twice  a 
month   and  amusements — minus. 

Cheraw  Cotton  Mills  is  an  up-to- 
date  plant  in  every  respect.  The 
buildings  are  of  the  regular  mill 
construction,  brick,  numberless  win- 


SUPERINTENDENT'S   HOME. 


dnws  and  as  nearly  fire  proof  as 
])ossible,  326x106  feet  in  size.  Only 
the  most  modern  systems  known  to 
science  for  the  purifying  and  venti- 
lating of  mills  have  been  installed, 
tlie  humidity  is  perfect,  as  well  as 
the  heating  facilities.  In  summer 
file  heat  is  reduced  in  the  mill  by 
liii^  flow  of  cooled  water  through  the 
numerous  pipes  running  all  over  the 
liuilding,  thus  making  it  far  more 
comfortable  than  out  in  the  hot 
sun,  or  even  under  the  shade  of  a 
spreading  green   tree. 

One  hundred  and  twenty-six  thou- 
sand dollars  has  been  invested  in 
I  his  splendid  cotton  mill,  buildings 
and  equipment,  and  everything  pos- 
siitle  has  been  done  for  the  com- 
fort and  health  of  the  employee. 
The  equipment  consists  of  7,000 
spindles  driven  by  electricity. 

The  officers  of  this  progressive 
and  prosperous  plant  are:  Robert 
Chapman,  president  and  treasurer; 
G.  W.  Duvall,  vice  president;  C.  C. 
Stokes,  secretary,  and  J.  L.  Fon- 
ville,  superintendent.  These  men 
are  recognized  in  the  financial  world 
as  of  keen  business  judgment,  fine 
principles  and  liberal  ideas. 


MILL  \illa(;e  of  cheraw  coiion  ^ulls. 
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Holt- Williamson  Manufacturing  Co. 


HOLT-\MLLIAMSON    VIANUFACTUKING    CO.,    AND    OFFICE,    FAYETTEVILLE,  N.  (L 


One  of  the  most  prosperous  and 
progressive  industries  of  Favette- 
ville,  N.  C,  is  that  of  the  Holt  Wil- 
liamson Manufacturing  Co.  Both 
the  Holts  and  Williamsons  are  not- 
ed as  pioneers  in  the  textile  indus- 
try in  North  Carolina,  Edwin  Holt 
having  built  the  first  cotton  mill  in 
Alamance  County.  Since  the  first 
mill  was  built  the  Holts  and  Wil- 
liamsons have  made  most  wonder- 
ful strides  in  the  textile  business. 
Indeed  these  two  names  are  synom- 
ous  with  progressiveness  and  in- 
dustry. 

Seldom  does  it  happen  thai  such 
a  splendid  group  of  practical  mill 
men  are  found  who  work  so  harmo- 
niously together,  not  alone  for  the 
sake  of  gain  in  worldly  goods,  but 
for  the  uplift  and  advancement  of 
their  fellow  man.  There  is  nothing 
too  big  or  too  hard  for  them  to  un- 
dertake if  it  will  make  for  the  ad- 
vancement and  happiness  of  theii' 
operatives. 

A  district  welfare  worker.  Miss 
.\gnes  Irwin,  has  been  in  the  employ 
(if  the  mills  for  several  years.  She 
is  a  most  kindly,  tactful  person;  she 
knows  just  how  to  approach  these 
sensitive  proud  people.  The  amount 
of  good  she  has  done  and  the  won- 
derful things  she  has  accomplished 
among  could  hardly  be  recounted 
on  this  page.  Her  influence  is  felt 
throughout  the  mill  community. 
She  visits  the  people  in  their  homes 
and  receives  them  at  her  office  in 
the  splendidly  equipped  commun- 
ity house,  which  is  the  center  of  all 
welfare  work.  The  home  keepers 
are  instructed  in  how  to  make  their 
homes  more  attractive  and  comfor- 
table, how  to  rear  their  children, 
and  last,  but  not  least,  how  to  keep 
their  premises  in  a  neat,  clean,  san- 
itary condition. 

A  Girls'  Canning  Club,  which  ad- 
mits any  woman  of  the  village,  has 
been  a  great  factor  in  the  reduction 
of  household  expenses.  Numerous 
good  gardens  furnish  the  mill  fam- 
ilies with  more  vegetables  than  they 
can  consume  in  the  summer.  It  is 
this  surplus   that  is  taken  care  of 


by  the  Girls'  Canning  Club.  For- 
merly it  was  thrown  away  and  later 
in  the  season  the  operatives  went  to 
the  stores  and  paid  far  more  than 
the  cost  of  canning  for  a  very  infe- 
rior brand  of  factory  packed  vege- 
tables. 

The  management  stimulates  inter- 
est in  the  raising  of  fine  vegetables 
and  planting  of  flowers  ,as  well  as 
beautifying  the  premises  by  offering 
most  substantial  prizes.  Much  en- 
thusiasm is  manifested  among  the 
mill  families  and  there  is  a  splen- 
did spirit  of  friendly  rivalry  pro- 
voked by  the  effort  to  win  tliese 
prizes. 

The  roomy  Community  House 
which  has  been  erected  by  the  man- 
agement for  the  use  of  their  help 
and  their  families,  is  the  center  of 
all  community  life  in  the  village. 
Many  interesting  meetings  are  held 
in  the  assembly  hall  when  questions 
of  moment  to  the  operatives  are 
carefully  discussed;  frequently 
there  is  a  lecture  or  an  entertain- 
ment, but  no  matter  what  may  be 
the  natui'e  of  the  gathering  the  vil- 
1  gi'  people  appreciate  the  fact  that 
the  building  is  their  very  own  and 
niny  be  used  for  any  purpose  they 
choose. 


In  the  matter  of  education  the 
children  of  the  mill  village  have 
equal  advantages  with  the  other 
children  of  Fayetteville.  Indeed, 
the  children  of  the  mill  are  for- 
tunate in  that  they  have  such  a 
splendid  new  brick  school  building 
just  a  few  blocks  away,  a  grammar 
school  which  employs  a  very  ca- 
pable corps  of  teachers.  The  par- 
ents see  to  it  that  their  children 
lake  advantage  of  these  excellent 
o|)portunities  for  securing  an  edu- 
cation. 

There  is  also  a  night  school  in  the 
village  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
are  eager  to  learn  but  are  compell- 
ed to  labor  during  the  day  in  the 
mills.  There  is  a  good  attendance, 
too,  showing  that  there  are  opera- 
tives who  would  like  to  rise  higher 
than  the  common  plane  of  the  mill 
hands. 

The  mill  plant  is  a  pleasant  place 
to  work.  The  main  building  is  a 
long  one  story  brick  structure  and 
a  dye  plant  occupies  a  wooden 
building.  One  hundred  and  eighty 
operatives  are  employed,  most  of 
them  are  citizens  of  Fayetteville  and 
have  been  with  the  mills  since  they 
were  first  started  and  are  now  very 
expei't    in    their    line.      The    equip- 
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ment  of  the  mills  is  9,984  producing 
spindles  and  84  knitting  machines. 
The  product  is  cotton  yarns  and 
knit  wristings. 

Most  of  the  operatives  make  their 
home  in  the  mill  village  where  the 
management  has  built  50  or  more 
attractive  frame  cottages  of  from 
three  to  six  rooms  each.  These 
houses  are  modernly  equipped  with 
lights,  water,  sewerage,  etc.  They 
are  painted  in  pleasing  colors  that 
get  away  from  the  dvdl  monotonous 
one-color  scheme  of  the  old  cotton 
mill  villages.  The  jieople  take  a 
great  interest  in  making  their  homes 
as  homelike  as  possible.  A  dozen 
or  more  of  the  operatives  have 
bought  homes  of  their  own  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  mills. 

Many  of  them  are  fievout,  earn- 
est people,  who  read  their  Bibles, 
believe  what  they  read  and  try  to 
live  as  they  are  taught  by  its  pre- 
cepts. A  number  of  them  are  ac- 
tive in  church  work  as  well  as  in 
the  Sunday  Schools.  They  attend 
the  various  churches  of  Fayetteville 
and  are  perfectly  at  home  in  them. 
Sports  of  all  kinds  are  encouraged 
by  the  management.  They  have  a 
fine  baseball  team,  play  basketball, 
tennis  and  other  games. 

The  management  is  very  de- 
ocratic  and  liberal  in  their  treat- 
ment of  their  help.  They  know 
all  of  them  personally  and  do  not 
mind  stopping  long  enough  to  in- 
quire into  the  troubles  of  the  small- 
est child  in  the  village.  Each  sum- 
mer every  operative  and  his  family 
are  given  a  vacation  time  during 
which  period  no  rent  is  charged 
for  the  houses. 

Another  novel  feature  that  is 
looked  forward  to  with  joyous  an- 
ticipation is  the  annual  barbecue 
picnic  given  the  operatives  by  the 
management.  This  is  always  a  ga- 
la day.  There  are  games  and 
sports  of  all  sorts,  races  of  all  kinds. 
Nice  prizes  are  given  the  winners. 
A  good  brass  band  of  cotton  mill 
oi)eratives  furnishes  the  music  and 
everybody  has  a  good  time  at  the 
expense  of  the  company. 
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SAXAPAHWV    COTTON    MILLS,    NEAR    GRAHAM,    N.    C. 


If  one  will  take  careful  note  of 
the  pictures  on  this  page  it  will  be 
easy  to  understand  why  the  man- 
agement says,  with  just  pride,  that 
some  of  their  operatives  have  been 
in  the  mills  for  three  generations. 
They  will  also  tell  you  that  75  per 
cent  of  their  hands  are  saving 
money,  are  happy  and  contented. 
No  wonder,  for  the  management  has 
seen  to  it  that  the  homes  in  the 
beautiful  little  village  are  comfort- 


able and  attractive  with  all  modern 
conveniences.  There  is  a  good 
school  employing  four  teachers  for 
the  children,  a  pleasant  place  of 
worship,  and  flourishing  Sunday 
school. 

The  baseball  team  is  one  of  the 
many  goods  things  fostered  by  the 
management.  They  encourage  any 
enterprise  for  the  advancement  and 
bf'l ferment  of  their  help. 

These  mills  were  founded  in  1849, 


about  12  miles  from  Graham,  N.  C, 
but  were  not  very  successful  until 
they  were  purchased  a  number  of 
years  later  by  one  of  the  pioneers 
of  the  cotton  mill  industry  in  Ala- 
mance county,  the  late  Edwin  M. 
Holt.  He  had  his  sons-in-law,  Capt. 
J.  W.  White,  and  Dr.  Jno.  L.  Wil- 
liamson, associated  with  him.  In 
1906  the  company  was  reorganized, 
the  equipment  improved  and  in- 
creased.   The  present  officers  are  F. 


L.  Williamson,  president;  L.  Banks 
Williamson,  vice-president;  L.  A. 
Williamson,  secretary  and  manager;. 
B.  J.  Williamson,  treasurer;  G.  R. 
Kindrick  is  a  most  efficient  and 
kindly  superintendent.  The  mills 
have  a  capital  stock  of  $180,000. 
The  equipment  consists  of  8,200 
spindles  and  324  looims.  which  are 
engaged  in  the  production  of  fancy 
ginghams.  One  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  operatives  are  employed. 
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(1)  HOARDING  HOUSE;  (2)  MILL  HOME;  (3)  BASEBALL  TEAM;  (4)  CHURCH    (5)    MILL   SCHOOL 
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Walker  County  Hosiery  Mills 


WALKER  COUXTY  HOSIERY  IVIILLS.  LA  FAYETTE,  GA. 


The  Walker  County  Hosiery  iMills 
are  located  in  the  pretty  little  vil- 
lage of  LaFayette,  Ga.  Mr.  J.  E. 
Patton  is  president  and  treasurer  of 
this  progressive  enterprise  and  as- 
sociated with  him  as  vice-president 
and  manager  is  A.  R.  Fortune;  Q.  M. 
Clemmons,  secretary,  and  H.  S.  Lov- 
ern,  superintendent. 

The  buildings  were  erected  in 
1906  and  are  of  modern  construc- 
tion, most  suitable  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  men's  seamless  cotton  half 
hose.  The  equipment  consists  of 
460  knitting  machines,  operated  by 
steam  power.  The  company  has  a 
capital  stock  of  $100,000.  Great  care 
has  been  taken  to  safeguard  the 
health  and  comfort  of  the  275  oper- 
atives and  working  condtiions  have 
been  made  as  pleasant  as  possible. 
The  buildings  are  cool  and  comfort- 
able, clean  and  neatly  kept. 

The  street  scene  at  the  bottom  of 
the  page  shows  the  type  of  cottages 
in  which  the  employees  live.  There 
are  53  of  these  cottages  all  equip- 
ped with  all  modern  conveniences 
such  as  electric  lights,  water  and 
sewerage.  There  is  a  fine  commu- 
nity spirit  in  the  village  and  much 
pride  is  manifested  in  keeping  the 


homes  and  streets  in  excellent  con- 
dition. 

Abundant  opportunity  for  educa- 
tion is  afforded  the  children  of  the 
operatives  by  the  LaFayette  Pub- 
lic Schools.  The  Hosiery  Mills,  be- 
ing large  taxpayers,  naturally  con- 
tribute to  the  support  of  the  pub- 
lic schools.  The  operatives  and 
their  families  have  all  the  advan- 
tages of  the  town  in  the  way  of 
churches,  Sunday  schools  and 
amusements,  and  it  is  not  necessary 
for  the  'management  to  provide  such 
things  in  the  village. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  hos- 
iery mill  operatives  are  above  the 
average  textile  worker.  At  the 
Walker  County  Hosiery  Mills  there 
is  a  friendly  spirit  of  good  fellow- 
ship. The  management  is  apprecia- 
tive of  those  who  are  energetic  and 
ambitious  and  give  them  every  pos- 
sible opportunity  to  progress.  Most 
of  the  heads  of  the  departments  are 
persons  who  have  risen  from  the 
ranks  of  the  operatives. 

Mr.  H.  S.  Lovern,  as  superintend- 
ent, is  most  efficient  and  capable. 
Mr.  A.  R.  Fortune,  as  manager,  is 
sti'iclly   on    the    job    and    under    his 


fine  supervision  the  mills  have 
made  a  splendid  financial  showing. 
Mr.  Lovern  has  been  so  jealous  of 
the  reputation  of  the  mills  that  the 
output  is  well  and  favorably  known 
in  the  hosiery  markets.  There  is  a 
ready  sale  of  all  products. 

Because  of  the  kindly  feeling  be- 
tween management  and  operatives, 
there  are  few  changes  aimong  the 
workers.  They  are  a  sober,  indus- 
trious group  of  people,  who  are  liv- 
ing comfortably,  and  many  are  put- 
ting aside  a  tidy  sum  out  of  their 
good  wages  to  help  them  give  their 

children  better  opportunities  than 
they  themselves  have  had.  Most  of 
these  people  are  natives  of  the  sur- 
rounding country,  some  from  the 
farms,  who  have  been  attracted  to 
the  mills  by  the  good  wages  and 
the  pleasant  working  conditions  in 
the  mills.  At  first  of  course  they 
were  unskilled  but  by  their  native 
wit  and  the  kindly  patience  of  the 
heads  of  the  departments  they  soon 
become  experts.  The  life  of  the 
mill  operatives  is  much  easier  and 
hours  much  shorter  than  when  they 
lived  in  the  country  on  the  farms. 
They  have  more  ready  money,  bet- 
ter opportunities  for  themseives  aiir] 


Ihi'ii'    families,    and    live    in    belter 
homes. 

The  Walker  County  Hosiery  Mills 
is  a  fine  example  of  the  kindly 
treatment  and  fine  living  conditions 
atforded  mill  operatives  in  the 
South. 

The  operatives  of  the  Walker 
County  Hosiery  Mills  are  most  se- 
rious minded  and  religious  people, 
and  attend  the  churches  of  LaFay- 
ette regularly.  They  are  always 
made  welcome  at  the  churches  of 
their  choice  and  feel  no  embarrass- 
ment. They  are  ardent  church 
workers,  and  contribute  freely  of 
what  they  earn  at  the  mill  toward 
the  upkeep  of  the  churches  they 
attend.  They  send  their  children 
to  the  Sunday  Schools  of  LaFayette, 
where  they  are  made  most  welcome 
and  are  given  a  part  in  the  work  of 
the  Sunday  School. 

Considered  from  every  viewpoint, 
(he  conditions  at  the  Walker  Coun- 
ty Hosiery  Mill  are  such  that  the 
employees  find  themselves  in  unus- 
ually good  circumstances  and  as 
a  result  they  are  not  tempted  to 
move  into  some  other  community 
with  the  hope  of  finding  a  more 
iiieal  T/lnce  to  work. 
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Glencoe  Mills 


THE  GLENCOE  AHLLS,  HURLINfJTON,  N.  C. 


The  Gloncoe  Mills  were  founded 
in  1879  when  col  (on  mills  were  not 
nearly  so  numerous  as  they  are  now 
Tn  those  days  they  were  looked  on 
rather  as  an  experiment  than  a  pay- 
ing financial  investment.  The  Glen- 
coe mills  were  founded  hy  those  pi- 
oneers of  the  textile  industry  Wil- 
liam E.  and  James  H.  Holt,  sons  of 
Edwin  Holt. 

Since  the  organization  of  lliese 
mills  they  have  been  owned  and 
managed  by  the  Holt  family.  This 
statement  is  sufficient  evidence  of 
their  prosperity  and  steady  growl h. 
Jas.  H.  Holt,  who  planned  and  creel- 
ed the  mills,  managed  them  until 
his  death  in  1897.  He  was  succeeded 
as  president  hy  his  son,  Robert  L. 
Holt,  who  managed  the  mills  most 
successfullv   uiilil    llie    lim*^    of   his 


sudden  demise,  July,  192.3. 

Mr.  Robert  Holt's  death  came  as 
a  great  shock  to  the  community  as 
well  as  to  the  entire  state.  He  was 
widely  known  and  admired  for  the 
splendid  ideas  which  he  put  into 
operation  in  dealing  with  his  help 
and  making  such  a  success  of  his 
mills.  To  his  operatives  he  had  so 
cndc'ired  himself  that  they  loved 
and  looked  up  to  him  always:  In- 
deed few  men  have  ever  been  better 
loved  or  held  in  higher  esteem  by 
fheir  employes  than  Mr.  Robert  Holt. 
The  entire  community  knew  that  he 
was  never  too  busy  to  lend  a  sympa- 
thetic ear  to  their  individual  troub- 
les and  extend  substaTitial  aid  when 
the  occasion  arose.  Even  the  little 
cliildi'en  wept  at  the  loss  of  so  kind 
a     friend    wlm      fi'cqnently      turned 


aside  in  the  busy  day  to  dry  the 
tears  or  inquire  into  the  affairs  of 
the  little  ones  in  his  village. 

The  present  officers  of  the  Glen- 
coe Mills  are  J.  H.  Holt,  president 
and  treasurer;  W.  G.  Green,  vice 
president;  secretary,  W.  L.  Holt; 
M.  M.  Marshall,  superintendent. 
These  men  are  all  thoroughly  expe- 
I'ienced  in  the  textile  business  and 
undci'  theii'  management  there  is  no 
ddulil  the  mills  will  be  run  along 
the  same  fine  lines  that  were  insti- 
luled  by  Mr.  Robert  L.  Holt  and  his 
sidendid  democratic  ideas  will  be 
maiidaiiK^d. 

The  Glencoe  Mills  have  a  capital 
stock  of  $112,000.00.  The  three 
story  brick  structure  of  the  mills 
presents  a  very  attractive  picture 
with    its    tine    old    shade    trees    and 


clumps  of  shrubbery  as  well  as  flow- 
ei'ing  plants.  In  this  three  story 
building  are  located  the  carding, 
spinning  and  weaving  departments; 
other  buildings  suitable  for  the  pur- 
pose take  care  of  the  dyeing  and  fin- 
ishing departments. 

The  equipment  consists  of  5,000 
spindles  and  206  looms  which  are 
operated  by  hydro-electric  or  steam 
power.  The  product  of  the  mills 
is  outing  flannels  of  such  a  supe- 
rior qualify  as  to  insure  their  popu- 
larity in  the  markets. 

One  hundred  and  twenty-five  op- 
eratives are  employed  in  the  Glen- 
coe Mills.  The  Holts  have  always 
employed  the  policy  of  replacing 
and  renewing  their  machinery  as 
often  as  deemed  necessary  for  the 
most  efficient  production. 
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Holt-Granite  Puritan  Mills  Co. 


HOLT-CaiANITE-PURITAN  :\IILL  No.  2 


HOLT-GRANITE-PUHH  AN  MILL,  No.    i. 


These  mills  are  located  on  the 
Haw  River,  near  Fayetteville,  N.  C. 
The  management  consists  of  F.  L. 
Williamson,  of  Burlington,  presi- 
dent and  treasurer;  L.  Banks  Wil- 
liamson, secretary  and  W.  E.  Staf- 
ford, superintendent.  Since  the 
mills  have  been  in  the  hands  of 
these  experienced  textile  men  there 
has  been  a  continuous  expansion 
and  a  prosperous  growth.  The  cap- 
ital stock  of  the  mills  is  $1,500,000. 

The  mill  buildings  are  of  modern 
construction  with  careful  attention 
given  to  making  working  conditions 
most  pleasant  and  healthful.  The 
machinery  is  replaced  and  renewed 
as  often  as  deemed  necessary  for 
ellicient  production.  The  equip- 
ment consists  of  22,304  spindles  and 
800  looms,  the  power  used  to  drive 
this  machinery  being  hydro-electric 
and  the  product  of  the  mills  is  col- 
ored yarns,  ginghams  and  cham- 
brays  of  such  a  fmo  quality  that 
there  is  always  a  steady  demand 
in  the  market  for  them. 

The  Holt-Granite-Puritan  Mills 
Co.  consists  of  a  group  of  three 
plants  which  are  known  as  mills 
Nos.  1,  2  and  3.  They  arc  .some  dis- 
tance from  each  other,  having  been 
built  by  different  organizations,  but 
owned    and    operated    now    by    the 


in  inagement  named  abo\e. 

Some  740  operatives  are  employ- 
ed and  they,  with  their  families,  go 
to  make  up  the  little  village  of 
some  2,000  inhabitants,  known  as 
Hiw  River.  In  fact,  the  Holt-Gran- 
ile-Puritan  Co.  has  created  the 
township  of  Haw  River,  there  being 
practically  nothing  else  there  of  any 
importance. 

The  houses  provided  by  the  man- 
agement for  the  operatives  ai'e  all 
convenient  and  comfortable,  built 
of  brick  in  some  instances,  the  new- 
(M-  liouses  are  of  the  type  most  of- 
ten found  in  modern  villages.  San- 
itary closets  have  been  installed 
throughout  the  village  and  each 
house  is  fitted  with  electric  lights. 
Every  family  has  a  nice  large  space 
for  raising  all  the  fresh  vegetables 
iK'cessai'y.  There  is  ample  space 
foi'  flowei's  and  lots  of  shade  trees 
■,\tit\  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  vil- 
lage. Careful  watchfulness  and  in- 
struction in  laws  of  hygiene  help 
to  keep  the  village  in  a  neat,  health- 
ful condition.  Much  pride  is  mani- 
fested in  the  appearance  of  the  en- 
lire  community. 

Hei'c,  as  in  many  other  instances 
in  the  South,  the  operatives  in  the 
mills  have  been  drawn  from  the 
suri'ounding  country.     Coming  from 


o'  little  farms  of  their  own.  or 
fi'om  poor  teiieinenl  fai'ni  houses  il 
did  not  take  Mieui  long  (o  I'enli/.e 
how  much  better  off  they  were  in 
the  mill  village  in  neat  comfortable 
houses  where  their  hours  were  no 
longer  and  the  work  no  harder  than 
on  the  farms.  Here  they  had  more 
ready  money  and  far  better  advan- 
tages for  their  children  than  in  the 
country.  Most  of  the  operatives 
have  been  with  the  mills  so  long 
that  they  feel  a  personal  interest 
in  the  mills  and  take  a  loyal  pride  in 
all  that  concerns  them. 

The  Holt-Granite-Puritan  Co. 
have  seen  to  it  that  the  children  of 
their  mill  community  have  educa- 
tional advantages  the  equal  of  those 
in  any  village  of  the  same  size.  It 
is  the  boast  of  the  town  that  there 
is  not  a  single  illiterate  person  be- 
tween the  ages  of  six  and  twenty- 
one  in  their  midst.  The  local  school 
district  has  a  large  population  and 
the  attendance  record  is  high  out- 
side, as  well  as  within,  the  state 
compulsory  school  ages.  The  school 
building  is  a  very  substantial  brick 
structure  built  along  modern  ideas, 
the  equipment  is  up-to-date  and  10 
competent  teachers  are  employed  to 
instruct  some  400  pupils  that  ai'c 
eiu'olled  ;ind   in   attendance. 


i-'oiir  modern  cliin'clies,  two  Melli- 
dis(  and  one  each  Presbyterian,  Bnp- 
lisl  and  Episcopal,  atl'ord  pleasant 
places  of  woi'sliip.  Col  Ion  mill  peo- 
ple, are  as  a  I'ule,  intensely  interest- 
ed in  all  religious  affairs  and  here 
at  these  mills  they  take  an  active 
I)art  in  the  church  work  as  well  as 
in    the   flourishing   Sunday   schools. 

Thei'c  is  the  usual  quota  of  mo- 
vies, and  other  kinds  of  amuse- 
ments to  be  found  in  a  town  the 
size  of  Haw  River.  In  addition  there 
are  a  number  of  Clubs  that  have 
been  organized  among  the  mills' 
|)eople  such  as  a  Mothers'  Club, 
Sewing  Club,  Civic  Club,  etc.,  all  of 
which  serve  to  promote  a  friend- 
ly helpful  relation  among  the  oper- 
atives and  their  families.  Indeed, 
these  people  have  lived  together  in 
the  same  community  so  long  that 
they  feel  that  they  have  a  common 
interest  in  everything;  and  those 
who  ai'e  so  fortunate  as  to  secure 
woi'k  in  the  mills  from  time  to  time 
find  the  same  friendly  sort  of  help- 
fulness extended  them.  Some  of 
the  operatives  have  been  with  the 
mills  as  long  as  forty-seven  years. 

Sports  of  all  kinds  are  encouraged 
and  especial  infer'est  is  manifested 
in  the  baseball  and  basketball  teams. 
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Rocky  Mount  Mills 


\  li:\V  OF  RO€KY  AIOU.NT  SIILLS,  SHOWING  CHURCHES,  SCHOOLS,  VILLAGE  STREET  AND  PARK. 


Rocky  Mount  Mills  were  founded 
by  Joei  Battle  in  1818,  at  Rocky 
Mount,  N.  C,  and  was  incorporated 
in  1874  by  William  S.  Battle. 

The  mills  are  located  on  Tar 
River,  at  the  falls.  The  mill  build- 
ings are  brick  and  have  been  im- 
proved and  enlarged  fram  time  to 
time  as  often  as  deemed  necessary. 
They  have  been  modernized  in 
every  respect  and  are  equipped  with 
many  devices  that  add  to  the  com- 
fort and  health  of  the  operatives. 

The  history  of  the  Rocky  Mount 
Mills  would  make  a  most  interesting 
novel  since  the  history  of  the  Old 
South  with  its  many  pretty  ro- 
mances. The  trials  and  bitter  ex- 
periences of  the  War  Between  the 
States,  the  struggles  to  keep  the 
mills  going,  etc.,  are  all  so  closely 
interwoven  with  that  of  the  mills. 
After  the  incorporation  of  the  mills 
in  1874,  when  it  had  only  2,000  spin- 
dles, there  has  been  a  steady,  con- 
tinuous growth  until  now,  at  the 
present  time,  the  mills  have  an 
equipment  of  35,000  spindles,  which 
are  operated  by  water,  with  steam 
auxiliary.  The  present  capital  stock 
is  .?100,000.  The  mill  products  are 
cotton  yarn,  warps,  skeins,  cones, 
and  tubes. 


The  general  officers  are:  B.  Cam- 
eron, president;  A.  P.  Thorpe,  vice- 
president;  T.  B.  Bunn,  secretary; 
Thos.  H.  Battle,  treasurer;  Hyman 
L.  Battle  is  manager  and  H.  W. 
Atkinson,  superintendent. 

The  village  is  most  attractive 
with  its  fine  old  shade  trees  along 
the  streets  to  make  things  cool  and 
comfortable.  Flowers  and  shrubbery 
are  to  be  found  around  the  some 
155  homes  that  comprise  the  mill 
village.  There  are  400  operatives 
working  in  the  mills  and  most  of 
them  live  in  the  village,  though 
some  live  outside,  others  own  their 
own  homes  in  the  nearby  vicinity. 
The  homes  furnished  are  one  and 
two-story  houses,  neat  and  comfort- 
able, in  good  repair  both  inside  and 
out  and  all  well  screened.  Both  the 
village  and  every  house  in  it  is 
lighted  with  electricity.  The  houses 
are  equipped  with  bath,  running 
water,  and  sewerage.  Every  house 
is  screened  and  most  of  the  oper- 
atives end];  with  gas  tViiiii  Hk'  city 
mains. 

The  pretty  village  has  a  popula- 
tion of  1,000  inhabitants.  The  mill 
people  take  a  great  deal  of  pride  in 
their  village  and  their  homes. 
Everything   is   kept   neat  and   sani- 


tary. A  large  space  in  connection 
with  each  cottage  furn'shes  ample 
room  for  a  good  garden.  Many  fine 
vegetables  are  raised  in  the  village. 
What  can  not  be  used  fresh  are 
canned  and  kept  at  home.  An  im- 
petus to  the  raising  of  large  quan- 
tities of  good  vegetables  is  the  Can- 
ning Club  in  which  girls  and  women 
of  the  village  are  taught  the  art  of 
canning  their  surplus  vegetables  by 
an  expert  in  this  line.  These  can- 
ned vegetables  are  not  only  of  a 
better  quality  than  the  mill  people 
can  buy  for  the  same  money  in  the 
stores  but  they  are  fresher  and 
finer.  Then,  too,  the  people  are  en- 
couraged in  being  thrifty  and  eco- 
nomical. 

A  paid  w-elfare  worker  is  in 
charge  of  this  department  of  the 
work  among  the  mill  families.  A 
nice  large  community  house  is  the 
headquarters  for  all  community 
work.  Glasses  in  domestic  science, 
sewing,  cooking  and  laws  of  hy- 
giene, are  conducted. 

Three  parks  and  playgrounds  pro- 
vide amusement  and  pleasure  for 
the  mill  families.  The  Riverside 
Park  deserves  especial  attention.  It 
is  unsurpassed  in  beauty  witti  its 
fine   trees,   island    bridges,   etc.,  and 


is  a  source  of  much  pleasure  to  the 
citizens  of  Rocky  Mount  as  well  as 
the  mill  families. 

The  playground  around  the  Com- 
munity House  is  equipped  with  all 
sorts  of  play  apparatus  for  giving 
the  children  pleasure  in  the  open 
air. 

Sports  of  all  kinds  are  encouraged 
in  the  village  and  a  very  keen  in- 
terest is  manifested  in  baseball, 
basketball,  etc. 

Nor  is  the  educational  side  of  life 
neglected  in  the  village.  There  is 
an  excellent  school  building  of  mod- 
ern constructiton.  Five  teachers  are 
employed.  Their  salaries  are  paid 
by  the  mills  and  county  school 
funds.  Some  225  pupils  are  in  daily 
attendance.  Many  of  these  children 
are  just  as  bright  as  those  to  be 
found  in  any  school  anywhere  in 
the  country.  The  mill  management 
urge  the  parents  to  see  to  it  thai 
their  children  attend  school  regu- 
larly so  that  they  may  take  advan- 
tage of  the  fine  opportunities  ofi'er- 
ed  them  to  rise  to  a  higher  plane 
of  society. 

Two  churches,  Baptist  and  Meth- 
odist, afford  pleasant  place.s  of  wor- 
ship. 
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Deep  River  Mills,  Inc.,  were 
founded  in  1848,  consequently  are 
among-  the  oldest  mills  to  be  found 
in  the  State.  They  are  located  at 
Randleman.  N.  C.  There  have  been 
several  changes  in  management. 
The  company  was  reorganized  in 
191L  The  present  officials  are:  J. 
G.  Watkins,  president  and  treas- 
urer; M.  S.  Sherwood,  secretary;  P. 
C.  Story,  superintendent,  and  R.  P. 
Deal,  manager. 

The  plant  is  capitalized  at  $720,- 
000  with  an  equipment  of  20,784 
sp'ndles  and  878  looms.  The  mill 
buildings  have  been  remodeled  and 
brought  up-to-date  both  as  to  health 
conditions  and  equipment.  The  ma- 
chinery is  driven  by  electricity.  The 
products  are  ginghams,  plaids,  ex- 
port drills  and  seamless  bags,  which 
are  famous  everywhere.  They  are 
of  the  best  quality  of  workmanship 
and  "Randleman  Plaids"  are  famed 
in  this  country  and  foreign  markets 
for  their  beauty  of  color  and  de- 
sign, as  well  as  workmanship. 


The  management  has  spent  many 
thousands  of  dollars  in  improving 
their  mills  and  the  mill  village. 
There  are  465  persons  employed  in 
the  mills,  intelligent  expert  opera- 
tives. Frequently  they  were  un- 
trained laborers  when  first  enter- 
ing the  mills,  but  through  the  kind- 
ly patience  of  the  heads  of  the  de- 
partments, and  their  native  wit, 
they  soon  become  expert.  The  man- 
agement are  careful  in  the  selection 
of  their  help,  weeding  out  the  un- 
desirables, as  it  is  their  aim  fn  em- 
ploy only  a  high  class  of  workmen. 

The  village  is  very  beautifully 
located,  being  built  on  a  series  of 
hills  with  paved  streets  and  side- 
walks on  the  principal  streets.  A 
great  deal  of  care  has  been  exer- 
cised in  laying  out  the  village,  trees 
and  shrubs  have  been  planted,  and 
the  whole  town  is  beautifully  shad- 
ed by  old  oaks.  Good  roads,  ma- 
cadam through  the  town,  Route  70, 
on  section  from  Greensboro  to  Ashe- 
boro,    will   give    the     town     another 


permanent  highway  over  new  route. 

The  management  has  built  1.5n 
pretty,  comfortable  cottages,  mod- 
ern and  convenient.  Some  50  em- 
ployees have  homes  of  their  own. 
The  entire  community  unite  in  their 
efforts  to  keep  their  village  neat 
and  attractive. 

Since  the  mills  are  located  ins  de 
the  city  of  Rand'.eman  it  is  nol  nec- 
essary for  them  to  have  a  mill 
school  for  I  be  children  of  the  oper- 
atives the  children  attend  the  Ran- 
dleman graded  schools.  This  is  a 
good  idea,  as  they  mix  and  mingle 
with  the  children  of  the  town  on  an 
equal  footing,  being  equally  as  in- 
lelligent  in  their  school  work  and 
just  as  active  in  sports  of  all  kinds. 
Fourteen  teachers  arc  employed  in 
the  public  schools  and  the  mill 
children  have  the  same  opportuni- 
ties as  the  children  of  the  town. 
Many  of  them  go  through  High 
School  and  take  up  responsible  po- 
sitions in  other  walks  of  life,  while 
they  frequently  return  to  work  be- 


side their  parents  in  the  mills. 

The  management  urges  the  ne- 
cessity of  education  upon  the  pa- 
rents and  do  all  they  can  to  encour- 
age the  children  to  become  fine  citi- 
zens. There  is  a  night  textile 
school,  two-year  term,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  those  who  are  ambitious  to 
rise  higher  in  the  mill  work.  This 
school  is  supported  by  the  manage- 
ment. They  are  anxious  to  assist 
those  who  are  ambitious  and  they 
are  advanced  to  positions  higher  up 
Just  as  rapidly  as  they  merit  the 
promotion. 

The  religious  side  of  the  village 
is  taken  care  of  by  the  various 
churches  of  the  town.  Two  of  these 
were  built  principally  by  the  mills, 
and  a  lot  for  a  third  one  was  do- 
nated by  the  mills. 

There  is  no  particular  line  of 
welfare  work  carried  on  by  the 
mills,  though  they  are  always  in- 
terested in  anything  that  makes  for 
the  uplift  and  betterment  of  their 
operatives  and  their  families. 
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Modena  Cotton  Mills 


AIODEXA  COTTON  AIILLS,  GASTONIA,  N.  C. 


The  Modena  Gotfon  Mills  are  lo- 
cated in  the  most  wirlely  known 
county  of  North  Carolina,  Gaston 
County,  noted  for  its  many  magnifi- 
cent textile  plants.  Gastonia  is  the 
county  seat  of  this  county  and  the 
very  hub  of  the  textile  industry. 

Modena  Cotton  Mills  are  one  of 
the  most  enterprising  and  progres- 
sive cotton  manufacturing  plants 
in  Gastonia.  The  officers  of  the 
company  ■dvc.  Jno.  C.  Rankin,  presi- 
dent; S.  .A  Robinson,  secretary;  W. 
T.  Love,  treasurer  and  W.  T.  Storey 
superintendent.  Tlie  very  names  of 
these  executives  are  indicative  of 
prosperity  and  success. 

The  capital  stock  is  $180,000,  the 
spindleage  17,376  and  the  product  of 
the  mills  cotton  yarns,  combed  and 
carded.  It  is  almost  useless  to  state 
that  the  mill  buildings,  which  are  of 
standard  construction,  are  modern 
and  up  to  date  in  the  matter  of 
ventilation,  humidity,  lighting  fa- 
cilities, and  other  excellent  equip- 
ment; and  that  the  machinery  is 
equally  as  up  to  date,  being  of  the 
type  best  adapted  for  the  most  ef- 
ficient production  at  the  least  exer- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  operative. 

"A  Street  Scene   in   Modena   Mill 


Village"  tells  its  own  story.  There 
are  one  hundred  and  forty- five  per- 
such  cottages  as  those  shown  in  the 
the  village  has  a  population  of  ap- 
proximately 500  inhabitants.  The 
management  has  built  sixty  nine 
such  cotages  as  those  shown  in  the 
Iiicture,  varying  in  size  from  three 
to  seven  rooms  each.  These  cot- 
tages are  very  convenient  in  ar- 
rangement and  contain  water,  sew- 
erage, baths  and  electricity.  Each 
one  has  plenty  of  ground  for  rais- 
ing vegetables  and  flowers.  The 
streets  of  the  village  are  well  shad- 
ed_  as  may  be  seen  in  the  picture, 
both  streets  and  sidewalks  are  pav- 
ed. 

Everything  is  kept  in  a  strictly 
sanitary  manner  both  in  the  mills 
and  the  village.  The  management  is 
watchful  and  tactful  with  the  peo- 
ple and  encourages  them  to  keep 
their  homes  in  a  clean,  healthful 
condition;  consequently  very  little 
sickness  is  found  in  the  commun- 
ity. 

No  special  line  of  wellar(^,  work  is 
done  at  the  Modena  Mills,  but  in 
Gastonia  there  is  an  organization 
known  as  the  Woman's  Betterment 
Association    and    the    Modena   work 


is  done  under  the  direction  of  this 
body.  The  mills  are  divided  into 
groups  throughout  the  vai'ious  sec- 
tions of  the  city.  Modena  is  group- 
ed with  two  other  mills,  thus  the 
community  welfare  workers  are  co- 
operatively employed.  For  years 
there  has  been  a  public  trained 
nurse  accessible  to  the  Modena  fam- 
ilies. A  community  linen  chest,  well 
supplied,  is  a  notable  featur(^  of 
this  work. 

This  Woman's  Betterment  Associ- 
ation is  doing  a  wonderful  work 
among  the  mill  people  by  instilling 
civic  pride  and  teaching  them  to 
be  independent  and  progressive.  The 
organization  has  been  the  means  of 
I'aising  these  people  to  a  higher 
[)lane  of  citizenship  by  its  tactful 
suggestions  and  patient  instructions. 

Thus  it  may  be  seen  that  while 
there  is  no  trained  worker  employ- 
ed by  the  Modena  mills  they  are 
thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  any 
movement  that  means  the  advanca- 
ment  of  their  people.  They  are 
very  liberal  in  their  support  of 
anything  of  the  kind. 

The  people  of  the  village  appre- 
ciate the  warm  interest  of  the  man- 
agement  in    their   affairs    and   are 


very  loyal  to  the  mills.  Some  of 
them  have  been  with  the  mills  for 
as  much  as  twenty  years,  indeed, 
there  is  very  little  changing  of  help 
because  the  hands  are  satisfied  with 
their  good  wages  and  the  excellent 
ti'eatment  they  receive. 

There  is  no  need  of  special  schools 
for  the  children  of  the  mill  village 
as  they  have  access  to  the  fine 
graded  schools  of  the  city  of  Gas- 
tonia. They  attend  regularly  and 
make  a  very  creditable  record  for 
they  are  equal  in  intellect  of  the 
children  of  the  average  citizens. 

The  mill  has  not  built  churches 
either  as  the  village  people  are  free 
to  worship  in  the  city  churches  of 
their  choice,  and  as  a  rule  this  class 
of  citizens  are  of  a  religious  turn 
of  mind  and  many  engage  active- 
ly in  church  work. 

Mr.  Storey,  the  superintendent,  is 
a  man  of  wide  experience  in  the  tex- 
tile business  and  because  of  his  hu- 
mane ideas  in  dealing  with  his  op- 
eratives, and  his  fine  personality,  he 
is  on  very  friendly  terms  with  his 
help.  They  feel  free  to  give  him 
their  confidences  and  ask  his  advice 
as  they  rely  on  his  splendid  judg- 
ment and  assistance. 
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THE  GROVE  MILLS,  INC.,  GASTONIA,  N.  C. 


A  splendid  textile  plant  of  Gas- 
tonia.  M.  C,  is  the  Groves  Mills.  Inc., 
which  was  founded  in  1916  by  L.  V. 
Groves.  The  officers  are  H.  H 
Groves,  president;  .A.  G.  Mangum, 
vice-president;  Fay  Lavendar,  sec- 
retary; E.  E.  Groves,  treasurer,  and 
W.  G.  Withers,  superintendent. 

Groves  Mills,  Inc.,  has  a  capital 
stock  of  $500,000  with  30,360  spindles 
which  are  driven  by  hydro-electric 
power.  Mill  No.  1  is  a  story  and  a 
half  modern  mill  construction.  520 
by  80  feet.  Mill  No.  2  brick  and 
steel  columns  22x26  feet  spacing, 
the  building  is  356  by  108  feet,  two- 
story,  steel  sash  window  elev.  18', 
thus  making  it  fire  proof  and  one 
of  the  best  possible  constructions. 
Every  device  for  safeguarding  the 
health  of  operatives,  as  well  as  for 
comfort  in  the  mills,  have  been  in- 
corporated in  this  factory.  The  ma- 
chinery is  of  the  most  improved 
type,  individual  motor  drives,  etc., 
and  the  skilled  operative  has  every 
opportunity  for  the  most  efficient 
work  with  the  least  effort. 

Fine  combed  yarns  are  the  prod- 
ucts of  both  mills.  No.  1  employs 
200  operatives  and,  when  all  the 
machinery  is   placed    in,   No.   2   ap- 


proximately 225  hands  will  be  re- 
quired. 

Both  the  mills  and  villages  are 
w^ell  located  in  an  elevated  part  of 
East  Gastonia.  A  great  deal  has 
been  done  by  the  management  to 
enhance  the  appearance  of  the  mills 
and  villages,  but  many,  many  more 
improvements  will  be  made  just  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  At  mill  No.  1 
there  is  a  pretty  little  village  of  90 
cottages.  These  are  well  establish- 
ed with  the  usual  shade  trees,  flow- 
ers, shrubs,  etc.,  that  go  to  make  up 
an  up-to-date  mill  community.  The 
cottages  are  modern  with  all  city 
conveniences  such  as  sewerage,  run- 
ning water,  electric  lights,  etc. 
They  are  kept  in  good  repair,  neat- 
ly painted,  screened  and  comforta- 
ble porches.  Sixty  more  cottages 
are  being  built  to  help  take  care  of 
the  operatives  at  Mill  No.  2.  These 
will  naturally  be  the  very  best  type 
of  community  houses. 

The  people  of  the  Groves  Mill 
community  have  united  with  those 
of  the  Flint  Mills,  another  cotton 
mill  quite  near,  and  together  built 
two  churches,  Methodist  and  Bap- 
tist. These  comfortable  places  of 
worship     are     maintained     by     the 


operatives  of  the  two  villages.  Cot- 
ton mill  help  are  always  religiously 
inclined  and  manifest  a  warm  inter- 
est in  all  church  work.  Perfect 
harmony  exists  between  these  two 
mill  communities  and  they  are 
spending  many  profitable  hours  in 
religious  services  and  Sunday 
school  work. 

Because  of  the  proximity  of  the 
Groves  Mills,  Inc.,  and  the  Flint 
Mills,  a  modern  .$50,000  brick  school 
building  has  been  erected  to  afford 
the  very  best  educational  advan- 
tages for  the  children  from  each 
mill  community.  This  splendid 
building  will  be  ready  for  occu- 
pancy this  fall.  It  contains  the  most 
approved  type  of  school  equipment, 
and  the  health  of  the  pupils  has 
been  held  of  paramount  import- 
ance. Fifteen  large,  light,  well  ven- 
tilated rooms,  together  with  a  nice 
large  auditorium  equipped  for  giv- 
ing entertainments,  lectures,  etc.. 
are  included  in  the  building.  Twelve 
competent  teachers  are  employed  to 
instruct  the  children.  Their  sala- 
ries are  paid  by  half  county  school 
funds  and  half  by  the  mills. 

Groves  Mills,  Inc.,  realizes  the  im- 
linrtance  of  giving  the  next  genera- 


tion of  the  nation  every  possible 
advantage  for  a  higher  education 
than  opportunities  allowed  their  pa- 
rents to  have.  They  realize  that  it 
is  their  duty  to  help  make  belter 
citizens  of  all  the  children  of  their 
operatives  because  these  people  are 
of  pure  American  stock,  speaking 
only  the  English  language.  Because 
of  the  interest  and  advice  of  the 
management  many  parents  in  the 
mill  villages  of  Southern  col.ttm 
mills  are  giving  their  children  every 
opportunity  for  a  higher  education 
and  the  result  is  most  satisfactory. 
It  is  not  unusual  for  young  people 
from  the  mill  villages  to  go  to  High 
School  and  college  and  afterward 
out  into  the  world  at  large  to  hold 
all  kinds  of  positions  of  trust  and 
responsibility.  P'requenfly  there  are 
stenographers,  trained  nurses,  teach- 
ers, lawyers,  doctors,  and  other 
professional  people  who  have  come 
out  of  the  mill  villages. 

The  Groves  Mills  management  are 
men  of  very  humane  ideas.  They 
are  intensely  interested  in  their 
help  as  a  whole  and  are  eager  to 
encourage  and  help  those  who  are 
ambitious  and  anxious  to  rise  to  a 
higher  i)lane  in  life. 
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CILFTON  MANUF AC  rURIXCi  COMPANY,  CLIFTON,  S.  C. 


The  Gliftnn  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany was  founded  in  1880  by  D.  E. 
Converse  and  A.  H.  Twichell  a  few 
miles  out  of  Spartanburg,  S.  C.  The 
officers  of  the  Clifton  Manufactur- 
ing- Company  are  J.  C.  Evins,  presi- 
dent and  treasurer:  L.  K.  Anderson, 
secretary,  and  L.  L.  Brown,  super- 
intendent. 

The  mills  are  of  modern  mill  con- 
struction, built  of  brick.  They  have 
a  capital  stock  of  $2,500,000.  The 
equipment,  which  is  driven  by  a 
combination  of  water,  steam  and 
electricity,  consists  of  86,800  spin- 
dles and  2,658  looms.  The  products 
are  sheetings,  drills  and  print 
cloths.  All  possible  contrivances 
for  safeguarding  the  health  and 
comfort  of  their  operatives  have 
been  installed  by  the  management. 
The  workers  appreciate  the  consid- 
eration of  the  company  and  because 
of  this  kindly  interest  which  has 
been  manifested  toward  them  they 
take  a  rare  pride  in  their  work  and 
are  careful  to  keep  u]i  the  high 
standard  of  quality  of  the  goods 
manufactured. 

From  Mr.  Evins  down  to  the  heads 
of  the  different  departments  this 
friendly  interest  and  co-operation 
has  had  the  effect  of  keeping  the 
operatives  contented  and  happy. 
Mr.  Evins  insists  that  the  heads  of 
the  departments  keep  a  lookout  for 


those  employees  that  are  ambitious 
and  that  they  be  advanced  to  posi- 
tions of  more  responsibility  just  as 
fast  as  possible.  Many  of  the  oper- 
atives have  been  with  the  imills 
since  the  time  they  were  first  start- 
ed; they  came  from  the  surrounding 
country  in  most  instances,  ignorant, 
illiterate  people,  whose  lives  had 
been  spent  as  tenants  on  farms 
where  they  worked  from  dawn  to 
darlv,  barely  managing  a  mere  liv- 
ing, with  few  or  no  advantages  for 
their  children,  no  hope  for  the  fu- 
ture, no  prospects  for  their  old  age. 
It  did  not  take  long  after  coming 
into  the  mills  for  them  to  become 
expert  in  their  work,  aided  by  the 
kindly  superintendent  and  their 
own  native  wit.  They  realize  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  liv- 
ing in  the  mill  comfmunity  for  both 
themselves  and  their  children. 

The  Clifton  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany started  in  a  modest  way  and 
had  its  good  years  and  its  bad  ones, 
but  always  there  was  a  broad  vision 
before  the  management  and 
they  were  continually  reaching  out 
and  striving  for  bigger,  better 
things,  both  for  themselves  and 
their  help.  Today  the  plant  consists 
of  three  splendid  textile  mills  locat- 
ed within  about  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  of  each  other  along  the  hanks 
of  the  Pacolet.    The  combined  mills 


employ  1,100  ol^eratives  and  the 
population  of  the  three  villages  ag- 
gregate 2,500  people.  The  policy  of 
the  founders  is  not  a  selfish  one. 
They  do  not  belong  to  the  greedy 
class  of  factory  owners  that  one 
reads  of  in  highly  sensational  nov- 
els and  socialistic  journals,  but 
which  is  rarely  met  with  in  real  life. 
They  have  done  many  splendid 
things  for  the  benefit  and  uplift  of 
their  help,  but  they  do  not  regard 
these  things  from  a  humanitarian 
standpoint  alone,  for  they  see  bet- 
ter workers  in  the  improved  per- 
sonnel of  their  employees.  They 
recognize  the  fact  that  no  high 
class  product  can  be  produced  by 
low  class  employees  and  they  would 
like  to  see  every  one  of  their  oper- 
atives well  educated,  self  respect- 
ing citizens. 

In  the  matter  of  education  the 
management  urge  upon  their  oper- 
atives the  necessity  of  giving  their 
children  a  good  education,  and  in- 
sist that  they  give  them  the  benefit 
of  the  splendid  advantages  of  which 
they  themselves  never  had  the  op- 
portunity. The  mills  have  built  in 
each  village  a  modern  construction, 
well  built  school  building,  modern- 
ly  equipped  in  every  respect.  Nine 
teachers  are  employed  to  teach  in 
these  schools.  iRecently  one  large 
new   brick    school    buildinu    with    li 


class  rooms,  all  modern  and  con- 
venient, for  white  children  and  a 
frame  school  bnilding  for  the  col- 
ored people  of  the  village,  have 
been  built  by  the  mills.  Twelve 
white  teachers  and  one  colored  are 
employed  in  these  schools.  Five 
hundred  and  fifty  pupils  are  enroll- 
ed at  the  big  school.  After  finish- 
ing in  this  school  many  of  the  pu- 
pils go  to  Wofford  College  and  other 
schools.  They  work  in  the  mills 
during  vacation  and  frequently 
Wofford  College  and  High  School 
Ciraduates  are  emploved  in  the 
Mills, 

The  religious  side  of  the  mill 
people  is  cared  for  by  five  churches 
of  various  denominations.  All  are 
in  a  thriving  condition.  There  are 
seven  Sunday  schools,  all  well  at- 
tended. 

There  are  three  mill  villages,  the 
combined  number  of  houses  being 
467.  These  homes  are  attractive  in 
design,  well  built  and  comfortable, 
consisting  of  from  three  to  five 
rooms,  all  modern  conveniences, 
such  as  running  water,  lights,  sew- 
erage, baths,  screens,  etc.,  are  to  be 
found  in  ttiem.  The  villages  are 
built  upon  well  drained  sites,  and 
there  is  a  keen  spirit  of  rivalry 
among  the  inhabitants  as  to  which 
village    is    kej)!    in    the    best    order. 
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WATTS  AIILLS,  LAI  REXS.  S.  C. 


Ill  1900  the  Watts  Mills  were 
founded  by  W.  E.  Lucas,  at  Laurens, 
S.  C.  with  a  capilization  of  $125,000.- 
00.  The  officers  at  present  are  Geo. 
M.  Wright,  president  and  treasurer, 
W.  A.  Watts  vice  president.  Ira  B. 
Littie  secretary;  E.  G.  Jessee,  sup- 
erintendent. 

These  men  are  wide  awake  busi- 
ness men  thoroughly  cognizant  of 
the  fact  that  to  get  best  results  in 
their  mills  they  must  have  healthy, 
satisfied  help,  therefore,  they  deem 
money  spent  for  making  their  peo- 
ple comfortable  and  happy  is  just 
as  important  as  that  spent  to  buy 
cotton  for  the  mills.  The  mill  build- 
ings are  of  modern  construction, 
with  much  thought  and  care  given 
to  securing  the  best  machinery  for 
the  manufacture  of  their  products. 
All  kinds  of  devices  for  the  im- 
provement of  working  conditions 
and  to  enable  their  help  to  do  their 
work  more  efficiently  have  been 
considered. 

The  result  is  that  43,200  spindles 
and  984  looms  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  fancy  cotton  goods  and 
novelties  are  of  such  type  as  to 
produce  products  that  compare 
favorably  with  those  manufactured 
by  any  othei'  mills.  Six  hundred  and 
fifty  employes  are  engaged  in  the 
mills,  many  of  them  have  been  with 
the  company  from  the  time  the  mills 
were  founded  and  are  skilled  woi'k- 
ers.  They  manifest  a  great  deal  of 
pi-ide  in  the  mills  and  are  interest- 
ed in  keeping  up  a  high  standard  of 
goods  turned  out. 

'  Few  mills  take  more  interest  in 
their  operatives  or  do  more  to  raise 
them  to  a  higher  plane  of  society. 
The  management  has  built  a  neat, 
attractive  village  of  comfortable 
bungalow-type  homes.  There  are 
267  houses  in  all_  of  from  three  to 
six  rooms  each.  They  are  kept  in 
good  repair,  painted  inside  and  out, 
and  have  modern  conveniences. 
Few  operatives  own  homes  because 
the  rent  in  the  village  is  so  reason- 
able it  is  better  to  put  their  money 
in  the  savings  bank.  The  village  has 
a  population  of  1,500. 

An  excellent  school  house  has 
been  built  by  the  management,  nine 
(eachei'S  are  employed  with  salaries 
paid  by  the  mills  and  school  dis- 
telligent  youngsters  who  are  in- 
terested     in    school    as    any     other 


goup  of  childi'cn.  The  parents  are 
urged  to  realize  Ihe  necessity  of 
educafioii  for  their  children,  and 
fi'0(lii('ntly.  after  they  have  com- 
p!('(('(l  flu'  school  course  in  the  vil- 
lage Ihe  children  ai'e  sent  to  town 
for  higher  education. 

Two  good  churches,  one  Union 
built  by  the  mills,  the  other  Bap- 
tist, liuilt  by  congregation,  afford 
pleasant  places  of  worship  for  the 
inhabitants  of  the  village  and  three 
flourishing     Sunday     Schools     give 


am{)le  instruction  to  the  youth, 
(raining  thorn  in  i)aths  of  righteous- 
ness. 

A  library  for  those;  inclined  to 
read  gives  a  pleasant  place  to  spend 
a  while. 

The  community  spirit  of  the  vil- 
lage is  excellent,  the  management 
foster  this  work  by  providing  a 
trained  welfai'O  woi'ker  who, 
thi'ough  her  efficient  efforts_  has 
met  with  the  most  pleasing  re"sults. 
These  people  are  all  of  pure  Anglo- 


CHURCH  AT  WAT  IS  ^IILI 


COTI  AGES  AT  WAT  IS  MILLS 


Saxon  blood,  with  a  spirit  of  am- 
bition and  pride  that  had  been  al- 
most lost  before  they  came  into  the 
mills  because  of  the  dull  drab  life 
they  had  worked  from  dawn  to  dark 
ekeing  out  a  bare  existence,  living 
in  uncomfortable  houses,  having  to 
mortage  their  crops  for  bread  even 
before  they  were  grown.  It  is  a 
little  wonder  they  are  contented 
and  happy  in  the  mills  where  they 
appreciate  the  friendly  interest  of 
the  management  and  all  that  is 
done  for  themselves  as  well  as  the 
advantages  offered;  their  children 
to  grow  into  better  men  and  women. 
The  welfare  worker  has  organ- 
ized several  clubs  among  the 
women  and  girls,  there  is  a  most 
enthusiastic  Canning  Club,  a  Moth- 
er's Club,  and  others  purely  social. 
Sports  are  encouraged  such  as 
baseball,  basket  ball  and  tennis. 
There  is  an  excellent  brass  band. 
Parks  and  a  well  equipped  play 
ground  furnishes  places  for  plenty 
of  outdoor  amusement. 

The  social  side  of  the  community 
is  of  special  interest  to  the  manage- 
ment and  they  are  constantly  think- 
ing of  some  sort  of  amusements  and 
i:)leasure  for  the  operatives.  A  very 
happy  occasion  is  the  annual  pic- 
nic which  is  given  for  the  opera- 
tives and  their  families.  Everyone 
turns  out.  There  is  lots  of  fun, 
races,  games,  etc.,  and  there  are 
quantities  of  food  for  all  present. 

The  mills  have  a  policy  of  in- 
suring their  operatives  and  90  per 
cent  of  them  carry  insurance.  At 
least  40  per  cent  of  them  own  their 
homes,  some  have  outside  interests 
and  a  number  have  savings  ac- 
counts. 

The  people  are  a  good  class  of 
help,  industrious  and  thrifty.  There 
is  a  very  small  percentage  of  "turn 
over"  because  the  good  wages, 
steady  work  and  friendly  interest 
of  the  management  keep  them  con- 
tented. 

Sports  are  encouraged  among  all 
classes,  but  the  most  popular  is  base 
ball.  The  mills  have  a  splendid  dia- 
mond and  a  well  equipped,  most  ex- 
pert team  and  there  are  many  en- 
thusiastic fans  every  time  there  is 
a  game. 
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FOUNTAIN  (0!  !()N   ^IILLS,  TARBORO,  N.  C. 


Tarboro,  N.  C,  has  a  number  of  fine 
industries,  several  cotton  mills  in- 
cluded, none  of  which  are  better 
than  mills  of  whieli  Mr.  W.  A.  Hart 
and  Ills  associates  own  and  operate. 
Both  (if  these  mills  are  compara- 
tively new  and  are  modern  in  every 
respect. 

The  Fountain  Cotton  Mills  were 
founded  in  1918  and  are  capitalized 
at  $600,000.  The  officers  are:  W.  A. 
Hart,  president;  B.  M.  Hart  vice 
president;  R.  G.  Roberts,  secretary; 
Harry  Smith,  treasurer;  L.  H.  Beck, 
superintendent  and  manager. 

The  mills  are  of  the  daylight  type, 
brick  buildings  one  and  two  stories 
each.  All  modern  contrivances  for 
safeguarding  the  health  and  for 
making  the  operative  as  comfortable 
as  possible  and  at  the  same  time 
make  for  the  greatest  efficiency  have 
been  included  in  the  plans  of  these 
mills.  The  equipment  is  equally 
as  modern  and  up  to  date.  There 
are  13,000  spindles  and  336  looms, 
each  one  of  which  has  its  own  in- 
dividual motor  drive  thereby  re- 
ducing danger  of  accidents  to  the 
minimum  The  products  of  the  mills 
are  sheetings. 

Two  hundi'ed  operatives  are  em- 


ployed in  the  Fountain  Cotton  Mills, 
fine,  healthy,  happy  people,  judg- 
ing from  their  appearance.  They 
are  sober,  industrious  and  well  sat- 
isfied with  working  conditions  in 
the  mills  and  the  good  wages  they 
receive.  They  are  interested  in 
their  work  and  are  skillful  opera- 
tives. There  is  a  fine  atmosphere  of 
pride  and  loyalty  to  the  mills,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  the  people  are 
very    friendly    toward    each    other. 

All  these  things  show  in  the  qual- 
ity of  the  goods  manufactured  and 
in  the  proseprous  condition  of  the 
mills.  No  business  can  prosper 
without  due  consideration  of  the  hu- 
man element  that  enters  into  it.  At 
the  Fountain  Cotton  Mills  there  can- 
not the  least  bit  of  doubt  as  to 
the  splendid  treatment  and  kindly 
spirit  shown  the  help.  The  man- 
agement is  thoroughly  alive  to  the 
situation  and  very  democratic  in 
theiri  ideas.  They  are  ambitious 
for  their  people,  help  them  in  every 
way  possible  without  patronizing 
them.  There  is  such  a  thing  as 
doing  too  much  for  one's  help  there- 
by depreciating  their  self  respect. 

The  operatives  of  the  Fountain 
coKon  mills  do  not  necessarily  need 


a  mill  village  since  the  mills  are  lo- 
cated in  the  city.  M\ny  of  tliem 
live  in  the  vicinity  in  homes  of  their 
own,  or  other  houses  that  suit  them. 
The  management  has  built  thirty 
eight  houses,  some  of  the  modern 
bungalow  type;  oliiers  are  larger 
two  stories. 

The  mill  village  has  been  given 
a  great  deal  of  consideration  and 
much  time  and  money  spent  on  the 
planning  and  building  of  the  whole. 
The  streets  and  sidewalks  are  well 
cared  for,  which  prevents  so  much 
tracking  in  of  mud  into  the  mills  and 
homes.  There  are  lots  of  shade 
trees,  many  of  them  native  trees; 
others  have  been  planted.  Shrubs 
and  hedges  have  a  share  in  enhanc- 
ing the  beauty  of  both  mills  and  vil- 
lage, and  village,  and  bright  flowers 
are  in  abundance  throughout  the 
village. 

The  houses  provided  for  the  oper- 
atives by  the  management  are  of 
modern  architecture  such  as  used 
in  the  up  to  date  mill  village,  con- 
venient and  comfortable  in  arrange- 
ment, nicely  painted  inside  and  out. 
.\11  city  conveniences  such  as  water, 
lights,  baths,  screens,  sewerage,  etc., 
arc   included    in      llieii'     equipment. 


Through  the  direction  of  a  train- 
ed worker  a  definite  line  of  wel- 
fare work  is  carried  on  in  the  Foun- 
tain Mills  in  connection  with  Hart 
Cotton  Mills.  This  worker  has  been 
able  to  arouse  a  fine  spirit  of  civic 
I)ride  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
village,  some  900  in  number.  Un- 
der the  direct\bn  of  Tii,  expert  there 
are  many  fine  vegetables  raised  in 
the  village  gardens  and  a  great  va- 
I'iety  of  beautiful  flowers  are  plant- 
ed around  the  houses.  This  work  is 
stimulated  by  the  free  distribution 
of  seed  by  the  management  and  the 
offering  of  substantial  prizes  for 
the  best  kept  premises,  flnest  vege- 
tables, fruit  and  flowers.  There  is 
also  a  Girls'  Canning  Club  to  take 
care  of  the  surplus  vegetables  rais- 
ed in  the  mill  gardens. 

Various  clubs  have  been  organized 
in  the  community  for  the  benefit  of 
the  people.  One  of  the  most  active 
of  these  is  the  Girls'  Friendly  Club, 
which  has  been  of  untold  benefit  in 
the  village.  There  is  a  Boy  Scout 
troop,  too,  that  is  doing  much  for  the 
youth  of  the  community.  A  brass 
band  of  18  pieces  is  a  source  of  both 
pride  and  pleasure  and  it  is  compos- 
ed of  mill  operatives. 
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These  mills  were  founded  at  Tar- 
boro.  N.  C,  in  1916  by  W.  A.  Hart 
and  associates  and  are  under  prac- 
(ically  the  same  managemenf  as  the 
Fountain  Cotton  Mills.  The  mills 
have  been  most  successful  since 
they  first  started  operation  and  are 
larger  than   Fountain  Cotton   I\[ills. 

The  Hart  Cotton  Mills  have  a  capi- 
tal stock  of  $1,000,000.  W.  A.  Hart 
is  president;  B.  M.  Hart,  vice  pres- 
ident and  general  manager:  Harry 
Smith,  secretary  and  Treasurer:  L. 
H.  Beck,  superintendent  and  mana- 
ger; J.  V.  Thompson,  assistant  su- 
perintendent. These  executives  are 
splendid  business  men  of  fine  exec- 
utive ability  and  untiring  in  their 
efforts  to  build  up  the  organiztion 
as  well  as  to  make  it  a  financial 
success. 

They  realize  the  important  factor 
the  human  element  plays  in  a  pro- 
gressive business  and  they  set  aside 
a  certain  sum  for  the  purpose  of 
uplifting  and  helping  their  opei'a- 
tives  to  a  higher  plane  of  citizenship. 
In  doing  this  they  are  promofins 
their  own  interests  as  well.  They 
know  that  an  operative  who  is  heal- 
thy, well  paid,  well  fed,  and  who 
works  and  lives  in  pleasant  sur- 
roundings gives  the  most  efficient 
labor  possible.  Such  a  person  will 
naturally  fake  a  keen  interest  in 
his  work  and  be  loyal  to  the  man- 
agement. 

There  is  a  very  fine  spirit  of  good 
fellowship  among  the  operatives, 
heads  of  departments  and  manage- 
ment. Everyone  feels  free  to  seek 
advice  or  assistance  at  any  time 
from  the  management  or  from  each 
other.  The  operatives  at  the  Hart 
mills  are  of  an  unusually  good  class 
and  a  high  standard  of  morality  is 
maintained  both  in  the  mills  and  in 
the  community.  The  entire  organi- 
zation is  sympathetic  and  helpful 
when  a  stranger  comes  into  their 
midst,  but  should  there  be  the  least 
suspicion  that  the  person  is  not 
desirable  as  a  citizen  he  is  quickly 
eliminated. 

The  Hart  mills  are  of  modern  mill 
construction,  well  lighted.  They 
have  fine  ventilation,  a  good  system 
of  humidifying,  sanitary  drinking 
fountains,  an  abundance  of  pure 
wafer  piped  over  the  mills,  and  arc 


very  sanitary  and  clean,  making  a 
most  comfortable  place  to  work.  The 
equipment  consists  of  180,000  spin- 
equipment  consists  of  18,000  spin- 
Mills  No.  1  manufacturers  20-2  ply 
yarns,  chain  wari)s.  Universal  tubes 
and  Foster  cones;  Harl  Mills  No.  2 
makes  sheetings. 

About  two  hundred  and  fifty  op- 
ei'a lives  are  employed  at  these  mills. 
Many  of  these  operatives  came  from 
the  surrounding  country  from  small 
homes   of  their  own   or  from   some 


ing  with  the  help  and  arc  in  a  po- 
sition to  promote  the  common  inter- 
est of  the  mills. 

The  mill  village  has  a  pii|)u]a(i(.)n 
nf  some  1,200.  The  company  has 
built  82  homes,  some  of  brick,  others 
frame  bungalows.  Most  of  them  are 
from  three  to  five  rooms  in  size. 
They  are  equipped  willi  modern 
conveniences,  have  space  for  gar- 
dens and  flowers. 

In  these  mills  liiei-e  is  a  great 
deal  done  for  liie  conifoi'l  and  jileas- 
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fai'm  where  they  wer'e  tenants.  Be- 
fore coming  into  the  mills  they  had 
few  comforts  of  life,  little  or  no 
ready  money,  practically  no  advan- 
tages, and  worked  just  as  hard  or 
harder  than  they  do  in  the  cotton 
mills.  Today  if  one  will  pay  a  vis- 
it to  the  mills,  he  will  be  impressed 
liy  the  pleasant  expressions  on  their 
faces,  their  general  healthy  appear- 
ance and  find  them  perfectly  satis- 
fied as  well  as  very  much  interested 
in  their  work. 

There  is  a  policy  in  the  mills  to 
advance  those  who  are  ambitious 
as  fast  as  their  knowledge  and  am- 
bition will  permit.  Many  of  the 
heads  of  dej)artments  have  worked 
up  from  the  humble  position  of  dof- 
fer  boy.  Such  men  have  a  fine  in- 
fluence with  the  other  operatives. 
They  ai'e   on   a   very  fiiendly  foot- 


ure  of  the  oi)ei'ali\e  and  his  I'aniily 
through  the  kindly  influence  and 
leadei'slii|i  of  a  trained  welfare 
worker. 

It  does  not  take  the  people  long 
after  they  understand  the  motive 
of  the  welfare  worker  for  them  to 
respond  to  her  training  and  teach- 
ing. This  is  especially  true  of  the 
young  people  who  are  employed  in 
the   mills. 

Some  one  has  said  if  we  could  im- 
prove our  country  and  raise  up  a 
higher  class  of  citizens  we  must 
begin  with  the  children  and  that  the 
young  people  are  the  hope  of  the 
future.  The  great  textile  industry 
of  the  South  is  doing  more  than 
any  one  other  factor  for  the  ad- 
vancement and  uplift  of  the  poorer 
class   of   citizens   in   this   section   of 


the  Soulii.  in  giving  the  parents  a 
place  to  woi'k  in  the  mills,  in  pro- 
\iding  a  home  at  a  nominal  cost, 
and  showing  them  how  to  reduce 
the  cost  of  living  by  raising  vegeta- 
bles, they  are  doing  a  fine  thing, 
but  that  is  only  a  beginning  for  a 
big,  new  field  is  opened  uj)  in  the 
way  of  oi)ortunities  for  the  children 
of  such  i)arent.s — the  future  citizens 
of  our  counliy,  pur'c  Anglo-Saxon 
children  of  all  American  stock.  And 
it  is  the  childien  who  are  being  ed- 
ucated to  a  higher  plan(^  of  citizen- 
ship in  the  fine  graded  schools,  sent 
fo  Sunday  School  and  given  religious 
training.  At  Tarboro  the  mill  fam- 
ilies have  all  the  advantages  of  that 
progressive  lit  lie  city  in  the  way  of 
intellectual  advancement  a  n  d 
amusement.  The  management  ex- 
plains to  their  help  why  they  must 
give  their  children  the  best  possible 
education  and  stand  ready  to  assist 
them  in  doing  so. 

Thei'e  is  a  band  stand  in  the  |)ret- 
ty  grove  \\hich  is  used  as  a  play- 
ground and  a  park.  A  brass  band 
composed  of  operatives  from  the 
mills  renders  pleasing  concerts  for 
the  benefit  of  the  community.  The 
playground  is  equipped  with  a  num- 
ber of  devices  for  the  amusement 
of  the  children.  There  is  a  crack 
baseball  team  which  has  a  most  en- 
thusiastic following. 

There  is  a  girls'  caiming  club 
with  a  large  membership  which  has 
put  up  many  fine  cans  of  vegetables 
and  fruits,  all  of  which  has  helped 
to  reduce  the  cost  of  living  and  fur- 
nish a  variety  of  excellent  dishes  foi' 
home  consumption. 

A  number  of  the  opei-itives  at 
Hart  Cotton  Mills  have  been  with 
the  old  mills  as  long  as  thirty  years 
About  80  per  cent  of  the  operatives 
are  insured.  Perhaps  one  third  or 
more  are  saving  money  and  quite  a 
few  own  their  homes. 

The  mills  have  an  organized  fire 
department  which  works  in  connec- 
tion with  the  city  fire  department. 

The  percentage  of  labor  turn  over 
at  the  Hart  Mills  is  very  small  in- 
deed, there  being  only  about  2  per 
cent  last  year.  What  better  evi- 
dence of  the  contentment  of  the 
jx'ople  could  one  want. 


HART  MILLS  NO.  1,  TARBORO,  N.  C. 


HART  .MILLS  NO.  2,  TARBORO,  N.  C. 
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KING  COTTON  HILLS  CORPORATION,  BURLINGTON,  N.  C. 


Burlington,  is  the  county  seat  of 
Alamance  County,  N.  C,  and  that 
particular  county  and  section  of  the 
state  is  noted  for  its  pioneers  in  the 
textile  industry.  Burlington  is  a 
progressive,  up-to-date  little  city 
with  exceptionally  fined  advantages 
for  its  citizens. 

King  Cotton  Mills  Corporation  is 
one  of  the  cotton  mills  fortunate 
enough  to  he  located  within  the  city 
limits  of  Burlington,  consequently 
their  operatives  have  every  advan- 
tage of  the  city.  Burlington  has  a 
splendid  public  school  system  and 
the  children  of  the  mill  operatives 
have  equally  as  good  advantages 
for  getting  an  excellent  education 
as  the  children  of  the  first  citizens 
of  Burlington.  Many  of  the  children 
from  the  mill  families  have  proven 
themselves  just  as  bright  and  intel- 
ligent as  the  children  of  any  other 
class  of  citizens  of  the  town.  Fre- 
quently they  finish  grammar  school 
and  take  higher  courses  finishing 
in  a  creditable  manner  and  then 
equip  themselves  for  positions  of 
trust  and  responsibility  in  other 
walks  of  life.  Others  go  through 
school  and  return  to  the  mills  to 
places  beside  their  parents,  am- 
bitious to  rise  higher  in  the  busi- 
nes^i  The  management  appre- 
ciates this  ambition  and  are  ever 
ready  to  help  and  promote  those 
who  merit  it  to  higher  positions. 

Also,  those  mill  operatives  who 
live  in  Burlington,  as  in  other  pro- 
gressive towns  have  unusual  op- 
portunities for  intellectual  advance- 


ment and  amusements  as  well  as 
religious  advantages,  through  the 
many  lectures,  entertainments,  li- 
braries, theaters,  and  the  various 
city  churches.  As  a  rule  mill  peo- 
ple are  of  a  religious  turn  of  mind 
and  are  very  much  interested  in 
all  church  work. 

The  otficers  of  the  King  Cotton 
Mills  Corporation  are  progressive, 
wide-awake  gentlemen  who  have 
made  a  decided  success  of  the  cotton 
mill  business.  Their  splendid  busi- 
ness ability,  coupled  with  keen 
judgment  and  fine  humanitarian 
ideas,  has  not  been  confined  entire- 
ly to  the  making  of  money  for 
themselves.  They  have  a  warm 
personal  interest  in  their  operatives. 
Realizing  that  to  make  a  success  of 
any  business  tne  welfare  and  hap- 
piness of  the  operative  is  of  para- 
mount importance,  they  have 
spared  neither  money  nor  labor  in 
making  their  mills  the  equal  of  any 
in  the  way  of  a  healthful,  pleasant 
place  to  work.  To  get  the  most 
efficient  production  the  most  ap- 
proved machinery  must  be  combiTi- 
ed  with  good  working  conditions. 
Mr.  Robt.  M.  Jeffress  general  man- 
ager and  vice  president  is  a  modern 
young  business  man,  always  alert 
and  open  for  conviction  when  any 
new  idea  is  presented  that  will 
prove  beneficial  to  his  operatives. 
Mr.  Jeffress  was  one  of  the  first 
managers  to  install,  at  large  ex- 
pense, a  carrier  air  conducting  sys- 
tem which  forces  into  every  room 
jture,  fresh  air  that  has  been  wash- 


(>(1  ti'(>(>  from  all  linl  and  dust  par- 
ticles, as  well  as  other  impurities_ 
in  passing  through  the  purifying 
machinery  of  the  system.  The  en- 
trance of  the  pure  air  forces  out 
the  stale  impure  air.  During  the 
winter  months  it  is  I'cwashed  and 
returned  in  a  purified  condition, 
to  the  mills.  In  the  summer  the 
air  is  taken  from  the  outside,  wash- 
ed and  purified  and  forced  into  the 
buildings.  Thus  the  atmosphere  is 
kept  perfectly  pure,  free  from  lint 
and  at  an  even  temperature.  Those 
not  familiar  with  cotton  mills  may 
at  sometime  "pity  the  mill  opera- 
tive who  has  to  work  such  long 
hours  during  the  long  hot  summer 
days."  These  persons  would  be  very 
much  surprised  were  they  to  walk 
into  a  busy  cotton  mill  on  the  very 
hottest  summer  day  to  find  the 
temperature  delightfully  cool,  far 
more  pleasant  than  to  be  found  in 
the  best  stores  or  olTices  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  Jeffress  conceived  the  novel 
idea  of  providing  a  uniform  for  the 
women  and  girls  who  work  in  the 
King  Cotton  Mills.  This  plan  has 
liroven  most  satisfactory.  The  uni- 
f<irms  are  furnished  the  operatives 
ai  a  much  lower  price  than  they 
could  possibly  buy  the  goods  to 
have  the  garments  made.  The  op- 
eratives are  also  required  to  wear 
neat  caps  which  protect  the  hair. 

Approximately  100  operatives  are 
employed  in  the  King  Cotton  Mills. 
A  visit  to  these  mills  and  a  mere 
glance  at  the  operatives  is  sufficient 


to  make  one  understand  that  the 
operatives  are  a  high  grade  lot  of 
workers,  in  fine  physical  condition, 
intelligent  and  capable.  They  are 
keenly  interested  in  their  work  and 
take  a  loyal  pride  in  keeping  up  a 
high  standard  of  quality  of  goods 
produced.  They  appreciate  the  in- 
terest of  the  management,  a  good 
many  of  them  have  been  with  the 
mills  since  they  first  started. 

Those  operatives  who  prefer  to 
live  in  the  mill  village  occupy  a 
very  pretty  part  of  Burlington.  The 
streets  are  well  kept,  shade  trees 
are  everywhere.  The  cottages  them- 
selves are  quite  modern,  having 
just  been  newly  painted  and  put 
into  first  class  repair,  indeed  they 
are  never  allowed  to  be  in  any 
other  condition.  There  are  from 
three  to  five  rooms  in  each  cottage. 
Lights,  water  and  sewerage  are  to 
be  found  in  each.  The  houses  are 
rented  at  a  very  low  rate  and  the 
electric  lights  are  furnished  at  a 
fiat  rate  of  10  cents  a  week. 

Mr.  Jeffress,  as  general  manager, 
has  the  warm  endorsement  and  sup- 
port of  the  other  officers  of  the 
mills.  These  are:  Thos.  F.  Jeffress, 
president-treasurer;  Henry  M.  Holl- 
aday,  secretary;  Ben  Lawson,  assis- 
tant general  manager  and  T.  L. 
Curlee,  superintendent.  Mr.  Curlee 
is  a  man  of  wide  experience  in  the 
textile  business  and  it  is  largely 
due  to  his  untiring  efforts  that  the 
product  of  the  mills  is  so  favorably 
known   in   the  markets. 


COTTAGES  AT  KIN(;  COT  I  ON  MILL 


PLAYGROUND  AT  KING  COTTON  MILLS 
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Shelby  Cotton  Mills 


SIIELIJV  (.(HI ON  MILLS.  SHELBY,  \.  C. 


The  Shelby  Cotton  .Mills  have 
grown  from  a  .small  establishment  in 
1900  with  a  few  thousand  spindles 
and  100  looms  to  the  largest  plant 
in  Cleveland  county,  having  20,882 
spindles  and  400  automatic  looms. 
This  growth  is  a  testimonial  of  wise 
management  and  harmonious  co-op- 
eration between  employer  and  em- 
ployees. 

During  its  entire  existence,  it  has 
never  had  a  strike  nor  the  slightest 
ripple  of  labor  disturbance. 

C.  C.  Blanton  is  president  of  the 
corporation;  J.  C.  Smith,  secretarj 
and  treasurer;  R.  T.  LeGrand,  su- 
perintendent and  manager.  The 
capital  stock  has  remained  .$1.50,000 
the  surplus  of  the  mills  for  many 
years  being  put  back  into  the  plant 
in  improvements  until  today  the 
company  is  worth  many  times  its 
capitalization. 

The  buildings  are  of  modern  mill 
construction,  bright,  sunny  and  at- 
tractive, both  on  the  inside  and  out. 
Due  consideration  has  been  given  to 
working  conditions  in  these  mills 
and  the  systems  of  ventilating,  hu- 
midifying and  heating  are  of  the 
most  approved  type.    The  equipment 


is  up-to-date,  and  in  keeping  with 
the  rest  of  the  plant.  The  spindles 
and  looms  are  driven  by  electricity 
and  300  employees  are  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  sateen,  pajama 
checks  and  twills. 

The  splendid  success  of  these  mills 
is  due  in  a  large  measure  to  the  fine 
executive  ability  of  Messrs.  Smith 
and  LeGrand.  They  know  the  mill 
business  from  top  to  botom  and  han- 
dle their  employees  with  kindness 
and  tact. 

The  mills  own  a  tract  of  50  to  GO 
arces  surrounding  the  plant  and  the 
village  has  a  most  desirable  loca- 
tion in  the  southwest  section  of 
Shelby.  There  is  an  entire  absence 
of  the  crowded  conditions  existing 
in  some  of  the  Eastern  mill  centers. 
There  is  an  average  of  less  than 
three  employees  to  the  cotage,  the 
mill  owning  over  100  neat  residences 
mostly  of  the  bungalow  type.  They 
have  electric  lights,  sewerage,  water 
works  and  other  modern  conven- 
sience. 

There  is  ample  space  around  each 
cottage  for  gardening  and  raising 
tlowers.  The  people  keep  their 
homes  in  a  clean,  sanitary  manner. 


and  take  a  great  deal  of  pride  in  thL 
appearance  of  their  premises.  The 
growing  of  fme  vegetables  has  been 
greatly  encouraged  by  the  manage- 
ment. 

The  mills  givi."  cash  prizes  each 
year  for  the  most  neatly  kept  prem- 
ises and  also  for  the  best  vegetables. 

In  the  way  of  educational  facili- 
ties, the  children  of  the  mill  opera- 
tives enjoy  exceptional  advantages. 
The  town  of  Shelby  completed  last 
year  a  brik  two-story  graded  school 
building  near  the  mill  at  a  cost  of 
$25,000,  the  land  being  donated  by 
the  Shelby  Mill  Company.  The  mill 
children  attend  this  school  up  to  the 
eighth  grade  and  for  their  higher 
studies  attend  the  Shelby  High 
School,  four  blocks  away,  where 
the  highest  standards  are  maintain- 
ed. There  is  near  the  mill  struc- 
ture, a  play  ground  for  the  children 
with  swings,  trapeze,  rockers,  chutes 
etc.  There  is  provided,  also,  a  large 
athletic  park  where  various  games 
ai'e  staged. 

The  mill  families  attend  religious 
services  in  the  various  churches  of 
Shelby  and   are  perfectly  at-   honie 


with  the  other  members  of  the  con- 
gregations. Some  of  the  operatives 
take  an  active  part  in  the  churcii 
work.  The  mills  maintain  a  goon 
Union  Sunday  School  in  the  viilap' 
which  is  well  attended  by  the  y  lung- 
er  element. 

In  the  way  of  amusements  and  in- 
tellectual diversions  the  village  folks 
have  the  advantages  offered  by  the 
town  of  Shelby.  There  are  lectu^'cs. 
concerts,  moving  pictures,  which 
are  well  patronized.  The  average 
cotton  mill  operative  is  today  in  a 
position  to  indulge  in  such  liiiiig^. 
They  are  paid  good  wages  rju\ 
through  the  interest  of  the  manage- 
ment'they  are  able  to  live  far  clu'ap- 
er  than  many  people  in  other  oc- 
cupations. Their  houses  are  gen- 
I'rally  furnished  at  a  very  low 
retntal.  They  can  secure  their 
wood  and  coal  at  actual  cost 
to  the  mills,  and  in  many  oth- 
er ways  they  are  greatly  benefit- 
ed by  their  connection  with  the 
mills. 

As  stated  above,  working  condi- 
tions are  very  desirable  in  the 
Siielby  Cotton  Mills. 


cor  I  AGES  AT  SHELBY  COTTON  MILLS 
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Wateree  and  Addison  Mills 


THE  WATEREE  MILLS,  CA.MUEN,  S.  C. 


The  Wateree  Mills  arc  located  at 
Camden,  S.  C,  and  is  the  largest  in- 
dustrial plant  in  that  thriving  little 
city.    It  was  founded  in  1917. 

The  officers  are  Henry  P.  Kendall, 
president  and  treasurer;  H.  R.  Lane, 
vice  president;  J.  A.  Valentine,  sec- 
retary; H.  K.  Hallett,  superinten- 
dent, and  A.  S.  Paine,  manager.  The 
capital  stock  is  $400,000,  the  build- 
ings are  four  story  brick,  modern 
mill  construction  and  the  equip- 
ment consists  of  18,816  spindles  and 
420  looms,  the  products  being  gauze 
and  sheetings.  The  working  condi- 
tions in  the  Wateree  mills  are  as 
pleasant  and  comfortable  as  ])o>:- 
sible,  it  being  the  policy  of  the  man- 
agement to  give  their  help  every 
reasonable  consideration.  The  ma- 
chinery is  all  very  modern  and  of 
the  type  best  suited  for  the  most 
efficient  production. 

Two   hundred   and  ninety  opera- 


tives are  employed  in  the  Wateree 
mills,  and  live  in  the  beautiful  little 
village  which  has  a  population  of 
approximately  650  inhabitants.  The 
management  has  built  one  hundred 
and  thirteen  pretty  cottages  of 
pleasing  architecture.  They  are  of 
the  bungalow  type,  convenient  in 
arrangement,  furnished  with  lights, 
water,  and  in  some  instances,  sew- 
erage, and  all  thoroughly  screened. 
The  water  is  examined  at  regular 
intervals.  Each  cottage  has  plenty 
of  garden  space  and  flowers  are 
grown  in  profusion.  A  number  of 
operatives  have  bought  homes  of 
tiieir  own,  besides  these  many  have 
bought  lots  recently. 

Space  forbids  going  into  details 
but  some  of  the  notable  advantages 
offered  the  operative  at  Wateree 
are:  Excellent  wages,  educational 
facilities  of  the  Camden  public 
schools,  a  kindergarten  in  village;  a 


10  weeks'  night  school  each  winter; 
good  churches  and  Sunday  schools. 
There  is  a  library  for  the  use  of 
boys  and  girls,  magazines  in  circu- 
lation through  the  village;  "Girls' 
Iteserves"  Club  for  girls  from  12  to 
18  years  of  age,  "Fairy"  Club  for 
girls  8  to  12  years;  a  Club  for  the 
women;  a  boys'  club;  clubs  and  se- 
cret orders  for  the  men. 

A  large  well  equipped  play  ground, 
tennis  court,  swimming  pool  kinder- 
garten, summer  school,  music 
school,  community  sings,  personal 
work  with  individuals,  services  of  a 
practical  nurse,  brass  band  are  a- 
Vailable      to      the      workers. 

Addison  Mills,  located  at  Edge- 
tield,  S.  C,  are  owned  by  the  Lewis 
Manufacturing  Company,  Walpole, 
Mass.,  as  is  the  Wateree  Mills  at 
Camden.  The  management  is  the 
same  as  of  the  Wateree  Mills,  with 
(he   exception   of   T.   A.   Hightowor, 


superintendent.     The  company  was 
incorporated  in  1917. 

These,  like  the  Wateree,  are  ex- 
cellent, though  smaller.  The  cap- 
ital stock  is  $175,000  and  the  equip- 
ment is  17,312  spindles  and  312 
looms  which  manufacture  medical 
gauze.  The  buildings,  like  the 
equipment,  are  two  story,  modern 
Jiiill   construction. 

At  the  Addison  Mills  the  pretty 
ill  lie  village  has  been  carefully  laid 
out  and  built.  The  cottages,  56  in 
number,  are  of  from  3  to  6  rooms 
each,  neat  and  convenient,  equipped 
with  water  works,  artesian  water; 
some  have  sewerage,  all  electric 
lights.  Eight  new  bungalows  have 
just  been  built.  The  mills  and  vil- 
lage are  kept  in  a  beautiful,  sani- 
tary manner,  many  fine  shade  trees 
hedges,  vines,  plants  and  flowers 
enhance    the   beauty   of   the   whole. 


THE  ADUISON  .MILLS,  EDGEFIELD,  S.  C. 
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VARDRY  MILLS, 

Both  fho  Corley  Mills,  Inc.,  which 
are  located  at  Cumberland,  N.  C.  and 
the  Vardry  Cotton  Mills  located  at 
Greenville,  S.  C. 

The  officers  of  the  mills  are  presi- 
dent, Clifton  Corley;  secretary  and 
treasurer,  W.  E.  I>upre,  Atlanta,  Ga.; 
vice-president,  J.  A'ance  McGougan, 
J.  W.  Corley  is  superintendent  of 
the  Vardiy  Mills  and  L.  Culbreth 
superintendent  of  the  Corley  i\Iills, 
Inc. 

The  Corley  Mills,  Inc.  are  capital- 
ized at  $475,000.00  with  an  equipment 
of  10,000  spindles,  manufacturing 
combed  cotton  yarns.  The  Vardry 
Mills  have  a  capital  stock  of  $140,- 
000.00  and  4,320  spindles  and  manu- 
facture cotton  yarns. 

The  living  conditions  at  these  two 
mills  are  all  that  could  be  desired. 
While  the  Vardy  Mills  were  among 
the  first  built  at  Greenville,  S.  C, 
there  has  been  a  systematic  re- 
newal and  replacement  since  they 
have  come  into  the  present  man- 
agement. Located  on  the  Reedy 
River  in  the  very  heart  of  Green- 
ville, S.  C,  they  have  every  advan- 
tage of  that  thriving  little  indus- 
trial city.  It  is  not  necessary  for 
th(!  management  to  build  schools  or 
churches  for  their  operatives  as 
there  are  none  better  in  the  state 
than  the  graded  schools  of  Green- 
ville, and  the  operatives  feel  per- 
fectly at  home  in  the  churches  of 
the  town. 


GREENVILLE,  S.  C. 

The  houses  provided  for  the 
operatives  in  the  beautiful  little 
mill  village  are  modern  in  every  re- 
spect. The  old  houses  have  been 
made  more  convenient  and  up-to- 
date,  all  are  kept  in  good  repair, 
well  painted,  fitted  with  electric 
lights,   sewei'age   and   baths. 


VILLAGE  SCENE,  VARDRY  MILLS. 
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OFFICE  OF  VARDRY  MILL 


There  is  a  fine  community  spirit 
prevalent,  the  families  arc  always 
ready  to  licli)  each  other.  The 
management  is  keenly  interested  in 
their  operatives,  always  ready  to 
endorse  and  support  any  movement 
put  on  foot  for  the  advancement  and 


beautifully  located  near  Fayette- 
ville,  N.  C,  and  have  their  own 
pretty  village  with  a  population  of 
approximately  four  Imndred  in- 
habitants. Living  conditions  ai'e 
all  that  go  to  make  up  a  modern 
mill      village.     The    pr'clfy      housosl 


are  convenient  and  comfortably  ar- 
ranged with  an  abundance  of  pure 
water,  electric  lights,  plenty  of 
space  for  a  good  garden,  flowers  and 
fruits. 

Many  of  the  operatives  have  been 
with  the  mills  since  they  first  start- 
ed operations  and  would  hardly  call 
any  other  place  home.  These  peo- 
ple take  a  great  deal  of  pride  in  the 
mills  and  community.  A  factor 
that  has  done  a  wonderful  lot  of 
good  for  the  people  is  a  Civic  Lea- 
gue composed  of  the  mill  families 
the  aim  of  which  has  been  to  pro- 
mote civic  pride  in  the  homes  and 
the  village.  The  will  cared  for 
streets  and  premises  are  one  of  the 
results.  Trees  and  fiowers  have 
been    planted    everywhere. 

A  good  school  house  built  and 
maintained  by  the  management  af- 
fords excellent  educational  oppor- 
tunities for  the  children.  There  is 
a  kindergarten  for  the  little  ones,  as 
well  as  a  modernly  equipped  play 
ground.  There  is  a  park  for  the 
older  people,  a  swimming  pool,  a 
well  stocked  library  for  the  use  of 
the  operatives  and  their  families. 
There  is  also  an  auditorium  which 
is  used  for  entertainments  and  pub- 
lic meetings.  A  beautiful  mill  pond, 
well  stocked  with  fish  is  the  scene 
of  much  sport.  Sports  of  all  kinds 
are  encouraged,  especially  are  the 
boys  and  men  interested  in  base  ball, 
lunting  and  fishing. 
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Elizabeth  City  Cotton  Mills 


ELIZABETH  CIIY  COT  ION    AHLLS.   ELIZABEIH  (.ITY,   \.  C. 


The  Elizabeth  Cotton  Mills  were 
fouiuled  in  189G  at  Elizabeth  City, 
North  Carolina.  The  executives  are: 
Chas.  H.  Robinson,  president;  C.  O. 
Robinson,  vice-president;  J.  G. 
Gregory,  secretary  and  treasurer; 
J.  L.  Gregson  superintendent.  From 
the  very  beginning,  because  of  the 
careful  management  and  splendid 
financering,  coupled  with  ambition 
and  untiring  energy  on  the  part 
of  the  officers,  the  Elizabeth  City 
Cotton  Mills  have  had  a  enjoyed  a 
continual  growth  and  a  prosperous 
condition. 

The  capital  stock  of  the  mills  is 
$300,000  and  the  mill  buildings 
are  one  story  brick,  of  the  day 
light  type.  Great  pains  and  much 
ithought  was  expended  upon  the 
lighting,  ventilating,  humidifying 
and  heating  of  the  mills  in  order  to 
obtain  the  most  perfect  working 
conditions  for  the  operatives.  The 
equipment  consists  of  11,600  spin- 
dles driven  by  steam. 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  the 
management  to  replace  and  renew 
the  equipment  from  time  to  time 
in  order  to  keep  everything  modern 
and  up  to  date.  Cotton  yarns,  24-2, 
and  26-2  and  carpet  yarns  are  the 
products  of  these  mills. 


One  hundred  operatives  are  em- 
ployed. These,  with  their  familiies 
live  in  the  pretty  little  mill  village 
which  has  been  built  by  the  com- 
pany. Since  the  mills  are  located 
within  the  city  limits  of  Elizabeth 
City  the  streets  and  pavements  as 
well  as  water  and  sewerage  are  a 
part  of  the  city  system.  The  mills 
have  done  a  great  deal  to  beautify 
their  village  by  planting  trees  and 
shrubbery  throughout  and  the  31 
houses  which  they  have  built  are 
kept  neatly  painted  and  attractive 
in  appearance.  These  cottages  vary 
in  size  so  that  each  family  may  have 
the  number  of  rooms  desired.  There 
are  also  some  two  story  houses,  a 
boarding  house  for  the  single  people. 
It  is  the  aim  of  the  management  to 
make  their  houses  as  convenient  and 
comfortable  as  possible.  They  are 
equipped  with  modern  conveniences 
such  as  water,  lights,  etc.  Each  cot- 
tage has  ample  space  in  the  rear 
for  raising  vegetables,  fruits,  etc., 
and  a  nice  yard  in  front  gives  an 
opportunity  for  beautifying  the 
place  and  making  it  more  homelike 
in  appearance  by  the  planting  of 
flowers  and  vines.  There  is  an  in- 
herent love  of  the  beautiful  in  al- 
most  every   soul   and   these    people 


I'lnployed  at  the  Elizabeth  Cotton 
Mills  are  no  exception  to  the  rule, 
no  cottage  being  without  its  adorn- 
iiii'nt  of  pots  and  plants  and  bright 
lined   flowers  around   the  yard. 

A  well  organized  line  of  welfare 
work  is  carried  on  in  the  mill  com- 
munity under  the  capable  direction 
of  Mrs.  Anna  Lewis.  It  would  be 
\ery  nearly  impossible  to  relate  all 
the  wonderful  results  of  the  work 
among  the  mill  people.  Mrs.  Lewis 
is  not  only  a  trained  worker  but  a 
lady  possessed  of  much  gentleness 
and  a  fine  judgement  of  humanity, 
this  coupled  with  tactfulness  and 
patience  has  enabled  her  to  work 
her  way  into  the  hearts  of  the  peo- 
ple, win  their  confidence  and  admir- 
ation in  such  a  manner  as  to  instill 
in  them  her  ideas  of  hygienic  liv- 
ing, sanitary  cleanliness  and  civic 
pride  in  their  homes  and  premises. 

She  has  classes  for  mothers  in 
home  making,  sewing  domestic 
science,  care  of  their  children,  etc. 
Indeed  there  is  nothing  pertaining 
to  the  lives  of  the  mill  families  that 
does  not  interest  Mrs.  Lewis.  The 
people  know  this  and  do  not  hesitate 
to  come  to  her  for  any  assistance 
they  may  need.  She  also  plans  many 
novel  entertainments     and     amuse- 


ments for  the  benefit  of  the  people. 

Sports  of  all  kinds  are  encouraged 
but  the  most  popular  of  all  is  base- 
Itall.  The  operatives  have  an  excel- 
lent team  and  are  most  enthusiastic 
over  their  splendid  success. 

A  great  many  of  the  operatives, 
have  been  with  the  management  iov 
as  long  as  fifteen  years.  Most  of 
them  came  to  the  mills  from  the 
surrounding  country,  having  lived 
in  the  vicinity  all  their  lives.  They 
are  a  very  good  class  of  lielp,  sober, 
industrious,  healthy  and  well  satis- 
fied. Their  lives  are  very  different 
in  the  mill  village  and  the  mills 
from  the  way  they  lived  in  their 
former  homes.  Here  they  receive 
good  wages,  liave  steady  employ- 
ment in  a  thoroughly  healthy,  pleas- 
ant environment,  live  in  more  com- 
fotable  homes  and  have  far  more 
leady  money  than  they  possessed  be- 
fore in  their  lives.  Besides  all  these 
things  they  have  the  many  advan- 
tages offered  for  culture,  amuse- 
ment and  religious  worship  to  be 
found  in  such  a  progressive  little 
town  as  Elizabeth  City. 

There  is  a  very  friendly,  sympa- 
thetic atmosphere  of  helpfulness  and 
common  interests  in  the  whole  com- 
munitv  and   mills. 
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Ranlo  Manufacturing  Company 


KANLO  :MANlTFAC;i  URINC.  COMPANY   RANLO,  N.  C. 


The  Ranlo  Manufacturing  Co.,  lo- 
cated at  Ranlo,  N.  C,  Gaston  county, 
near  Gastonia,  is  such  a  splendid 
cotton  manufacturing  plant  that  it 
is  simply  out  of  the  question  to  tell 
all  the  many  flne  things  that  they 
do  for  their  help  in  any  space  and 
to  try  to  put  it  in  just  the  few  para- 
graphs alloted  the  writer  is  impos- 
sible. 

The  best  thing  for  any  one  in- 
terested in  the  living  and  working 
conditions  as  they  exist  at  the  Ran- 
lo Manufacturing  Company  to  do  is 
to  go  there  and  investigate  for  him- 
self. 

One  can  see  from  the  picture  of 
the  mill  accompanying  this  story 
that  the  mill  building  is  the  very 
last  word  in  modern  mill  construc- 


tion. The  plant  was  erected  in 
1917.  The  equipment  consists  of  6,- 
O'lS  spindles  and  38  looms,  driven 
hy  electricity.  Individual  motor 
drives  are  a  noteworthy  feature  of 
this  mill.  The  mill  manufactures 
automobile   tire   fabrics   and   cords. 

Two  hundred  and  twenty  opera- 
tives are  employed  in  the  Ranlo 
mills  and  live  in  the  little  village  of 
approximately  four  hundred  inhab- 
itants. Much  thought,  labor  and 
money  were  expended  in  the  plan- 
ning and  building  of  the  beautiful 
little  village  of  the  Ranlo  Company. 

The  type  of  houses  erected  for  the 
operatives  is  the  most  modern  style 
of  architecture.  There  eighty  such 
houses,  thoroughly  modern  in  ap- 
pearance  and     conveniences,     fully 


screened  and  have  water,  sewerage, 
baths,  electric  lights.  In  fact  they 
are  good  enough  for  anybody  to  live 
in. 

Each  cottage  has  space  for  a  gar- 
den and  a  pretty  yard  in  front. 
Chickens  and  cows  and  hogs  are  al- 
lowed the  operatives,  provided  they 
abide  by  the  very  strict  sanitar,? 
rules  of  the  community. 

The  operatives  send  their  children 
to  the  graded  schools  of  the  town  of 
Ranlo.  Two  churches  have  been 
built  in  the  village  by  the  mills  and 
members  of  the  denominations  rep- 
resented, Methodist  and  Baptist. 

A  well  defined  line  of  work  for  the 
improvement  and  advancement  of 
the  mill's  people  is  carried  on  at 
their  expense,  under  the  supervision 


of  a  trained  worker.  The  rapid 
strides  in  this  line  are  most  grati- 
fying. 

Clubs  for  girls,  for  women,  for 
men  and  boys,  for  self  improvement, 
f(.ir  the  improvement  of  the  com- 
munity, for  amusement,  have  been 
organized  and  are  active  in  the 
community.  There  is  a  library, 
playgrounds  for  the  children,  parks 
for  older  persons  and  an  excellent 
brass  band  of  twenty  pieces.  The 
latter  is  the  pride  of  the  operatives. 
Sports  of  all  kinds  are  encouraged 
and  assisted. 

The  officers  are:  John  C.  Rankin, 
president;  W.  J.  Clifford,  vice  pres- 
ident; J.  B.  Reeves,  secretary;  W.  T. 
Love,  treasurer;  J.  A.  McFalls,  su- 
perintendent. 


Spencer  Mountain  Mill 


It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  more 
beautiful  and  healthful  location  for 
a  manufacturing  plant  of  any  kind 
than  the  one  occupied  by  tlie  Spen- 
cer Mountain  Mills.  Nestling  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountain  among  the 
beautiful  trees  as  though  seeking 
the  protection  and  quiet  of  the 
great  hill,  there  is  a  very  busy  little 


THE  SPENCER  yOLNIAIN  AHLLS,  SPENCER  .^lOUNTALN,  N.  C. 

around   I'etary   and   ti'easurer;   with     J.     H. 


community   that     revolves 
the  great  textile  plant. 

These  mills  are  prosperous  and 
progressive.  The  executives,  whose 
very  names  are  coupled  with  all  that 
is  up  to  date  and  successful  in  the 
cotton  mill  business,  are  John  C. 
Rankin,  president;  Mrs.  E.  C.  Wil- 
son, vice  president;  W.  T.  Love,  sec- 


Sills,  superintendent. 

The  capital  stock  is  $100,000. 
The  buildings  are  of  standard  mill 
construction,  two  story,  brick  and 
concrete.  The  equipment  consists 
of  7,0772  spindles  and  150  looms, 
driven  by  hydro-electric  power.  Cot- 
ton yarns  and  cotton  damask  of  a 


\cry  fine  quality  are  the  products. 
One  hundred  and  seventy-five  op- 
eratives find  employment  in  the 
Spencer  Mountain  Mills.  They  are 
intelligent,  healthy,  contented  oper- 
atives, their  very  faces  and  gener- 
al appearance  attesting  these  facts. 
They  are  skilled  in  their  line  of 
work,  interested  and  loyal. 
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THOMASTON  COTTON  MILLS,   I  HOAIASION,  GA. 


COMMUNITY  HOUSE,  THO\L\STON  COTTON  MILLS 


The  Thomaston  Cotton  Mills  are 
located  at  East  Thomaston,  a  su- 
burb of  Thomaston,  Ga.  and  are  the 
pride  of  the  county. 

The  Thomaston  Mills  have  a  capi- 
tal stock  of  $2,700,000,  and  equip- 
ment of  75,000  spindles  and  453 
looms,  the  products  are  sheetings^ 
ducks,  drills  and  tire  fabrics. 

No  group  of  mills  in  the  South  are 
more  prosperous  or  progressive. 
The  executives  are  a  group  of 
gentlemen  well  known  for  their 
keen  business  judgement  and  fine 
humanitarian     treatment   of     their 


operatives.  The  TlKjmaston  Mills 
are  undei"  the  same  control  and 
management  as  the  Peerless,  except 
that  A.  E.  Massey  is  the  general  sup- 
erintendent. Just  a  plain,  unassum- 
man  who  has  grown  up  with  the 
mills,  having  been  with  them  for 
the  last  thirteen  years.  He  has  a 
thorough  practical  knowledge  of  the 
cotton  mills  business,  is  untiring  in 
liis  woi'k  for  the  prosperity  of  the 
mills  and  the  advancement  of  his 
r)eople. 

On  a  visit  to  the  mills  the  writer 
lold    Mr.   H.   E.    Hightower,   Jr.   and 


Mr.  Massey  that  it  was  impossible 
to  do  justice  to  living  and  working 
condition  at  Thomaston  Cotton  Mills 
in  any  space,  to  say  nothing  of  a 
half  page.  The  mills  and  commu- 
nity go  to  make  up  a  magnificent 
organization  where  the  dominant 
spirit  is  good  fellowshiy,  loyal  pride 
in  the  mills  and  the  village. 

Among  the  good  things  which  are 
being  done  for  liie  operatives  some 
that  stand  out  prominently  are: 
Every  operative  with  the  mills  for 
a  period  of  thirty  days  is  given  a 
life  insurance  policy  that  is  worth  at 


the  time  $200.00,  this  is  increased 
$50.00  a  year  until  it  is  worth  $500.- 
00.  A  beautiful  community  house 
which  cost  $50,00.00,  well  appointed 
throughout,  elevated  stage,  scenery^ 
electric  lights,  electric  fans,  opera 
house  chairs,  and  a  fine  piano  in 
the  main  auditorium  which  has  a 
seating  capacity  of  2,500,  here  mov- 
ing pictures  of  the  best  type  are 
given,  all  sorts  of  entertainments, 
public  meetings,  preaching  services, 
when  necessary.  This  building  also 
equipped  with  radio.  There  is  a 
kindergarten  for  the  children. 


Peerless  Cotton  Mills 


Thomaston,  (_ia.  has  two  splendid 
cotton  mills  among  its  various  in- 
dustries. The  newer  of  these  mills 
is  the  Peerless  Cotton  Mills  which 
have  only  been  in  operation  a  few 
years. 

The  officers  of  the  Peerless  Mills 
are:  W.  H.  Hightower,  president; 
R.  E.  Hightower,  Jr.,  secretary  and 
treasurer;  A.  T.  Matthews  vice- 
president,  and  R.  Milwood  Matthews 


PEERLESS  coil  ON   MILLS,    IHOMASION,  GA. 

superintendent.  The  capital  stock  modern,  of  the  most  approved  type 
is  $1,700,000.00.  ducks,  drills  and  tire  fabrics  which 
The  beautiful  two  story  brick  are  the  products  of  the  mills.  There 
imilding  is  of  modern  mill  con-  are  27,000  spindles  and  620  looms  in 
struction,  with  numerous  devices  operation.  Efficiency  is  the  last 
for  the  safeguarding  of  the  health  word  in  these  mills,  the  operatives 
of  the  operatives,  as  well  as  the  are  intelligent,  skilled  opera- 
finest  sort  of  systems  for  ventilating,  tives  who,  for  the  most  part,  are 
lighting,  heating  and  humidifying,  natives  of  Georgia. 
This  mill  is  indeed  a  model  of  its  The  management  has  built  a 
kind.    The  equipment  is  equally  as  the  mills,  the  streets  are  wide,  nice 


.shade  ti'ees  have  been  planted 
Ihroughout.  Both  streets  and  side- 
walks ai'e  kept  in  excellent  condi- 
tion. The  houses  are  of  the  mod- 
ern buTigalow  type,  very  pretty  on 
the  outside,  nicely  painted;  inside 
the  walls  are  tinted  in  pleasing  col- 
ors, the  floors  are  very  pretty.  Ex- 
cellent plumbing,  lights^  baths  all 
go  to  make  comfortable"  homes  for 
the  operatives. 
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ALDORA  AlILLS.,  BARNESVILLE,   GA. 


The  Aldora  Cotton  Mills  are  lo- 
cated at  Aldora,  Ga.,  a  little  suburb 
of  Barnesville.  H.  Y.  McCord  of 
Atlanta,  Ga.  is  president;  F.  M.  In- 
man,  Atlanta,  secretary  and  treasur- 
er; R.  E.  Hightower^  Thomaston,  Ga. 
vice-president;  general  manager  A. 
T.  Matthews,  Thomaston;  superin- 
tendent, C.  H.  Eldi'idge. 

The  capital  stock  is  $400,000.00  and 
the  equipment  consists  of  13,874 
spindles  and  12  looms;  the  product 
is  tire  fabrics. 

A  beautiful  little  village  of  about 


one  thousand  population  belongs  to 
the  mills;  the  cottages  are  of  a 
modern  type  usually  found  in  an 
up-to-date  mill  village.  They  have 
such  conveniences  as  water,  sewer- 
age, baths,  and  electric  lights;  plen- 
ty of  space  for  gardens  and  flowers. 
Many  shade  trees  have  been  planted 
throughout  the  village.  Prizes  are 
offered  for  best  kept  premises,  finest 
gardens,  flowers,  etc. 

Since  the  Aldora  Mills  are  under 
practically  the  same  management 
as  the  Thomaston  Cotton  Mills  they 


are  run  on  the  same  principles, 
the  help  gets  more  than  a  "square 
deal"  for  the  management  never 
tires  of  doing  good  things  for  their 
operatives. 

A  fine  class  of  help  is  found  in 
the  Aldora  Mills.  Most  of  the 
come  from  the  country  right  around 
the  mills.  Accustomed  to  hard  work, 
long  hours  and  poor  houses  with 
few  conveniences  before  coming  to 
the  mills,  they  thoroughly  appre- 
ciate the  excellent  wages  paid,  the 
comfortable    homes    and    splendid 


working  conditions.  They  are  able 
lo  educate  their  children  at  the 
niiidern  school  maintained  by  the 
liianagement  for  the  village  children. 
The  mills  have  built  one  church. 
Baptist  denomination,  for  the  use  of 
the  people.  There  are  parks,  play- 
grounds, a  community  building  for 
all  sorts  of  meeting  and  public  en- 
tertainments. A  good  baseball  team, 
a  string  band,  various  clubs  and 
secret  orders  are  to  be  found  in  the 
community  and  add  much  to  the 
pleasure  of  the  employees. 


The  D.  E.  Converse  Company 


D.  E.  CONVERSE  COMPANY,  GLENOALE,  S.  C. 


Glendale,  S.  C.  was  once  called 
Bivingsville  after  Dr.  James  Biv- 
ings  who  came  fi'om  Lincolnton, 
N.  C,  built  and  operated  this  mill_ 
starting  up  about  18.30.  When  Dr". 
Leitner  bought  the  plant,  and  oper- 
Bivings  left  Bivingsville  to  begin 
similar  operations  elsewhere,  J.  H. 
tary  and  treasurer;  Jas.  J.  Daniell 
ated  it  until  the  beginning  of  the 
war  between  the  states.  Leitner 
was  succeeded  as  owner  and  man- 
ufacturer by  John  Bomar.  After 
the  Civil  War  the  property  was  re- 
built under  the  firm  of  Bomar,  Con- 
verse and  Zimmerman.  About  1868 
Mr.  Bomar  died  and  the  mills  fell 


into  the  hands  of  D.  E.  Converse  and 
A.   H.  Twichell. 

The  present  officers  are  W.  E. 
Lindsay,  president  and  treasurer; 
S.  J.  DuPre,  secretary,  and  R.  F. 
Bagwell,  superintendent.  The  mills 
have  a  capital  stock  of  $1,000,000. 
The  equipment  consists  of  37,988 
spindles  and  930  looms  driven  by 
water  and  steam  as  the  mills  are 
located  on  a  branch  of  the  Pacolet 
river,  six  miles  from  Spartanburg, 
S.  C.  The  products  of  the  mills  are 
brown  sheetings,  drills  and  print 
cloths.  The  pictures  of  the  beau- 
tiful mill  buildings  shown  give  evi- 
dence of  the  progressiveness  of  the 


management,  as  well  as  an  eye  for 
the  artistic.  Naturally  such  men 
have  broad  visions  and  realize  that 
money  invested  for  the  comfort  and 
convenience  of  their  300  operatives 
is  well  spent  not  only  from  the  ap- 
preciation of  their  help,  but  in  the 
greater  pride  manifested  in  the  mills 
and  the  higher  quality  of  goods 
manufacfur(Ki  by  contented  work- 
ers. 

A  beautiful  little  village  contain- 
ing 130  cottages  of  five  and  six 
rooms  each,  modern  in  every  re- 
spect_  neatly  painted,  in  good  re- 
pair', screened  and  with  lights,  sew- 
erage and  electricity,  makes  a  most 


atti'active  place  for  the  operatives 
and  theii'  families  to  live.  Some  of 
the  help  own  their  own  houses  but 
rent  is  so  cheap  they  prefer,  as  a 
rule,  to  live  in  the  mill  village  and 
save  their  money  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

There  is  a  fine  brick  school  build- 
ing which  the  mills  have  built  and  a 
four  teacher  school  is  maintained 
for  the  children  of  the  operatives. 
The  management  tries  to  make  their 
help  realize  that  they  should  make 
their  children  take  advantage  of  the 
splendid  opportunities  oti'ered  for 
an  education.  Some  230  children 
attend   school. 
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MANSFIELD  ^IILLS,  INC..  LUMBERTON,  N.  C. 


The  Mansfield  Mills,  Inc.,  are 
composed  of  a  group  of  mills  which 
wei'C  founded  in  1900.  The  plants  are 
the  Lumberton  and  Dresden  Mills. 
The  Mansfield  Group  is  under  the 
management  of  local  business  men 
of  Lumberton,  N.  C,  and  is  located 
in  East  Lumberton.  The  executives 
are  H.  B.  Jennings,  president  and 
treasurer;  P.  W.  McClain,  vice- 
president;  F.  R.  Gray,  secretary,  and 
W.  R.  Tattersall,  general  superin- 
tendent. They  are  capitalized  at 
$1,000,000. 

The  combined  equipment  of  the 
Mansfield  group  is  40,000  spindles 
and  GOO  looms,  driven  by  hydro- 
electric power.  Six  hundred  and 
fifty  operatives  are  employed  in  the 
mills.    The  products  are  yarns. 

The  executives  are  a  group  of 
splendid  gentlemen  of  fine  demo- 
cratic ideas,  wide  awake  and  pro- 
gressive in  every  respect. 

They  have  given  a  great  deal  ol 
attention  to  the  human  element  in 
their  mills,  for  they  realize  what  an 


impurlant  factor  I  he  operative 
plays  in  any  business.  The  execu- 
tives of  the  Mansfield  Mills  are  on 
very  friendly  terms  with  their  help. 
Many  of  the  operatives  came  from 
the  vicinity  of  the  mills  and  have 
known  the  executives  always.  There 
is  a  certain  sympathetic  under- 
standing and  a  loyal  pride  in  the 
mills  that  cannot  be  found  in  mills 
where  the  rules  and  orders  must  be 
printed  in  a  half  dozen  foreign  lan- 
guages and  pasted  upon  the  walls, 
in  order  to  have  the  operatives  un- 
derstand what  is  to  be  done.  The 
operatives  at  the  Mansfield  Mills  are 
all  of  pure  American  stock,  speak- 
ing only  the  English  language,  and 
while  they  may  be  illiterate  to  a 
certain  extent,  they  are  apt  and  in- 
telligent, and  it  does  not  take  them 
long  to  become  expert  operatives. 

The  management  appreciate  those 
who  are  ambitious  and  promote 
them  as  rapidly  as  they  deserve. 
Many  of  the  heads  of  the  depart- 
ments, overseers,  foremen,  begun 
in    an    humble    position    and     have 


worked    up    to    ]ilaees    of   responsi- 
bility. 

Naturally,  the  working  conditions 
in  the  Mansfield  group  of  mills  are 
most  pleasant  and  comfortable. 
There  is  a  policy  of  renewal  and 
replacement  in  effect  that  means 
the  buildings  and  equipment  is  kept 
up-to-date  and  perfectly  modern  in 
every  respect.  The  environment  in 
the  mills  is  most  satisfactory.  Ven- 
tilation, heating,  lighting,  humidify- 
ing, are  all  done  in  the  most  modern 
way.  Everything  is  perfectly  sani- 
tary, plenty  of  pure  fresh  water  is 
piped  over  the  entire  plants.  The 
outside  of  the  plants  are  kept  clean 
and  made  attractive  by  many  shade 
trees,  clumps  of  shrubbery  and 
bright  flowers. 

The  buildings  of  the  Mansfield 
Mills  are  of  modern  mill  construc- 
tion, slow  burning. 

The  operatives  show  that  they 
are  happy  and  contented,  well 
dressed,  well  fed,  and  busy.  There 
is  no  sign  of  unrest  or  ill  health. 


The  population  of  the  village  is 
approximately  1,500.  The  manage- 
ment takes  a  great  deal  of  pride  in 
their  village  and  they  have  every 
reason  for  being  proud  of  it.  Much 
time  and  money  has  been  spent  in 
the  development  of  the  village  and 
it  is  most  attractive.  Pretty  shade 
trees  along  the  streets,  which  are 
well  kept,  good  sidewalks,  electric 
lights  throughout  the  village,  as 
well  as  in  every  house,  plenty  of 
pure  water,  and  fine  gardens  and 
beautiful  flowers  everywhere,  make 
the  place  most  pleasant.  There  are 
several  playgrounds  and  parks  that 
are  pleasure  to  the  older  people  and 
a  joy  to  the  little  ones  who  romp 
and  play,  gaining  health  and  exer- 
cise as  they  enjoy  the  various  play 
devices  with  which  the  grounds  are 
equipped.  A  fine  brass  band  is  the 
delight  of  all. 

There  is  a  good  baseball  diamond 
and  a  cracker-jack  team  that  is  the 
pride  of  the  community.  Basket- 
ball is  popular,  too,  and  has  well- 
kept  grounds. 
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Jennings  Cotton  Mill 


Ji:\M\(iS  COTTON  MILL,  LUAIIJEHTON,  N.  C. 


The  Jennings  Cotton  Mills  are  lo- 
cated at  East  Lumberton,  N.  C, 
and  are  under  practically  the  same 
management  as  the  Mansfield  Mills, 
Inc.  The  executives  are:  H.  B.  Jen- 
nings, president  and  treasurer;  R.  E. 
White,  vice-president;  F.  P.  Gray, 
secretary;  W.  H.  Tattersall,  general 
superintendent. 

The  mills  are  capitalized  at  $275,- 
000  and  the  equipment  consists  of 
16,900  spindles.  The  Jennings  Mills 
were  founded  in  1911  by  Mr.  H.  B. 
Jennings  and  associates  and  have 
been  under  the  same  management 
all  the  time.  Mr.  Jennings  is  a  tex- 
tile man  of  v^^ide  experience  and 
knowledge.  This,  coupled  with  his 
fine  executive  ability  and  keen  busi- 
ness judgment,  have  been  largely 
instrumental  in  making  the  splendid 
success  that  it  is. 

The  Jennings  Mills  are  of  modern 
mill  construction  with  careful  at- 
tention given  to  every  detail  in  the 
building  that  would  make  it  most 
healthful  and  comfortable  for  the 
operatives.  The  devices  for  heat- 
ing, ventilating  and  humidifying  the 
buildings  are  of  the  most  approved 
type.  Lighting  facilities  are  such  as 
to  produce  a  fine  soft  light  at  all 
times,  which  prevents  eye  strain  of 
any  kind  on  the  part  of  the  opera- 
tive. The  machinery  in  the  Jen- 
nings Cotton  Mills  is  of  a  type  best 
suited  for  the  greatest  eiTiciency  on 
the  part  of  the  operative.  It  is 
driven  by  steam.  The  health  of  the 
operatives  has  been  considered  from 
all  angles  and  a  visitor  to  the  mills 
would  feel  convinced  that  the  help 
was  healthy,  happy  and  very  much 
interested  in  their  work.  The  work- 
ing conditions  are  reflected  in  their 
bright  smiles,  clear  complexions  and 
strong  bodies. 

The  products  of  the  mills  are 
combed  peeler  hosiery  yarns  and 
carded  colored  yarns.  Two  hundred 
operatives  are  employed  in  this 
splendid  plant,  sober,  industrious 
people,  intelligent  and  skilled  work- 


ers. Many  of  them  have  been  with 
the  mills  since  they  were  first 
started  and  it  is  little  wonder  that 
they  should  be  contented,  for  the 
management  has  a  way  of  making 
their  people  feel  that  they  are 
keenly  interested  in  tlicir  welfare 
and  are  anxious  to  do  all  they  can 
to  promote  their  happiness  and  op- 
portunities for  self  imitrovement 
and  the  advancement  of  their  fami- 
lies. 

The  iiretty  mill  village  is  favor- 
ably located  on  a  well  drained  emi- 
nence. It  was  carefully  planned  and 
laid  out,  just  the  same  as  was  the 
mill  grounds.  A  large  amount  of 
labor  and  money  has  been  expended 
in  beautifying  the  place,  planting 
shade  trees,  making  good  streets  and 
sidewalks  and  building  nice  homes 
for  the  use  of  the  operatives.  There 
are  81  houses  which  have  been  built 
by  the  mills,  frame  cottages  of  mod- 
ern mill  style,  varying  in  size  from 
three  to  six  rooms.  Each  house  has 
modern  conveniences  such  as  plenty 
of  closets,  built  in  cabinets,  porches, 
electric  lights,  sewerage,  kitchen 
sinks,  baths.  There  is  ample  ground 
accompanying  each  cottage  for  the 
planting  of  vegetables  and  trees  and 
flowers.  The  management  encoui- 
ages  the  people  in  the  raising  of 
vegetables,  as  it  enables  them  to 
have  a  supply  of  fresh,  green  stuff 
in  summer  for  very  little  trouble 
and  they  are  taught  to  can  the  sur- 
plus for  winter. 

The  village  has  a  population  of 
600  inhabitants.  The  children  of 
the  village  are  sent  to  school  to  the 
nice  modern  school  house  which  has 
been  provided  by  the  mill  company. 
This  school  is  well  equipped  with 
modern  school  facilities.  Three 
teachers  are  employed  who  are  paid 
by  the  county  and  funds  from  the 
mills.  The  children  from  the  mill 
families  are  bright,  happy  young- 
sters and  do  as  well  in  their  school 
work  as  do  children  from  any  other 
homes.     The  Jennings  Mill  takes  a 


special  pride  in  giving  their  opei'a- 
tives  opportunities  to  advance  and 
those  who  are  ambitious  have  every 
possible  chance  to  rise  higher  in  the 
work.  It  is  not  an  unusual  thing 
for  little  doffer  boys  to  become  over- 
seers in  the  very  same  cotton  mills 
wluM'e  they  first  used  to  have  such 
good  times  working  a  while  earning 
their  first  pennies  and  then  having 
an  equally  good  time  (lut  on  the 
well  equipped  playgrounds.  And  fi'e- 
quently  some  girl  who  started  to 
woi'k  in  the  cotton  mills  will  be- 
come an  expert  stenographer  or 
private  secretary  in  the  very  same 
mills  where  she  commenced  to 
work. 

There  is  a  most  democralie  si)irit 
in  the  Jennings  Mills.  The  opera- 
tives and  the  executiv(\s  are  all  on 
very  fi'iiMidly  terms  with  each  (ither. 
In  fact,  many  of  them  have  known 
each  other  from  childhood  diiys. 
There  is  a  helping  hand  and  a  sym- 
pathetic understanding  between  the 
two  that  means  a  great  deal  in  the 
success  of  any  great  industry.  The 
help  is  very  loyal  to  their  mills  aiid 
their  (wecutives.  They  take  i)i'ide 
i!i  their  work  and  the  standard  of 
goods  manufactured.  Indeed  they 
feel  that  they  are  in  a  large  meas- 
ure responsible  foi'  tlu>  reputation 
of  the  products. 

The  religious  life  of  the  village  is 
taken  care  of  by  a  Baptist  church 
built  by  the  people  and  liberal  do- 
nations from  the  mills.  There  is  a 
good  Sunday  school  and  much  in- 
terest is  manifested  in  church  work. 

The  Jennings  Mill  has  one  of  the 
most  attractive  playgrounds  in  this 
Stale.  If  is  arranged  in  an  eight- 
acre  park  which  has  been  laid  out 
in  keeping  with  the  latest  ideas  in 
landscape  gardening.  The  slirub- 
bei-y,  shade  trees,  roses  and  other 
flow(M'S  make  it  a  spot  of  unusual 
beauty.  In  jioint  of  equipment,  this 
playground  will  compare  very  fa- 
vorably with  those  maintained  by 
the  larger  cities. 


In  addition  to  the  playground 
with  its  many  facilities  for  recrea- 
tion, there  is  also  a  great  interest 
in  all  other  outdoor  sports.  The 
mill  company  has  lent  its  support 
to  all  the  athletic  teams  and  can 
well  he  proud  of  the  record  that 
these  teams  have  made.  The  base- 
ball team  is  second  to  none  in  its 
section  and  has  for  years  been  a 
consistent  winner. 

Welfare,  or  service  work,  as  it  is 
becoming  to  be  more  generally 
called,  has  been  a  very  important 
factor  in  the  community  life  at  the 
Jennings  Mills.  Those  in  charge  of 
this  work  have  handled  it  remark- 
ably well  and  the  results  have  been 
very  gratifying  to  both  the  mill 
company  and  the  employees. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  places 
at  Lumberton  is  the  dairy  main- 
tained by  the  Mansfield  group  of 
mills  in  order  to  insure  an  abundant 
and  i)ure  supply  of  milk  for  the 
employees  of  these  mills.  The  dairy 
held  is  made  up  of  pure  bred  stock 
and  the  barns  and  their  equipment 
are  the  last  word  in  sanitary  equip- 
ment and  methods.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  inspectors  from  the 
health  dei)artment  of  the  State 
have  renorted  that  this  dairy  is  the 
equal  of  any  in  North  Carolina.  The 
milk  and  butter  from  the  dairy  is 
sutficient  to  fake  care  of  the  daily 
needs  of  all  of  the  families  in  the 
several  villages  owned  by  the  Mans- 
field grouj). 

What  has  been  written  above  is  of 
course  only  a  brief  outline  of  the 
working  and  living  conditions  at  the 
Jeiniings  Alills,  There  ai'e  numer- 
ous oilier  worlli-while  things  that 
cainiot  l;e  dwell  upon  at  length  in 
this  ai'licle.  The  niills  have  a  rep- 
utation for  the  chai'acter  of  their 
workers  as  well  as  for  the  quality 
of  liieir'  i)roducts  and  this  reputa- 
tion is  zealously  guarded  by  em- 
ployers and  employees  alike. 
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VIEW  OF  VALDESE  \L\\UK  AC  I  URING  COMPANY,  VALDESE,  N.  C. 


About  six  miles  frtun  Morganion, 
N.  C,  there  is  a  beautiful  little  vil- 
lage of  Italian  renaissance  archi- 
tecture. Both  the  manufacturing 
and  buildings  and  llie  cnltages  are 
of  the  same  type,  and  I  he  whole 
is  so  quaint  and  unusual  that  the 
visitor  is  inclined  to  believe  that 
he  is  in  a  certain  part  of  Italy  in- 
stead of  in  a  progressive,  up-to- 
date  state  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

In  1914  the  Valdese  Manufac- 
turing Company  was  incorporated. 
The  executives  of  the  company 
are:  A.  M.  Kistler,  president,  C.  A. 
Spencer,  vice-president,  F.  Oarrou, 
secretary  and  treasurer;  Louis 
Bounous,  superintendent.  The  capi- 
tal stock  is  $300,000.00  and  the 
equipment  consists  of  14,000  spindles 
The  product  is  soft  yarns,  knitting 
yarns  14's  to  30"s. 

The  mill  buildings  are  gray  stuc- 
co, day  light  type.  The  machinery 
is  thoroughly  modern,  and  the  work- 
ing conditions  in  the  mills  are  very 
pleasant  indeed,  healthful  and  com- 
fortabli'.  The  operatives  are  bright 
intelligent  people,  robust  and  strong, 
manifesting  interest  and  pride  in 
fheir  work.  Many  of  them  have 
been  with  the  mills  since  they  first 
started  and  are  perfectly  satisfied 
with  the  good  wages  paid  them  and 
the  fine  treatment  they  receive  at 
the   hands  of   fheir  employers. 

This  Valdi'so  \illag(^  was  first  set- 
tled by  Italians,  iiati\('s  of  the  ('>ot- 
tian  .\1|)S,  liic  oidy  pai'l  of  Italy 
that  is  iKil  (;:iliinli(\  and  many  of 
the  upei'ali\('s  in  the  mills  show 
tlieii-  Italian  hinod  In  tlndr  beauti- 
ful dari<  eyes,  rosy  cheeks,  black 
hair  and  general  ajjpearance.  The 
village  has  a  population  of  some 
1,500  inhabitants,  2.50  of  whom  are 
employed  in  the  mills.  The  man- 
agement   has    built   65    pretty    cot- 


tages of  from  three  to  six  rooms, 
they  are  very  attractive  in  archi- 
tecture, convenient  in  arrangement 
and  equipped  with  such  conven- 
iences as  sewerage,  baths,  lights  and 
water.  Each  cottage  is  surround- 
ed with  beautiful  flowers,  trees, 
shrubs  and  vines,  and  each  one  has 
ample  space  for  a  garden.  The  peo- 
ple who  have  lived  in  the  village 
any  length  of  time  seem  to  catch 
the  air  of  pride  that  is  developed 
in  the  village  and  take  pleasure  in 
keeping  their  homes  and  premises 
in  a  neat  clean  manner  Fifteen  per 
cent  of  the  operatives  live  in  homes 
of  their  own  near  the  mills,  while 
these  may  not  be  kept  up  quite  as 
well  in  some  instances  as  the  houses 
furnished  by  the  mills.  The  man- 
agement encourages  the  people  in 
owning  property  as  it  helps  to  keep 
the  workers  in  one  place,  gives  them 
a   pride  in  ownership. 

One,    hundred    nf    the    iMiiployees 


are  saving  money,  an  unusually 
large  percentage  and  goes  to  show 
that  the  people  are  industrious  and 
thrifty.  One  of  the  novel  features 
of  the  Valdese  Mills  is  that  the  em- 
ployees own  and  operate  co-opera- 
tive store,  goods  are  bought  at  low- 
est possible  prices  and  sold  to  the 
operatives  at  ^prices  considerably 
below  those  to  be  found  at  other 
stores.  A  number  of  the  employees 
also  own  stock  in  the  mills  and  be- 
cause of  this  are  doubly  interested 
in  their  success. 

There  are  a  great  many  pleasant 
advantages  offered  the  operative  at 
the  Valdese  Mills.  An  excellent 
school  house  has  been  built  by  the 
county  by  a  special  taxation,  twelve 
teachers  are  employed  and  some 
four  hundred  pupils  are  in  regular 
attendance. 

Two  churches  have  been  built  in 
the  community,  one  by  the  mills,  a 
Baptist  as   most  of   the   (•iii])l(iyees 


IHE  VALDESE  HIGH  SCHOOL 


ai-e  Baptists,  the  other  Methodist 
church  by  denominational  and  lib- 
eral mill  funds.  Each  has  a  good 
Sunday  School. 

Several  clubs  have  been  organiz- 
ed among  the  operatives,  one  of  the 
most  noteworthy  of  these  is  the 
Valdese  Young  Men's  Club.  These 
organizations  all  aim  to  improve 
the  operatives  or  entertain  them, 
and  to  raise  them  to  a  higher  plane 
of  citizenship. 

Sports  are  popular  in  the  village 
and  encouraged  by  the  management. 
There  is  base  ball,  volley  ball, 
basket  ball  and  tennis.  A  village 
band  is  a  great  source  of  pleasure 
to  the  people. 

About  seventy  five  per  cent  of  the 
operatives   are   insured. 

There  is  an  excellent  understand- 
ing between  the  employer  and  the 
employees  at  the  Valdese  Mills.  The 
operatives  appreciate  the  warm  in- 
terest of  the  management  in  their 
welfare  and  feel  free  to  go  to  them 
at  any  time  for  advice  and  assis- 
tance, knowing  that  they  will  re- 
ceive the  most  kindly  attention.  In 
return  the  operatives  show  their 
appreciation  by  doing  their  best  to 
keep  up  a  high  standard  of  morality 
in  the  mills  and  village  as  well  as 
feeling  a  personal  interest  in  the 
mills. 

The  little  village  of  Valdese  nes- 
tles among  the  famous  hills  of  Wes- 
tern North  Carolina.  It  is  within  a 
short  distance  of  a  number  of  the 
most  famous  summer  resorts  of  this 
section,  which  have  a  national  rep- 
utation for  scenic  beauty  and 
healthful  climate. 

The  Valdese  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany began  in  a  small  way  but  by 
Iheir  untiring  energy  and  never  fail- 
ing courage  they  have  built  up  a 
splendid  industry  and  they  are  held 
in  high  esteem  by  their  operatives. 
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ISSAQUEENA  MILLS,  CENTRAL,  S.  C. 


These  mills  wci'c  founded  in 
1903  by  Col.  D.  K.  Norris,  ;\l  Cen- 
tral, S.  C.  The  present  officers  are: 
W.  L.  Gassaway,  president  and 
treasurer;  M.  Q.  Gassaway,  vice 
president;  Ralph  Ramseur,  secre- 
tary and  assistant  treasurer;  J.  W. 
Wallace;  superintendent,  C.  J. 
Tarrant.  The  mills  have  a  capi- 
tal stock  of  $306,700.00,  with  an 
equipment  of  25,680  spindles  and 
630  looms,  operated  by  steam.  The 
J)roducts  manufactured  are  print 
cloths    and    pajama    checks. 

The  buildings  are  all  of  modern 
mill  construction,  the  main  mill 
being  built  of  brick  and  the  ware- 
houses brick  and  frame.  From  the 
very  beginning  the  mills  have  pros- 
pered and  the  management  give 
their  help  credit  for  a  great  deal 
of  this  prosperity.  They  realize 
that  if  their  operatives  are  healthy, 
and  made  comfortable  and  pleasant 
both    in    the   mills   and    lln'ir   homes 


I  hey  will  take  a  far  greater  inter- 
est in  their  work  and  produce  a 
better  quality  of  goods.  Four  hun- 
dred and  seventy  five  persons  are 
employed    in   the   mills. 

The  mill  village  has  a  popula- 
tion of  1,000.  It  is  well  located 
and  much  pride  is  manifested  in 
keeping  it  neat  and  attractive. 
The  streets  are  clean  and  many 
beautiful  shade  trees  make  them 
cool.  The  management  has  built 
143  cottages  of  the  bungalow  type, 
four  to  six  rooms  each.  These  cot- 
tages are  kept  in  good  repair,  this 
year,  they  are  being  repainted 
and  gone  over.  The  homes  arc 
screened  and  equipped  with  all  city 
conveniences  except  gas.  Many  of 
the  families  have  lived  in  the  vil- 
lage since  the  mills  sfaried  opera- 
tion. 

While  there  is  no  paid  welfai'e 
worker  to  look  after  this  particular 
work  of  the  mills,  the  management 


has  a  keen  interest  in  (he  welfare 
of  their  operatives  and  their  fami- 
lies and  stand  ready  at.  all  times  to 
help  them  in  every  way  (hey  can. 

They  foster  and  encourage  (he 
education  of  the  village  children. 
An  up-to-date  11  grade  High  School 
building,  photograph  of  which  is 
shown,  has  been  remodeled  and 
newly  equipjied.  Thirteen  teach- 
ers are  employed,  paid  by  the  state 
and  county,  but  since  the  mills  are 
the  largest  tax  payers,  they  natural- 
ly pay  most  of  the  salaries  in  the 
county.  About  350  children  arc  in 
attendance  at  this  school.  There  is 
a  night  school  for  older  per'sons 
who  desire  to  study. 

Three  neat  churches  are  main- 
tained in  the  village  by  the  mem- 
bers and  the  assistance  of  the  mills_ 
a  good  Sunday  School  in  connec- 
tion with  each  one. 

Si)oi'(s  are  encoui'aged,  especiiilly 
baseball    and   basketball. 


The  company  has  built  a  hand- 
some Community  House  in  the  vil- 
lage and  this  building  is  the  head- 
quarters for  all  social  activities.  A 
well  equipped  play  ground  takes 
cai-e  of  the  little  children  affording 
much    out   door   amusement. 

No  friction  whatever  is  to  be 
found  at  these  mills  between  help 
and  management,  all  dilliculties  are 
quickly  and  amicably  adjusted. 

The  operatives  are  a  good  class 
of  citizens,  sober,  industrious,  and 
they  average  just  about  the  same  as 
any  other  lot  of  cotton  mill  help 
when  it  comes  to  owning  property 
ami  saving  money.  A  high  standard 
of  moi'als  is  maintained  in  both  mills 
;uh1  villages. 

Is  it  any  wondei'  that  many  of  the 
operatives  have  been  with  the  mills 
since  they  were  first  started?  Or 
that  (hey  are  well  satisfied  and 
a  large  numbe]'  of  (hem  are  sa\ing 
niom^v. 


SCHOOL  AT  ISSAQUEENA  MILLS. 


CHURCH  AT  ISSAQUEENA  MILLS. 
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(^ourtenay  Manufacturing  Company 


COURIKXAY  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  NEWRY,  S.  C. 


The  Courienay  Manufacturing 
Company  was  founded  in  1893  in  the 
little  village  of  Ne^vry,  S.  C,  which 
is  a  short  distance  south  of  Green- 
ville, S.  C,  and  is  operated  by  a  fine 
water  power  on  Little  river,  which 
is  supplemented  hy  steam  during 
the  dry  season. 

W.  L.  Gassaway,  of  Greenville,  S. 
C,  is  president  and  treasurer  and  R. 
Ramseur  is  vice-president  and  ac- 
tive managei'.  both  of  these  officers 
filling  similai'  positions  with  the  Is- 
saquena Mills  at  Central,  S.  C, 
whic'li  might  be  said  to  be  a  sister 
mill. 

The  other  officers  of  the  Courte- 
nay  Manufacturing  Company  are  V. 
0.  Gregory,  secretary,  and  J.  M. 
Alexander,  superintendent.  Luther 
M.  McBee,  Jr.,  of  Greenville,  S.  C,  is 
purchasing  agent  and  buys  all  the 
supplies  needed  by  the  mill. 

Mr.  Alexander,  the  superintend- 
ent, is  a  man  of  long  practical  ex- 
perience and  sees  that  the  machin- 
ery is  operated  at  the  highest  elli- 
ciency  and  produces  a  superior 
quality  of  goods.  He  knows  all  the 
operatives   hy   name    and    keeps    in 


close  toucii  with  them.  When  sick- 
iK^ss  or  misfortune  come  upon  any 
iMiiily  Superintendent  Alexander  is 
(he  man  to  whom  they  go  and  no 
ii{)peal  from  his  people  ever  passes 
unheeded. 

The  Courienay  Manufacturing 
Company  has  25,344  spindles  and  624 
looms  and  are  operated  upon  pa- 
jama  checks  which  is  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  men's  cloth  under- 


wear similar  to  B.  V.  D.'s.  The  very 
high  quality  of  the  product  of  this 
mill  has  caused  a  steady  demand  for 
its  product  from  manufacturers  of 
that  class  of  underwear. 

The  Courtenay  Manufacturing 
Company  takes  great  pride  in  the 
quality  of  its  output  and  everything 
possible  is  done  to  see  that  superior 
goods  come  from  the  looms. 

There  are  118  cottages  in  the  mill 


COTJ  AGES  Al  COURIENAY  MANUFACI  URlNCi  COMPANY 


village  and  every  house  is  kept  in 
good  repair.  As  is  usual,  there  is  a 
garden  space  back  of  each  cottage 
and  the  mill  people  enjoy  raising 
I  heir  own  vegetables.  The  mill  gar- 
dens also  greatly  reduce  the  cost  of 
living  during  the  vegetable  season 
and  to  some  extent  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year,  as  the  women 
have  been  taught  the  process  of 
canning. 

About  500  people  work  in  the 
mills  and  the  village  population  is 
around   1,000. 

There  is  a  splendid  school  that 
was  built  by  the  mill  and  four 
teachers  are  employed  jointly  by  the 
mill  and  county.  About  200  chil- 
li I'en  attend  school  regularly. 

There  is  a  Parent  Teachers  Asso- 
ciation that  co-operates  with  the 
mill  management  in  securing  a  full 
;ill(Midance  and  the  best  results  from 
I  he  school. 

The  management  encourages 
sports,  especially  baseball,  and 
every  season  there  is  a  team  com- 
posed of  mill  operatives  that  plays 
I  he  teams  of  neighboring  towns  and 
mills. 


A  BUNGALOW  AT  COURTENAY  MANUFACTURING  CO:\IPANY 
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Georgia  Manufacturing  Company 


GEORGIA  ^lANUFACTURliXG  COMPANY,  WHITEHALL,  GA. 


W'Ihmi  the  wfiU'r  wiis  innirnied 
lliiil  llic  (icofgifi  A[;inufacturing 
Cniiipaiiy  was  (Established  in  1829.  it 
seemed  almost  impossible  to  asso- 
ciate the  present  modern  and  pro- 
gressive plant  with  such  a  state- 
ment. 

Georgia  led  the  South  in  number 
of  cotton  mills  at  that  time,  but  in 
1850  there  were  only  thirty-five  cot- 
ton mills  in  the  State.  Today  there 
are  hundreds  of  magnificent  textile 
plants  in  Georgia  and  one  is  quite 
surprised  to  know  just  how  up-to- 
date  and  modern  a  mill  built  back 
in  the  early  part  of  the  last  cen- 
tury can  be. 

The  Georgia  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany is  located  on  the  banks  of  the 
Oconee  river,  about  five  miles  out 
of  the  great  center  of  learning,  Ath- 
ens, Ga.,  in  a  most  beautiful  spot. 
The  little  village  is  known  as  White- 
hall, Ga.  Nothing  could  be  prettier 
than  the  long  white  mill  building, 
the  water  and  the  beautifully  wood- 
ed hills  that  form  the  background. 
One  instinctively  knows  that  every- 
thing is  peaceat)le  and  happy  in  the 
little  connnunity,  and  this  knowl- 
edge is  confirmed  by  conversation 
with  the  operatives.  They  tell  one 
of  the  good  wages,  point  to  the  at- 
tractive   little   cottages    which    are 


kept    in   good    shape,    speak    of   the  panse  (if  tin 

kindness    of    the    management     and  niic  (ir  frai 
how   they  love   the   mills   and   their 
surroundings. 

The  Georgia  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany employ  about  120  operatives,  bright  eyes, 
There  is  a  consistent  policy  of  re-  bodies, 
newal  and  replacement  in  the  mills  Most  of  the  operatives  at  the 
that  has  kept  the  building  and  Georgia  Manufacturing  Company 
equipment  in  fine  condition.  There  come  from  the  surrounding  "red 
is  an  equipment  of  12,000  spindles,  hills  of  Georgia,"  some  of  them 
The  products  are  20's  to  30's  2-ply  have    lived   there    always,   wouldn't 


country.  Nothing  ane- 
about  the  inhabitants. 
They  show  that  living  and  working 
conditions  are  most  healthful  and 
I)leasant  in  their  fine  coloring, 
strong     and     active 


yarns.    The  machinery  is  driven  by 
water  power  and  electricity. 


know  how  to  call  any  other  place 
home.    This  is  sutficient  evidence  of 


The  mill  village  is  built  on  the  the  treatment  which  they  receive, 
hills  about  the  mills.  There  are  for  there  are  plenty  of  other  good 
neat,  substantial  little  cottages  cotton  mills  not  far  distant  and  it 
gleaming  white  and  clean  against  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  make 
the  green  of  the  native  forest  trees,  a  change  if  they  were  not  contented. 
There  are  about  75  of  these  cottages  But  they  are  making  a  good  living 
varying   m   size   from   two   to   eight  and    about   75   per   cent   have    good 

savings    accounts    in    the    banks    at 
Athens,    a    number   own    homes    or 
fresh    vegetables,    and     many    fruit   have    good    farms.     Their    children 
trees  have  been  planted,  too.    These  are  being  educated  in  the  splendid 


rooms.     Bright  flowers  grow  around 
each     one,     good     gardens     furnish 


cottages  are  rent  free  to  the  oper- 
atives and  there  is  no  trouble  about 


graded  school  which  has  been  built 
and    is   maintained   by   the    Georgia 


keeping  a  good  class  of  help  at  the  Manufacturing  Company.  There  are 
Georgia  Manufacturing  Company,  two  good  churches  in  the  commu- 
The  homes  and  premises  indicate  nity,  Baptist  and  Methodist,  built  by 
that  the  people  are  home-loving  the  company  and  supported  by  the 
and  take  a  pride  in  their  places  of  denominations  and  liberal  assistance 
residence.  The  happy  children  of  the  mills.  Good  Sunday  schools 
romp  and   play  over  the  broad  ex-  offer  a  place  for  further  instruction 

in   the   teachings  of   the  Bible,  for 
hese   people  believe   firmly   in   the 


pi'ece|ils  (if  the  Bible,  leach  tliem  to 
their  children  and  li'y  to  live  by 
them  to  the  best  of  tlieir  knowledge 
and  ability. 

There  are  many  olhei'  advantages 
olTered  the  operative  at  the  Georgia 
Manufacturing  Company.  The  cost 
of  living  is  reduced  to  the  minimum, 
as  the  management  provides  fuel  at 
actual  cost  to  them.  There  is  free 
pasturage  for  cows,  chickens  are 
raised  and  hogs  are  kept  in  sani- 
tary pens.  Besides  these  large 
quantities  of  vegetables  are  canned 
for  winter  consumption. 

Outdoor  sports  are  eiu'oui'aged, 
baseball,  hunting  and  fishing  are 
very  popular,  as  well  as  tennis  and 
basket  ball.  There  is  an  excellent 
brass  band  which  is  the  pride  of 
the  community.  Community  enter- 
tainments, singing  schools,  lectures, 
and  moving  pictures  amuse  the 
operatives  in  their  leisure  hours. 
The  little  town  of  Whitehall  is  com- 
plete in  itself  with  its  stores,  post- 
office,  etc.,  yet  the  good  roads,  num- 
ber of  automobiles  owned  by  the 
ojjeratives  unite  in  making  the 
many  splendid  advantages  of  Athens 
very  accessible. 

The  executives  of  the  Georgia 
Manufacturing  Company  are:  R.  P. 
White,  president;  J.  A.  Morton,  sec- 
retary and  treasurer;  J.  P.  Williams, 
superintendent. 
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Bladenboro  Cotton  Mills 


BLADENBORO  COTTON  MILLS,  BLADENBORO,  N.  C. 


Tlio  Bladenboro  Cotton  Mills  were 
founderl  hy  H.  G.  Bridger  and  asso- 
ciales  in  1912  and  at  the  same  time 
tliey  founded  the  town  of  Bladen- 
boro, in  Bladen  county,  North  Caro- 
lina, on  tlie  Seaboard  Air  Line  Rail- 
way. 

The  site  of  the  factory  and  mill 
village  is  a  very  pretty  one  indeed 
and  the  management  has  spent 
thousands  of  dollars  in  enhancing 
the  natural  beauty  of  the  location 
and  in  making  their  plant  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  to  be  found  any- 
where. 

The  mill  buildings  are  of  modern 
mill  construction,  two  stories,  brick 
with  wonderful  lighting  facilities, 
splendid  ventilation  and  modern  sys- 
tem of  humidifying.  Sanitary 
drinking  fountains  care  for  the 
abundant  supply  of  pure  water  that 
is  piped  over  the  entire  factory. 
Everything  is  most  sanitary  and 
pleasant  within  and  without  the 
mills.  The  equipment  is  in  keeping 
with  the  mills,  modern  and  of  the 
most  approved  type  for  the  manu- 
facture of  their  products.  There  are 
34,000  spindles  in  operation  which 
arr  (h'iven  by  hydro-electric  power 


generated  by  the  power  station  of 
the    Bladenboro    Cotton    mills. 

Six  hundred  and  fifty  persons  find 
employment  in  these  beautiful  mills. 
The  products  are  hosiery,  under- 
wear and  warp  yarns. 

The  executives  of  the  Bladenboro 
Cotton  Mills  are  a  bunch  of  "live 
wires,"  keen  business  men  of  fine 
judgment  and  ability.  These  qual- 
ities coupled  with  their  fine  demo- 
cratic policies  in  the  running  of 
their  organization,  and  their  untir- 
ing energy  have  made  a  magnificent 
success  of  the  business. 

These  gentlemen  appreciate  their 
help  and  realize  that  in  making  liv- 
ing and  woi'king  conditions  all  that 
could  be  desired  for  them  they  are 
increasing  the  etficiency  of  the  op- 
erative, gaining  his  confidence  and 
respect  and  raising  him  to  a  higher 
plane  of  citizenship,  and  at  the  same 
time  working  for  the  greater  pros- 
perity of  the  mills. 

The  mill  village  has  a  population 
of  about  1,250  inhabitants.  The 
company  has  been  very  careful  in 
the  planning  and  building  of  their 
village.  Streets  and  pavements  are 
well  kept,   shade  trees  and   shrub- 


bery planted.  The  one  hundred  and 
fifty  cottages  are  very  attractive  in 
appearance.  They  are  kept  in  good 
I'epair,  well  painted  and  comfortable 
with  electric  lights,  and  water. 
Many  of  the  operatives  have  been 
with  the  mills  since  1912  and  nat- 
urally feel  that  there  is  no  other 
place  where  they  will  be  quite  so 
satisfied.  There  is  a  fine  spirit  of 
civic  pride  manifested  in  both  the 
mills  and  mill  village.  The  entire 
community  unites  in  their  efforts 
to  keep  everything  sanitary  and 
neat. 

A  good  graded  school  building  in 
the  village  has  been  built  by  the 
management  for  the  benefit  of  the 
children  of  the  village.  Two  teach- 
ers are  employed  and  there  are  per- 
haps 100  pupils  in  regular  attend- 
ance. These  teachers  are  paid  by 
the  regular  school  taxation.  From 
this  school  the  children  go  to  the 
Bladenboro  high  school  which  the 
mills  help  to  keep  up,  too,  because 
I  hey  are  such  large  city  tax  payers. 
The  children  from  the  village  are 
a  fine  lot  of  youngsters,  full  of  fun 
and  life  just  like  children  from  any 
other  homes,   some  eager  to  study 


and  get  along;  others  indifferent  and 
careless. 

There  are  two  churches  built  by 
popular  subscription  and  assistance 
of  the  mills.  Two  good  Sunday 
schools  for  the  training  of  the  chil- 
dren and  youth  of  the  community 
have  large  attendances. 

Baseball  is  the  most  popular 
sport.  There  is  a  good  diamond  and 
a    fine    team. 

Space  has  been  provided  and 
equipped  for  the  children  of  the  vil- 
lage. Cotton  mill  owners  realize 
how  important  it  is  for  children  to 
have  outdoor  exercise  and  health- 
ful amusements.  Factories  who  pro- 
vide recreation  for  their  children  as 
well  as  their  older  employees  are 
making  that  yield  large  physical 
and  moral  returns  in  the  lives  of  the 
young  people. 

The  management  feels  that  their 
operatives  are  just  a  little  bit  finer 
than  those  around  the  average  cot- 
ton mills.  About  25  per  cent  of 
the  operatives  are  thrifty  and  sav- 
ing; another  25  per  cent  perhaps, 
either  own  homes  or  farm  lands. 
They  are  intelligent,  peace  loving 
operatives. 


CHILDREN  OF  THE  OPERATIVES  OF  THE  BLADENBORO  COTTON  MILLS  ATTEND  THIS  SCHOOL 
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N  orris  Cotton  Mills  Company 


The  Norris  Cotton  Mills  were  builf, 
at  Gateechee,  S.  C,  in  1897  by  Daniel 
Keating  Norris,  one  of  the  best 
known  men  of  his  state.  Since  that 
time  the  mills  have  enjoyed  a  very 
succesful  career  and  have  always 
remained  in  control  of  members  of 
the  Norris  family.  The  oflicers  now 
are:  T.  M.  Norris,  president  and 
treasurer;  G.  F.  Norris,  secretary 
and  W.  W.  Cobb,  superintendent. 

The  company  has  a  capital  stock 
of  $500,00.  The  equipment  consists 
of  19,968  spindles  and  440  looms 
operated  on  sheetings.  The  plant 
is  ably  handled  and  the  goods  pro- 
duced have  built  up  a  fine  reputa- 
tion for  quality  and  appearance. 

Gateechee  is  one  of  the  prettiest 
towns  in  South  Carolina.  It  is  lo- 
cated in  the  foothill  section  of  the 
state.  The  name  Gateechee  is  of  In- 
dian origin,  the  town  having  been 
named  for  an  Indian  maiden  of  that 
name  who  played  a  heroic  and  ro- 
mantic part  in  the  early  history  of 
that  section. 

The  site  of  the  Norris  Mills  is  an 
ideal  location  for  the  plant  and 
village.  The  land  is  high  and  well 
drained  and  the  village  is  laid  out 
to  take  every  natural  advantage  of 
the  site.  The  homes  are  well  built 
and  of  attractive  and  convenient 
design.  Water  and  lights  are  fur- 
nished free  by  the  mill  company  and 
fuel  is  supplied  at  cost.  The  village 
is  large  enough  to  allow  each  cot- 
tage a  large  yard  and  garden  space. 

The  management  of  the  Norris 
Mills  has  been  very  liberal  in  their 
support  of  the  religious  life  of  their 


AIAIN  STREET  .4T  NORRIS  COTTON  iillLLS 

employees.    The    company    has    as-  employers     is   their   own     interest,  ei's  and  employees  alike,  but  it  is 

sisted     in   the  building  of     several  This  spirit  of  co-operation  can  not  put  into  practice   continually.    For 

church  buildings.  b»>     cultivated  unless  the     workers  this  reason,  the  efforts  that  the  mill 

The    employees    have    very    good  ai'e  made  to  I'ealize  that  the  man-  company    has    made    to    help    their 

educational  facilities  at  the  Norris  agement  is  as  much  concerned  with  employees  is  based  on  the  old  idea 

Mdls.    The  schools  that  were  built  the  human  equation  as  with  the  ac-  of     helping     those  who     will     help 

tual  oi)eration  of  the  machinery.  themselves.    The  results  have  been 


by  the  mills  are  modern  in  equip- 
ment and  Ihe  quality  of  instruction 
alTorded  will  compare  very  favor- 
ably with  that  the  schools  in  the 
larger  cities. 


.\t  the  same  time,  any  system  of   "'Os'     gratifying  in  every     respect. 


The  people  at  the  mills  know  that 
Ihey  can  depend  on  their  emjiloyers 


tvelfare   work   that   may   be   undei 

taken,   must  not  be   in  any  way   a 

matter  of  charity.    Those  whom  it  '"  S'^e  them  a  square  deal  in  every 

The  success  of  any  manufacturing  benefits  must  have  a  mutual  share  I'espect. 

concern  depends  not  only  in  secur-   in   its   development,   and   put  forth  The    operatives    are    a    vei'v    ti-  ■> 

ing  a  full  set  of  help,  but  in  being  some  effort  to  help  the  success  of  class  of  citizens,  sober  and   iiidus- 

able  to  get  them  sufiiciently  inter-   fiio  movement.    At  the  Norris  Cot-  tr-ious.There    is    little    or    no    "turn 

ested  m  IIi.mi-  work  so  they  will  al-   (,„,  Mills,  this  principle  is  not  only  over"  of  labor,  the  people  are  too 

ways  feel  that   (lie  interest  of  their   thoroughly  recognized  by  mill  own-  svell  satisfied  to  be  making  changes. 
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Lilly  Mill  &  Power  Company 


LILLY  MILL  AND  POWER  (O^IPANY,  SHELBY,  \.  C. 


The  Lily  Mill  and  Puwci'  Cmn- 
pany  was  founded  in  1904  by  the 
late  W.  E.  Morton  and  associates 
and  is  located  in  the  thriving  and 
progressive  industrial  town  of 
Shelby,  N.  G. 

John  F.  Schenck,  one  of  I  he  most 
progressive  and  energetic  mill  men 
of  the  State,  is  presideni  of  this  or- 
ganization. George  Blanlon,  (lie  well 
known  banker,  is  vice-president;  J. 
W.  Schenck,  secretary,  and  Jnlm  F. 
Schenck,  Ji'.,  freasurcr  and  niim- 
ager. 

The  name  uf  Schenck  in  Cleve- 
land county  stands  nut  prominently 
among  those  who  have  done  the 
most  for  the  development  of  that 
section,  and  they  are  known  far  and 
wide  for  their  kindly  treatment  of 
flieir  operatives  and  for  their  pei'- 
sonal  interest  in  their  advancement 
to  a  higher  plane  of  living. 

The  Lily  Mill  and  Power  Company 
is  a  one-story  brick  building,  built 


wilh  a  ^iew  In  obtaining  the  besi 
liossible  working  conditions  foi'  lh(> 
operatives.  There  are  numerous 
windows  which  admit  plenty  of 
light,  sunshine  and  fresh  air.  Be- 
sides these,  there  are  the  most  ap- 
proved systems  for  artificial  light- 
ing, ventilating,  humidifying  and 
heating.  The  mills  are  most  clean 
and  sanitary  in  every  respect.  The 
machinery  is  operated  by  electricity 
and  is  placed  sufTiciently  far  apart 
to  minimize  the  danger  of  accident 
to  employees.  The  equipment  con- 
sists of  6,760  spindles  which  are  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacture  of  comb- 
ed Sea  Island  and  peeler  yarns. 

One  hundred  and  forty  persons 
are  employed  in  these  mills,  and 
live  in  an  attractive  village.  There 
are  72  houses  of  from  three  to  five 
rooms,  which  are  all  well  built,  com- 
fortable and  convenient.  Each  cot- 
tage has  about  a  half-acre  of 
ground  for  the  cultivation  of  vege- 


lables  and  the  raising  of  chickens. 
A  high  percentage  of  the  operatives 
are  saving  money.  Thrift  is  encour- 
aged among  them;  they  make  good 
wages  and  they  are  gradually  learn- 
ing to  save  something. 

The  majority  of  the  operatives 
came  from  the  farms  nearby.  They 
w(M'e  unskilled,  but  intelligent  and 
industrious,  and  it  did  not  take  them 
long  to  realize  the  advantages  of 
living  in  good  liouses  in  a  good 
community,  where  lli(>y  liad  a 
steady  income  and  could  educate 
their  children  in  good  schools  and 
give  them  all  the  advantages  otfered 
by  life  in  a  town  like  Shelby.  There 
is  a  spirit  of  co-operation  in  evi- 
dence hei'e  that  works  for  the  bene- 
tit  of  both  mills  and  the  operatives. 
Mr.  John  Schenck,  Jr.,  is  the  man- 
ager, and,  like  his  father  before  him, 
h(>  was  raised  in  and  around  a  cot- 
Ion  mill  and  has  an  understanding 
and     knowledge     of    mill    business 


i^qual  lo  Ihal  ol  many  men  yeu's 
older  than  he.  The  mill  operatives 
all  admire  and  like  him  because  of 
his  enthusiastic  activities  with  re- 
gard to  the  betterment  and  im- 
provement of  working  and  living 
conditions  of  his  help. 

There  is  a  good  school,  which  was 
established  and  is  maintained  by  the 
three  mills  in  the  vicinity,  the  Lily 
Mill  being  one  of  these.  Children 
from  their  mill  village  are  educated 
in  this  school.  The  facilities  are  of 
the  best,  and  50  fo  75  children  from 
this  mill  village  are  regular  in  their 
attendance.  The  operatives  of  the 
Lily  Mill  and  Power  Compaiiy,  in 
connection  with  two  other  mill  vil- 
lages, have  established  Methodist 
and  Baptist  churches  that  will  com- 
pare favorably  with  city  churches. 
Each  of  the  churches  has  a  large 
Sunday  school  and  the  mill  over- 
seers are  active  Sunday  school 
workers. 
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Cleveland  Mill  &  Power  Company 


The  late  Maj.  H.  F.  Schenck  was 
not  only  a  man  of  exceptional  exec- 
utive ability  but  he  possessed  a  fine 
aesthetic  sense,  and  he  made  a 
happy  selection  when  he  decided  to 
locate  his  cotton  factory  at  the  site 
which  is  now  the  thriving  little 
town  of  Lawndale.  The  Cleveland 
Mill  and  Power  Company  at  Lawn- 
dale,  N.  C,  is  one  of  (he  oldest  mills 
in  Western  North  Carolina.  Origi- 
nally the  plant  has  known  as  the 
Cleveland  Mills.  It  was  founded  in 
1873  and  was  located  about  two 
miles  above  the  present  site  on  the 
beautiful  French  Broad  river  and 
was  operated  by  water  power. 

Mill  No.  2,  which  is  now  the  sole 
plant,  was  established  at  Lawndale 
in  1888,  Major  Schenck  being  the 
president  and  prime  mover  of  the 
organization.  He  was  one  of  the 
ablest  mill  men  of  the  old  school, 
and  with  the  hearty  supjjort  of  his 
partner,  Major  Reynolds,  of  New 
York,  built  up  a  splendid  enterprise, 
which  is  toflay  a  monument  to  his 
pioneering  spirit  as  a  manufac- 
turer. 


(LEX  ELAND  MILL  ANI>  I»0\VEI{  COMPANY,  LAWNDALE.  N.  V. 

Upon  the  death  of  Major  Schenck  is  Gs  to  10s  carpet  warps,  yarns  and 
in  1915,  his  only  son,  John  F.  twines.  As  a  mill  enterprise  this 
Schenck,  became  president  and  concern  is  a  far  greater  importance 
treasurer  of  the  company.  John  F.  than  the  number  of  spindles  would 
Schenck,  Jr.,  is  vice-president;  F.  suggest. 
C.  Reynolds,  secretary,   and  Hal  E 


Schenck,  superintendent.  These  gen 
tlemen  are  all  versatile  textile  men 


Cleveland    Mill    and   Power   Com- 
pany has  done  a  vast  deal  for  the 


„  ,.     ,  .  '  1         ^„     development    and    advancement    of 

of  practical  experience  and    under  c^^.^i^^;^,   bounty.     They  built   the 


their   management   the   mills    have 
grown  and  prospered. 

Mr.  Schenck  is  a  practical  textile 
man,  fully  conversant  with  all 
branches  of  the  industry.  He  has 
literally  grown  up  in  the  mill  busi- 


railroad  from  Shelby  to  Lawndale, 
and  through  their  efforts  the  splen- 
did little  town  of  Lawndale  has 
come  into  existence.  The  school 
facilities  are  among  the  best  in  the 
State.     The   Piedmont   High   School 


ness,  having  been  secretary  of  t^he  j^  ^j^g  ^f  y^g  f,j^gg(  boarding  schools 


organization  during  his  father's  life 
time.    He  is  one  of  the  ablest  cotton 
mill  men  in  North  Carolina. 


and  the  Schencks  were  largely  in- 
strumenal  in  its  establishment.  Stu- 
dents come  to  it  from  all  over  the 


The    Cleveland    Mill    and    Power  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  adjoining  States 


Company  is  capitalized  at  $100,000. 
The  mill  buildings  are  made  of 
brick,  also  the  dye  house;  both  are 


The  people  are  enthusiastic  sup- 
porters of  religious  and  educational 
institutions.     Mr.  Schenck  is  always 


Kept  in  excellent  condition,  the  most  planning  and  making  improvements 

careful  consideration  being  given  to  jj|,^(  ,^^.j|[  j^,|,|  (^  ||,g  pleasure  of  his 

working  conditions.    The  equipment  j^^j 

consists  of  5,600  spindles,  which  are 

(iperated   by  water-,   steam   and   hy-       There    are    about    200    operatives 

ihii-clcclric   power.     Their   product  employefl  in  the  mill  and  there  are 


about  800  inhabitants  in  tlie  village. 
The  employees  of  this  mill  are,  for 
tlie  most  part,  natives  of  Cleveland 
C-ounty.  Most  of  them  are  settled 
and  contented.  Some  employees 
have  been  with  the  company  for  35 
years,  and  a  number  of  them  own 
other  property.  Some  families  are 
now  just  flnishing  up  their  indebt- 
edness on  lands  bought.  Numbers 
have  already  saved  up  enough 
money  and  have  bought  farms  and 
returned  to  them. 

The  management  has  built  100 
homes  for  their  operatives,  neat 
wooden  buildings.  Larger  and  bet- 
ter tenant  houses  are  noted  among 
the  improvements  in  the  village.  All 
tlie  houses  are  equipped  with  wa- 
ter and  water  closets.  Electric 
lights  and  water  are  put  in  all 
houses,  also  telephones  are  installed 
in  all  the  houses  where  wanted  at 
rental  of  50  cents  per  month. 

Tiie  policy  of  the  mill  manage- 
iiieiil  is  to  deal  fairly  and  in  a 
friendly  way  with  all  employees  and 
they  insist  upon  the  operatives  do- 
ing the  same. 
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La  Fayette  Cotton  Mills 


i^A.  F^AYBVirrm  cotton  mii^l 


In  1903  the  LaFayette  Cotton  Mills 
were  built  at  LaFayette,  Ga.  The 
present  executives  are:  J.  E.  Patton, 
president;  W.  A.  Enloe,  vice-presi- 
dent and  treasurer  as  well  as  man- 
ager; W.  E.  McKOwn,  secretary; 
R.  S.  Steele,  Sr.,  superintendent. 
Since  the  mills  have  come  under 
the  control  and  management  of  these 
officers  they  have  been  gone  over 
carefully,  renewed  the  equipment 
and  brought  it  up-to-date. 

The  picture  tells  better  than 
Mords,  the  condition  of  the  mills 
outside,  the  inside  is  kept  perfectly 
clean  and  sanitary  and  the  environ- 
ments are  very  pleasant  indeed. 
They  are  capitalized  at  $100,000.00. 
The  equipment  consists  of  9,408 
spindles  and  226  looms;  jeans  and 
drills  are  manufactured.  Two  hun- 
dred and  twenty  five  operatives  are 
employed  in  the  mills. 

From  the  appearance  of  the  opera- 
tives there  can  be  no  question  about 
their '  health  and  happiness.  One 
can  see  from  the  bright  intelligent 
looks  upon  their  faces  that  they  are 
interested  in  their  work  and  take  a 
loyal  pride  in  the  mills.  Many  of 
them  have  been  with  the  mills  for 
twelve  and  fourteen  years  and  ai'e 
perfectly  satisfied.  Most  of  them 
come  from  the  vicinity  of  LaFay- 


elle  and  while  not  educated,  they 
are  intelligent  and  apt  and  it  did  not 
take  them  long  after  coming  into 
the  mills  to  become  skilled  opera- 
tives. The  managment  has  such 
kind  and  tactful  overseers  and  boss- 
es in  the  various  departments  that 
every  operative  is  given  an  oppor- 
tunif^y  to  do  the  best  work  possible 
and  it  it  is  the  policy  of  the  mills 
fo  take  heads  of  the  departments 
from  the  rank  and  file  of  their  own 
overatives. 

The  operatives  appreciate  all  the 
advantages  to  be  gained  from  work- 
ing in  the  mills,  not  only  for  them- 
selves but  for  their  children  who 
have  the  chance  of  being  educated 
in  the  excellent  public  schools  of 
Ija Fayette,  so  far  superior  to  the  oji- 
I»ortunities  they  had  when  growing 
up.  Since  the  mills  are  located  in- 
side the  city  limits  of  LaFayette  it 
has  not  necesary  for  the  mills  to 
build  churches,  the  operatives  and 
their  families  attend  the  churches 
and  Sunday  Schools  of  the  city,  as 
well  as  having  the  advantage  of  the 
moving  picture,  theaters,  social  and 
intellectual  advantages  offered  by 
a  town  of  that  size. 

The  management  has  built  a  veiy 
attractive  little  village  of  66  cottages 
far  above  the  average  mill  houses 


ir  the  matter  of  architecture,  con- 
venience and  comfort.  They  are 
equipped  with  sewerage,  baths,  sink, 
electric  lights,  water,  etc.  Each  has 
plenty  of  garden  space  and  room 
for  a  front  yard.  Shade  trees  have 
been  planted  in  front  of  every  house 
and  there  are  well  paved  streets  and 
sidewalks.  A  few  operatives  own 
their  homes. 

Welfare  work  under  the  direc- 
tion of  trained  workers  is  carried  on 
in  the  mill  commvmity,  results  from 
which  have  been  most  satisfactory. 
The  people  have  been  encouraged 
to  keep  their  homes  and  premises 
in  a  sanitary  manner.  There  are 
classes  in  hygiene,  domestic  science, 
Mother's  clubs,  and  social  clubs,  all 
of  which  promote  a  spirit  of  friend- 
liness   and    helpfulness. 

The  center  of  all  community  work, 
whether  civic  or  social,  is  the  very 
pretty,  modernly  equipped  Com- 
munity House  which  the  manage- 
ment has  built.  Thei'e  is  a  pretty 
playground  for  the  children  with 
its  various  devices  for  their  amuse- 
ment and  h(>althful  exercise.  Sports 
ai'e  encouraged,  tennis,  basket  ball, 
foot  hall  and  base  ball  are  most 
populai'. 

The   manageiiKMil    is   always   anx- 


ious to  help  their  people  in  any  way 
posible.  They  have  shown  their  in- 
terest in  the  affairs  of  the  help  in 
such  a  way  that  the  operatives  do 
not  hesitate  to  come  to  them  at  any 
time  for  advice  or  assistance.  There 
is  a  very  fine  spirit  of  democracy 
and  good  fellowship  existing  at  the 
mills  and  in  the  community.  Both 
tlie  employees  and  employer  feel 
that  they  have  a  common  interest 
and  work  in  perfect  hai'mony. 

Cleanliness  is  encouraged  among 
the  people  and  there  is  a  regular 
inspection  of  premises.  Health  con- 
ditions are  excellent,  no  need  for 
the  services  of  a  physician  or  nurse 
regularly,  though  one  is  always  call- 
ed inmiediately  when  occasion  de- 
mands. 

Few  of  these  people  could  he  per- 
suaded to  go  back  to  the  country 
where  they  toiled  on  rented  prop- 
erty from  morning  until  night  with 
only  the  very  bare  necessities  of 
life,  no  ready  money  and  no  pros- 
pects, to  say  nothing  of  having  to 
send  their  children  ovei'  muddy 
roads  in  the  cold  to  get  the  little 
education  they  could  fiom  (he 
country  school  and  on  Sunday  if 
they  would  go  to  church  they  must 
rise  early  and  drive,  or  perhaps 
walk,  a  long  distance. 


CO.M.MUMTV  HOUSE,  L.V  FAYETTE  COTTON   .AHLLS. 


STREET  SCENE  AT  LAFAYETTE  COTTON  MILLS. 
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Georgia  Cotton  Mills 


Wtt'l»,0!6:j,,::^^j^l^Mrmti:m 
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Georgia  Cotton  Mills,  located  at 
GrifTin,    Ga.,   were   founded   in    1901 

The  officers  are  John  H.  Cheat- 
ham, president ;  W.  W.  Norman,  sec- 
retary; W.  A.  Brooks,  superintendent 
of  Mills  No.  1  and  No.  2;  D.  S.  Prit- 
chett,  superintendent  of  mill  No. 
3;  W.  C.  Jackson,  superintendent  of 
bleachery. 

The  capital  stock  of  the  Georgia 
Cotton  Mills  is  $600,000.00.  The 
buildings  are  of  modern  mill  con- 
struction, brick,  with  every  consid- 
eration given  to  making  working 
conditions  as  healthful  as  possible. 
The  lighting  is  such  as  to  eliminate 
all  glare  and  cause  no  eye  strain  on 
the  part  of  the  operative.  A'enti- 
lation,  heating  and  humidity  have 
all  been  carefully  thought  out  and 
best  modern  devices  adopted.  The 
equipment  is  modern  and  of  a  de- 
sign to  allow  the  most  efiiciency 
and  the  finest  quality  of  output  witli 
least  effort  on  the  part  of  tlie  op- 
erative. There  are  28,000  spindles 
and  910  looms  driven  by  hydro-elec- 
tric power. 

The  products  of  the  Georgia  Cot- 
ton Mills  are  terry  and  buck  towels, 
outing,  flannel  and  Red  Diamond 
diaper  cloth.  The  toweling  is  of  an 
excellent  quality  and  about  70,000 
dozen  per  month  is  the  amount  man- 
ufactured. The  outing  flannel  is 
soft  and  fine,  beautfuUy  finished 
and  much  sought  on  the  the  market. 


This  is  a  new  ()r'oducl  of  the  Georgia 
Cotton  Mills,  the  machinery  having 
been  just  recently  installed.  Per- 
haps the  best  known  product  of 
these  mills  is  the  famous  "Red  Di- 
amond"' diaper  cloth,  which  is  han- 
dled by  almost  every  up  to  date 
merchant.  Once  bought,  it  is  al- 
ways in  demand. 

The  plant  of  the  Georgia  Cotton 
Mills  is  complete  in  itself.  It  takes 
the  I'aw  cotton,  spins,  weaves  and 
finishes  ;ili  liicir  goods  without  out- 
side  assislancc. 


Five  hundred  opeiatives  are  em- 
ployed in  the  Georgia  Cotton  Mills. 
Mr.  Cheatham  grew  quite  enthu- 
siastic when  questioned  about  his 
help.  If  there  is  any  one  part  of  his 
business  he  is  more  than  proud  of 
it  is  the  class  of  operatives  he  has  in 
his  employ.  He  says  that  they  are 
unusually  good  citizens,  sobei',  in- 
dustrious, and  fairly  thrifty.  II  is 
true  there  arc  only  about  20  jier 
cent  of  them  saving  money,  but 
that  is  a  larger  percentage  than  is 
lO  be  found  in  a  great  many  cotton 


inUls.  A  gooil  pei-centage  of  them 
own  a  home,  and  about  5  per  cent 
have  other  investments.  Some  of 
the  operatives  have  been  with  the 
mills  since  they  first  began  operat- 
ing and  would  not  feel  at  home  any- 
where else.  This  last  statement  is, 
ii\  itself,  proof  positive  of  the  con- 
tentedness  of  the  help  at  the  Georgia 
Cotton  Mills,  foi'  lliere  are  a  num- 
ber of  other  col  Ion  mills  at  Griffm 
and  it  would  be  easy  to  make  a 
change. 

The  (icoi'gia  Cot  Ion  .Mills  have 
built  16.")  neat,  comfortable  frame 
cottages,  of  modern  design  of  archi- 
tecture, nicely  painled  and  kept  in 
perfect  I'cpaii'.  Thi^  collages  are 
very  prelly  and  ke|)l  in  a  very  san- 
itary way.  Flowers,  shrubbery  and 
shade  ti'ees  add  to  the  beauty  of  the 
liflle  village. 

Mr.  Cheatham  is  a  firm  believer  in 
giving  his  operatives  every  oppor- 
tunity for  education  and  self  im- 
pi'ovement.  The  company  has  two 
good  schools  in  the  village,  which 
were  erected  and  maintained  by 
them.  Six  teachers  are  employed, 
j)aid  jointly  by  the  mills  and  coun- 
ty. There  are  aproximafely  275  pu- 
pils in  regular  attendance  at  this 
sjjlendid  day  school.  The  other 
school  is  conducted  at  night  for  the 
benefit  of  those  persons  who  work  in 
the  day,  but  wish  to  study. 
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JXM.A.'ZOM     COT— TON    MILLS 

-T-HOM  ASViLLE  ,  MORTHh  CAROL  J  Is!  A 


The  Amazon  Cotton  Mills,  located 
at  Thomasville,  I\.  C,  is  the  largest 
textile  mill  in  the  thriving  little 
town.  Established  in  1909,  the  mills 
are  of  most  modern  mill  construc- 
tion, one-story  brick  building  with 
much  care  given  to  making  working 
conditions  most  healthful  and  com- 
fortable for  the  operative.  The 
equipment  is  up-to-date  in  every 
respect  and  of  a  type  to  secure  the 
greatest  efficiency  possible  with  the 
least  effort  on  the  part  of  llie  oper- 
ative. 

The  capital  stock  is  $525,000  and 
lilt'  equipment  consists  of  13,000 
spindles  which  are  driven  by  hydro- 
electric power.  Combed  hosiery 
yarns  are  manufactured.  Some  one 
hundred  and  sixty  operatives  are 
employed. 

The  beautiful  mill  village  is  very 
ncal  and  atti'active  in  appearance 
and  llie  lieauty  of  the  place  is  en- 
iianced  by  shade  trees  and  flowers. 
The  homes,  of  which  there  are 
ninety-three,  are  of  the  bungalow 
type,  varying  in  size  from  three  to 
six  rooms.  All  are  equipped  with 
modern  city  conveniences  such  as 
water,  sewerage,  lights,  baths.  Each 
has  ground  for  gardens  and  flowers. 
Tin'  operatives  keep  their  homes 
nicely  and  live  in  a  very  comfort- 
able  manner. 

Both  working  and  living  condi- 
tions at  the  Amazon  Mills  are  ex- 
cellent, as  is  evidenced  by  the 
healthy,  liappy  expressions  on  the 
faces  of  the  people.  They  are  in- 
terested in  their  work  and  very 
loyal  to  the  management.  .Many  of 
them  have  been  with  the  mills  since 
they  begun  operation.  The  children 
of  the  operatives  aix'  educated  in 
the  graded  schools  of  Thomasville. 
and  the  mill  families  enjoy  the  re- 
ligious and  educational  advaidages 
of  the  town. 

The  executives  of  the  Amazon 
Cotton  Mills  are:  C.  G.  Hill,  presi- 
dent and  treasurer;  C.  A.  Cannon, 
vice-president;  R.  C.  Rapp,  secre- 
tary;  0.   L.    Wagstaff,   superintend- 


ent. The  mills  are  in  a  very  pros- 
perous condition.  Just  at  present 
they  are  building  another  fine  plant, 
552x138  feet,  which  will  be  a  splen- 
did addition  to  the  present  mill. 

The  people  as  a  whole  are  a 
splendid  class  of  citizens,  ifidus- 
trious,  sober  and  in  many  instances 
very  thrifty.  A  high  standard  of 
morality  is  maintained  in  the  va- 
iii)us  mill  comnumities,  nothing 
lax  is  tolerated. 


If  a  family  of  ne'er  do  wells 
slip  in  occasionally,  they  are  given 
an  opportunity  to  change  their  ways 
and  become  first  class  citizens,  but 
if  they  do  not  respond  to  the  kindly 
treatment  they  receive  and  the  fine 
intluence  with  which  they  come  in 
contact,  they  are  expelled  from  the 
community.  A  very  high  standard 
(if  moi'ality  exists  in  both  mills  and 
village.  Nothing  slack  is  tolerated 
for  a  nunute.    Naturallv,  such  a  fine 


class  of  operatives  have  friends  of 
equally  as  desirable  traits  who  are 
ready  to  become  a  part  of  the  big 
mill  family  whenever  there  is  a  va- 
cancy to  be  filled.  The  operatives 
are  .just  as  jealous  of  the  reputation 
of  the  mills  and  connnunity  as  are 
the  executives.  They  are  very  loyal 
to  the  management  and  there  is  a 
most  harmonious  siiii'it  of  co-oper- 
ation in  evidence  throughout  the 
entire  place. 


AIVI.\ZON  COTTON  MILLS  BASEB.\LL  TEAM 
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The  Inman  Mills  are  located  at 
Inman,  S.  C.  In  fact  the  Inman 
Mills  have  made  the  little  town  of 
that  name.  These  mills  are  capi- 
talized at  $1,000,000,  and  were  found- 
ed in  1901  by  J.  A  Chapman  and 
associates. 

There  has  been  no  change  in  the 
management  since  the  mills  were 
first  established.  The  executives 
are:  President  and  treasurer,  J.  A. 
Chapman;  vice-president  and  su- 
perintendent, J.  A.  Chapman,  Jr.; 
secretary,  B.  B.  Bishop.  These  of- 
ficers are  all  fine  business  men  pos- 
sessed of  excellent  judgment  and 
splendid    ability. 

Being  very  progressive,  the  Chap- 
mans  have  allowed  nothing  to  be 
left  out  of  the  construction  of  their 
great  plant  that  would  make  for 
economy  and  efllciency.  The  mills 
are  four  stories,  440x78  feet,  of 
modern  mill  construction.  The 
equipment  is  up-to-date  and  con- 
sists of  40,096  spindles  and  1,000 
looms  for  the  manufacture  of  72x 
72  4.25-yard  sheetings  and  print 
cloths.  About  700  operatives  are 
employed  in  the  mills  and  the  pleas- 
ant environment  and  comfortable 
working  conditions  are  reflected  in 
their  bright,  fresh  coloring,  inter- 
ested expressions,  strong  bodies  and 
pleasant  smiles.  Many  of  these 
operatives  have  been  with  the  mills 


INAIAN  MILLS,  IMIAX,  S.  €. 

since  they  first  started  operating  management  realizes  that  education 
and  are  very  skillful  in  their  work,  is  the  factor  that  will  solve  most 
They  are  a  splendid  class  of  help,  problems.  They  not  only  ui'ge  the 
very  loyal  to  the  mills.  education  of  the  children  but  have 
The  population  of  the  village  is  established  night,  schools  for  adults, 
approximately  1,800  inhabitants.  The  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  during 
management  has  given  a  great  deal  the  years  of  youthfulness  the  mind 
of  care  and  thought  to  the  plan-  is  in  a  most  plastic  state  and  the 
ning  and  developing  of  their  village,  hope  of  the  country  lies  in  the 
The  streets  are  graded  and  well  training  of  its  children.  i\o  factor 
cared  for,  sidewalks  improved,  has  done  more  for  the  uplift  of  the 
shade  trees  planted  throughout  the  poorer  class  of  citizens  of  the  South 
village,  and  the  people  are  encour-  than  has  the  numerous  textile 
aged  to  keep  their  premises  neat.  jilants  that  flourish  within  its  con- 
Two  hundred  and  sixty-one  com-  tines.  At  Inman  Mills  it  has  not 
fortable  houses  have  been  built  by  been  necessary  for  the  management 
the  management.  The  houses  vary  to  build  schools  for  the  children  of 
in  size  from  three  to  seven  rooms  the  operatives  have  all  privileges  of 
and  are  of  cottage  and  bungalow  the  graded  schools  of  the  town, 
type.  They  are  not  only  comfort-  However,  the  Inman  Mills  are  the 
able  and  home-like  with  their  nu-  largest  taxpayers  in  the  town  and 
merous  built  in  cabinets,  closets,  have  a  fine  influence  in  the  direc- 
electric  lights,  porches,  etc.,  but  are  tion  of  the  schools, 
very  attractive  in  design  and  color  The  religious  life  of  the  mill  vil- 
of  painting.  Each  house  has  ample  jage  is  taken  care  of  by  a  pleasing 
space  for  garden  and  flowers  and  church  which  has  been  erected  for 
many  fine  vegetables  and  beautiful  the  use  of  the  people.  Several  de- 
flowers are  raised  by  the  mill  fami-  nominations  hold  services  in  this 
lies.  Such  work  is  encouraged  by  building,  and  there  is  an  excellent 
the  management  by  free  distribu-  union  Sunday  Scliool. 
tion  of  seeds  and  the  offering  of  a  library  in  the  village  is  a  source 
substantial  prizes  for  the  best  spec- 
imens in  each  line. 


of  pleasure  and  information  for  the 

people.    Several  clubs  organized  for 

There   is   a    splendid    program   of  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  community 

are  under   the   dii'ection  of  comp(!- 


welfare  work  at  the  mills  under  the 
direction   of  a   li'aiiicd  worker.    Tlu 


tent  leaders  and  have  proven  of 
great  benefit  in  the  holding  of  the 
interest  of  the  youth  of  the  village. 
Much  good  is  done  by  these  clubs  in 
training  the  minds  of  the  young 
people  and  developing  them  along 
lines  of  improvement  and  social  ad- 
vancement. A  Boy  Scout  Troop  is 
perhaps  the  finest  of  these  organi- 
zations. It  takes  the  boys  just  at 
an  age  when  they  are  hardest  to 
control  and  interests  and  teaches 
them  to  be  manly  and  courageous 
in  their  dealings  with  others. 

Sports  are  encouraged  and  foster- 
ed in  the  village.  A  splendid  base- 
ball team  is  the  pride  of  the  com- 
munity. Basket  ball  is  also  quite 
popular.  There  is  a  well  equipped 
playground  for  the  children,  where 
they  romp  and  play  and  grow  vig- 
orous and  strong.  A  pretty  park  for 
the  older  people  afl'ords  a  pleasant 
place  foi'  spending  leisui'e  hours. 

The  iiiaiiagcment  appreciates  the 
high  class  help  in  their  mills  and  no 
other  kind  is  employed.  There  is 
very  little  turnover  of  labor.  Good 
wages,  excellent  working  and  living 
condtiions,  together  with  free  house 
rent,  free  insurance  after  a  resi- 
dence of  three  months,  and  many 
other  splendid  advantages  offered  at 
llie  mills  make  the  people  contented 
and  happy. 


I 
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Oakland  Cotton   Mills 


OAKLAND  COTTON  MILLS,  NEWBERRY,  S.  C. 


The  Oiiklnnd  Col  Ion  Mills  are  lo- 
cated about  a  mile  and  a  quarter 
North  of  Newberry,  S.  G.  a  progi'es- 
sive  industrial  town  with  good  cli- 
mate, pure  water,  and  excellent 
shipping  facilities,  all  of  which  have 
to  be  considered  in  placing  any 
industry.  The  Oakland  Cotton  Mills 
have  a  veiy  beautiful  site  being 
suited  on  a  well  drained  eminence 
which  overlooks  the  city.  The  prop- 
erty used  to  be  known  as  the  old 
Fair  homestead  where  fine  ladies 
and  gentlemen  extended  true  South- 
ern hospitality  to  those  who  were 
fortunate  enough  to  be  included 
among  their  guest  or  who  came  as 
a  passing  stranger  wilhing  their 
gates.  The  place  was  noted  for  its 
avenues  of  fine  forest  oaks  as  well 
as  its  hospitaliy.  It  is  because  of 
these  fine  oaks  that  the  mills  have 
the   name  of  Oakland  Cotton   Mills. 

It  seems  to  the  visitor  at  the  Oak- 
land Cotton  Mills  that  both  employ- 
er and  employees  have  somehow 
caught  the  fleeting  spii'it  of  the 
old  owners  of  the  Fair  homestead 
and  are  still  dispensing  that  coui- 
teous  hospitality  to  all  who  chance 
to  come  into  the  community.  The 
employers,  true  Southern  gentlemen 
that  they  are,  seek  in  every  way 
posible  to  make  working  and  living 
conditions  in  their  mills  and  vil- 
lage as  healthy  and  pleasant  as  they 
can  for  their  operatives.  They  real- 
ize what  an  impoi'tant  faclor  a  heal- 
thy, contented  operative  is  in  llie 
success  of  any  business.  Always 
they  ai'e  interested  in  liieir  hell) 
and  are  jilanning  big  things  for  llieir 
benefit  ami  advancement. 

A  sindy  of  tlic  faces  of  the  opera- 
fives  in  I  he  Oakland  Mills  will  con- 
vince file  most  skeptical  i\\  Ikiw  well 
file  ni  inageineni  is  succriMling  in 
flieir  wnrk  alonj;  lliis  line.  The 
briglil  eyes,  rosy  cnldrinf;  and  iii- 
frlligcnl  e\[)ressi(ins  all  show  llial 
they  are  happy  and  contented  at 
their  work,  'f'here  is  a  very  loyal 
spirit  of  pride  manifested  in  fheir 
woi'k.  A  number  of  employees  have 
been  with  the  mills  since  they  fiist 
started  operation  and  a  larger  num- 


ber who  have  been  with  the  mills 
for  the  lasl  Icii  iw  Iwelve  years. 
They  feel  an  individual  responsibili- 
ty for  the  succes  of  the  mills.  Most 
the  operatives  ai'e  descended  from 
good  old  Scotch  Irish  families,  pure 
bred  Americans,  loyal  English  speak- 
ing citizens  of  the  United  States. 
This  statement  in  itself  is  sufficient 
to  make  one  understand  why  the 
Oakland  Cotton  Mills  are  so  suc- 
cessful. There  is  an  inherent  sym- 
l)athy  existing  between  the  man- 
agement and  opei'atives  because 
they  are  all  natives  of  the  same  soil 
and  speak  the  same  tongue.  Here 
they  undei'stand  each  other  and  all 
work  together  for  the  common  in- 
terest. 

The  executives  of  the  Oakland 
Cotton  Mills  are:  W.  H.  Hunt,  presi- 
dent and  treasurer;  J.  M.  Kinard, 
vice-president;  F.  N.  Martin,  secre- 
tary; T.  J.  Digby,  superintendent. 
Col.  Walter  H.  Hunt,  president  of 
the  Oakland  Cotton  Mills  has  long 
been  one  of  Newberi'y's  most  promi- 
nent and  progresive  citizens.  He  is 
known  throughout  the  entire  state 
not  only  for  his  fine  business  ability 
but  as  a  devout  Christian  gentle- 
man, having  for  several  years  been 
liresident  of  the  State  Baptist  Con- 
vention. Col.  Hunt  has  associated 
with  him  gentleman  of  as  thorough- 
ly democratic  ideas  as  himself  and 
I  here  is  a  fine  co-operation  in  the 
nnnagement  of  the  mills.  These 
e-xecutives  believe  in  the  literal  ap- 
plication of  the  golden  rule  in  their 
dealings    with    their    fellowmen. 

The  mills  have  a  caiiital  stock 
nf  $500,000.00. 

The  main  mill  building  is  of  brick 
four  stories,  216  feet  by  135  feet 
wifh  brick  boiler  house  and  brick 
wai'ehonse  detached.  The  plant, 
buildings  and  machinery  were  erecf- 
cil  Willi  a  view  to  economical  opera- 
Mnn,  la  Ik  II',  time  saving,  modei'n 
sanifution  and  safety.  In  all  these 
I  espects  the  Oakland  mills  are  mod- 
el. The  equipment  consists  of  26,- 
.'i'i2  spindles  and  600  looms  all  of 
which  are  driven  by  hydro-clectric- 
ily.    The  products  of  the  mills  arc 


print  cloth  and  sheetings.  There 
are  300  operatives  employed  in  the 
mills.  The  mills  consume  4,000  bales 
of  cotton  annually  and  use  consid- 
erable local  cotton  from  farms  in 
the  vicinity  of  Newberry  and  re-in- 
forces  the  market  to  that  extent. 

The  mill  village  is  very  attractive 
with  its  beautiful  shade  trees,  flow- 
ers and  grass.  The  location  is  most 
pleasing  and  a  great  deal  has  been 
done  to  enhance  the  natural  beauty 
of  the  spot.  Nice  wide  streets  and 
good  pavements  are  another  feature 
of  note.  Seventy  five  cottages  of 
modern  architecture  have  been  built 
for  the  use  of  the  mill  people.  These 
are  three,  four  and  five  room  frame 
one  story  houses  and  six  and  seven 
Toom  two  story  houses,  all  painted 
inside  and  out,  plastered  walls, 
closets  porches,  electric  lights, 
Kaustine  System  of  sewerage  in 
some  of  the  homes,  the  others  ai'e 
being  fitted  with  water  works,  water 
sewerage,  and  this  type  of  sewerage 
will  soon  be  installed  all  over  the 
village.  Each  house  has  ample  space 
for  gardens  and  front  yard. 

The  management  encourage  the 
people  to  raise  their  own  fresh  veg- 
etables and  to  beautify  their  premi- 
ses by  planting  flowers,  vines  and 
trees.  The  result  is  most  satisfac- 
tory. 

A  handsome  two  stor'y  school 
house  was  built  in  1919-20  by  the 
mills  for  the  use  of  the  some  sixty 
children  of  the  vilage.  Three  teach- 
ers are  employed  whose  salaries  are 
paid  conjointly  by  the  mills  and  city. 
From  this  school  the  children  who 
want  a  higher  education  go  to  the 
High  schools  of  Newberry,  frequent- 
ly this  is  the  case  and  they  make 
a  creditable  record  in  their  classes. 
There  is  also  a  night  school  which 
has  an  attendance  of  about  fifteen. 

There  is  a  nice  library  in  the 
school  building  wiiich  is  open  to 
the  public.  The  mills  have  built 
a  nice  comfortable  church  for  the 
use  of  any  denomination,  both  Bap- 
list  and  Methodists  have  services 
in  the  building.  There  is  only  one 
Sunday    school,    a   very    live   union 


organization  with  a  large  attendance. 
The  people  are  of  a  naturally  de- 
vout nature  and  take  a  great  deal 
of  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the 
church. 

The  mill  village  has  every  advan- 
tage of  community  life  in  the  way 
of  social  affairs,  entertainments,  in- 
tellectual advancement,  cheap  living 
expenses  including  cheap  fuel,  and 
besides  all  this  they  are  close  enough 
to  Newberry  to  enjoy  all  the  advan- 
tages of  that  city. 

Every  part  of  the  mills  and  vil- 
lage is  kept  in  a  sanitary  manner. 
A  man  is  employed  for  the  purpose 
of  looking  after  the  rubbish  and 
trash  that  is  liable  to  be  dropped 
in  the  community.  The  people  are 
taught  the  laws  of  hygiene  and  keep 
their  premises  clean  and  sanitary. 
The  health  of  the  community  is  ex- 
cellent. 

There  are  playgrounds  for  the 
children  which  are  equipped  with 
play  apparatus  for  their  amusement 
and  pleasure,  thus  keeping  them  out 
in  the  open  air  and  helping  them 
gi'ow  strong  and  rugged.  A  splendid 
base  ball  park  is  the  scene  of  many 
hotly  contested  games.  The  mills 
have  a  fine  baseball  team  equipped 
by  company  and  part  of  their  ex- 
penses paid  by  the  mills.  This  team 
has  a  most  enthusiastic  following 
and  is  the  pride  of  the  village. 

Another  interesting  feature  of  the 
community  is  the  concert  band  com- 
posed of  mill  operatives.  The  man- 
agement has  not  only  bought  uni- 
forms for  this  band  but  has  bought 
the  best  kind  of  instruments  for 
them.  This  band  is  a  hobby  of  Col. 
Hunt's  and  it  is  his  delight  to  en- 
courage them. 

There  are  many  other  attractions 
offered  the  operative  who  comes  to 
the  Oakland  Cotton  Mills  besides 
those  mentioned  above.  A  very 
friendly  welcome  is  extended  those 
v\ho  come  into  the  village.  The  peo- 
ple are  always  ready  to  help  stran- 
gers, provided  they  are  of  the  right 
class.  A  high  standard  of  morality 
is  maintained  both  in  the  mills  and 
the  village. 
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Greenville  Cotton  Mills,  Inc. 


GREEWILLE  COITOX  AlILLS,  INC.,  GREENVILLE,  N.  C. 


The  Gi'eeiiville  (Jnttuti  Mills,  Inc. 
were  foundeil  in  1914  by  W.  H. 
Norris  and  associales,  at  Greenville, 
N.  C.  They  have  been  under  (he 
same  management  since  their  or- 
ganization. The  officers  are:  J.  G. 
Moye,  president;  R.  R.  Cotton,  vice- 
president;  R.  Williams,  secretaiy; 
E.  B.  Higgs,  tr'casurei-;  J.  0.  Brown, 
superintendent  and  W.  H.  Norris, 
manager. 

The  capilal  stock  is  $250,000.00. 
The  one  st<iiy  br-ick  mill  building 
is  of  mndcrn  mill  construction 
thoroughly  up-to-date  in  the  matter 
of  lighting  and  ventilating  and  other 
facilities  that  make  for  the  liealth 
and  comfort  of  the  operatives.  The 
equipment  is  of  modern  type  best 
adapted  for  giving  most  efficient  re- 
sults in  the  manufactured  product. 
There  ai'e  10.650  spindles  which  are 


engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  high  existing      between    enii)loyers      and 

grade  knitting  yarns.  employee.     In  many   instances   they 

About  140  operatives  ai'e  employ-  wer<'  known  to  each  other  long  bc- 

ed    in    these    mills.     Most    of    them  fore   the   mills   were   stai'ted.     Each 

with    their    families,    live    in    the  feels  an   interest  in   the   other   and 

pretty  mill  village  which  has  a  pop-  work    together    for    mutual    benefit. 

Illation    of    approximately    300    in-  The  operatives  appreciate   that   the 


habitants.     The  help  in  the  Green-   management     has    the    we 


if 


ville   Cotton   Mills   are   as   a    rule   a    themselves     and   their  children     at 


high  class     of     operatives,     intelli- 
gent,     industi'ious    and      sober.     In 


heai't  and  they  feel   that   no  matter 
what    may    come    u(i,    or    what   ad- 


most  instances  they  have  come  fi'om  vice  oi'  assistance  they  may  need, 
the  suri'ounding  countiy,  and  ai'e  they  will  always  find  a  waiin  syni- 
|)iii'e  Amei'ican  stock.  Upon  coming  [)a(hy  and  a  friendly  hand, 
to  the  mills  (hey  met  with  a  friend-  The  (ireeiuille  Mill  villag(!  is  al- 
ly consid(M'ation  on  the  pai't  of  the  jractively  located  on  a  w.'Il  drained 
management  and  hi'ads  ni  the  de-  eminence  and  nmch  has  been  done 
Iiartments.  They  were  patiently  in-  by  ||,p  management  in  the  wav  of 
structed  m  the  work  required  of  enhancing  the  natural  attr-aclive- 
them  and  bemg  intelligent  and  „,,^s.  ^h^de  trees  have  been  plant- 
quick,  it  did  iK.t  lake  them  long  ,.,1^  streets  and  sidewalks  put  into 
(0  become  skilled  operatives.  condition.  Forty  seven  cottages  of 
Thei'e   is   a    V(My   friendly   feeling  mod(M'n    mill    village    type    provides 

homes  Coi'  the  operatives.  Th(>s(^  are 
all      at  I  laclively    painled    and      ai'e 


equippe(l  wilh  such  modern  con- 
veniences as  waler,  sewerage  and 
electric  lights.  They  contain  from 
three  to  six  rooms  so  that  each 
family  may  find  a  home  suitable  for 
the  number  of  persons  in  i(. 

A  modern  school  building  has 
been  erected  by  the  mills  in  the 
village.  Some  60  to  70  pui)ils  attend. 
The  teacliers  are  paid  by  the  city 
as  the  school  is  under  (he  super- 
vision of  the  public  school  system 
of  Greenville,  the  mills  being  located 
within  its  limits.  From  this  school 
(he  pupils  from  the  mill  village  go 
riglil:  on  into  the  city  High  School 
and  are  able  to  hold  their  own,  in 
many  instances,  with  the  best.  The 
parenls  who  are  operatives  in  the 
Greenville  Mills  realize  eductaional 
ojioi'tunities  available  to  their  chil- 
dren ami,  being  ambitious  for  them, 
see  to  it  that  (hey  att(Mid  school 
cgularlv. 


SUPERINTENDENT'S  HO.^IE 


HO.^IE  OF  MANAGER  W.  H.  NORRIS. 
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Fairmont  Manufacturing  Company 


FAIRJIONT  AlWUFACrURlNG   COMPANY,  FAIRMONT,  S.  C. 


Tho  Fairmont  .Alanufacluring 
Company  was  founded  in  1908  at 
Fairmont,  S.  C,  a  few  miles  from 
Spartanburg.  Tlie  mills  have  a  cap- 
ital stock  of  $375,000  and  the  execu- 
tives are:  Elroy  Curtis,  of  New 
York,  president;  G.  W.  Grier,  vice- 
president  and  manager;  J.  E.  Ful- 
lagar,  secretary;  Frank  E.  Whit- 
man, New  York,  treasurer;  ]..  B. 
Gibson,  superintendent. 

The  two-story  buildings  arc  of 
modern  mill  construction.  It  has 
been  the  aim  of  the  management  to 
make  the  mills  as  healthful  and 
comfortable  as  possible,  as  well  as 
to  have  a  most  pleasant  environ- 
ment for  their  operatives.  The  en- 
tire plant  is  kept  spotlessly  clean 
and  sanitary.  The  soft  lighting  and 
fine  systems  of  ventilating  serve  to 
make  working  conditions  such  as 
gain  the  greatest  efficiency.  The 
equipment  consists  of  12,608  spin- 
dles and  328  looms  for  the  manu- 
facture of  narrow  print  cloths  and 
fancies.  Two  hundred  and  twelve 
operatives  are  employed  in  this 
splendid  textile  plant.  About  50  per 
cent  of  the  operatives  have  been 
with  the  mills  from  the  time  oper- 
ation was  started  and  they  feel  in  a 
lar'gc    measure    responsible   for    the 


reputation  of  the  goods  manufac- 
tured. 

The  management  has  taken  into 
consideration  the  important  part 
the  human  element  plays  in  the 
success  of  any  business  in  the  build- 
ing of  their  village.  They  have  been 
just  as  careful  in  the  planning  and 
development  of  living  conditions  as 
in  the  building  of  their  plant. 

Eighty-six  houses  have  been  built 
in  the  pretty  village,  which  has  a 
population  of  approximately  seven 
hundred  people.  These  houses  are 
of  the  modern  type  usually  found  in 
progressive  mill  communities.  The 
size  varies  from  three  to  six  rooms 
and  they  are  equipped  with  plenty 
of  built-in  cabinets,  closets,  porches, 
screens,  running  water  and  electric 
lights.  While  there  is  no  sewerage 
system,  each  house  has  sanitary 
foilels.  Each  house  has  ample 
ground  to  grow  plenty  of  fi'esh  veg- 
etables and  flowers  and  fruits. 
Shade  trees  have  been  planted 
where  there  was  not  already  a  nat- 
ural growth  of  fine  trees. 

Village  betterment  work  is  a  mat- 
ter of  vast  importance  to  Mr.  Grier 
and  with  the  assistance  and  co- 
operation of  Superintendent  Gibson 
he  is  doing  a  great  many  fine  things 
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for  the  advancement  of  his  people. 
Both  of  these  gentlemen  are  pos- 
sessed of  pleasing  personalities  and 
have  the  faculty  of  getting  very 
close  to  their  people  and  making 
them  understand  how  interested 
they  are  in  their  welfare.  Such  a 
fine  bond  of  sympathy  and  under- 
standing has  developed  between  the 
management  and  their  help  that 
there  is  never  a  question  of  any 
kind  that  cannot  be  adjusted  in  an 
amicable  manner  by  a  straightfor- 
ward discussion. 

Two  school  houses  have  been 
built  by  the  mills  in  the  village  for 
the  benefit  of  the  children  of  the 
community  and  there  is  also  a  night 
school  for  adults.  Education  is  con- 
sidered of  paramount  importance 
by  the  management.  They  have  not 
only  provided  an  excellent  graded 
school  for  the  older  ciiildi'en  but 
they  have  established  a  kindergar- 
ten for  the  training  and  develop- 
ment of  the  little  tots  at  a  very 
tender  age.  Unless  one  is  perfectly 
familiar  with  conditions  in  mill  vil- 
lages it  would  be  very  hard  indeed 
to  realize  the  wonderful  improve- 
ment that  is  gained  by  kindergarten 


work  among  the  little  children. 

Playgrounds  under  the  direction 
of  a  trained  worker  are  another 
great  factor  in  developing  the  chil- 
dren. The  playgrounds  at  the  Fair- 
mont Manufacturing  Company  are 
well  equipped  with  all  kinds  of  play 
apparatus  that  not  only  amuse  the 
children  but  cause  them  to  grow 
strong  and  rugged. 

Two  nice  churches,  Methodist  and 
Baptist,  have  been  built  in  the  vil- 
lage by  the  denominations  and  lib- 
eral assistance  of  the  mills.  Each 
has  a  good  Sunday  school  with  a 
large  attendance.  Mill  operatives 
are  naturally  devout  and  take  an 
active  part  in  religious  affairs. 

There  is  a  library  in  the  village 
that  is  quite  popular,  as  is  attested 
by  the  well  worn  volumes.  Besides 
the  fine  advantages  enumerated 
many  more  equally  as  attractive  are 
offered  the  operative  at  the  Fair- 
mont Manufacturing  Company. 
Ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  opera- 
tives are  insured.  At  least  20  per 
cent  are  saving  money.  Though  a 
mill  physician  is  employed,  the 
health  of  the  community  is  excel- 
lent. 
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SI.  PAUL'S  COnON  MILLS,  SI.  PAULS,  \.  C. 


The  first  cotlun  niilLs  to  be  es- 
tablished at  St.  Paul's  iV.  G.  were 
founded  in  1909.  The  mills  have 
been  under  the  same  management 
since  they  were  started.  J.  M.  But- 
ler, president;  L.  A.  McGechey, 
vice-president;  A.  R.  McEachern, 
secretary  and'  treasurer  and  man- 
ager; A.  L  McDonald,  superinten- 
dent; R.  H.  Coley,  assistant  secre- 
tary and  treasurer. 

A  feature  of  the  Saint  Paul's 
Mills  and  one  that  demonstrates  the 
kindly  interest  of  the  management 
is  the  providing  of  seats  for  women 
and  girls  who  work  in  the  winding 
loom.  Cold  drinking  water  has  been 
piped  all  over  the  entire  plant  into 
sanitary  drinking  fountains. 

The  operatives  are  intelligent 
people,  healthy  and  robust,  showing 
that  they  are  well  cared  for. 

The  Saint  Paul's  Cotton  Mills  have 
been  very  prosperous  since  the  first 
commenced  operations.  As  may  be 
seen  from  the  accompanying  pic- 
ture, the  mills  are  of  modern  mill 
construction,  with  a  great  deal  of 
ithonght  and  consiijeration  being 
thought  and  consideration  bemg 
tions  in  the  mills. 

Such  progressive  business  men  as 
are  at  the  head  of  the  Saint  Paul's 
Cotton  Mills  have  long  since  dis- 
covered what  a  big  factor  the  heal- 
thy, happy  opei'ative  is  in  the  suc- 
cess   of    any    business.    They    con- 


sider expenilihui's  foi'  the  improvo- 
nient  of  living  and  working  con- 
ditions, as  well  as  for  the  pleasure 
and  comfort  of  their  help  as  most 
necessary  and  important.  They  are 
always  interested  in  doing  some- 
Uiing  that  will  make  things  more 
ideasant   for   their   operatives. 

The  Saint  Paul's  Mills  have  a  capi- 
tal stock  of  $200,000.00.  The  equii)- 
ment  consists  of  19,200  spindles 
which  are  driven  by  electrici^'y. 
Three  hundred  operatives  are  em- 
ployed in  the  mills  and  the  products 
are  30-1  cone  yarn  and  single  and 
ply  tubes,  warps  and  skeins. 

The  management  has  built  a  beau- 
tiful little  village  on  an  eminence 
of  natural  beauty.  Splendid  native 
oaks  cast  a  cool  shade  over  the  vil- 
lage and  do  much  to  enhance  its 
beauty.  Well  cared  for  streets  and 
sidewalks  are  anfLher  ,att/ractive 
feature.  Ninety  pretty  frame  cot- 
tages of  the  bungalow  type,  e(iui|)- 
ped  with  electi'ic  lights,  sewerage, 
and  waterworks,  convenient  and 
comfortable  in  every  respect,  were 
built  for  the  mill  operatives. 

Service  work  is  carried  on  under 
(he  direction  of  a  trained  worker' 
has  received  splendid  co-operation 
from  (he  people  A  very  i)retty 
community  liouse  is  the  center'  foi' 
all  village  atfairs,  whether  social  oi' 
otherwise.  Here  entertainments  ai'e 
given,     lectures  ,   i)ublie     meetings, 


classes  in  domestic  science,  IMothei's' 
Club,  Gir'ls  Clubs,  Women's  Home 
Making  Club,  and  many  others,  hold 
their  meetings.  Tiic  management 
is  d(>lighted  with  the  r'lvsulls  of  this 
work.  They  believe  in  giving  every- 
body a  chance  and  help  them  all 
Ihey  can.  A  Gir'ls'  Canning  Club  is 
of  special  inler'est  because  of  the 
lai'ge  quantities  of  fr'uif  and  vege- 
tables they  put  up  for  winter  con- 
sum{)tion.  Prizes  are  offei'ed  by  the 
management  for"  the  best  keijt  pr'em- 
ises,  the  finest  vegetables  and  the 
prettiest  flower-s.  All  these  things 
Irave  a  tendency  to  instill  a  civic 
jtride  in  the  i)eople  and  cr'eale  a 
greater  interest  in  better'  home- 
making. 

The  large,  handsome  $15,000.00 
brick  school  building  built  for  the 
use  of  the  children  of  the  vilage, 
is  a  credit  to  any  town.  This  beau- 
tiful building  is  fully  equipped  with 
everything  up-to-date.  About  165 
children  are  in  regular  attendance. 
This  building  has  a  large  auditor'ium 
fitted  with  stage,  electric  lights, 
comfor'lable  seats  arid  piano. 

Sports  are  encour'aged.  Baseball, 
and  basket  ball  are  the  most  popu- 
lar'. .\  brass  band  composed  of- 
opci-alives  from  I  he  iirills  is  a  source 
ot  rrruch   pleasuic   lo   I  Ire  people. 

Many  of  the  operal  ives  have  beerr 
with  the  mills  since  they  were  or- 
ganized,   are    perfectly    happy    and 


would  rrof  feel  like  calling  any  other' 
place  home.  They  appr'eciate  the 
interest  of  tlie  management  in  their 
affair's  arrd  rrr'iriifi'Sl  it  in  their  loyal 
Iifide  in  lire  mills  and  llieir  work. 

Tire  SI.  Pnrrl's  CoMnrr  Mills  ar'(^ 
doing  a  greal  good  in  lire  uplifling 
of  the  poor-er'  class  of  illiler'ate  peo- 
ple in  their  county,  making  better 
men  and  women  of  (hem,  as  well  as 
giving  employnrcnt  a(  good  wages. 
The  play  ground  is  a  source  of 
great  pleasure  and  very  beneficial 
exercise  for  the  children  with  its 
many  devices  for  their  amusement. 

There  are  pleasant  places  of  wor- 
ship in  the  mills  provided  by  the 
nice  churches  that  the  management 
has  built.  There  are  good  Sunday 
Schools  and  the  mill  people  are 
greatly  interested  in  all  church  af- 
fairs. These  people,  arc  as  a  rule 
very  devout  and  church  work  and 
church  socials  play  a  ver'y  important 
part   in   their   lives. 

There  is  no  friction  whatever  be- 
tween the  executives  and  employees 
a  I  the  St.  Paul's  Mills.  They  work  in 
perfect  harmony,  each  feeling  a 
personal  interest  in  the  other  and 
all  wor'king  together  for  a  common 
cause. 

The  rrrariagemeiit  and  the  opera- 
Irvcs  of  the  St.  Paul's  Cotton  Mills 
lake  a  pr'ide  irr  lire  high  quality  of 
lire  yar'iis   llrcy   pr'oduce. 
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Red  Springs  Cotton  Mills 


EAST  END  AND  NORTH  SIDE  OF  RED  SPRINGS  COTTON  :\IILLS,  RED  SPRINGS,  N.  (J. 


In  the  bfaulilul  lillli!  old  town 
of  Red  Springs,  N.  C,  there  is  lo- 
cated a  great  manufacturing  plant 
that  gives  employment  io  about  two 
hundred  and  twenty  five  people. 
This  cotton  factory  was  built  in  1917 
by  fine  business  men  of  progressive 
ideas,  big  hearted  men  who  love 
their  fellow  man  and  are  in  the 
habit  of  practicing  the  Golden  Rule 
in  their  business  relations  as  well 
as  among  their  friends. 

A.  R.  McEachern  of  St.  Pauls, 
N.  C.  is  president  of  the  organiza- 
tion; H.  Grantham,  vice-president; 
J.  M.  Butler,  secretary  and  treasurer 
and  J.  A.  Coley  is  assistant.  I.  S. 
McManus  is  the  superintendent.  The 
capital  stock  of  I  he  comj)any  is 
.1;400,000.00. 

The  long  one  slory  red  brick 
building  is  of  modern  mill  construc- 
tion with  the  most  api)roved  de- 
vices for  lighting,  heating  and  ven- 
tilating. The  equipment  is  new  and 
up-to-dalc  being  of  the  type  best 
suited  foi'  (he,  most  efficient  pro- 
duction of  Ihc  yai'ns  and  fancy 
sliir'lings  which  the  mills  manufac- 


ture. Thei'c  are  7,000  s[t indies  and 
160  looms. 

Woi'king  conditions  in  the  Red 
Spring  Cotton  Mills  are  all  that  can 
be  desired.  The  McEacherns  are 
noted  for  making  this  as  comfort- 
able and  pleasant  for  their  opera- 
fives  as  possible.  Mr.  Coley  and 
Mr.  McManus  are  in  active  charge 
of  the  mills  and  firmly  believe  that 
the  better  they  treat  flieir  help  the 
better  results  they  will  gel  in  ])T'0- 
(luctioii. 

The  mill  village  has  a  population 
of  500  inhabilaiits.  The  manage- 
ment has  buill  08  homes  for  their 
mill  families  and  will  build  more 
shortly.  These  homes  are  of  the 
bungalow  type,  usually  of  from 
three  to  six  rooms.  They  are  at- 
tractive in  appearance,  conveni(Mit- 
ly  ai'ranged,  and  electrically  liglil- 
(•i\.  Sanitary  closets  have  been  in- 
stalled and  a  sti'ici  observance  of 
sanitary   rules   are   I'equired. 

Each  cottage  has  a  genei'ous  |)lol. 
of  ground  where  vegetables  may  be 
raised.  Nice  fi'ont  yards  with  bright 
llowers  and  plants  enhance  the 
beauty   of   the   village.     The   streets 


and   ijavemenfs   are   in   good   repair  d(>nominations    are    free    to    use    it 

and  plenty  of  shade  trees  add  to  the  as     it  is  maintained  by  the     mills, 

appearance   of   the    con:7i:iunity.  There     is    a    good    Union     Sunday 

The  operatives  are  encouraged  to  School    where    the    youngsters    are 

plant  flowers,  vegetables  and  fruits  trained    in   the   ways  of   righteous- 

and    as   an    incentive    the    manage-  ness. 


ment  offer  prizes  for  the  best  gar- 
dens and  the  most  attractive  premi- 
ses. 

Education  regai'ded  as  very  im- 
portant by  the  management  and  in 
order  that  the  children  of  the  mill 
village  may  have  advantages  for  an 
education  far  superior  Io  what  their 
parents  had,  has  built  a  nice  frame 
schoolhouse  where  iwo  teachers 
are  employed  whose  salaries  are 
paid  by  the  county  supplemented 
by  funds  from  the  mills.  About  75 
children  attend  regularly.  The 
children  of  the  mill  operatives  are 
I  he  average  of  those  to  be  found  in 
families  of  Ihe  ordinai'y  citizens. 
Those  who  are  ambitious  go  from 
Ihe  \illage  school  into  higher 
schools  of  Red  Springs  where  thei'C 
are   excellent    educational   facilities. 

A  neat  comfortable  church  has 
been  erected  in  the  community  for 
the  use  of  the  people.    Any  and  all 


The  Red  Springs  Cotton  Mills  have 
done  a  great  deal  for  their  people 
in  many  ways.  The  children  have 
a  very  pretty  playground  equipped 
with  various  kinds  of  devices  for 
their  amusement,  and  there  is  a 
jiai'k  for  the  grownups  as  well. 
Sports  are  encouraged,  iDaseball  and 
basket  ball   are   the  most  popular. 

A  great  many  of  the  women  na- 
tives of  the  surrounding  country, 
descended  from  sturdy  Scotch  an- 
cestors, and  of  pure  Anglo-Saxon 
blood.  They  have  come  in  fr'om  the 
mountain  and  farms,  attracted  by 
Ihe  good  wages  paid  in  the  cotton 
mills,  the  nice  comfortable  homes 
;,nii  Ihe  good  woi'king  conditions  in 
Ihe  mills.  Hours  are  not  as  long  as 
I  hey  worked  before  coming  into  the 
mill  community  and  they  have  nev- 
er had  so  much  I'cady  cash  in  their 
lives  . 
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Ernaldson  Cotton  Mill  Company 


ERNALDSON  COTTON  ]\IILLS,  ST.  PAUL,  N.  C. 


The  Ernaldson  Cotton  Mill  com- 
pany was  established  1917  by  A.  R. 
McEachern  and  W.  D.  Johnson  and 
these  gentlemen  have  been  untiring 
in  their  efforts  to  make  the  mills  a 
success.  Located  at  the  pretty  little 
town  of  St.  Paul's,  North  Carolina, 
they  have  many  natural  advantages 
in  fine  climate,  pure  water  supply, 
good  shipping  facilities. 

In  1920  the  entire  plant  was  re- 
modeled and  enlarged.  Today  all 
that  is  best  and  most  approved  in 
the  way  of  equipment  and  buildings 
are  included  in  this  plant.  The 
buildings  are  of  reinforced  concrete 
and  brick  with  a  wooden  cotton 
warehouse.  The  equipment  con- 
consists  of  8,000  spindles  and  30 
Wildman  Ribber  knitting  machines. 
The  products  are  hosiery  yarns,  30's, 
and  tubings.  One  hundred  and  seven- 
ty five  operatives  are  employed. 
They  are  healthy,  happy,  people, 
receiving  good  wages,  living  in  com- 
fortable homes,  working  in  pleasant 
environments. 

The  officers  of  the  Ernaldson  Cot- 
ton Mill  Company  are:  R.  R.  Mc- 
Eachern, president;  W.  D.  Johnson, 
vice-president,  treasurer  and  man- 
ager; T.  K.  Cobb,  secretary;  J.  F. 
Lockey,      superintendent.    A      finer 


gi'oup  of  executives  would  be  hard 
to  find  anywhere.  They  are  pos- 
sessed of  business  ability,  energy 
and  ambition  for  the  succcess  of 
their  plant.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the 
mills  have  been  so  successful  since 
they  were  founded. 

The  mill  village  is  nicely  located 
on  a  well  drained  site.  Forty  two 
houses,  of  the  bungalow  type,  vary- 
ing as  to  size  and  color  painted, 
have  been  provided  for  the  use  of 
the  operatives  and  their  families. 
These  homes  are  very  attractive 
both  as  to  appearance  and  arrange- 
ment. They  are  modern  in  archi- 
tecture, electric  lighted,  have  an 
abundance  of  pui'C  water  convenient, 
and  sanitary  toilets.  Each  cottage 
has  ample  space  for  a  good  garden. 
There  is  also  plenty  of  room  for 
the  cultivation  of  fiowers.  An  evi- 
dence of  the  appreciation  of  these 
comfortable  homes  is  the  interest 
manifested  by  the  mill  people  in 
keeping  them  neat  and  clean  and 
in  enhancing  their  attractiveness 
with  many  bright  lloweT'S  and  vines. 

The  management  is  very  much 
interested  in  the  advancement  and 
uplift  of  their  peopl(>.  They  do 
many  very  fine  things  for  their 
benetit,  as  well  as  for  their  enter- 


tainment and  pleasure.  No  move- 
ment is  ever  put  on  foot  for  the 
betterment  of  the  community,  or  the 
pleasure  of  the  people  that  does 
not  meet  with  the  hearty  endorse- 
ment of  the  management  and  their 
liberal  assistance. 

It  has  not  been  necessary  for  the! 
mills  to  build  schools  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  children  of  the  com- 
munity because  they  have  free  ac- 
cess to  the  fine  graded  schools  of  St. 
Paul's.  There  is  a  regular  atten- 
dance from  the  village  and  the 
children  show  an  equal  intelligence 
and  aptness  as  do  those  children 
from  homes  of  the  average  class 
citizens  of  the  town. 

The  people  worship  in  the  town 
churches,  wherever  they  choose. 
However  the  management  has  built 
a  Union  Chapel  in  the  village  for  the 
use  of  any  denomination.  This 
building  is  also  used  as  a  central 
meeting  place  for  all  soi'ts  of  clubs, 
public  meetings,  village  entertain- 
ments and  lectures. 

Sports  and  athletics  ai'c  eneoui- 
aged  among  the  people.  Baseball  is 
quite  popular  and  there  is  an  ex- 
cellent team  composed  of  opera- 
tive's of  the  mills. 


Several  families  have  been  with 
the  mills  since  they  first  started 
that  is  with  the  old  mill.  There  are 
no  labor  troubles  whatever.  They 
are  perfectly  satisfied.  About  25 
percent  of  them  are  saving  money 
and  the  longer  they  stay  with  the 
mills  the  more  they  will  learn  of 
thrift  as  it  is  the  policy  of  the  man- 
agement to  encourage  savings  ac- 
counts   among   the   people. 

There  is  little  changing  at  these 
mills  and  many  of  the  operatives 
have  been  with  the  company  for 
years.  They  are  well  treated  and 
appreciate  it,  and  it  is  good  working 
conditions  and  good  living  conditions 
with  employers  who  appreciate  the 
welfare  of  their  operatives. 

The  old  idea  that  mill  operatives 
were  to  be  set  aside  in  a  class  to 
themselves  has  given  away  to  a  rec- 
(ignilion  that  they  are  in  no  way 
(lilfereni    IVdiii   uliiei'   people. 

There  is  in  every  soul  something 
that  seeks  an  outlet  in  religious 
worship.  This  is  especially  true  of 
the  collon  mill  people.  They  have 
a  simple  faith  in  God  and  the  Bi- 
i)le.  They  read  the  Bible,  believe 
its  teachings  and  li'v  in  live,  by  its 
precepts  and  train  their  children 
accordingly. 
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Pinkney,  Rankin,  Ridge  Group 


THE     RIDCE     N/1IUI_S.     INC. 

c;/<i.s-roMi A  .NORTH  c/voouiw 


TIk"  Piiikiicy,  Rankin,  llidge 
Group  of  Mills  was  cslablislied  in 
1916  by  R.  Grady  Rankin  &  Bros. 

The  mills  composing  the  group 
are  as  follows: 

The  Pinkney  Mills,  Inc.,  with  cap- 
ital stock  of  $475,000  and  10,000 
spindles  on  combed  yarns  50's  to 
70's.  R.  Grady  Rankin,  president; 
Henry  Rankin,  vice-president;  L.  S. 
Rankin,  secretary,  and  H.  M.  Chil- 
ders,  superintendenl. 

The  Rankin  Mills,  Inc.,  willi  .$250,- 
000  capital  stock  and  6,000  spindles 
on  36's  and  40's  combed  hosiery 
yarns.  Henry  Rankin  is  president, 
R.  Grady  Rankin  is  vice-president, 
L.  S.  Rankin,  secretary,  and  W.  A. 
Marley,  superintendent. 

Ridge  Mills,  Inc.,  with  capital 
stock  of  $550,000  and  10,000  spindles 
on  combed  yarns  70's  to  lOO's.  R. 
Grady  Rankin  is  president,  Henry 
Rankin,  vice-president,  L.  S.  Ran- 
kin, secretary,  and  T.  P.  M(H'ris,  su- 
perintendent. 

All  of  these  mills  have,  for  their 
employees,     modern     bungalows 


equipi)('d  wilb   running  water,  sew-      There  are  ten  teachers  employed  cation    the    mills    supplement    the 
erage  and  electric  lights.  in   the   school.     In   order   to   secure  amount  paid  by  the  county  towards 

There  is  a  ten-room  brick  graded  high    grade    teachers    and    thereby  the  support  of  this  school. 


school   which   was   financed   by   the  give  the  children  of  their  employ- 
mills,  ees  the  best  opportunities  for  edu- 


SPINMNG  ROO^l  OF  RANKIN  VIILLS 


There  are  three  churches,  Pres- 
byterian, Baptist  and  Methodist. 
They  are  supported  by  tlieir  con- 
gregations but  whenever  a  church 
finds  itself  shoi't  of  funds  lli«>  mills 
come  to  their  rescue. 

Welfare  work  among  the  mill 
operatives  is  looked  after  by  the 
church  organizations  with  the 
knowledge  that  in  cases  of  suffering 
and  distress  they  can  call  upon  the 
mills  for  help. 

(rrady  Rankin  and  his  brothers, 
while  still  young  in  years,  have 
established  reputations  as  progres- 
sive cotton  mamifaclui'ers  and  they 
have  been  successful. 

With  new  and  up-to-date  mills 
and  an  ext(M\sive  knowledge  of  cot- 
ton manufacturing  they  have  pro- 
duced yarns  of  a  superior  quality 
and  the  product  of  the  Pinkney- 
Rankin-llidge  groui)  are  always  in 
demand. 


PINKNEY  MILLS,  INC.,  GASTONIA,  N.  C. 
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Ivanhoe  Manufacturing  Company 


IVWHOE  AIWUFACIIRING  COAIPANY,  SSIITHFIELD,  N.  C. 


The  Ivanhoe  M  inufactui-ing  Com- 
pany was  founded  in  1909  and  is 
located  in  the  little  town  of  Smith- 
field,  N.  C.  There  has  heen  no 
change  in  management  since  the 
mills  were  organized.  The  men  at 
the  head  of  the  business  are  pro- 
gressive, and  very  liberal  in  their 
dealings  with  their  help.  They  be- 
lieve in  the  "Golden  Rule"  and  are 
Just  as  energetic  in  their  efforts  for 
the  advancement  and  uplift  of  their 
operatives  as  they  are  zealous  in 
their  financial  affairs. 

The  officers  are:  B.  B.  Adams, 
president;  W.  H.  Austin,  vice-presi- 
dent; J.  J.  Broadhurst,  secretary; 
F.  K.  Broadhurst,  treasurer  and 
manager;  W.  J.  Gordon,  superin- 
tendent. The  Broadhursts  are  pi'ac- 
tical  business  men  with  a  wide  ex- 
perience in  textile  work  and  i)os- 
sessed  of  splendid  judgment.  They 
realize  that  the  human  element,  in 
any  business  is  a  most  important 
factor  and  understand  that  the  most 
efficient  operatives  are  those  people 
who  are  healthy,  happy  and  con- 
tented. The  Broadhursts  feel  that 
money  expended  in  making  living 
and  working  conditions  for  their 
help  the  very  best  possible  is  just 
as  legitimate  and  necessary  as 
that  expended  for  machinery  and 
raw  cotton.  They  have  a  splendid 
co-woi'ker  in  their  capable  superin- 
tendent.   Mr.  Gordon  has  a  fine  per- 


sonality and  is  a  good  mixer.  He 
gets  very  close  to  his  employees 
and  knows  just  how  to  encourage 
them  and  develop  them  into  fine 
upstanding  operatives,  skilled  and 
efficient. 

The  Ivanhoe  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany is  capitalized  at  $500,000.  The 
buildings  are  of  standard  mill  con- 
struction with  the  most  approved 
systems  for  ventilating,  heating  and 
humidifying.  Everything  is  kept  in 
spotless  condition.  Sanitary  drink- 
ing fountains  provide  pure  drinking 


water  throughout  the  mills.  The 
equipment  of  22,320  spindles  is 
operated  by  hydro-electric  power 
and  the  products  are  50,000  pounds 
of  hosiery  yarns,  16's  to  24's. 

One  hundred  ana  loriy-nve  oper- 
atives are  employed  in  the  Ivanhoe 
plant.  These  people  live,  with  their 
families,  in  the  pretty  little  village 
which  has  been  carefully  planned 
and  built  by  the  company.  The  vil- 
lage is  complete  in  itself  with  its 
stores,  schools,  churches,  places  of 
amusement,   etc.     The   streets  have 


Al  IHACIIVK   SIUKFI    Al    IXANHOE    MANUFACTURING    COMPANY 


heen  improved  and  the  sidewalks 
are  good,  shade  trees  planted  and 
the  natural  beauty  of  the  place  en- 
hanced. 

The  management  has  built  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  neat  cot- 
tages of  from  three  to  six  rooms 
each,  convenient  and  comfortable, 
nicely  painted  inside  and  out,  with 
plastered  walls,  plenty  of  closets, 
kitchen  sinks,  baths,  toilets  and 
lavatories,  complete  with  electric 
lights,  and  all  modern  city  conveni- 
ences. Each  cottage  has  a  good  plot 
of  ground  for  a  garden;  in  the  front 
yards  many  bright  flowei's  and 
vines  show  the  pride  the  village 
people  take  in  making  their  prem- 
ises attractive  and  home-like 

Welfare  work  under  the  dii'ection 
of  a  trained  worker  is  carried  on  in 
the  village.  A  wonderful  improve- 
ment has  been  noted  in  this  work 
and  the  management  is  most  enthu- 
siastic on  the  subject.  Various  clubs 
and  societies  have  been  organized 
among  the  people  for  their  advance- 
ment and  pleasure.  Two  of  the 
most  important  of  these  is  the  Girls' 
Canning  Club  and  the  Boy  Scout 
troop.  The  girls  are  being  trained 
in  domestic  science  arts  and  are  de- 
veloping into  home  makers  and 
housekeepers.  The  boys  are  trained 
to  be  courageous,  manly  young  men. 


VILLAGE  AND  STREEI    SCiCNES  Al    1HE  IVANHOE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
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Gaffney  Manufacturing  Company 


(iAFFNEY  MAMJFACTLUING  COAIPAW,  GAFFNEY,  S.  C. 


The  Gaffney  IManufacturiiig  Com- 
pany, of  Gaffney,  S.  C,  is  a  largo  and 
successful  manufactui'ing  establish- 
ment. The  company  is  capitalized 
a  I  $1,600,000  and  operates  a  cotton 
mill  of  80,512  spindles  and  1,868 
looms.  Their  output,  is  print  cloths 
and  they  pi'oduce  more  than  four 
million  pounds  annually.  Alfred 
Moore  is  president  and  tr'easurei'; 
W.  R.  Tanner,  secretary,  and  C.  L. 
Chandler,  superintendent. 

The  mill  was  built  in  1892,  the 
capital  stock  of  the  company  a(,  the 
time  being  $125,000.  The  ori8;in3^ 
plant  had  only  4,000  spindles  and 
100  looms.  In  1895  the  capital  stock 
was  increased  and  from  time  to  time 
the  equipment  was  added  to  until 
the  present  spindleage  was  reached. 

In  1905  Thomas  E.  Moore  became 
president  and  remained  in  this  posi- 
tion until  his  death  in  1912.  Alfred 
E.  i\Ioore  has  been  jtresident  since 
that  time.  Under  the  management 
of  Mr.  Moore  and  L.  G.  Potter,  the 
efficient  secretary,  the  company  is 
now  in  the  strongest  financial  con- 
dition and  is  meeting  with  a  great 
deal  of  success. 

The  Gaffney  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany was  among  the  first  to  build 
good  houses  for  their  employees  and 
provide  recreation  for  them.  A 
great  deal  of  attention  is  paid  to  the 
welfare  of  the  employees.  Every 
precaution  is  taken  lo  pi-event  dis- 
ease and  the  health  of  the  people  is 
excellent.  The  mills  have  taken  up 
the  work  of  having  the  children 
learn  how  to  keep  their  bodies 
healthy.  The  girls  are  also  taught 
cooking  and  sewing,  and  other  do- 
mestic arts. 

The  houses  arc  comfortable,  and 
attractive  and  are  repainted  and  re- 
modcleil  ti'iiin  (irH(>  to  lime.    Septic 


tanks  for  sewerage  disposal  are  in 
all  the  houses  and  everything  about 
the  village  is  kept  in  the  most  sani- 
tary condition.  The  management 
realizes  the  effect  of  clean  sur- 
roundings upon  the  health  of  their 
employees. 

Some  years  ago  the  employees  of 
the  Gaffney  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, in  co-operation  with  those  of 
the  Hamrick  and  Limestone  Mills, 
built  a  Baptist  church  which  cost 
$20,000,  this  figure  not  including  the 
price  of  the  land  on  which  the 
church  stands.  The  operatives  un- 
dertook this  work  themselves,  and 
the  church  is  one  of  the  handsomest 
in  the  State.  This  incident  serves 
to  give  an  insight  into  the  character 
of  the  people  who  work  at  this  mill. 

There  is  an  excellent  school  sys- 
tem in  Gaffney  and  the  mill  chil- 
dren are  privileged  to  attend.  The 
city  graded  school  has  a  handsome 
building  and  twelve  teachers.  The 
attendance  is  750,  most  of  whom  are 
children  from  the  cotton  mills  of 
Gaffney. 

The  living  conditions  of  the  peo- 
ple here  are  much  better  than  those 
of  the  tenant  farmer  class.  The 
employees  are  better  fed,  better 
housed  and  have  a  great  many  more 
advantages  than  the  people  in  the 
rural  districts.  The  mills  arc  mod- 
ern in  construction,  well  lighted  and 
ventilated  and  have  the  best  sani- 
tary conditions  that  can  be  provid- 
ed. The  death  rate  is  very  low, 
showing  that  the  work  is  light  and 
that  health  conditions  are  good. 
They  ai'c  happy  and  cheerful,  which 
is  the  best  proof  that  their  work  is 
not  burdensome  and  that  their  sur- 
roundings are  pleasant.  They  live 
within  the  corporate  limits  of  Gaff- 
ney    and     are     regarded     as     being 


among  the  town's  most  substantial 
and  progressive  citizens. 

Only  about  200  people  were  em- 
ployed when  the  Gaffney  Maimfac- 
turing  Company  was  first  built,  but 
today  the  employees  number  750, 
and  this  increase  is  typical  of  the 
growth  of  the  textile  industi'v  of  the 
South. 

The  Gaffney  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany was  one  of  the  first  mills  to 
show  an  interest  in  tin'  wlefare 
of  their  employee  ■.  Their  village 
is  composed  of  :i'-:^  well  built  and 
well  keitt  home:^.  While  not  elab- 
orate, they  are  comfortable  and  are 
far  better  than  the  houses  to  which 
those  who  came  from  the  mountains 
or  small  farms  had  been  accus- 
tomed. 

yVbout  ten  homes  are  owned  by 
employees  but  the  exceedingly  low- 
rent  charged  by  the  mill  makes 
most  of  the  employees  pi'cftM'  lo  live 
in  mill  cottages. 

The  mill  village  is  lighted  by  elec- 
tricity, has  cement  sidewalks  and  is 
under  the  protection  of  the  city 
police  department. 

It  is  estimated  that  about  60  per 
cent  of  the  employees  carry  life  in- 
surance and  about  50  per  cent  save 
money. 

Mr.  Alfred  Moore,  president  and 
treasurer,  comes  of  a  family  that 
has  made  its  name  known  through- 
out the  South  as  efficient  and  suc- 
cessful cotton  manufactui'oi's. 

Mr.  Moore  is  also  president  of  the 
Jackson  Mills  at  Iva,  S.  C,  and  Well- 
ford,  S.  C,  and  until  their  recent 
sale  was  treasurer  of  the  Tucapau 
Mills. 

C.  L.  Chandler,  the  superintendent, 
is  a  man  who  has  worked  his  way 
up  and  his  training  and  his  long  ex- 
perience in  mill  work  has  in  every 


way  qualified  him  for  the  big  posi- 
tion which  he  now  so  ably  fills.  He 
is  recognized  as  having  knowledge 
on  all  phases  of  cotton  manufactur- 
ing, and  besides  his  ability  as  a 
manufacturer,  is  one  of  the  most 
prominent  citizens  in  his  town. 
Those  under  him  hold  him  in  the 
highest  esteem  and  ho  has  the 
greatest  interest  in  his  employees 
and  their  welfare. 

As  a  class  the  operatives  are  in- 
telligent, industrious  and  a  law  abid- 
ing people.  They  appreciate  the  in- 
terest of  the  management  in  their 
welfare  and  they,  in  turn,  look  after 
the  interests  of  the  mills  in  execu- 
tion of  their  work,  helping  to  keep 
up  a  high  quality  of  goods  manu- 
factured and  a  high  standard  of 
morality  in  the  mills. 

No  u^e  to  ask  about  the  labor  sit- 
uation. All  one  has  to  do  is  to  look 
at  the  opei'alives  at  Gaffney  Manu- 
facturing Company  to  know  there  is 
no  such  question  in  their  lives. 
Some  of  them  have  been  with  the 
mills  since  they  started  operations 
about  thirty-two  years  ago. 

Gaffney  has  for  many  years  been 
known  as  one  of  the  most  progres- 
sive towns  in  South  Carolina.  It 
has  grown  steadily  during  recent 
years  and  the  prosperity  it  has  en- 
joyed has  been  refiected  in  the 
many  improvements  that  have  been 
made  in  the  town.  The  mill  inter- 
ests at  Gatfney  have  always  taken  a 
leading  part  in  civic  activities  and 
have  been  actively  identified  with 
every  movement  that  made  for 
community  development.  This  is 
I)ai'ticularly  true  of  the  olficials  of 
lli(>  (iaffney  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, who  are  among  the  leading 
citizens  of  the  town. 
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The  Jackson  Mills 


'  ^S^"^ '  ^*^      — *' 


THE  JACKSON  l^IILLS,  IVA,  S.  C. 


The  Jackson  Mills  have  two 
plants,  one  located  in  the  beautiful 
little  city  of  Iva,  S.  C,  and  the  other 
at  Wellford,  S.  C,  on  the  main  line 
of  the  Southern  Railway. 

They  have  27,776  spindles  and  721 
looms  at  Iva  and  12,500  spindles  and 
300  looms  at  Wellford.  They  man- 
ufacture a  high  quality  of  36  to  60- 
inch  sheetings. 

Alfred  Moore,  of  Wellford,  S.  C, 
president  and  treasurer  of  the  Gaff- 
ney  Manufacturing  Company,  is  also 
president  and  treasurer  and  th(^ 
guiding  spirit  of  the  Jackson  Mills. 

He  is  a  member  of  a  family  I  ha  I 
has  a  record  of  success  in  cotton 
manufacturing  and  the  Jackson 
Mills  has  been  no  exception. 

S.  E.  Anderson  is  secretai'v  and 
assistant  treasurer'  of  the  Jackson 
Mills  and  J.  J.  Jordan  is  the  efTicient 
superintendent  of  the  Iva  plant. 

Both  of  these  men  ;ui'  experi- 
enced in  their  lines  and  undci'  theii' 
management  llie  ijianls  ai'c  oijerated 
smoothly  and  efFiciently. 

As  the  plant  at  Wellford  is  just 
being  completed,  we  can  only  write 


living  conditions 
original   mill   at 


of  the  woi'king  and 
that  surround  the 
Iva. 

That  plant  has  300  employees, 
most  of  whom  were  recruited  in  the 
country  around  Iva,  and  came  to  the 
mill  to  better  their  living  conditions. 

It  is  said  that  there  was  poor  land 
aiound  Iva  and  that  these  were  poor 
people.  Hence  their  condition  has 
been  iinproved.  Incidentally  the 
condition  of  the  counfi'v  has  been 
improved,   for  one   cannot  now  buy 


land  around  here  for  Ihree  times 
the  ]jrices  I'cisning  when  the  mill 
was  built.  The  taking  of  tenant 
farmers  from  the  country  benefited 
them  and  did  not  injure  the  coun- 
try, it  appears.  It  gave  the  country 
a  broader  market  for  vegetables  and 
other  farm  products  and  gave  the 
farmeis  a  broader  opportunity  in 
life. 

There  ai'e  at  least  fifteen  homes 
here  owned  by  oper^itives.  Whether 
or   not    it    is   an   evidence   of   thrift. 


VIEW  OF  THE  JACKSON  JIILLS 


but  certainly  as  an  evidence  of  pos- 
session, there  are  many  who  own 
automobiles. 

The  mill  furnishes  pasturage,  the 
people  have  cheap  rent  and  fuel, 
and  there  is  everything  here  to 
make  their  condition  in  life  better 
than  it  could  be  as  tenant  farmers. 

The  moral  tone  of  the  community 
is  good  and  the  people  will  not  stand 
for  immoral  or  law  class  people  to 
live  in  their  midst. 

The  Jackson  Mill  management 
realizes  that  the  first  requisite  in 
successfully  operating  a  cotton  mill 
is  to  secure  high  class  operatives 
and  they  have  endeavored  to  make 
the  mill  homes  and  the  surround- 
irrgs  such  as  to  attract  jteople  of  the 
highest  type. 

The  Jackson  Mills  No.  2,  at  Well- 
lord,  S.  C,  has  just  been  completed 
but  everything  was  bought  with  the 
idea  of  making  the  mill  and  village 
equal  to  that  at  Iva.  The  latest 
lyjre  machinery  was  installed  and 
corrrl'ortable  homes  were  erected  for 
lire  operatives. 

.Mr'.  Alfred  Moore  lives  at  Wellford 
and  has  taken  a  per'sonal  interest  in 
seeing  that  the  very  best  conditions 
shall  prevail  at  the  new  plant. 
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High  Falls  Manufacturing  Company 


(1)  HIGH  FALLS  ^IILL;  (2)  SCHOOL;  (3)  CHURCH;  (4)  GIRLS'  HOME;  (5)  RESIDENCE;  (6)  MILL  I)A:\I 


Tlie  High  Falls  .Maiuil'acluring 
Coinpany  is  located  at  High  Falls, 
N.  C,  near  the  town  of  Halliston,  N. 
n.  A  more  beautiful  site  for  a  big 
inrhistry  and  its  village  would  be 
hard  to  find  than  the  picturesque 
spot  on  the  banks  of  the  Deep  Rivei'. 
The  site  is  well  drained,  heallhful, 
Willi  fin(>  water,  magnificent  trees, 
and  many  other  natural  beauties. 
The  High  Falls  Manufacturing  Com- 
liany  selected  this  ideal  sjiot  and  set 
about  develojiing  a  textile  industry 
in  keeping  with  the  location. 

The  High  Falls  Manufacturing 
Company  has  a  capital  stock  of 
$100,000.  The  executives  are:  J. 
Waldo  Woody,  president;  A.  J. 
Jones,  vice-president;  G.  C.  Shaw, 
secretary  and  superintendent.    This 


is  a  group  of  fine  business  men,  pos- 
sessing keen  judgment  and  good, 
hard,  common  sense.  They  are 
equally  as  interested  in  their  help 
as  they  arc  in  making  dollars  for 
themselves.  They  appreciate  the 
fact  that  the  human  element  in  any 
big  industry  is  of  paramount  im- 
portance and  consider  money  spent 
for  the  welfare  and  happiness  of 
I  heir  operatives  a  legitimate  and 
necessary  expenditure.  However, 
they  have  a  genuine  personal  inter- 
est in  their  people,  and  frequently 
the  entire  time  of  executive  meeting 
is  given  over  to  discussions  of  how 
to  help  their  operatives  and  plans 
for  their  improvement  and  advance- 
ment. 
Mr.  Shaw  is  practically  the  man- 


ager of  the  business  and  is  a  young 
man  of  unusual  energy  and  ability, 
winning  personality  and  genial  man- 
ner. Mr.  Shaw's  popularity  is  dem- 
onstrated by  the  fact  that  he  was 
twice  elected  County  Commissioner 
with  highest  number  of  votes  except 
in  two  townships.  He  is  very  close 
to  his  operatives  and  they  appre- 
ciate his  interest  in  their  personal 
affairs.  Because  of  this  friendliness 
the  help  is  always  eager  to  please 
him  and  fake  a  loyal  pride  in  the 
workings  of  the  mills. 

The  mill  buildings  are  kept  mod- 
ern and  up-to-date.  The  equipment, 
which  consists  of  4,080  spindles,  is 
also  modern,  and  working  conditions 
are  most  pleasant  and  comfortable. 
The  mills  are  kept  spotlessly  clean 


and  sanitary.  The  products  of  the 
mills  are  8's  to  12's  skeins  and  tubes. 

.Most  of  the  operatives  live  in  the 
pretty  little  mills  village,  which  has 
been  built  for  them  by  the  manage- 
ment. This  village  is  being  contin- 
ually improved  and  beautified. 
There  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
building,  including  ten-room  board- 
ing house,  furnished  for  those  oper- 
atives who  are  unmarried.  No  room 
rent  is  charged.  They  only  pay  for 
their  meals. 

Each  cottage  has  plenty  of  space 
for  good  gardens  and  many  beauti- 
ful flowers  are  seen  around  the 
yards.  The  houses  have  lights  and 
water.  Sewerage  is  being  put  in 
some.  The  mills  have  full  sewerage 
connection. 
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GREXDEL  AIILL  \0.  1,  GREENWOOD,  S.  C. 


GRENDEL  MILL  NO.  2,  GREENWOOD,  S.  C. 


Two  splendid  plants  located  some 
distance  apart  in  Greenwood,  S.  C, 
compose  the  Grendel  Mills. 

Greenwood  is  one  of  the  most 
heautiful  little  cities  of  the  Palmetto 
State,  wide  awake,  prosperous  and 
progressive.  The  climate,  water  and 
location  make  it  an  ideal  place  for 
establishing  any  sort  of  an  industry. 
The  transportation  facilities  are  un- 
usually good,  far  better  than  is  gen- 
erally found  in  a  town  of  the  same 
size  as  Greenwood.  The  people  are 
possessed  of  a  spirit  of  civic  pride, 
no  one  knocks,  but  every  one  boosts 
his  town  as  a  fine  place  to  live.  The 
schools  arc  among  the  finest  to  be 
found  in  the  State  and  that  is  a 
point  always  to  be  considered. 

J.  P.  Abney  is  president  and  treas- 
urer and  the  guiding  spirit  in  the 
Grendel  Mills.  J.  E.  Burnside  is  the 
efficient  secretary. 

J.  E.  Thompson  is  the  general  su- 
perintendent, assisted  at  Mill  No.  1 
by  W.  K.  Wood  and  at  Mill  No.  2  by 
L.  E.  Foster.  Mr.  Thompson  was 
formerly  an  overseer  but  won 
steady  promotion  to  his  present 
position. 

Grendel  Mills  No.  ]  are  located  in 


the  northern  part  of  the  city,  while 
Grendel  Mills  No.  2  are  about  two 
miles  south  of  Greenwood.  The 
combined  capital  stock  of  the  two 
plants  is  .$1,250,000  and  the  combined 
number  of  spindles  is  02,080,  and 
1,402  looms  are  included  in  the 
equipment.  Sheetings  and  print 
cloths  are  the  products  of  these 
mills  and  700  per  sons  find  employ- 
ment at  the  two  plants. 

It  is  easy  to  judge  from  the  out- 
side of  the  buildings  shown  that  the 
mills  are  of  modern  construction, 
and  that  they  are  kept  up-to-date 
in  every  respect.  But  one  cannot 
tell  by  looking  at  the  outside  just 
what  conditions  may  be  within, 
though  it  would  be  natural  to  infer 
that  they  would  correspond  to  the 
e.xterior.  Upon  investigation  one 
finds  that  working  conditions  at 
these  two  cotton  mills  are  very 
nearly  perfect.  Everything  possible 
has  been  done  to  make  things  pleas- 
ant and  helpful  for  the  operatives. 
\ot-  only  is  there  plenty  of  fi-esh  air 
at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  ventila- 
tion is  excellent,  so  are  the  heating 
and  lighting  facilities.  Humidifiers 
hiive  b(M'n  installed  of  an  improved 


system  and  even  during  the  hot 
summer  days  the  temperature  of 
the  buildings  is  kept  cool  and  com- 
fortable by  driving  very  cold  water 
through  the  humitiifiers.  Pure  wa- 
ter from  deep  driven  wells  is  piped 
through  the  mills  and  sanitary 
drinking  fountains  add  to  the 
healthfulness  of  the  conditions.  A 
I'cgular  squad  for  cleaning  the  mills 
and  keeping  them  in  spotless  shape 
is  employed  at  both  mills. 

There  is  a  beautiful  village  in 
close  proximity  to  each  plant.  The 
management  has  spared  no  pains  in 
making  these  villages  as  attractive 
and  pleasant  as  possible  for  their 
help.  There  are  280  modern  cot- 
tages, of  the  bungalow  and  other 
Iileasing  designs.  They  are  well  con- 
structed and  kept  in  excellent  re- 
pair, painted  prettily  in  harmonious 
colors,  convenient  and  comfortable 
and  fully  equipped  with  modern 
cnnveidences  of  the  city,  such  as 
lights,  water,  baths  and  sewerage. 
There  are  gardens  for  raising  plenty 
of  fresh  vegetables,  and  blooming 
plants  and  vines  enhance  the  home- 
like appearance  of  the  cottages. 
These  people  have  caught  the  spirit 
of  the  mills  and  the  city  of  Green- 
wood  find   are   very   [)roud   of   Iheif 


villages  and  insist  on  seeing  to  it 
that  they  are  kept  clean  and  neat. 

Note  the  beautiful  school  build- 
ings at  Grendel  Mills.  It  is  not  nec- 
essary to  go  into  details  concerning 
the  kind  of  school  that  would  be 
taught  in  such  a  handsome,  modern 
building.  The  management  is  in- 
tensely interested  in  all  educational 
affairs  and  urge  the  operatives  to 
send  their  children  to  school  regu- 
larly and  as  long  as  possible. 

Mr.  Abney  is  a  man  of  large  af- 
fairs and  has  many  other  interests 
outside  the  Grendel  Mills,  but  he 
pays  close  attention  to  the  opera- 
tion of  his  mills  and  to  welfare  of 
the  mill  people. 

From  the  above  story  it  may  be 
seen  that  the  operatives  of  the 
Grendel  Mills,  Greenwood.  arc 
contented  people  who  work  in 
thorough  harmony  with  their  exe- 
cutives. Very  seldom  is  there  ev- 
ery a  question  raised  between  the 
two  and  when  such  a  thing  does 
occur  there  is  a  quick  and  amicable 
adjustment.  Labor  troubles  ai'e  un- 
known. Operatives  seldom  leave 
the  mills  and  those  who  are  fortu- 
nate enough  to  be  taken  into  the 
community  find  a  warm  helpful 
wclcdine   cxlcndcd    them. 
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Columbia  Manufacturing  Company 


COLUMBIA  :iIANUFACTl  RING  COMPANY,  RAMSEUR,  N.  C. 


The  Columbia  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany is  among  fiio  oldosl  mills  in 
the  State,  and  Ims  a  \(M-y  similai' 
history  to  other  r(illiiii  mills  that 
went  through  the  trying  experiences 
of  the  War  Between  the  States.  The 
capital  stock  is  $100,000,  with  an 
equipment  of  11,280  spindles  and  300 
looms  which  are  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  4-yard,  48x52  sheetings. 
The  products  of  these  mills  have 
won  a  splendid  reputation  in  the 
markets  for  their  excellence  of 
quality. 

It  was  in  1879  that  Mr.  W.  H.  Wat- 
kins  bought  and  remodeled  the 
present  plant.  The  original  building 
was  only  50  by  100  feet.  Some  of 
the  operatives  who  were  in  the  mills 
then  are  still  working  in  fhem.  The 
mechanic  who  was  working  in  1879 
is  still  on  the  job.  Mr.  M.  G.  Free, 
ovei'  75  years  of  age,  has  been  in  the 
mills  for  more  than  44  years.  The 
management  let  him  have  money  to 
buy  a  block  of  land  which  has  made 
him  a  fine  income. 

All  the  principal  men  in  the  vil- 
lage have  been  mill  boys.  A  great 
deal  is  due  Mr.  Watkins  in  the  de- 
velopment of  these  boys.  Whenevei' 
he  saw  a  worthwhile  young  person 
who  was  anxious   fo  get   nn   in   the 


world  he  helped  that  person  to  get 
an  education  and  provided  funds, 
which  would  he  repaid  later  at  leis- 
ure, for  his  (ievelopment  and  ad- 
vancement. 

Twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  heads 
of  the  families  of  mill  operatives 
own  their  homes.  A  large  number 
are  saving  money  for  their  future 
enjoyment. 

Mr.  Watkins  promoted  and  financ- 


ed far  bigger,  finer  things  than  a 
niei'e  cotton  mill  industry.  He  had 
the  welfare  of  his  oiiera lives  and 
their  families  at  heart  and  treated 
them  as  real  friends  and  co-work- 
ers. His  greatest  pleasure  was  in 
helping  to  develop  his  help  into 
finer,  better  citizens.  The  present 
group  of  executives  are  carrying  on 
his  fine  policies  and  striving  to 
Recently  they  have  i-eplaced  their 
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achieve  greater  things  for  the  mills 
and  their  people.  Note  the  beauti- 
ful new  school  building  which  has 
recently  been  erected  at  a  cost  of 
$85,000.  This  building  is  the  center 
of  all  community  and  welfare  work 
and  is  used  for  a  gathering  place 
for  all  the  people,  as  well  as  being 
equipped  in  the  most  approved  and 
ui)-to-date  educational  facilities. 
The  teachers  are  thoroughly  com- 
petent in  every  way;  the  curricu- 
lum is  very  high,  the  High  School 
graduates  being  allowed  to  enter 
any  state  university  or  college. 

There  is  a  splendid  gymnasmm  in 
the  school  building,  well  equipped, 
whicli  is  used  by  the  mill  opera- 
lives.  Basketball,  volley  ball,  and 
numerous  other  gym  games  are  pop- 
ular'. Domestic  science  and  home 
cciiiKimics  are  taught  in  connection 
Willi  the  school  woi'k,  and  voca- 
lioiial  woi'k  is  to  be  developed  a 
lit  lie  la  lei'.  Music  is  taught  by  Miss 
Klizalieth  Smith,  a  graduate  of 
(irceiisliiiro  Woman's  College. 

'J'lie  present  executives  of  the 
mills  are:  E.  C.  Watkins,  president; 
I.  F.  Craven,  secretary  and  treas- 
urer, and  J.  R.  Wilson,  superintend- 
ent. 
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Merrimack  Manufacturing  Company 


MERRIAIACK  AIANLFACTLRING   COAIPAW,  HU.NTSVILLE,  ALA. 


Founded  in  1«99  I  he  AhMTiinack 
Mills  came  into  cxislencc  as  a  part 
of  a  magnificent  EasloiTi  organiza- 
tion whicii  recognized  the  splendid 
possibilities  of  a  manufacturing 
plant  at  Huntsvile,  Ala.,  in  the  cot- 
ton fields  themselves,  and  in  the 
mids  of  an  abundance  of  intelli- 
gent labor — English  speaking  labor 
that  could  understand  instructions, 
rules  and  regulations  and  show  some 
sympathetic  understanding  of  the 
ideas  and  intentions  of  their  em- 
ployiers  without  having  circulars 
written  in  several  languages  tacked 
upon  the  walls  of  the  mills. 

The  Merrimack  Mills  are  of  mod- 
ern mill  construction,  Mill  Xumber 
1  is  438  by  128  feet,  three  stories. 
brick.  Mill  Number  2  is  437  feet  by 
130  feet,  five  stories,  brick.  The 
mills  have  a  capital  stock  of  $4,400,- 
000.00,  the  equipment  consists  of 
108,288  spindles  and  2,760  looms. 
Drills,  bag  goods  and  print  cloths 
are  nianufactui'ed.  Workinp  cimdi- 
tions  are  excellent. 

The  management  of  Ihe  Merri- 
mack ;\Iills  has  demonstrated  their 
intense  interest  in  their  help  in  moi'e 


\\ays  that  it  would  be  possible  to  tell 
in  this  limited  space.  They  have 
put  much  care  and  thousands  of  dol- 
lars in  building  a  beautiful  village 
for  their  operatives  and  their  fami- 
lies This  village  has  a  population 
of  about  4,500,  a  little  city  in  itself. 
There  are  two  hundred  and  seventy 
nine   houses.    Some   are   one    story, 


fdui'  to  six  I'oom  houses,  others 
two  stories  with  from  eight  to  ten 
moms  each.  These  are  real  homes, 
with  such  modern  conveniences  as 
sewerage  water,  lights,  porches, 
closets,  kitchen  sinks,  screens.  There 
is  plenty  of  space  for  a  garden  in 
Ihe  back  of  each  and  room  for 
grass   and    lluwcrs   in   front 
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The  mills  erected  a  very  hand- 
some school  building,  two  stories, 
modernly  equipped  for  the  regular 
graded  school;  and  another  one 
story  manual  training  school.  Ap- 
proximately 550  children  are  in 
regular  attendance  at  these  schools. 

The  churches.  Baptist,  and  Metho- 
dist and  Christian,  all  buili  and 
partly  maintained  by  the  mills  fur- 
nish pleasant  places  for  religious 
worshjii. 

A  libi'ary  of  alli'acli\('  arciiilec- 
ture  has  been  provided  to  supply  a 
fund  of  information  and  afford  the 
Ihe  community  pleasure.  A  defi- 
uiit)  line  of  service  work  carried 
on  in  Ihe  village  under  the  direc- 
lion  of  trained  directors.  Classes 
in  laws  of  hygiene,  domestic  science, 
care  of  children;  social  clubs  for 
all  classes,  including  boys  and  girls, 
have  all  had  their  influences  in  the 
I'onnmniily. 

The  executives  of  the  Merrimack 
Maiuifacturing  Company  are:  Arthur 
Lyman,  president;  Ward  Thoron, 
Ireasurer;  V.  W.  Lovill,  superinten- 
ilcnt:  .Toseph   .T.  Hradhn-,   agenl. 
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Belle  Vue  Manufacturing  Company 


BELLE  VUE  IIANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  HILLSBORO,  N.  C. 


These  mills  were  incorporated  in 
1904  and  are  among  the  most  thriv- 
ing industries  of  the  little  town  of 
Hillsboro,  N.  G.  S.  Strudwick  is 
president;  E.  Strudwick,  vice-presi- 
dent; T.  N.  Webb,  secretary  and 
treasurer;  J.  W.  Knight,  superin- 
tendent. 

Tin;  capital  stock  of  the  company 
is  $500,000.  The  executives  are  all 
local  men  and  the  capital  stock  is 
owned  by  home  people.  Thus  it  is 
easy  to  understand  the  interest  and 
pride  of  the  community  in  the  or- 
ganization. The  executives  are  a 
group  of  fine  business  men  possess- 
ed of  keen  executive  ability  and 
splendid  judgment.  Couple  these 
qualities  with  untiring  energy  and 
plenty  of  enthusiasm  and  any  busi- 
ness will  be  bound  to  be  successful 
and  prdsperous. 

The  mill  buildings  consist  of  mw 
and  two-story  brick  structures  of 
modern  mill  construction.  Careful 
attention  has  been  given  to  making 
the  working  conditions  both  he.dth- 
ful  and  pleasant;  the  most  appi-oved 
systems  for  lighting,  heating  and 
ventilating  have  been  installed. 
Fresh,  pure  water  has  been  piped 
through  sanitary  drinking  foun- 
tains throughout  the  mills.  The 
mills  are  kept  neat  and  clean  and 
most  sanitary.  The  equipment  con- 
sists of  11,000  spindles  and  600 
looms,  modern  and  up-to-date, 
which  is  driven  by  hydro-electric 
power.  The  products  are  shirtings, 
ginghams  and  cotton  goods,  all  of  a 
very  high  quality  which  makes  them 
very  populai'  in  the  markets. 

Two  hundred  and  seventy-five 
operatives  are  employed  at  these 
mills.  Most  of  these  people  came, 
with  their  families,  to  the  mills  di- 
rectly from  the  country  and  have 
been  with  the  company  since  they 
first  started  operation.  Coming  from 
little  mountaiu  homes,  or  tenements 
on  larger  farms,  where  they  worked 
from  daylight  to  dark,  making  only 
a  bare  existence,  with  few  chances 
for  education,  very  little  social  or 
religious  life,  and  little  ready  cash, 
these   people   have   been    quick    to 


adapt  themselves  to  the  changes  in 
the  mills  and  the  village. 

Frequently  poor,  proud  people 
come  with  their  families  into  the 
mills  for  the  sole  purpose  of  giving 
their  children  better  opportunities 
foi'  an  education,  and  while  they 
may  need  the  money,  those  chil- 
dren could  earn  after  they  are  old 
enough  to  work  in  the  mills,  the 
parents  often  deny  themselves  so 
that  the  children  may  have  a  higher 
education  and  fit  themselves  for  a 
higher  place  in  society  than  they 
themselves  have  ever  occupied. 

At  Belle-  Vue  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany there  is  a  good  graded  school 
built  conjointly  by  the  mills  and  the 
county  and  supported  in  the  same 
way.  The  management  believes  in 
education  for  both  young  and  old 
and  do  their  best  to  make  the  oper- 
atives realize  the  value  of  schooling 
for  their  children. 

The  religious  atmosphei'e  has 
been  provided  for  in  the  two  nice 
comfortable  churches,  Methodist 
and  Baptist  denominations,  that 
have  been  built  in  the  village  by  the 
mills  and  contributions  from  the 
people.  Cotton  mill  operatives  are 
naturally  of  a  devout  turn  of  mind 
and  religious  affairs  and  church 
work  play  an  important  part  in 
their  lives.  Each  church  has  a 
good  Sunday  school  with  large  at- 
tendance. 

No  definite  line  of  welfare  work 


has  been  outlined  at  the  Belle-Vue 
Manufacturing  Company,  but  that 
does  not  mean  that  the  manage- 
ment has  no  interest  in  such  things. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  are  in- 
tensely interested  in  the  advance- 
ment and  uplift  of  their  people. 
They  appreciate  what  an  essential 
factor  intelligent,  contented,  healthy 
operatives  are  in  the  progress  and 
success  of  any  industry  and  it  is 
their  aim  to  do  all  they  can  to  make 
their  people  happy  and  contented. 
The  help  appreciates  this  attitude 
on  the  part  of  the  management  and 
do  not  hesitate  to  go  to  them  at  any 
time  with  their  personal  affairs, 
feeling  sure  of  their  interest  and 
helpfulness. 

Sports  are  encouraged,  baseball  is 
most  popular  and  the  splendid  team 
has  a  most  enthusiastic  backing. 
Other  sports  such  as  basketball  and 
such  games  as  are  to  be  found  at 
the  local  Y.  M.  C.  A.  are  of  interest, 
too. 

There  is  an  excellent  brass  band 
composed  of  mill  operatives  which 
is  equipped  by  the  mills.  This  band 
is  the  source  of  much  pleasure  to 
the  people  of  the  community;  no 
entertainment  or  festivity  is  com- 
plete without  its  presence. 

The  management  has  built 
eighty  nice,  neat,  comfortable  frame 
cottages  of  from  three  to  eight 
rooms    each    for    the    use    of    their 
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operatives,  but  the  largest  percent- 
age of  their  help  have  bought 
homes  of  their  own.  The  houses 
built  by  the  management  are  paint- 
ed in  pleasing  color,  are  convenient 
in  arrangement  and  are  lighted  by 
electricity.  An  abundance  of  pure 
water  is  convenient,  though  there  is 
neither  sewerage  or  water  works  in 
the  houses;  a  sanitary  sewerage  sys- 
tem has  been  installed  in  the  vil- 
lage. Each  cottage  has  its  own  plot 
of  ground  for  a  garden.  The  people 
take  pride  in  the  appearance  of 
their  places  and  plant  bright  hued 
flowers  around  their  homes.  Trees 
have  been  planted  throughout  the 
village  and  the  streets  and  side- 
walks are  kept  in  good  condition. 

The  health  of  the  community  is 
excellent.  About  80  per  cent  of  the 
employees  are  insured. 

An  unusual  thing  about  the  oper- 
atives in  the  Belle-Vue  Manufac- 
turing Company's  plant  is  the  fact 
that  the  largest  part  of  them  own 
their  homes.  This  means  that  they 
are  a  home-loving,  peaceable  class 
of  citizens  and  that  there  is  very 
little  moving  about  among  them. 
The  standard  of  morals  maintained 
in  the  village  and  the  mills  is  very 
high  indeed.  If  a  family  of  ne'er  do 
wells  do,  by  chance,  get  into  the 
community,  they  are  given  a  fair 
chance  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf  and 
do  something,  but  if  they  are  not 
willing  to  do  this  they  are  quickly 
eliminated. 

.Most  of  the  operatives  are  natives 
of  the  surrounding  country,  or  came 
down  from  the  mountains.  Always 
they  have  worked  very  hard  and 
iiad  very  little  in  return  in  ready 
money,  comfortable  homes  or  pleas- 
ures of  life.  They  are  of  pure 
.'\merican  stock  and  intelligent  and 
quick  to  learn.  Their  living  condi- 
tions are  better  since  coming  into 
the  mill  communities.  They  still 
work  hard  but  they  have  something 
to  show  for  it.  Many  of  the  opera- 
tives have  been  with  the  mills  since 
they  first  started  operating  and 
could  not  he  persuaded  to  leave. 
They  must  be  getting  a  fair  deal  and' 
must  be  contented  or  they  would  go 
elsewhere. 
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MILL  i\0.  1,  ROSWELL  AlILLS,  INC.,  ROSWELL,  GA. 


AlILL  \().  2,  ROSWELL  AlILLS,  IXC,  ROSWELL,  (; A. 


Down  at  the  foot  of  tho  hills  in 
the  quaint,  picturesque  and  histori- 
cal town  of  Roswell,  Ga.,  are  two  of 
the  oldest  mills  in  the  South.  The 
Roswell  Mills  were  chartered  in  1839 
and  commenced  operation  in  1840. 
In  1884,  Sherman  on  his  famous 
"March  to  the  Sea"  burned  the  mills 
to  the  ground,  but  they  were  rebuilt 
in  1866  and  have  been  in  operation 
ever  since.  Practically  all  of  the 
employees  are  descendants  of  the 
original  operatives  who  went  to 
work  when  the  mill  was  first  buill, 
consequently,  it  is  just  like  one  big 
family  around  the  mills. 

These  mills  are  one  of  the  few 
Southern  cotton  mills  that  existed 
during  the  period  prior  to  the  Civil 
War  when  slavery  had  made  farm- 
ing more  prosperous  than  manufac- 
turing. 

As  early  as  1813  cotton  manufac- 
turing began  fo  thrive  in  the  South 
and  a  large  industry  would  un- 
doubtedly been  built  but  for  the 
curse  of  slavery.  The  Roswell  Man- 
ufacturing Company  was  built  and 
prospered  in  spite  of  slavery. 

These  mills  had  a  very  interesting 
and  romantic  career  during  the 
War  Between  the  States  and  in  the 
reconstruction  period  that  followed. 
The  product  of  the  mills  was,  dur- 
ing that  time,  used  as  currency,  for 
money  was  very  scarce. 

Until  June  30,  1923,  the  mills  oper- 
ated under  the  original  charter  and 
under  the  name  of  Roswell  Manu- 
facturing Company.  On  July  1st, 
William  G.  Broadfoot,  of  Wilming- 
ton, N.  C,  bought  the  mills  and  they 
are    now    beins-    nperaterl     niidei'    a 


new  charter  and  under  the  name  of 
•■Roswell  Mills,  Inc.  Mr.  Broadfoot 
is  a  very  successful  business  man 
of  Wilmington,  having  been  at  the 
head  of  the  Broadfoot  Iron  Works 
at  Wilmington  for  a  number  of 
years.  He  is  also  a  practical  cotton 
manufacturer  and  a  man  who  is 
very  much  interested  in  the  welfare 
of  his  employees.  There  are  nu- 
merous plans  for  the  remodeling 
and  enlarging  of  the  mills  in  the 
future. 

There  are  12,384  spindles  and  120 
Draper  40-inch  looms  in  operation 
here,  with  150  operatives  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  20"s  ply  yarns 
and  sheetings.  The  capital  stock  in- 
vested amounts  to  $450,000.  The 
mills  have  been  remodeled  and  only 
I  he  best  of  equipment  is  used. 


J.  W.  Jackson  is  vice-president 
and  assistant  treasurer  of  the  Ros- 
well Mills.  Mr.  Jackson  is  a  great 
believer  in  work  during  work  time 
and  play  during  play  time.  He  has 
done  much  for  the  advancement  of 
athletic  sports  and  recreation 
among  the  employees  and  takes 
part  most  heartily  in  all  of  these 
himself. 

J.  P.  Wood  is  superintendent  of 
the  mills  and  his  production  per 
spindle  is  said  to  rank  as  high  in 
percentage  as  any  mill  in  the  South. 
Mr.  Wood  takes  a  great  interest  in 
the  affairs  of  his  operatives  and  is 
manager  of  the  baseball  team.  Tho 
baseball  team  has  had  a  fine  season 
this  year  and  is  well  known  in  At- 
lanta and  vieinily. 
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Roswell  is  located  23  miles  north- 
east of  Atlanta  and  is  a  beautiful 
drive  out  from  Atlanta.  Bullock 
Hall,  the  home  of  tho  mother  of  ex- 
President  Roosevelt,  still  stands  in 
Roswell  and  many  are  the  talcs  that 
are  told  of  the  caprices  of  young 
Roosevelt.  Roswell  is  also  the  home 
of  the  famous  left  hand  twirler  for 
the  Cleveland  baseball  club,  "Nap" 
Rucker.  Nap  still  has  some  speed 
on  his  ball  and  frequently  takes  part 
in  the  home  talent  games. 

Roswell  has  three  churches — 
Methodist,  Baptist  and  Presbyte- 
rian. Roswell  also  has  a  new  two- 
story  brick  high  school. 

One  newspaper  —  the  "Roswell 
News" — is  printed  weekly  and  con- 
tains much  local  and  interesting 
news. 

While  the  story  of  these  mills 
would  not  record  that  they  were 
always  prosperous,  they  have  now 
come  under  the  management  of  ex- 
perienced cotton  manufacturers  and 
business  men  and  the  future  pros- 
[tei'ity  and  expansion  seems  assured. 

While  there  is  no  definite  line  of 
welfare  work  carried  on  in  these 
mills,  the  management  is  intensely 
interested  in  the  comfort  and  health 
of  their  operatives  and  are  heartily 
in  sympathy  with,  and  generously 
support  any  efforts  that  are  made 
for    their    benefit    or    advancement. 

The  children  are  educated  in  the 
Iiulilic  schools  of  Roswell,  and  many 
of  liiem  go  through  high  school  and 
on  into  colleges,  or  the  Georgia 
School  of  Technology.  Roswell  has 
I  ho  usual  quota  of  social  amuse- 
ments, moving  jiictures,  parks,  etc. 
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Sanford  Cotton  Mills 


S.WFORD  COTTON  .^IILLS,  SANFORD,  N.  C. 


T.  L.  Chisholm  founded  the  San- 
ford Cotton  Mills  in  1899  at  San- 
ford, N.  C.  The  present  officers  are 
J.  C.  Watkins,  president;  J.  M.  Mc- 
Iver,  vice  president;  J.  R.  Jones, 
secretary  and  treasurer  and  mana- 
ger; W.  C.  York    superintendent. 

The  capital  stock  is  $229,400.  The 
mill  building  is  modern  in  every 
respect  with  all  possible  considera- 
tion given  to  the  comfort  and  health 
of  the  200  operatives  employed.  The 


equipment  consists  of  13,284  spin- 
dles and  4.30  looms.  The  products 
are  36-in.  58-60  4-yd.  sheeting, 
'Tather  George"  Brand. 

There  is  a  splendid  feeling  of 
sympathy  and  good  fellowship  exist- 
ing between  the  management  and 
the  operatives.  The  mill  village  has 
a  population  of  400  people.  Some 
of  the  operatives  own  their  own 
homes  and  a  good  percentage  are 
saving  money.    The  houses  furnish- 


ed by  the  mill  ai'e  good  comfortable 
cottages  wilh  all  modern  conven- 
iences 

Because  the  mills  are  located  in 
(he  town  of  Sanford  there  is  no 
special  school  work  or  wefare  work 
carried  on  though  the  management 
is  always  ready  and  anxious  to  help 
their  operatives  in  every  possible 
way. 

The  health  of  the  community  is 
excellent.    The  operatives  are  a  so- 


ber, industrious  lot  of  people,  many 
of  them  having  been  in  the  employ 
of  the  company  for  a  long  time; 
some  as  long  as  18  years. 

Sports  are  popular  in  village; 
baseball  leads,  and  there  is  basket 
ball,  swimming,  fishing  and  hunt- 
ing. 

The  several  churches  at  Sanford 
are  always  open  to  the  mill  em- 
ployees and  they  take  an  active  part 
in  religious  activities. 


National  Cotton  Mills 


These  splendid  mills  are  located 
at  Lumberton,  N.  C,  a  town  noted 
for  its  healthful  location.  Lumber- 
ton  has  a  number  of  progressive 
cotfon  mills  and  because  of  these 
there  has  developed  a  splendid  bus- 
iness section,  fine  schools,  good 
churches^  and  a  number  of  places 
of  amusement  and     entertainment. 


NATIONAL  COTTON  ^IILLS,  LUMBERTON,  N.  C. 

The    cotton    mill    people    enjoy    all  The    mills    have    the    same    officers 

such  privileges  just  as  much  as  do  as  in  the  beginning,  H.  M.  McAUis- 

aiiy  class  of  citizens.  ter,  president;  A.  P.  McAllister,  sec- 

The  National  Cotton  Mills  have  a  retary   and    treasurer.     They    have 

capital   stock  of  $220,000.00  and  an  had  a  steady  growth  and  prosperity 

equipment  including  12,000  spindles,  has  favored  them. 

About  175  operatives  are  employed  Education    of    the    children    is    a 

in   the   manufacture   of   18s   to   26s  matter  of  great  importance  to  the 

white  and  colored  cones  and  tubes,  management.    They  urge  their  help 


to  see  that  their  children  take  aii- 
vantage  of  the  splendid  educational 
facilities  of  Lumberton.  Many  chil- 
dren from  the  mill  villages  are  jusl 
as  bright  and  intelligent  as  those 
from  any  other  section  of  the  town, 
and  just  as  frequently  they  lead  in 
their  classes. 
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Kerr  Bleaching  &  Finishing  Company 


The  Kerr  Bleaching  &  Finishing 
Works  was  one  of  the  pioneers  in 
showing  the  Southern  cotton  mills 
that  it  was  not  necessary  to  send 
their  goods  to  the  North  in  order  to 
be  bleached  and  finished. 

Realizing  the  great  need  for  such 
an  enterprise  in  the  Piedmont  sec- 
tion, and  knowing  the  scarcity  of 
such  plants  in  the  South,  the  foun- 
ders of  the  Kerr  Bleaching  &  Fin- 
ishing Works  determined  to  estab- 
lish such  a  plant.  The  works  were 
started  at  Concord  in  1890  and  was 
among  the  first  plants  of  the  kind 
to  be  built  in  the  South.  Owing  to 
the  beautiful  quality  of  the  work 
turned  out,  these  works  have  been 
most  successful  from  the  beginning 
of  operation. 

The  goods  come  from  the  mills  in 
the  gray  dirty  color  and  the  Kerr 
Works  bleach  them  to  a  perfect 
whiteness  for  sheets  and  pillow 
cases,  etc.  In  connection  with  this 
bleaching  and  finishing  they  operate 
a  dye  plant  for  the  dyeing  of  one 
piece  goods  in  various  colors.  They 
also  do  excellent  work  in  napping. 

A  large  amount  of  their  work  is 
in  not  only  bleaching  or  dyeing 
goods  but  in  napping  them  They 
take  the  goods  just  as  they  come 
from  the  mills  and  send  them  out 
with  band  and  labels  on  ready  for 
the  shelves  in  the  retail  stores. 

The  company  has  a  capital  stock 
of  $174,000  and  its  officers  at  present 
are:  D.  B.  Coltrane,  president;  W. 
C.  Houston,  vice-president;  W.  R. 
Odcll,  treasurer  and  general  man- 
ager; A.  G.  Odcll,  seci'etary  and  as- 
sistant manager.  Jas.  T.  Yates  is 
sui)erintendent.  The  prominence  of 
these  men  in  the  business  world, 
especially  in  the  textile  business, 
and  the  splendid  success  which  has 


KERR  BLEACHING  &  FINISHING  WORKS,  CONCORD,  N.  C. 

attend(>d   their  efforts   in   their  va-  goods    of   the    South    are    still    sent 

rious     undertakings,     is     sufficient  North  to  be  bleached  and  finished, 

guarantee  that  the  Kerr  Bleaching  such  plants  as  the  Kerr  Bleaching 

&  Finishing  Works   is  operated  on  &  Finishing  Works  are  teaching  the 

broad,  progressive  plans.  mills  that  the  South  can  do  just  as 

The  main  building  of  the  plant  is  good  bleaching  and  finishing  as  any 

four  stories,  200x75  feet,  of  modern  section. 

mill    construction,    with    machinery      it    was    formerly    said    that   the 

of  the  latest  type.  South   could  not  manufacture    fine 

A   new   four-story   warehouse    of  yarns  but  in  a  very  short  period  it 

40,000    square    feet    was    completed  was    demonstrated    that   fine    yarns 

this  year  and  will  be  used  to  goods  equal  to  any  in  the  North  could  be 

before  and  after  being  finished.  maimfactured  and  a  great  fine  yarn 

Owing  to  the  sanitary  conditions  industry  has  sprung  up  at  Gastonia, 
of  the  mills  and  to  careful  meas-  N.  C,  and  other  points. 
ures  to  prevent  disease,  the  health  It  was  said  that  the  South  could 
of  the  plant  is  excellent.  Concord  is  not  successfully  do  the  finishing  of 
a  pleasant  little  town  to  live  in,  the  cotton  goods,  but  the  success  of  such 
climate  is  fine,  water  good,  and  the  [)ioneei'  plants  as  the  Kei'r  Bleach- 
location  is  exceedingly  healthful.  ing  &  Finishing  Company  has  dem- 

Allluiugh    the   bulk   of   the   cotton  onslraled    that    successful    finishing 


INTERIOR  VIEW  OF  KERR  BLEACHING  <k  FINISHIN(i  WORKS 


can  be  done  and  already  the  busi- 
ness has  advanced  until  there  are 
several  plants  that  do  mercerizing. 
Concord  is  a  pretty,  progressive 
manufacturing  town  in  the  county 
of  Cabarrus,  North  Carolina.  It  is 
located  on  the  main  line  of  the 
Southern  Railway  and  only  a  short 
distance  from  the  city  of  Charlotte, 
N.  C.  It  is  practically  in  the  heart 
of  the  great  Piedmont  section  of  the 
State,  where  numerous  cotton  mills 
and  other  textile  industries  are  to 
be  found. 

The  operatives  are  a  sober,  indus- 
ti'ious  sort  of  people,  intelligent  and 
thrifty.  Most  of  them  came  from 
the  surrounding  country  to  the 
plant.  At  first  they  were  raw  and 
ignorant,  but  it  did  not  take  them 
long  to  catch  on,  and  now  many  of 
the  employees  are  skilled  and  pro- 
ficient, interested  in  their  work  and 
proud  of  their  plant.  The  company 
feels  a  personal  interest  in  the  wel- 
fare of  their  help  and  do  all  they 
can  for  the  improvement  and  ad- 
vancement. They  encourage  them 
in  thrift,  and  many  of  them  have 
gotten  away  from  the  old  way  of 
living  from  hand-to-mouth  and  are 
saving  a  part  of  their  earnings. 

The  children  of  (he  operatives  are 
•  Militled  to  enter  the  excellent  grad- 
I'd  schools  of  Concord.  They  are 
lequired  to  attend  regularly.  Con- 
cord has  numerous  advantages  in 
I  he  way  of  churches,  and  there  is  a 
nice  public  library,  a  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
picture  shows,  theaters,  and  various 
sorts  of  amusements  that  are  all 
(ipen  to  the  operatives  in  this  plant. 

Willi  the  growth  of  the  cotton 
j^ndds  finishing  business  in  the 
Sduth  and  the  well  established  rep- 
utation of  the  Kerr  Bleaching  & 
JMnishing  Mills  a  bright  future  is 
iicfore  them. 
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Aileen  Mills,  Inc. 


AILEEX  MILLS,  INC.,  BISCOE,  \.  C. 


The  Aileen  cotton  Mills  are  To- 
cated  at  Biscoe,  N.  C,  and  have 
for  their  executives  John  C.  Rankin, 
Lowell,  N.  C,  president;  Sterling 
Graydon,  Charlote,  N.  C,  treasurer; 
W.  P.  Wingate,  superintendent  and 
manager.  Under  the  present  man- 
agement the  mills  have  been  over 
hauled  and  renewed,  both  as  to 
buildings  and  equipment.  They 
have  a  capital  stock  of  $500,000  and 
the  equipment  consists  of  7,680  spin- 
dles. The  output  is  30s  single  and 
ply  warps,  tubes,  cones  and  skeins. 

Mr.  Wingate  is  a  man  of  superior 
ability   as   well    as    an    experienced 


textile  man  and  he  believes  in  giving 
his  fellow  man  a  "square  deal."  His 
operatives  appreciate  his  interest  in 
them  and  their  familiies  and  feel 
free  to  go  to  him  at  any  time  for 
his  kindly  advice  and  assistance. 

There  are  perhaps  100  or  more 
operatives  employed  at  the  Aileen 
Mills,  steady,  sober  and  industrious 
people,  interested  in  their  work  and 
one  can  see  by  looking  at  them  that 
they  are  perfectly  healthy  and 
strong,  as  well  as  contented. 

There  is  a  pretty  little  mill  vil- 
lage of  approximately  500  popula- 
tion.   The    management    has    built 


nice  frame  cottages,  of  from  three 
to  six  rooms  each.  These  cottages 
are  convenient  and  comfortable  and 
are  kept  nicely  painted  and  in  good 
repair.  They  are  supplied  with 
good  pure  water  and  a  sanitary 
septic  tank  that  insures  good  health- 
ful conditions.  Each  place  has  am- 
ple space  for  a  good  large  garden, 
as  well  as  plenty  of  room  in  front 
for  flowers  and  plants.  The  people 
seem  to  take  a  pride  in  their  homes 
and  keep  them  nice  and  clean. 
There  are  plenty  of  shade  trees 
throughout  the  village  and  the 
streets  and  pavements  are  kept  in 


The  mills  are  located  in  the  town 
of  Biscoe  and  the  children  from 
Ihe  village  go  to  school  to  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  the  town.  They  are 
just  as  bright  and  intelligent  as  chil- 
dren from  homes  of  other  citizens 
of  the  town  and  they  average  just 
about  the  same  in  their  classes. 
Some  of  them  arc  studious  and 
others  are  happy  go  lucky  and  don't 
care.  However,  the  management  ex- 
plains to  the  parents  the  importance 
of  sending  their  children  to  school 
and  giving  them  advantages  of 
which  they,  themselves,  were  de- 
prived in  their  youth. 


Rhyne-Anderson  Mills  Company 
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KHVNE  A\3)E!$S()\  ^IILLS,  TUOY,  N.  C. 


These  mills  were  founded  in  1920, 
at  Troy,  N.  C.  They  have  a  fine, 
location  of  the  Little  Fall  River  and 
are  operated  by  watei'  and  steam 
power. 

The  mills  ai'C  in  a  very  prosperous 
condition  under  the  present  man- 
agement: E.  0.  Anderson,  of  Char- 
lotte, is  president;  H.  G.  Long,  sec- 
retary and  treasurer,  also  manager; 
W.  D.  Lawson,  superintendent.  The 
capital  stock  is  $200,000. 


The  mills  have  been  remodeled, 
renewed  and  made  up  to  date  with 
due  consideration  for  the  most 
healthful  working  conditions  and 
pleasant  environment  for  the  oper- 
atives. The  same  is  true  of  the 
equipment,  which  consists  of  5,000 
spindles. 

The  products  of  the  mills  are  20-2 
and  21-2  single  and  double  carded 
warps,  tubes  and  skeins.  One  hun- 
dred and  twenty  five  operatives  are 


employed    in    the    Rhyne    Anderson 
M'lls. 

The  mill  village  is  nicely  located 
jn  a  well  drained  site,  m  abundance 
of  native  trees  enhance  the  beauty 
of  the  place.  There  are  fifty  cot- 
tages, neat,  comfortable  frame  struc- 
tures, kept  in  good  repair,  which 
have  been  provided  for  the  use  of 
the  operatives.  There  is  an  abun- 
dance of  pure  water  and  the  san- 
itary conditions  are  excellent.    The 


usual  complement  of  ground  sur- 
rounds each  cottage  giving  ample 
space  for  the  cultivation  of  flow- 
ers and  vegetables. 

There  is  a  neat  church  building 
erected  by  the  mills  and  maintained 
by  the  people.  A  good  Sunday 
school  in  in  connection  with  the 
church  is  well  attended.  A  library 
furnishes  a  central  meeting  point 
and  is  a  source  of  intellectual  im- 
provement for  the  people. 
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Sterling  Cotton  Mills 


STERLING  COTTON  AilLLS,  FRANKLINTON,  N.  <C. 


The  Sterling  Cotton  Mills  were 
founded  in  1895  by  the  Vann  family, 
being  owned,  controlled  and  oper- 
ated exclusively  by  them.  S.  C.  Yann 
is  president  and  A.  H.  Yann  is  secre- 
tary and  treasurer.  The  Yann  fam- 
ily enjoy  an  enviable  reputation  in 
the  financial  world  for  their  level- 
headed business  ability,  their  untir- 
ing energy,  as  well  as  their  pro- 
gressiveness.  They  have  met  with 
their  usual  fine  success  in  the  oi)er- 
ation  of  the  Sterling  Cotton  Mills. 
The  prosperity  of  the  mills  has  been 
evidenced  by  their  enlargement  in 
1897  and  agiin  in  1913,  and  always 
the  management  is  on  the  alert  for 
improved  machinery.  At  present 
the  equipment  consists  of  25,856 
spindles  which  are  busily  engaged 
in  the  production  of  lO's  to  lG"s 
single  and  ply  warps,  skeins  and 
tubes. 

The  management  believes  in 
keeping  the  mills  in  a  most  sanitary 
manner  and  the  working  conditions 
are  excellent.  The  operatives,  for 
the  most  i):irt,  c;ime  fi'om  the  coun- 


try adjacent  to  Franklinton.  It  is 
well  known  that  no  one  particular 
class  of  industries  has  done  so  much 
for  the  uplift  and  betterment  of  the 
poorer  people  of  the  Southern  States 
than  has  the  cotton  factory.  The 
managers  are  interested  in  the  well 
being  of  their  workers  and  the  lives 
of  the  mill  operatives  have  been 
lifted  out  of  the  sordid  condition  of 
debt,  and  the  people  given  an  op- 
portunity to  be  independent,  to  be- 
come eriucated,  to  have  churches 
clos(>  a  I  hand,  to  live  in  a  more  san- 
itary, healthful  manner.  And  no- 
whei'e  has  this  policy  been  more 
beautifully  carried  out  than  here  at 
the  Sterling  Cotton  Mills. 

Moi'c  tlian  300  persons  find  cm- 
Ijlnymcnl  in  these  mills,  and  they 
with  I  heir  families  form  a  ci im- 
munity of  ajiproximately  1,000  peo- 
ple whn  live  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
mills.  The  management  has  pro- 
vided Ileal,  comfortable  homes  for 
their  operatives,  and  since  the  mills 
arc  located  inside  the  city  limits  of 
Fi'aiiklinlon,   (he  houses  are  equip- 


ped with  all  the  modern  conveni- 
ences to  be  found  in  such  a  town. 
Each  cottage  has  its  front  yard  with 
its  bright  flowers  and  vines,  and  in 
the  rear  there  is  ample  space  fur 
the  cultivation  of  a  large  vegetable 
garden.  This  work  is  encouraged 
by  the  management,  many  fine  vege- 
tables are  produced  that  not  only 
alTord  a  splendid  variety  of  fresh 
food  for  summer,  but  the  surplus  is 
canned  and  is  of  great  help  in  the 
winter  months.  The  operatives,  as 
a  rule  arc  quite  interested  in  their 
gardening  and  a  friendly  spirit  of 
rivalry  is  found  among  neighlioi's 
with  regard  to  the  best  garden. 

Many  of  the  operatives  own  their 
homes,  and  this  home  idea  is  greatly 
encouraged  and  promoted  by  the 
kindness  of  the  management.  They 
have  a  plan,  all  their  own,  of  loan- 
ing an  operative  sufficient  money, 
at  the  rate  of  six  per  cent  interest 
to  purchase  the  lot  and  build  the 
house.  Not  only  that,  but  they  go 
fui'ther  in  their  trust  of  the  opei^a- 
tive,  and  in  their  desire  (o  hel])  him 


Id  a  higlK'r  plane  of  independence. 
in  that  they  secure  the  material,  and 
the  labor,  as  well,  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  house,  at  a  much  lower 
cost  than  could  possibly  be  done  by 
the  individual. 

Owning  a  home  makes  the  opera- 
tive a  better  citizen  all  around.  He 
is  more  interested  in  all  civic  af- 
fairs, he  feels  he  is  a  part  of  the 
community  and  is  keenly  interested 
in  everything  that  stands  for  pro- 
gressiveness  and  prosperity. 

The  handsome  graded  school  of 
the  town  of  Franklinton  is  shown 
below.  The  mill  children  attend  that 
school.  Education  is  one  matter  that 
IS  of  vital  importance  to  the  man- 
agement of  the  mills.  They  urge 
and  insist  that  all  children  of  the 
village  be  sent  to  school  regularly. 

The  yarns  of  the  Sterling  Cotton 
Mills  have  for  for  years  been  known 
in  the  Philadelphia  market  for  their 
excellent  and  uniform  quality.  Prob- 
ably nothing  has  fended  more  to  the 
success  of  this  mill  than  their  at- 
leiil  ion  (o  qualify  of  ])roiiucl. 
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Oxford  Cotton  Mills 


OXFOIU)  COITON  ^IILLS,  OXFORD,  N.  C. 


The  Oxford  Cotton  Mills  are  lo- 
cated in  West  Oxford,  N.  C.  where 
the  company  owns  a  pretty  site  of 
100  acres. 

The  personnel  of  the  company  is 
composed  of  W.  A.  Erwin,  West 
Durham,  N.  G.  president;  E.  T. 
White,  vice-president;  R.  H.  Lewis, 
Jr.,  secretary  and  treasurer;  D. 
Frank   Lanier,    superintendent. 

The  capital  stock  is  $275,000  and 
their    equipment    consists    of    6,120 


spindles  which  are  driven  by  hydro- 
electric power. 

From  the  pictures  illustrating  this 
article  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the 
long  one  story  building  is  of  modern 
mill  construction.  The  proprietors 
are  gentlemen  of  progressive  ideas, 
kind  and  considerate  of  the  human 
element  which  plays  such  an  impor- 
tant part  in  the  prosperity  of  the 
mills.  The  extei'ior  of  the  mills  is 
all  that  could  be  desired.  Well 
kept   lawns,    clumps    of    shrubbery. 


beds  of  flowering  plants  and  the 
pretty  shade  trees  all  show  that  the 
management  not  only  have  an  eye 
for  the  artistic  but  are  strict  in  the 
matter  sanitation.  The  interior  of 
the  mills  would  show  the  same  care- 
ful thought  as  to  pleasant  environ- 
ment and  comfort  and  health  of 
the  operatives. 

The  mill  people  have  a  number  of 
clubs  and  organizations  for  their 
own  advancement  and  amusement. 
Sports  of  all  kinds  are  encouraged. 


A  pretty  playground  and  park  with 
amusement  devices  for  the  children 
is  a  most  popular  place  with  the 
operatives. 

Then  too,  they  have  the  advantage 
of  all  educational  and  amusement 
advantages  offered  by  the  town  of 
Oxford,  such  as  the  splendid  graded 
school,  the  churches,  theaters,  etc. 
There  is  a  Baptist  church  in  the 
mill  village  which  was  built  by  the 
mill  people  and  liberal  funds  from 
the  Oxford  Cotton  Mills. 


Banna  Manufacturing  Company 


BANNA  MANTJFACTURING  COMPANY,  GOLDVILLE,  S.  C. 


In  1907  George  M.  Wright  and  as- 
sociates founded  the  Biinn;i  Manu- 
facturing Company  at  Goldville,  S. 
C  The  company  has  a  capital 
slock  of  $2'i8,000.  The  equipment 
consists  of  14,224  si)indles  and  336 
looms,  which  are  operated  by  steam. 
The  products  are  print  cloths.  One 
hundred  and  twenty-five  operatives 
are  employed  in  the  mills. 

The  mills  are  of  modern  construc- 
tion. Much  time  and  thought  as  well 
as  expense   has   been   given    Inward 


making  them  healthful  and  com- 
fortable for  the  operatives.  As  a 
result  the  plants  are  sanitary  and 
clean  and  the  operatives  do  their 
work  with  as  little  trouble  as  pos- 
sible. Because  of  the  interest  dis- 
played by  the  management  in  their 
operatives  the  help  takes  more  pride 
in  doing  tlieir  work  and  in  keeping 
up  the  high  standard  of  quality  of 
products  manufactured. 

The  mill  village  is  small,  the  pop- 
ulation being  'lOO  inhabitants.    There 


arc  52  homes  of  from  three  to  six 
rooms  (>ach.  They  are  neat  and 
comfortable.  The  people  of  the  vil- 
lage are  happy  and  content,  as  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  90  per  cent 
of  the  employees  are  permanent, 
very  few  of  them  moving  about. 

A  modern  frame  school  building 
built  and  owned  by  the  mill  com- 
pany i)rovides  a  place  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  children  in  the  village. 
There  are  two  teachers  and  60  pu- 
pils.   The  management  tries  to  make 


the  parents  realize  the  importance 
of  giving  their  children  an  educa- 
tion. 

Sports  are  encouraged.  There  is 
baseball  and  swimming.  A  play- 
ground with  swings,  merry-go- 
rounds  and  see-saws,  is  provided 
for  the  pleasure  of  the  little  ones. 

The  officers  are  William  A.  More- 
head,  president  and  manager;  Geo. 
M.  Wright,  vice  president  and  treas- 
urer; V.  R.  Gall,  secretary,  and  T.  N. 
Crocker   is   superintendent. 
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I'LVM    OF   SONOCO  PROOLITS  COMPANY,   II  MM  SVILLK,   S.   C. 


The  plant  of  the  Soiidco  Products  l-'nuii   IIh'   Cu'sI    Ihc   new   '■Soiiocd" 

Company,    until   recently   known   as  cimcs   and    lubes   jusliticd    Ihc    care 

Southern      Novelty      Company.      in  and  iahoi',  to  which  tlicy  owed  Iheir 

Hartsville,  S.  C,  is  one  which  should  quality,  by  the  saving  of  yai'n  and 

have  a  special  interest  for  all  those  the    improvement    of    wound    pack- 

who  have  had  a  part   in  the  devel-  ages    that    resulted    wlieicvcr    they 

opment  of  the  textile   industries   in  were  used.     However',  il  was  apiiar- 
(he  South 


llial    liicii'    ideal 

nol    be    I'l'acbed 

until   the  hand  opeialions   Ibrn  (mji- 

|)loyerl    bad    given    way    b)    accin-ab' 


It  has  "grown  up"  with   en  I    bi   tbc   niakci's 
the   South    in    the   past  twenty-tive  of  iicifrctiuii   coub 
y<'ars    and    has    contributed,    in    no 
small    way,    bi    Ihc    industrial    ad- 
vancement of  the  whole  section. 

When  the  infant  textile  industry 
of  the  South  was  siruggling  in  com- 
petition with  the  oi'ganized  ami 
long-established  mills  of  New  Eng- 
land, the  foundiM-s  of  the  Southeiai 
Novelty  Comjjaiiy  s  iw  an  opixu'lu- 
nity  to  better  the  pi'oduci  of  Soutb- 
ern  cotton  mills  and  enhance  theii' 
competitive  posilinu  by  improve- 
ment in  their  winding  facilities. 

To  this  end  the  Southern  Novelty 
Company  was  nr^mizcd  bw  I  be 
manufacture  of  lilire  cones  and 
tubes,  and  concentrab^d  its  enei'gies 
upon  the  perfection  of  these  prod- 
ucts, in  accuracy,  uniformity,  fit, 
balance  and  strength. 


machine  methods  of  winding;,  past- 
ing, surfacing  and  cutting.  Accord- 
ingly, automatic  machinery  was  de- 
vised and  installed  as  rapidly  as  it 
was  possible  to  invent  it,  prove  it 
pi'actical  and  make  it.  At  the  same 
lime  ijajier  formulae  were  impi'oved, 
special  |iasle  and  pasfing  processi^s 
wiM'e  de\cli)ped  and  a  seieiilific 
windni,i:    surface    fur    the    cones   was 

(lesiu.ied. 


\iLL\(;i:  OF  SONOCO  i»Hoi)i(:is  <:oy!»\\^ 


Today  the  "Sonoco"  plant  has 
achieved  the  ideal  of  its  blunders. 
The  great,  modern  paper  machines 
deliver  sheets  unvarying,  from  day 
to  day  and  from  month  to  month,  in 
composition,  color,  weight  and 
strength.  Automatically,  the  paper 
is  surfaced,  wound,  pasted,  cut,  and 
the  finished  cones  and  tubes  deliv- 
ered— each  oni>  as  accui-ile  as  the 
"precision"  parts  of  the  winding 
machine  for  which   it  is  made. 

The  production  of  the  plant  now 
includes  fibre  cones  of  all  sizes, 
lapers  and  colors;  solid-wound  fibre 
par'allel  tubes,  and  cores  for  wind- 
ing cloth,  in  various  lengths,  diam- 
eleis  and  weights;  and  solid-wound 
liluc  lubes  for  special  purposes. 

A  new  lOD-incb  pa|ier  machine 
;md  piiwer  plant  and  new  cone  ma- 
cliMU'cy  iiave  recenlly  been  added 
In  Mie  ilarlsville  woi'ks  in  order  to 
pi-e\enl  shipping  delays  wliicb  have 
iiccasKinaly  been  caused  by  unex- 
pecled  peak-loads  of  business — thus 
bringing  I  be  service  of  the  Sonoco 
Company  up  to  the  high  slandard 
of  its  products. 


villa(;f  of  sonoco  pimoucis  company 
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Thrift  Manufacturing  Company 


THRIFT  :\IA\UFACTURING  COMPANY,  PAW  CREEK,  N.  C. 


The  Thi'ift  M;inufactui'ing  Com- 
pany IS  located  at  Paw  Creek,  N.  C, 
on  ttie  Piedmont  &  Northern  Rail- 
way, about  seven  miles  out  of  Char- 
lotte, and  the  operatives  therefore 
have  the  benefits  of  a  rural  com- 
munity, but  can  reach  the  city  with 
a  very  short  ride. 

This  mill  is  rated  as  one  of  the 
most  efllciently  operated  and  suc- 
cessful mills  in  the  South. 

It  has  a  rare  combinatioTi  in  lis 
ollices  of  those  qualifications  that 
make  for  success. 

W.  C.  Wilkinson,  of  Charlotte,  N. 
C,  the  president,  is  one  of  the  most 
successful  bankers  in  the  South.  A 
man  of  sound  judgment,  he  also  en- 
joys the  confidence  of  men  high  in 
business  and  financial  circles. 

Harvey  W.  Moore,  the  treasurer, 
is  a  careful  and  conservative  man 
who  was  trained  in  a  bank  and 
afterwards  in  the  cotton  oil  indus- 
try before  taking  up  his  present 
duties  at  the  Thrift  Manufacturing 
Company. 


II.  II.  Houston,  the  secretary  and 
the  assistant  of  Mr.  Moore,  is  well 
versed  in  his  line  of  work. 

J.  W.  Kidd,  the  superintendent,  is 
one  of  the  most  experienced  and 
successful  cotton  mill  superintend- 
ents of  the  South.  His  record  of 
successful  operation  of  mills  has 
been  unusual. 

'file  Thrift  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, as  will  be  noticed  from  the 
picture  above,  is  beautifully  located 
and  has  the  appearance  of  being 
clean  and  well  kept,  and  that  ai)- 
pea ranee  is  true,  for  the  mill  build- 
ings, machinery  and  mill  village  are 
at  all  times  kept  neat  and  clean. 

The  mill  has  26,208  spindles  and 
600  looms,  which  are  operated  upon 
wide  sheetings  for  the  converting 
f  raiie. 

\t  times  there  are  temptations  to 
make  other  lines  of  goods,  but  Mr. 
Wilkinson  believes  that  efficiency  in 
the  manufacture  of  any  article  in- 
creases with  experience,  so  the 
Thrift        Manufacturing       Company 


makes  certain  constructions  of 
sheetings  and  makes  them  year  in 
and  year  out. 

The  houses  of  this  mill  are  well 
built,  and  comfortable  and  are  al- 
ways kept  in  a  state  of  I'epair  that 
makes  them  look  as  good  as  new. 

The  people  of  the  village  are  con- 
Icnted  and  work  always  in  harmony 
with  the  superintt-:V.;ent  and  the 
management.  During  periods  of 
labor  disturbances  at  neighboring 
mills  they  have  continued  at  their 
work  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

The  young  men  of  the  village  are 
interested  in  sports  and  take  a  spe- 
cial pride  in  their  baseball  team 
which  has  usually  enjoyed  a  series 
lit  victories  over  nearly  all  teams. 

There  are  excellent  churches  and 
schools  available  and  the  manage- 
ment of  the  mills  urge  the  employ- 
ees to  require  their  children  to  at- 
tend school  regularly. 

The  beautiful  mill  village  was 
planned    and    laid    out    by    a     well 


known  landscape  gardener,  always 
the  mill  people  have  been  encour- 
aged in  keeping  their  homes  and 
premises  neat  and  clean.  Trees  and 
shrubbery  and  flowers  around  the 
neat  cottages  do  much  to  enhance 
the  beauty  of  the  village. 

The  mill  village  is  neat  and  at- 
tractive with  its  shade  trees,  shrubs 
and  flowers.  The  streets  and  prem- 
ises are  well  kept,  the  comfortable 
cottages  are  modern  in  every  re- 
spect, having  lights,  water,  sewer- 
age, etc.  Thrift  is  encouraged  among 
the    village    inhabitants. 

There  is  a  very  friendly,  helpful 
feeling  in  the  mills  and  commun- 
ity, the  operative  and  executives 
work  together  for  a  common  inter- 
est. A  high  standard  of  morality  is 
maintained  in  both  the  mills  and  the 
village. 

There  is  never  any  labor  trouble 
at  the  Thrift  Mills.  If  there  is  a 
question  or  dispute  it  is  soon  ami- 
cably adjusted  to  the  satisfaction  of 
all. 


VILLAGE  SCENE   AT  THRIFT  MANUFACTURING   CO:\IPANY 


CHURCH  AT   IHRIFT  MANUFACIURING  C0\1PANY 
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Richmond  Hosiery  Mills 


ETOWAH.TENN. 


RICHMOND  HOSIERY  MILLS 

CASA    ESTABLECIDA   EN    1896 


DAISY,  TENN. 


One  of  the  best  known  and  most 
successful  knitting  mills  in  the 
South  is  the  Richmond  Hosiery 
Mills  at  Rossville,  Ga.,  a  few  miles 
from  Chattanooga,  Tenn.  The  com- 
pany, which  was  founded  in  1896  by 
Garnett  Andrews,  has  built  up  an 
enduring  reputation  for  the  effi- 
ciency of  its  plant  and  the  quality 
of  its  output.  The  mill  has  6,000 
spindles  for  producing  the  yarns 
which  they  knit  and  a  knitting 
equipment  of  6,000  machines.  It  also 
operates  a  dyeing  and  bleaching 
plant. 

The  hosiery  manufactured  at  the 
Richmond  Hosiery  Mills  is  marketed 
under  the  name  of  "Arrowhead" 
hosiery.  This  brand  is  known  to  the 
leading  distributors  and  consumers 
throughout  the  country.  An  exten- 
sive national  advertising  campaign 
has  made  their  trade  mark  a  famil- 
iar one  wherever  good  hosiery  is 
sold.  The  beauty  and  quality  of 
Arrowhead  hosiery  will  compare 
favorably  with  the  product  of  any 
other  hosiery  mill  in  the  country. 

The  mill  is  a  model  of  efficiency. 
The  plant  is  of  the  "daylight"  type 
of  construction  and  the  equipment 
is  modern  and  kept  in  excellent  con- 


dition. The  main  buildings,  contain- 
ing the  spinning  mill  and  knitting 
mill,  are  of  brick  construction  and 
are  covered  with  ivy,  presenting  a 
vei'v  attractive  appearance.  More 
than  a  thousand  operatives  are  em- 
ployer! at  Rossville. 

The  village  of  Rossville,  in  which 
the  mills  are  located,  has  two  ex- 
cellent grammar  schools,  where  the 
children  of  mill  operatives  attend. 
The  mill  has  no  occasion  to  provide 
sciiool  facilities  or  churches,  as  the 
operatives  enjoy  all  the  privileges 
and  opportunities  offered  by  the 
tliiiving  little  town  of  Rossville. 
Education  is  urged  upon  the  chil- 
dren and  young  people  and  the  pa- 
rents see  to  it  that  their  children  go 
lo  school  regularly. 

The  officers  of  the  Richmond 
Mills  are:  Garnett  Andrews,  presi- 
dent; A.  W.  Chambliss,  vice-presi- 
dent; J.  H.  Wilson,  secretary  and 
treasurer  and  general  manager;  H. 
T.  Bryan,  Jr.,  superintendent. 

.V  very  interesting  and  rather  un- 
usual plan  that  has  been  in  effect  in 
these  mills  for  a  number  of  years 
allows  the  employees  to  become 
stockholders  in  the  company.  This 
policy  has  proved  an  excellent  one 


and  a  very  large  percentage  of  the 
workers  have  availed  themselves  of 
the  opportunity  to  share  in  the 
<>arnings  of  the  company.  It  is  one 
of  the  reasons  why  the  mills  have 
succeeded  in  getting  and  keei)ing  an 
organization  of  unusual  skill  and 
character. 

The  community  work  at  Rich- 
mond centers  about  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
A  well  organized  program  is  carried 
(in  and  has  resulted  in  many  bene- 
fits for  the  employees  and  in  build- 
ing up  a  very  friendly  spirit  be- 
tween mill  owners  and  workers. 
There  are  a  large  number  of  clubs 
that  are  carrying  on  useful  and  in- 
teresting work,  special  attention  be- 
ing made  to  domestic  science,  re- 
ligion and  the  social  side  of  life. 

A  very  handsome  clubhouse, 
known  as  the  Employees'  Club,  was 
erected  by  the  management,  the 
building  having  cost  about  $25,000. 
It  is  equipped  throughout  in  keep- 
ing with  the  most  modern  ideas  in 
club  building. 

The  day  nursery  at  Rossville 
would  attract  attention  anywhere 
and  is  a  model  of  its  kind.  Here 
the  mothers  who  are  employed  in 
the  mills  can  leave  their  youngsters 


under  care  of  competent  attendants 
who  take  the  best  of  care  of  them. 

The  mills  also  maintain  a  modern 
hospital  that  is  well  equipped  to 
take  care  of  all  emergency  cases,  in- 
cluding minor  operations.  The  hos- 
pital is  in  charge  of  trained  nurses 
and  its  service  is  always  skilled  and 
beneficial. 

The  Richmond  Hosiery  Mills 
operate  branch  plants  at  Boyce, 
Soddy,  Daisy,  Grapeville,  Charleston 
and  Etowah,  Tenn.  All  of  these 
mills  are  conducted  under  the  same 
policies  that  are  in  force  at  the 
headquarters  of  the  company. 
These  branch  plants  are  all  effi- 
ciently managed  and  maintain  the 
same  standard  of  quality  produc- 
tion as  the  plant  at  Rossville. 

A  very  interesting  little  magazine 
is  published  monthly  by  and  for  the 
employees  of  the  Richmond  Hosiery 
Mills.  It  is  known  as  the  "Arrow- 
head," and  while  it  is  primarily 
published  in  the  interest  of  the 
employees,  it  has  been  a  consider- 
able factor  in  carrying  the  Arrow- 
head message  of  quality  and  in  tell- 
ing of  story  of  the  conditions  under 
which  their  hosiery  is  manufac- 
tured. 
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A  STREET  AT  ABBEVILLE  COTTON  MILLS 


VIEW  OF  VILLAGE  AT  ABBEVILLE  COTTON  MILLS 


When  one  has  seen  the  mill,  the 
houses,  the  hedges,  the  paved 
streets,  the  school,  and  the  Com- 
munify  BuihHng  he  has  but  begun 
his  acquaintance  with  the  Abbeville 
Mills.  Many  other  mills  throughout 
the  South  can  point  to  the  same 
things  with  equal  pride.  The  unique 
thing  about  Abbeville  is  attempt  to 
develop  a  democratic  control  of  the 
mill. 

Ray  Newton,  executive  secretary 
to  the  Board  of  Operatives  at  Abbe- 
ville, says  of  the  plan: 

"Many  mills  will  talk  to  you  about 
the  spirit  of  co-operation  on  the 
part  of  the  workers — and  be  proud 
of  it;  they  will  tell  you  what  they 
do  for  employees;  point  to  many 
of  their  welfare  features  and  tell 
you  their  labor  is  satisfied. 

"At  Abbeville  they  have  looked  a 
little  further  in  the  future.  They 
have  got  the  idea  that  the  workers 
are  human,  and  that  they  are  en- 
titled to  certain  considerations — 
just  because  they  are  human. 

"Those  in  authority  have  conceiv- 
ed the  idea  that  the  principle  of 
democracy  with  which  we  are  all 
f-amiliar  in  our  political  govern- 
ment should  be  extended  to  indus- 
trial government.  If  one  is  proper 
the  other  is.  Furthermore,  they  are 
both  in  line  with  the  aspirations  of 
mankind  and  the  latter  is  just  as 
mevitable  as  the  former  has  proven. 
One  hundred  years  ago  the  idea  that 
the  common  man  should  have  any- 
fhing  to  say  with  the  way  nations 


were  run  was  so  new  that  many 
people  laughed  themselves  sick  over 
it.  Today  there  is  not  an  absolute 
monarcli  to  be  found  among  the 
nations,  and  the  few  people  who 
hold  the  title  of  "King"  do  so  only 
on  the  sufferance  of  the  people  and 
not  because  of  any  "right."  Many 
of  these  changes  are  so  recent  th'at 
we  can  remember  them — China,  Ja- 
pan, Turkey,  Germany  and  Russia. 
All  of  them  were  just  as  firmly  in- 
trenched a  few  years  ago  in  their 
authority  and  their  "riglits"  as  is 
autocracy  in  industry  today.  But 
they  were  doomed  to  fall,  for  the 
same  reason  that  autocracy  in  any 
line  must  fail — because  it  stands  in 
the  way  of  at  least  two  of  the  great 
of  urges  in  the  hearts  of  man — the 
urge  for  self-expression  and  self- 
determination. 

"Abbeville  is  but  at  the  beginning 
and  knows  it.  So  far  it  has  taken 
but  a  few  feeble  steps  towards  its 
ideal.  It  has  given  to  the  workers 
only  a  limited  responsibility  —  and 
both  the  directors  and  the  workers 
know  it.  But  what  they  have  given 
they  have  given  whole-heartedly 
and  completely. 

"For  example,  they  have  given  the 
workers  control  of  the  village.  This 
means  that  the  workers  assign  the 
houses;  keep  up  the  streets;  deter- 
mine what  kinds  of  garages  and 
cowstalls  shall  be  built  and  where 
they  will  be  placed;  plant  hedges  or 
tear  them  down;  do  all  the  repair 
work  and  permanent  construction — 


in  fact,  everything  that  is  done  in 
the  village. 

"Furthermore,  the  workers  have 
charge  of  community  work  —  they 
hire  and  fire  the  athletic  director, 
iheir  executive  secretary,  and  any 
one  else  working  for  them;  they 
have  charge  of  the  Community 
Building  and  all  that  is  done  to  it 
or  in  it;  they  control  all  their  ath- 
letics, entertainments,  and  every- 
thing of  that  nature. 

"The  expenses  of  the  work  coming 
under  the  control  of  the  employees 
is  agreed  upon  annually  by  the  di- 
rectors and  the  representatives  of 
the  men  in  the  form  of  a  budget. 
This  money  is  then  placed  in  a  local 
bank  and  is  checked  out  at  will  by 
the  workers. 

"Regarding  matters  of  mill  man- 
agement they  have,  so  far,  only  ad- 
visory powers.  They  can  advise  the 
directors  regarding  anything  about 
the  mill — and  the  only  regret  of  the 
management  so  far  is  that  they  do 
not  advise  on  more  things. 

"Another  interesting  feature,  and 
vital  the  plan,  is  the  fact  that  the 
workers  are  periodically  informed 
upon  the  business  atfairs  of  the  mill. 
There  are  no  secrets  at  Abbeville. 
Every  month  the  workers  receive  a 
financial  statement  setting  forth  the 
pi'oflts  or  losses,  and  every  six 
months  they  receive  a  copy  of  the 
auditor's  report.  Furthermore,  the 
directors  give  them  a  copy  of  the 
minutes  of  their  meetings  in  ex- 
change  for  a   copy   of   the   minutes 


of  the  meetings  of  the  btfird  of 
operatives,  as  the  elected  body  of 
the  workers  is  called. 

"After  certain  expenses  agreed 
upon  in  advance  have  been  met 
(invested  capital  receiving  the  le- 
gal rate  on  its  money)  and  an 
amount  set  aside  for  the  conduct  of 
the  business,  any  remaining  profits 
at  the  end  of  the  year  are  divided 
50-50  between  the  employees  and 
capital. 

"Those  are  some  of  the  things  that 
mark  Abbeville  as  a  mill,  and  dis- 
tinguish it  from  other  mills.  The 
people  there,  both  the  workers  and 
the  management,  realize  that  they 
have  not  yet  arrived  at  true  indus- 
trial democracy,  nor  do  they  claim 
that  they  have  solved  all  the  prob- 
lems that  are  present  in  the  rela- 
tions of  capital  and  worker.  All 
they  claim  is  that  they  have  taken 
a  few  steps  in  what  appears  to  them 
to  be  the  direction  in  which  'all 
things  are  moving  today,  and  they 
feel  confident  that  with  the  spirit 
of  understanding  which  is  growing 
they  will  be  able  eventually  to  de- 
velop something  which  will  be  real, 
sound,  and  thorough  going  in  the 
application  of  democracy  to  indus- 
try." 

The  Abbeville  Cotton  Mills  are 
capitalized  at  $635,000  and  operate 
29,696  spindles  and  970  looms.  H. 
A.  Hatch  is  president;  Wm.  P. 
Greene,  vice-president;  J.  F.  Barn- 
well, treasurer,  and  W.  M.  Langley, 
superintendent. 
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ECHOTA  COTTON  AIILLS.  CALHOUN,  (iA. 

The  Echota  Cotton  Mills  have  kept  neatly  painted.  Each  cot-  cleanliness  that  dominates  the  mills 
their  otFice  in  the  thriving  little  tage  has  its  plot  of  ground  for  flow-  has  had  an  influence  on  the  people 
town  of  Calhoun,  Ga.,  but  operate  ers  and  a  garden.  The  spirit  of  and  Ihey  are  quite  enthusiastic 
mills  at  both  Calhoun  and  Rome,  Ga. 

Calhoun  is  located  on  the  N.  C. 
&  St.  L.  and  the  W.  &  A.  Railways 
and  is  somewhat  northwest  of  At- 
lanta, Ga. 

The  Echota  Cotton  Mills  have 
been  established  about  twenty 
years  and  are  capitalized  at  $272,000. 
Their  Calhoun  plant  has  16,384  spin- 
dles and  420  looms,  which  manufac- 
ture a  high  quality  of  sheetings. 

A  few  years  ago  they  purchased 
the  Floyd  Cotton  Mills  at  Rome,  Ga., 
and  it  is  now  known  as  Echota  Cot- 
ton Mills  No.  2. 

Mill  No.  2  has  5,000  spindles  and 
132  looms  and  manufactures  light 
duck  such  as  is  used  for  shoe  lin- 
ings and  for  similar  purposes. 

J.  A.  Strain,  a  prominent  business 
man  of  Calhoun,  is  president  of  the 
Echota  Cotton  Mills,  while  A.  H. 
Chastain  fdls  the  position  of  secre- 
tary. 

H.  F.  Jones,  an  experienced  and 
successful  cotton  manufacturer,  is 
treasurer  and  the  active  manager 
of  these  mills. 

Mr.  Jones  is  a  progressive  manu- 
facturer who  believes  in  the  neces- 
sity for  high  quality  of  output  and 
looks  after  every  detail  of  the 
operation  of  his  mills. 

He  has  as  his  able  assistants  J.  J. 
Nelson  as  superintendent  of  Mill  No. 
1  at  Calhoun  and  Geo.  W.  Smith  as 
superintendent  of  Mill  No.  2  at 
Rome. 

The  management  has  built  pretty 
cottages,  many  of  the  bungalow 
type.  These  are  all  modern  in  ar- 
rangement   and    conveniences    and 


lYPE  OF  COTTAGES 


about  the  appearance  of  their 
homes  and  premises. 

The  Echota  Cotton  Mills  were 
quick  to  realize  the  importance  of 
intelligent,  trained,  workers  in  their 
mills.  They  appreciate  the  fact 
that  it  is  the  happy,  healthy,  con- 
tented woi'kor  who  is  the  skillful 
operative  that  gives  the  greatest  ef- 
ficiency. 

The  management  takes  a  keen  in- 
terest in  recreations  for  their  peo- 
ple. There  aie  st'oiIs  of  all  kinds 
which  are  fostered  and  encouraged 
by  the  management.  Baseball  is, 
of  course,  the  sport  that  most  in- 
terests the  mill  people  and  in  the 
summer  the  baseball  field  is  the 
scene  of  contests  with  teams  from 
neighboring  towns  and  mills. 

Many  of  the  operatives  have  been 
with  the  mills  since  they  started 
operation.  The  management  know 
they  are  their  friends  and  do  many 
things  for  them. 

The  children  from  the  mill  fami- 
lies attend  the  Calhoun  Public 
Schools,  and  the  village  people  have 
the  advantage  of  the  churches,  li- 
braries, amusements,  social  and 
civic  organizations  of  Calhoun. 

A  visit  to  the  mills  will  prove  the 
visit  to  the  mills  will  prove  the 
fallacy  of  the  statement  that  cotton 
mill  operatives  are  pale,  anemic 
CT'eatures,  ill  clad  and  under  nour- 
ished. The  help  at  the  Echota  Mills 
reflect  their  working  and  living  con- 
ditions in  their  bright  eyes,  fresh 
coloring,  interested  expressions,  and 
strong  bodies.  They  are  an  ani- 
mated, well  dressed,  well  nourished 
group  of  men  and  women,  not  only 
interested  in  their  work  but  inter- 
ested in  events  of  the  day  and  local 
civic  affairs. 
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A  COMPOSITE  VIEW  OF  PLANTS  OF  THE 


The  Gonsolidalod  Textile  Corpor- 
ation owns  and  operates  a  chain  of 
cotton  mills  in  various  parts  of  the 
South  and  East.  Each  plant  is 
known  as  "a  division,"  and  with  the 
exception  of  the  general  ofiicers, 
each  division  has  its  own  ofticers 
and  manager  and  these  executives 
are  given  so  much  latitude  in  the 
running  of  their  own  individual 
plant  that  they  take  great  pride  and 
pleasure  in  endeavoring  to  make  it 
the  most  successful  of  any  in  the 
entire  group  of  the  Consolidated 
Corporation. 

The  general  officers  of  the  Con- 
solidated Textile  Corporation  are: 
President,  Andrew  G.  Pierce,  Jr., 
New  Bedford,  Mass.;  general  man- 
ager, Allen  F.  Johnson,  Lynchburg, 
Va.  These  gentlemen  are  efficient 
manufacturers  and  are  progressive 
and  democratic  in  their  ideas.  They 
realize  the  vast  possibilities  of  the 
textile  industry  in  the  South  and 
they  also  appreciate  that  the  basis 
of  the  success  of  the  textile  indus- 
try of  the  South  has  been  the  splen- 
did class  of  labor  with  which  it  has 
been  supplied. 

The  Consolidated  Textile  Corpor- 
ation appreciates  their  operatives  in 


their  various  mills  and  heartly  co- 
operate with  the  local  executives  of 
tlie  mills  in  doing  line  things  for  the 
development  and  advancement  of 
their  help. 

The  mills  comprising  the  Consoli- 
dated Textile  Corporation  are  listed 
below.  Two  plants  about  six  miles 
from  the  railroad,  with  postoffice 
Elon  College,  N.  C,  known  as  the 
Ossipee  and  Hopedale  Divisions,  the 
local  executives  are:  Division  man- 
ager, T.  B.  Spencer;  superintendent 
Ossipee  Mill,  W.  B.  Morgan;  super- 
intendent Hopedale  mill,  C.  E.  Hall. 
The  equipment  consists  of  18,728 
spindles  and  355  looms  which  man- 
ufacture flannels  and  yarns.  Both 
mills  are  operated  by  steam  power. 
The  Hopedale  is  beautifully  located 
on  the  rolling  banks  of  the  Haw 
River  .just  below  where  it  joins  the 
Reedy  River.  The  location  is  very 
picturesque.  The  Ossipee  Mills  are 
on  the  Reedy  Fork  River  and  are 
equally  as  pleasing  in  their  location. 
In  both  mills  due  consideration  has 
been  given  to  making  working  con- 
ditions both  pleasant  and  healthful. 
The  cottages  are  of  modern  cotton 
mill  type  with  such  modern  con- 
veniences    as     electric     lights,     an 


abundance  of  pure  wafer  and  ex- 
cellent sanitary  conditions.  Many 
of  the  operatives  are  thrifty  and 
industrious;  a  large  percentage 
have  nice  savings  accounts.  Most 
of  these  people  have  been  in  the 
employ  of  the  mills  from  the  time 
they  were  established,  or  at  least 
their  parents  have  worked  in  the 
mills  that  long.  There  are  excellent 
educational  facilities  supported  by 
the  county  and  supplemented  by  a 
special  tax  paid  by  the  mills.  The 
school  at  these  mills  is  one  of  the 
most  progressive  and  modern  in  the 
county. 

Each  village  is  complete  in  itself 
with  churches,  stores,  etc.  The 
management  is  particularly  inter- 
ested in  the  welfare  of  the  people 
and  stand  ready  to  promote  any 
movement  that  is  put  on  foot  for 
their  pleasure  or  benefit. 

The  Consolidated  Textile  Corpor- 
ation, known  as  the  Lynchburg  Di- 
vision, is  located  at  Lynchburg,  Va. 
The  division  manager  is  Yates 
Smith;  the  superintendent,  Culver 
Batson.  These  executives  are  old 
experienced  textile  men  and  are 
keenly  interested  in  their  mills  and 
equally  as  much  in  their  employees. 


They  appreciate  that  it  is  the 
healthy,  contented  operative  who 
gives  the  best  results  Iti  the  manu- 
facturing business.  The  equipment 
consists  of  56,796  spindles  and  15,796 
looms  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  brown  sheetings.  The  mills  are 
of  modern  mill  construction  with 
careful  thought  given  to  making 
working  conditions  all  that  they 
should  be. 

The  Consolidated  Textile  Corpor- 
ation, known  as  the  Pilot  Division, 
located  at  Raleigh,  N.  C,  with  A.  Y. 
Kelly,  division  manager,  and  G.  B. 
Byrd,  superintendent.  These  gen- 
tlemen are  well  acquainted  with  the 
textile  business  and  are  able  to  look 
at  it  from  the  viewpoint  of  the 
manufacturer  and,  at  the  same  time, 
see  it  through  the  eyes  of  the  oper- 
atives. There  is  a  very  fine  spirit 
of  good  fellowship  and  friendly 
lielpfulness  to  be  found  at  the  Pilot 
Mills.  The  operatives  are  of  a  high 
class  of  citizens,  both  morally  and 
mentally,  as  well  as  physically, 
^afui'ally  such  people  would  not  be 
contented  and  happy  working  in 
unpleasant  environment  or  living  in 
anything  but  comfortable,  clean 
homes.     Every  house  in  the  pretty 
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village  has  electric  lights,  sewerage, 
water  and  a  sanitary  garbage  can. 
The  premises  are  well  kept.  The 
mills  are  in  keeping  with  the  at- 
tractive village  in  pleasing  outward 
appearance  and  cleanliness  in  the 
interior.  There  are  10,752  spindles 
and  504  looms  in  the  Pilot  Mills. 
The  products  are  shirting  and 
chambrays.  Welfare  work  is  car- 
ried on  extensively  at  the  Pilot 
Mills  as  well  as  in  other  of  the 
Consolidated  plants.  A  splendid 
communiiy  building  is  the  center  of 
all  social  and  civic  activities.  There 
are  numerous  clubs  and  organiza- 
tions among  the  people.  A  good 
school  building  with  good  educa- 
tional facilities  and  several  churches 
are  to  be  found  in  the  village 
among  the  other  advantages  offered 
the  Pilot  operative.  A  brass  band 
composed  of  operatives  is  another 
attraction.  Athletics  are  encourag- 
ed and  actively  indulged  in.  There 
are  playgrounds  and  pai'ks  for  the 
people. 

At  Shelby,  N.  C,  is  found  another 
division  of  the  Consolidated  Textile 
Corporation,  known  as  the  Ella  Di- 
vision. In  the  beginning  of  these 
mills,  Mr.  J.  R.  Dover,  the  founder, 


bought  100  acres  of  land  about  one 
mile  from  the  center  of  Shelby; 
attractive  surroundings  and  pleas- 
ant living  conditions  were  among 
Mr.  Dover's  first  aims.  Both  the 
mills  and  the  pretty  mill  village 
were  located  on  a  well  drained  site 
conducive  to  good  health,  the  cot- 
tages were  built  along  improved  and 
up-to-date  lines,  all  neatly  painted, 
and  now  enjoyed  by  the  oiieratives 
rent  free.  Because  of  Mr.  Dover's 
wide  textile  experience  and  splendid 
executive  ability,  the  industry  has 
developed  to  its  present  high  posi- 
tion in  the  textile  world.  Mr.  Dover 
has  been  succeeded  in  the  business 
by  his  son,  John  R.  Dover,  Jr.,  as 
division  manager  and  superintend- 
ent, and  the  son  is  carrying  forward 
and  developing  the  same  fine  poli- 
cies in  the  mills.  The  equipment 
consists  of  11,328  spindles  and  253 
looms;  the  product  of  the  mills  is 
Ijrint  cloth.  The  mills  are  beautiful 
and  modern  both  in  architecture 
and  equipment.  The  Ella  Mills  give 
employment  to  between  three  and 
four  hundred  persons  of  a  high  type 
of  citizenship. 

The    Union    Cotton    Mills    at   La- 
Fayette,  Ga.,  form  another  division 


of  the  Consolidated  Textile  Corpor- 
ation. Climatic  conditions,  beautiful 
mountain  scenery,  good  roads  and 
pure  water  make  the  location  of 
these  mills  very  attractive.  Frank 
S.  Dennis  is  division  manager  and 
superintendent  of  this  plant  and 
owing  to  his  careful  supervision  and 
untiring  energy  there  has  been  a 
continuous  growth  and  prosperity. 
The  mills  are  of  modern  brick  con- 
struction with  due  consideration  of 
health  conditions  and  in  the  matter 
of  equipment  it  is  up-to-date,  mak- 
ing working  conditions  very  good 
indeed.  Everything  is  kei)t  sanitary 
and  clean  and  the  management  has 
no  trouble  in  keeping  their  opera- 
tives. The  equipment  is  electrically 
driven;  there  are  23,152  spindles  and 
462  looms.  Print  cloths  are  manu- 
factured. Approximately  300  people 
are  employed  in  the  mills.  The  vil- 
lage, which  contains  110  houses,  has 
a  population  of  700  inhabitants;  a 
luunber  of  the  operatives  own  their 
homes  besides  the  houses  belonging 
to  the  company.  At  least  75  per 
cent  of  the  operatives  are  saving 
money;  this  is  an  unusually  large 
percentage;  10  per  cent  own  other 
property. 


One  of  the  largest  and  most  pro- 
gressive divisions  of  the  Consolidat- 
ed Textile  Corporation  is  the  Hen- 
derson Division,  located  at  Hender- 
son, Ky.,  and  under  the  direct  man- 
agement of  Division  Manager  and 
Superintendent  W.  J.  Hunter.  Brown 
sheetings  and  drills  are  manufac- 
tured. The  mills,  like  all  the  other 
I)lants  of  this  splendid  corporation, 
are  modern  and  up-to-date  as  to 
buildings  and  equipment.  There  are 
49,504  spindles  and  1,382  looms. 
Working  and  living  conditions  are 
under  the  careful  supervision  of  Mr. 
Hunter,  who  knows  his  people  per- 
sonally and  through  his  personal 
interest  in  them  has  won  their  loy- 
alty and  respect.  They  appreciate 
his  efforts  on  their  behalf  and  in 
return  are  willing  to  give  him  the 
most  efficient  service   in  the  mills. 

The  Bonham  Mills,  at  Bonham, 
known  as  the  Bonham  Division,  is 
another  enterprising  industry  own- 
ed and  operated  by  the  Consolidated 
Textile  Corporation.  The  local  ex- 
ecutives are  J.  C.  Saunders,  division 
manager,  and  C.  S.  Tatum,  superin- 
tendent. This  plant  has  been  de- 
scribed at  length  in  a  sejwrate  arti- 
cle of  its  own  in  this  issue. 
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The  Marion  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, located  at  the  splendid  little 
town  of  Marion,  S.  C,  is  the  only 
textile  industry  in  the  community. 
It  was  founded  in  1904  by  its  pres- 
ent owners  and  its  growth  and  de- 
velopment have  been  a  source  of 
pride  to  the  people. 

Mr.  W.  Stackhouse,  who  is  presi- 
dent, treasurer  and  manager,  is  a 
local  citizen,  prominent  in  every 
movement  that  is  progressive  and 
for  the  better  interests  of  the  town. 
It  is  largely  due  to  his  untiring  ef- 
forts and  broad,  democratic  ideas 
that  the  Marion  Manufacturing 
Company  has  been  so  successful  in 
its  undertakings.  The  only  other 
officer  of  the  company  is  W.  S.  Fox- 
worth,  who  is  vice-president. 

The  management  is  keenly  aware 
of  the  importance  of  healthy,  con- 
tented operatives  in  the  mill  busi- 
ness and  they  never  lose  an  oppor- 
tunity to  do  what  they  can  for  the 
benefit  of  their  help.  Mr.  Stack- 
house  knows  them  all  personally 
and  feels  a  keen  interest  in  their 
welfare.  The  operatives  appreciate 
this  interest  and  do  not  hesitate  to 
approach  him  with  any  of  their 
troubles  or  affairs,  being  sure  of  his 
.sympathy  and  kindly  advice.  Indeed 
the  mill  community  is  more  like  one 
big  family  than  anything  else.  There 
are  only  sixty-five  employees,  as  the 
mills  are  not  so  large,  having  7,168 
spindles.  These  operatives  are 
mostly  natives  of  the  surrounding 
vicinity  and   a   good   many   families 


have  been  with  the  mills  since  they 
first  started  operation.  Things  are 
made  so  pleasant  for  them  that  they 
are  perfectly  satisfied  and  seldom 
make  a  change. 

The  mill  building  is  one  story, 
built  of  brick.  Due  consideration 
has  been  given  to  making  working 
conditions  both  healthful  and  com- 
fortable. One  has  only  to  look  at 
the  operatives  to  know  that  they 
are  well  and  strong  and  interested 
in  their  work. 

There  has  been  no  occasion  for 
the  management  to  provide  special 
schools  for  the  children  of  the  mill 
families,  since  the  mills  and  village 
are  located  within  the  boundaries  of 
Marion.  The  children  of  the  oper- 
atives feel  no  hesitancy  about  mix- 
ing and  mingling  with  children 
from  other  homes  of  the  town  and 
they  are  just  the  average  of  chil- 
dren from  other  sections.  Just  as 
apt  to  lead  in  their  classes,  just  as 
full  of  life  and  mischief,  just  as  apt 
to  be  dull  and  just  as  indifferent  as 
other  children.  The  Marion  public 
schools  have  a  high  curriculum  and 
are  the  equal  of  any  to  be  found  in 
a  town  of  the  same  size.  It  is  not 
unusual  for  children  from  the  mill 
village  to  go  on  through  High  School 
and  then  go  into  some  other  line  of 
work  than  the  textile  mill.  But  they 
do  return  to  the  mills  and  work  be- 
side their  parents  in  many  instances. 
The  management  offers  every  in- 
ducement to   those  who   arc  ambi- 


tious to  rise  above  the  common  rank 
and  file  of  the  mills  and  advances 
them  to  positions  of  responsibility 
and  trust  as  rapidly  as  they  deserve. 
Many  of  the  heads  of  departments 
and  overseers  come  from  this  class. 

Although  the  mills  are  inside  the 
city  limits,  the  management  has 
built  a  pretty  little  community  of 
its  own  which  contains  thirty-eight 
attractive  cottages  of  four,  five  and 
six  rooms  each.  These  are  neat  and 
kept  in  good  repair  inside  and  out, 
and  are  equipped  with  all  such  city 
conveniences  as  t-lectric  lights,  wa- 
terworks, baths  and  sewerage.  Each 
cottage  has  a  nice  yard  and  a  good 
garden  plot  for  the  raising  of  vege- 
tables for  the  family.  The  people 
manifest  a  good  deal  of  civic  pride 
in  the  appearance  of  their  homes 
and  they  beautify  their  premises 
with  beds  of  bright  blooming  flow- 
ers, shrubbery  and  vines.  The  man- 
agement has  seen  to  the  furnishing 
of  shade  trees  around  the  houses 
and  along  the  streets. 

The  people  attend  religious  ser- 
vices in  the  various  churches  of  the 
town  and  send  their  children  to  the 
Sunday  schools. 

The  management,  keeping  the  lit- 
llc  ones  of  the  community  in  mind, 
/las  planned  and  developed  pretty 
playgrounds  in  the  village  and  these 
are  well  equipped  with  various 
kinds  of  play  devices  that  afford  the 
children  much  pleasure  as  well  as 
giving  them  healthful  exercise. 

A   good   baseball    park    has    been 


provided.  This  is  equipped  with  a 
large,  comfortable  grand  stand. 
Many  hotly  contested  ball  games  are 
the  delight  of  the  people.  The  mills 
are  very  proud  of  their  excellent 
team  composed  of  operatives  and 
maintained  by  the  management. 

Music  is  a  notable  feature  of  wel- 
fare work  in  the  village.  The 
management  has  equipped  the  first- 
class  orchestra,  made  up  principally 
of  mill  boys,  providing  instruments, 
etc.  This  band  is  well  known  in  the 
town  for  the  good  work  it  does. 

The  general  health  of  the  village 
is  excellent.  The  management  does 
all  possible  to  keep  the  entire  sur- 
roundings, in  both  village  and  mills, 
sanitary  and  healthful.  All  employ- 
ees are  insured  by  the  mills  for  an 
amount  equal  to  one  years'  wages; 
mill  pays  premiums. 

The  mill  people  are  a  very  good 
class  of  citizens.  Sober,  industrious, 
law-abiding.  Intelligent,  though  un- 
skilled in  many  instances,  they 
have  made  quick  response  to  the 
environment  of  the  mills  and  vil- 
lage. Many  of  them  are  eager  to 
learn,  they  read  and  study  and  are 
well  posted  on  local  and  current 
events.  The  management  encour- 
ages them  to  do  this,  as  it  is  a  well 
known  fact  that  the  most  efficient 
operative  is  the  intelligent,  educated 
worker. 

The  products  of  the  Marion  Man- 
ufacturing Company  are  lace  cur- 
tain yarns,  20s  to  30s  two-ply  skeins. 
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Get  our  samples  and  prices  before  buying 
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OPELIKA  MANUFACTURING  CO^IPANY,  OPELIKA,  ALA. 


The  Opelika  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany is  located  in  Southern  Ala- 
bama, in  the  beautiful  little  city  of 
Opelika,  which  is  on  the  Central  of 
Georgia  and  the  Western  of  Ala- 
bama Railways. 

These  mills  were  established 
about  twenty  years  ago  by  M.  M. 
McCall  and  H.  H.  McCall,  prominent 
business  men  of  Opelika,  but  were 
I'ccently  sold  and  their  name  chang- 
ed from  the  Opelika  Cotton  Mills  to 
the  Opelika  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany. 

They  originally  had  5,000  spindles 
but  have  prospered  and  grown  until 
they  now  have  18,000  spindles  and 
are  capitalized  at  $1,000,000.  They 
are  operated  by  electric  power  and 
manufacture  12s  to  20s  single  and 
ply  yarns  and  also  have  one  depart- 
ment manufacturing  high  grade  40- 
2  yarns. 

The  present  ofTicers  are  Jno.  V. 
Denson,  president,  nad  W.  S.  Free- 
man, treasurer  and  general  man- 
ager. 

Mr.  Freeman  is  a  cotton  manufac- 
turer of  long  and  successful  experi- 
ence, having  been  formerly  con- 
nected with  the  group  of  mills  at 
West  Point,  Ga.,  and  now  filling  the 
position  of  vice-president  and  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Samoset  Cotton 
Mills  at  Tallageda,  Ala.,  and  divid- 
ing his  time  between  that  mill  and 
the  Opelika  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany. 

In    all     probability     the     Opelika 


Manufacturing  Company  will  be 
greatly  enlarged  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Mr.  Freeman  and  his  assist- 
ants. 

The  buildings  and  equipment  of 
this  mill  is  modoi'ii  j.nil  u[-1ii-date 
and  has  been  kept  in  a  remarkably 
fine  state  of  repair'. 

The  cottages  built  for  their  em- 
ployees are  comfortable,  conveni- 
ently arranged  and  well  painted. 

Each  house  has  a  large  garden 
plot  in  which  the  operatives  raise 
vegetables  that  greatly  reduce  their 
cost  of  living. 

There  has  been  no  need  for  the 
mills  to  build  schools  IjecaLise  of 
the    proximity   of    the    city    schools 


and  a  handsome  High  school  of 
Opelika,  being  citizens  of  Opelika 
the  cotton  mill  families  are 
privleged  to  educate  ther  children 
in  the  city  schonls.  The  manage- 
ment has  thoroughly  impressed  the 
Oiljeratives  with  the  necessity  of 
educating  their  children  and  the 
parents  see  to  it  that  the  children 
go  regularly.  These  children  are 
bright,  healthy,  perfectly  Tior.mal 
youngsters,  equally  as  interested  in 
their  school  work  as  those  children 
who  come  from  other  homes  in  the 
city.  Many  of  them  lead  in  their 
classes  and  frequently  they  go 
through  High  school  and  out  into 
the  world   of  business  where   they 
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hold  i)(isitinns  of  responsibility,  and 
are  respected  and  admiicd  by  all 
with  whom   they   come   in   contact. 

The  equipment  is  all  of  a  very 
modern  type,  and  the  workers  are 
safeguarded  to  the  least  degree  in 
the  matter  of  healthful  working 
conditions.  Some  hundred  or  more 
operatives  find  employment  in  these 
mills  where  good  wages  and  kindly 
treatment  make  their  work  i)leas- 
ant.  They  are  intelligent,  indus- 
trious people,  interested  in  their 
work  and  anxious  to  maintain  a 
irigh  standard  of  quality  in  the  goods 
manufactured. 

The  management  is  very  proud  of 
their  village  and  have  spent  a  great 
deal  of  time  and  thought,  as  well  as 
money,  in  making  the  place  most 
attr'active.  They  appreciate  the  fact 
that  their  help  is  very  human,  just 
like  other  people  and  that  they  en- 
joy beautiful  things  as  much  as 
other's.  The  management  also 
knows  that  these  people  have  had 
little  or  not  time  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  aesthetic  side  of  life 
and  they  encoui-age  them  in  this  line 
by  offering  substantial  prizes  for 
the  best  premises,  the  greenest  lawn 
.ind  the  prettiest  fiowers,  as  well  as 
tire  finest  vegetable  garden. 

There  ai'e  a  number  of  clubs  or- 
ganized among  the  people  of  the 
mill  community  for  the  uplift  and 
benefit  of  the  people. 
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Griffin,  Ga.,  on  ihc  National  High- 
way between  Atlanta  and  Macon, 
would  he  widely  known  throughout 
the  country  even  if  it  were  only  a 
tiny  little  village  and  had  nothing 
but  the  poorest  country  roads  in- 
stead of  a  National  Highway  and 
miles  of  splendidly  paved  streets 
and  many  beautiful  homes,  because 
of  the  magnificent  textile  plants  of 
the  Kincaid  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany. 

The  writer  had  the  pleasure  of 
visiting  the  Kincaid  Manufacturing 
Company  and  noted  the  wonderful 
work  they  are  doing  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  textile  business;  saw 
the  magnificent  bleachery  which 
has  just  been  completed  at  Experi- 
ment, Ga.,  a  point  three  miles  dis- 
tant from  the  town  but  easily  ac- 
cessible by  the  fine  concrete  road; 
and  realized  from  conversations 
with  several  employees  and  mem- 
bers of  employees'  families  the  loyai 
pride  that  is  manifested  by  the 
people  in  the  mills  and  bleachery. 
This  last  statement  was  particularly 
interesting  to  the  writer  because  it 
showed  the  respect  and  admiration 
of  the  operatives  for  their  employ- 
ers and  such  a  spirit  could  not  exist 
where  the  help  is  not  treated  well 
and  haven't  first-class  working  and 
living  conditions. 

The  Kincaid  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany is  composed  of  two  textile 
plants  on  the  edge  of  the  town,  but 
in  opposite  directions  from  each 
other;  and  the  big  new  bleachery 
which  has  been  erected  to  take  care 
of  the  dyeing  and  bleaching  for  the 
cotton  mills.  At  present  they  are 
not  doing  much  outside  work,  just 
a  little  for  a  few  friends,  but  this 
plant  may  be  able  to  do  outside 
work  regularly  a  little  later  on. 
There  are  very  few  bleacheries  in 
the  South  except  those  for  individ- 
ual plants  and  there  is  a  keen  need 
for  a  first-class  bleachery  such  as 
the  Kincaid  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany has  built.  The  buildings  are 
of  the  most  modern  type  of  archi- 
tecture employed  for  bleacheries, 
the  equipment  is  the  very  newest, 
thoroughly  up-to-date  and  selected 


for  llie  purpose  of  securing  the 
most  efficient  results.  This  bleach- 
ery is  known  as  the  Lowell  Bleach- 
ery, South,  and  is  a  branch  of  the 
Lowell  Bleachery  of  Massachu- 
setts. The  work  of  the  plant  is 
bleaching  of  towels  and  dobby 
goods. 

The  Kincaid  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany and  the  Lowell  Bleachery, 
South,  are  under  the  direction  and 
management  of  Mr.  Allen  Litte,  who 
is  president  and  general  manager  of 
the  Kincaid  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany and  manager  and  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Lowell  Bleachery.  The 
other  officers  of  the  Kincaid  Man- 
ufacturing Company  are:  W.  F. 
Ingram,  treasurer;  George  C.  Imes, 
superintendent.  Of  the  Lowell 
Bleachery,  South,  Sidney  Coolidge, 
of  Boston,  Mass.,  is  president  and 
W.  F.  Ingraham,  of  Griffin,  is  treas- 
urer. The  capital  stock  is  $600,- 
000. 

One  needs  only  a  little  conversa- 
tion with  Mr.  Allen  Little  to  under- 
stand why  the  Kincaid  Manufactur- 
ing Company  and  the  Lowell 
Bleachery,  South,  are  meeting  with 
such  success.  Because  of  his  pleas- 
ing personality,  Mr.  Little  has  won 
the  admiration  and  staunch  support 


of  his  associates  in  putting  into 
effect  his  progressive  ideas  and 
democratic  views  with  regard  to 
running  the  business  and  dealing 
with  his  employees.  Mr.  Little  is 
not  only  a  financier  of  keen  execu- 
tive ability  but  he  is  untiring  in  his 
energetic  efforts  to  promote  the 
prosperity  of  the  business  and  at 
the  same  time  he  gives  a  great  deal 
of  care  and  thought  to  the  welfare 
of  his  operatives. 

The  two  plants  of  the  Kincaid 
Manufacturing  Company  are  of 
modern,  brick,  mill  construction, 
built  with  a  view  to  making  condi- 
tions comfortable  and  health  for 
the  operatives.  Due  consideration 
has  been  given  to  lighting,  heating, 
humidifying  and  ventilating.  Every- 
thing about  the  mills  is  kept  in  a 
most  sanitary  manner.  The  equip- 
ment of  the  mills  combined  is  48,800 
producing  spindles  and  1,672  looms. 
The  products  manufactured  are 
towels  and  dobby  goods.  Upon  en- 
tering the  mills  one  is  attracted  by 
the  bright,  intelligent  faces  of  the 
operatives  and  quick  elastic  steps; 
it  is  not  necessary  to  inquire  into 
the  health  of  these  people  for  their 
working  conditions  are  reflected  in 
their  appearance;  they  certainly  do 
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not  look  pale  and  undernourished. 
Upon  inquiry  one  will  be  told  by  the 
genial  superintendent,  Mr.  Imes, 
that  he  has  a  fine  lot  of  help,  many 
of  them  have  been  with  the  mills 
from  the  time  they  first  started  and 
are  very  skillful  and  efficient.  They 
are  a  sober,  industrious  lot,  while 
not  as  thrifty,  perhaps,  as  they 
should  be,  some  of  them  have  their 
own  homes  and  other  property, 
others  have  nice  savings  accounts 
for  old  age,  or  the  proverbial  rainy 
day.  Thrift  among  mill  operatives 
is  one  of  the  real  problems  con- 
front the  mill  executive  who  is  in- 
terested in  the  welfare  of  his  help. 
Mill  operatives  who  are  skilled  in 
their  line  realize  that  they  may  se- 
cure work  at  all  times,  no  matter 
where  they  are  and  for  that  reason 
the  temptation  is  very  great  to 
spend  liberally,  live  well  and  dress 
well  and  enjoy  not  only  the  com- 
forts of  life,  but  many  of  the  lux- 
uries such  as  automobiles,  victro- 
las  and  pianos. 

The  management  has  built  an 
adequate  number  of  houses  at  each 
plant  to  take  care  of  those  mill  fam- 
ilies who  care  to  live  in  the  mill 
village.  These  houses  are  neat  and 
attractive  in  appearance  as  well  as 
comfortable  and  convenient  in  ar- 
rangement. The  management  im- 
I)resses  the  people  with  the  urgent 
necessity  for  sanitary  conditions  of 
their  premises;  they  also  encourage 
them  in  beautifying  their  home 
surroundings  by  planting  flowers 
and  shrubbery  and  it  is  seldom  that 
one  fails  to  find  a  nice  vegetable 
garden  in  connection  with  each 
cottage. 

Various  organizations  among  the 
mill  families  for  amusement  and 
improvement  have  been  organized 
and  each  has  its  own  enthusiastic 
following.  There  is  also  a  brass 
band  composed  of  mill  operatives 
which  is  a  never  ending  source  of 
pleasure  to  the  communities.  Sports 
are  encouraged  and  supported  by 
the  management.  Each  plant  has 
its  own  excellent  baseball  team  and 
some  very  hotly  contested  games 
during    the    season    were    watched 
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Willi  much  interest  by  the  people. 
Such  progressive  men  as  the  ex- 
ecutives of  the  Kincaid  Manufac- 
turing Company  and  the  Lowell 
Bleachery,  South,  realize  the  im- 
portance of  education.  Thoroughly 
modern  school  buildings  have  been 
provided  for  teaching  the  lower 
grades  in  the  mill  villages,  but  the 
older  children  are  urged  to  attend 
the  town  schools  which  are  up-to- 
date  and  maintain  a  very  high  cur- 
riculum. Parents  are  ui'ged  to  send 
their  children  to  school  regularly 
and  in  most  instances  they  do. 
Children  from  the  mill  families 
average  up  well  with  children  from 
other  homes  in  the  town.  It  is  not 
a  lack  of  intelligence  among  cotton 
mill  operatives,  but  lack  of  oppor- 
tunities that  have  kept  them  back; 
they  appreciate  this  and  many  move 
into   the   mill   cominunitios   for   the 


sole  purpose  of  giving  their  chil- 
dren better  opportunities  than  they 
themselves  had.  The  management 
is  anxious  to  lend  assistance  to  such 
people,  they  appreciate  their  ambi- 
tions for  their  children.  Indeed  no 
one  factor  has  done  so  much  to 
bring  about  better  educational  op- 
portunities for  the  poorer  white 
people  of  the  South  than  the  textile 
industries.  Most  cotton  mill  man- 
agers are  big,  warm-hearted  men 
who  love  the  children  of  their  mill 
communities  and  look  upon  their 
people  as  one  big  family  and  each 
mill  deems  it  a  privilege  to  see  that 
the  children  of  their  operatives  do 
have  good  educational  advantages. 
In  many  instances,  as  at  the  Kin- 
caid Mills,  it  has  not  been  necessary 
for  the  management  to  expend  large 
sums  in  erecting  school  buiUlings, 
but    they   ai'e    very   generous    with 


their  funds  as  well  as  paying  large 
taxes. 

There  are  churches  in  each  com- 
munity, built  by  the  company,  pro- 
viding pleasant  places  of  worship 
for  the  mill  people.  However,  they 
do  not  hesitate  to  mix  and  mingle 
with  other  citizens  of  Griffin  and 
frequently  worship  in  the  town 
churches.  The  operatives  enjoy  all 
the  privileges  and  advantages  of- 
fered in  a  city  the  size  of  Griffm 
in  the  way  of  lectures,  concerts  and 
amusements. 

The  management  will  tell  a  visi- 
tor that  there  are  no  finer  people 
anywhere  than  those  employed  in 
their  mills.  They  are  sober,  indus- 
trious, law-abiding  and  God-fearing 
I)eople. 

The  feeling  of  goodfellowship 
which  exists  between  the  operatives 
and  the  management  is  an  indica- 


tion of  the  harmony  in  which  this 
mill  is  run.  The  executives  are  not 
only  gentlemen  of  fme  business  abil- 
ity. They  are  so  interested  in  their 
help  and  do  so  many  good  things 
for  them  that  are  held  in  very  high 
esteem   by   the   operatives. 

There  is  very  little  turnover  at 
the  mills,  as  the  people  are  well 
treated  and  seem  contented  and  sat- 
isfied to  stay  in  one  place. 

The  cotton  mill  industry  in  Geor- 
gia has  always  been  conducted  upon 
a  high  plane  and  the  mills  have  a 
fine  reputation  for  the  quality  of 
their  products  and  for  their  hon- 
esty and  fair  dealings  with  their 
employees.  These  things  have  been 
material  factors  in  the  success  of 
the  mills.  The  Kincaid  Manufac- 
turing Company  is  a  typical  exam- 
ple of  the  best  of  the  Georgia  mills, 
with   much    iTiterest   liy   the   people. 
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Lockwood,  Greene  &  Co.,  Managers 

Boston,  Mass. 


LOOKWOOD 
GR£ENEr^ 


PELZER  MANUFACl URING  COMPANY 
MILL  NO.  4 

PELZER,  S.  C. 


TUCAPAU  MILLS 
TUCAPAU,  S.  C. 
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Standard  Textile  Products  Company 


MEHITAS  MILLS,  COLUxMBUS,  GA. 
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MOBILE  COTTON  MILLS,  MOBILE,  ALA. 
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SANTEE  :\IILLS,  ORANGEBURG,  S.  C. 


The  Santee  Mills  have  their  head- 
quarters and  one  mill  at  Orange- 
burg, S.  C,  but  also  have  another 
mill  at  Bamberg,  S.  G. 

Thye  are  capitalized  at  $1,100,000, 
and  J.  H.  Cope,  a  prominent  and 
successful  South  Carolina  business 
man,  is  the  president  and  active 
manager,  while  F.  E.  Whitman,  a 
well-known  cotton  goods  merchant 
of  New  York,  is  treasurer. 

The  Orangeburg  Plant  of  the  San- 
tee Mills  is  located  in  Orangeburg 
county,  one  of  the  greatest  cotton 
counties  not  only  in  South  Carolina, 
but  in  the  South.  It  has  14,848 
spindles  and  392  looms  and  manu- 
factures a  very  high  quality  of 
sheetings.    R.  J.  Brown,  a  manufac- 


turer of  long  experience,  is  in 
charge  of  the  operation  of  the  mill 
and  under  his  management  it  has 
prospered. 

The  Bamberg  Plant  of  the  Santee 
Mills  is  located  at  Bamberg,  in  the 
same  section  of  South  Carolina. 

It  is  practically  the  same  size  as 
the  Orangeburg  Plant,  having  18,848 
spindles  and  400  looms,  which  are 
iiperafed  upon  sheeting  of  slightly 
iH'avier  construction  than  those 
manufactured  at  Orangeburg,  S.  C. 
I.  N.  Dunn  is  in  charge  of  the  oper- 
ation of  the  Bamberg  plant  and  has 
j)roved  to  be  a  careful  and  efficient 
manufacturer. 

The  operatives  of  these  mills 
have   came  largely  from  the  great 


cotton  section  of  South  Carolina, 
but  prefer  the  mill  life  because  of 
good  wages,  good  working  condi- 
tions and  comfortable  and  well-kept 
homes. 

Many  of  them  were  tenant  far- 
mers who  during  the  long  years  of 
low  priced  cotton  could  make  a 
scant  living  for  themselves  and 
their  families  and  since  the  advent 
of  the  boll  weevil  the  danger  of  not 
getting  sufficient  cotton  to  cover  the 
cost  of  living  has  made  farming  in 
that  section  a  precarious  enterprise. 

At  the  mills  the  farmer  can  get 
steady  and  certain  wages  and  live 
in  comfortable  houses. 

They  are  also  able  to  send  their 
children  to  good  schools  and  to  af- 


filiate with  churches  of  their  de- 
nomination. 

The  management  of  the  Santee 
Mills  takes  a  great  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  their  employees  and  is 
always  ready  to  aid  in  their  devel- 
opment. 

Manager  R.  J.  Brown,  of  the  Or- 
angeburg plant,  and  Manager  I.  N. 
Dunn,  of  the  Bamberg  plant,  keep 
in  close  personal  touch  with  their 
employees.  They  know  all  of  them 
by  name  and  are  quick  to  aid  them 
in  sickness  and  distress.  Being  lo- 
cated in  the  towns  of  Orangeburg 
and  Bamberg,  the  mills  have  not 
built  schools  or  churches,  as  the 
employees  of  the  mills  have  the 
same  privileges  as  other  citizens. 
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Joku  IF.  Carpenter 


EXAS,  with  its  vast  production  of  practically 
all  lengths  of  staple  and  her  other  numerous 
natural  resources  which  make  her  a  loeical  tex- 
tile  center,  has  awakened  to  the  wonderful 
possibilities  offered  her  in  this  industry  and 
today  the  Lone  Star  State  is  making  great 
progress  toward  this  end. 

Texas  has  an  almost  unlimited  supply  of  healthy,  Ameri- 
can-born labor  available  from  her  5,000,000  or  more  popula- 
tion; she  has  an  unlimited  source  of  electric  power  at  rates 
which  compare  favorably  with  those  in  States  where  there 
has  been  a  greater  development  of  the  textile  industry;  good 
railroad  facilities,  and  is  the  gateway  to  Mexico  and  Latin 
America. 

John  W.  Carpenter,  a  native  Texan,  born  on  a  cotton 
farm,  is  responsible  for  the  movement  to  bring  more  cotton 
mills  to  Texas.  His  interest  caused  him  to  visit  the  mill  cen- 
ters of  the  Northeast  and  Southeast  to  gather  first-hand  in- 
formation. L'pon  his  return  home,  Mr.  Carpenter  started  an 
educational  and  advertising  campaign,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  setting  forth  the  advantages  offered  in  the  Southwest. 
Mr.  Carpenter  began  telling  people  all  over  the  State  about 
Texas"  opportunities  in  the  textile  field.  He  brought  textile 
engineers  and  textile  executives  from  the  Carolinas  and  New 
England  and  these  men  concurred  with  him  that  Texas  un- 
doubtedly has  a  wonderful  future  in  the  textile  industry.  Mr. 
Carpenter  is  Vice-President  and  General  Manager  of  the 
Texas  Power  and  Light  Company,  and  was  active  in  the  suc- 
cessful campaign  to  obtain  a  Technological  College  for  Tex- 
as. He  is  a  long-term  member  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of 
that  institution. 
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Does    Unlimited    Electric    Power   Mean 
Anything  To  a  Mill? 


TEXA?J„  the  State  of  wonder- 
derful    natural    resources, 
offers,  among  other  things, 
power  company  with  a 
r  a  n  s  m  i  s  s  i  o  n  system  which 
reaches  out  and  completely  per- 
iieafes   the   agricullural   and    in- 
ustrial     center     of     the     State. 
Texns  now  produces  one-third  of 
he  cotton  of  the  United   States 
and   is  destined  to  produce  fully 
line-half  of  the  country's  supply 
of    staple.    Investigation    of    the. 
I'ates    of    the    Texas    Power    and 
Light  Company  will  prove  to  the 
mill    executive    that    the    power 
cost    per    spindle    per   year    will 
compare     very     favorahly     with 
John  W.  Carpontei',  Vicp-Pi 


TEXAS  POWER  AND  LIGHT  COMPANY 

Dallas,  Texas 


rates  in  North,  East  and  South- 
west where  there  has  been  a 
greater  development  of  the  tex- 
tile industry. 

All  of  the  power  for  the  big 
transmission  system  of  the  Texas 
Power  and  Light  Company  on  op- 
posite page  shows  this  system  is 
generated  in  steam  plants  located 
at  advantageous  points.  Four  of 
these  mammoth  plants  are  shown 
on  this  page. 

This  company  has  been  in  the 

field   for  years   and   understands 

the    requirements    of    industries 

such  as  textile  mills. 

For  further  information,  write 

esident  and  General  Manager 
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Dallas  Cotton  Mills 


Dallas  Cotton  Mills  wore  founded 
in  1891  at  Dallas,  Texas.  Located  in 
the  heart,  of  the  cotton  belt,  of  Tex- 
as, with  splendid  shipping  facilities, 
this  magnificent  plant  has  a  capital 
stock  of  $750,000,  an  equipment  of 
16,228  spindles  and  344  looms. 

The  executives  of  the  mills  are: 
J.  T.  Howard,  president;  E.  C.  Cal- 
lahan, vice-president;  W.  Hogg,  sec- 
retary and  treasurer;  W.  S.  Morton, 
supei'intendent.  Under  the  man- 
agement of  these  si)lendid  fman- 
ciers  the  mills  have  been  most 
prosperous.  The  executives  are  men 
of  fine  judgment  and  recognized 
ability,  untiring  in  their  efforts  to 
promote  the  business,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  equally  as  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  their  operatives. 

The  mill  buildings  are  of  modern 
mill  construction,  consisting  of  one 
main  building  and  two  warehouses. 
The  working  conditions  have  been 
given  especial  attention  and  no 
labor  nor  expense  has  been  spared 
in  making  them  both  pleasant  and 
healthful.  The  management  has  a 
policy  of  renewing  and  replacing 
the  machinery  in  order  to  keep  it 
modern  and  up-to-date.  Everything 
is  most  sanitary  about  the  mills,  in- 


OPERATIVES  OF  DALLAS  COTTON  MILLS,  DALLAS,  TEXAS 

side  and  out,  and  the  entire  plant  is  who  show  by  their  bright  eyes,  good  the  use  of  the  many  play  devices  to 
kept  in  spotless  condition.  coloring  and  quick  movements  that  be   found   there,   as   well   as   in   the 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  operatives   they  are  strong  and  well.  pretty  wading  pool   in  the  park, 

find  employment  in  the  Dallas  Cot-  Just  across  the  street  from  the  xhe  management  of  the  Dallas 
ton  Mills.  They  are  people  of  in-  mills  is  Trinity  Play  Park  and  the  Mills  does  not  furnish  homes  for 
telligence,     sober    and     industrious,  mill  children  take  a  great  delight  in   fhoir   employees.     They  live  in  the 

vicinity  of  the  mills  in  modern  city 
houses,  fully  60  per  cent  of  the 
operatives  own  their  homes  and 
lake  great  pi'ide  in  keeping  them 
neat  and  attractive. 

The  Dallas  Mills  have  built  a 
commodious  Community  House  for 
I  he  use  of  their  people;  they  have  a 
fine  kindergarten  for  the  little  ones; 
a  milk  station  and  baby  clinic  is  a 
blessing;  many  babies  have  grown 
ilea  It  by  and  strong  because  of  the 
attention  given  them  at  this  clinic. 
A  trained  nurse  and  physician  are 
always  to  be  found  at  the  clinic.  A 
number  of  societies  and  clubs  have 
been  organized  in  the  mill  village. 
Two  of  the  most  active  are  the 
Girls'  Canning  Club  which  has  done 
some  very  fine  work  in  canning  of 
vegetables  and  fruits,  and  a  Boy 
Scout  Troop,  an  organization  unex- 
celled for  its  splendid  work  among 
boys  in  teaching  them  manliness 
and  courage,  and  making  better  citi- 
zens of  them. 
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Bonham    Division,    (Consolidated  Textile  Corp.) 
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BONHAHI  DIVISION,  CONSOLIDATED  TEXTILE  CORPORATION,  BONHWI,  Ti:XAS 


The  Bonham  Division  of  the  Con- 
solidated Textile  Corporation  is  lo- 
cated at  Bonham,  Texas,  and  was 
founded  in  1900  by  the  Bonham  Cot- 
ton Mills. 

The  officers  of  this  company  are: 
Andrew  G.  Pierce,  Jr.,  New  Bedford, 
Mass.,  president;  Allen  F.  Johnson, 
Lynchburg,  Va.,  general  manager; 
J.  C.  Saunders,  division  manager; 
C.  S.  Tatum,  superintendent. 

The  Consolidated  Textile  Corpora- 
tion has  every  confidence  in  the 
executives  in  charge  of  their  textile 
plants  and  these  managers  are  given 
full  sway  in  regard  to  fheir  own 
particular  mills.  Mr.  J.  C.  Saunders, 
at  the  Bonham  plant,  is  a  gentleman 
of  progressive  ideas  as  well  as 
keen  foresight  and  fine  executive 
ability.  It  is  largely  due  to  his  en- 
ergy and  his  humanitarian  spirit 
that  the  mills  are  in  such  a  pros- 
perous condition.  He  is  always  on 
the  job,  knows  his  operatives  per- 
sonally and  lets  them  know  that  he 
is  interested  in  them  and  their  wel- 
fare. Mr.  Saunders  is  strongly  sup- 
ported in  all  his  undertakings  by 
Mr.  C.  S.  Tatum,  superintendent,  and 
always  has  his  hearty  co-operation. 

The  mills  are  of  brick,  modern 
mill  construction.  The  equipment 
consists  of  16,000  spindles  and  433 
looms  which  are  driven  by  electric- 
ity. Owing  to  a  policy  of  the  man- 
agement there  has  been  a  renewal 
and  replacement  in  the  plant  which 
has  kept  it  always  modern  and 
abreast  of  the  times.  The  most 
approved  systems  for  humidifying, 
lighting  and  heating  have  been  in- 
stalled. The  buildings  are  kept  im- 
maculately  white   and   clean.     The 


saniliii'v  idea  is  heconiing  a  more 
than  ever  important  factor  in  na- 
tional production.  Along  with  the 
development  of  ways  and  means  to 
increase  production  among  factories 
and  instill  a  proper  sense  of  loyalty 
and  duty  among  employees  manu- 
facturers realize  the  importance  of 
bringing  their  plants  into  actual 
contact  with  ideal  surroundings.  Mr. 
Saunders  is  a  firm  believer  in  over- 
coming labor  troubles  by  making 
working  conditions  just  as  healthful 
and  jjleasant  as  possible  for  his 
help.  He  appreciates  the  fact  that 
the  satisfied  worker  is  the  most 
efficient  employee. 

The  pi'oducts  of  (lie  Bonham  Mills 
is  unbleached  sheetings.  Two  hun- 
dred operatives  are  employed.  As 
an  evidence  of  the  splendid  working 
and  living  conditions  to  be  found  at 
these  mills,  it  is  noted  that  several 
employees  have  been  with  the  com- 
jiany  from  the  beginning  of  the 
operation  of  the  plant  in  1901,  and 
many  have  been  with  them  for  ten 
years  and  longer. 

As  a  whole  these  people  are  a  fine 
class  of  help,  intelligent,  sober  and 
industrious.  They  are  law-abiding 
citizens  who  are  loyal  to  the  mills. 
One  of  the  greatest  problems  that 
the  cotton  mills  have  to  contend 
with  is  the  lack  of  thrift  among 
their  employees.  Competent  skilled 
worker's  know  that  they  are  always 
in  demand  and  may  secure  work  in 
any  mill.  The  cotton  mill  opera- 
tive makes  good  wages,  and,  as  a 
rule,  live  well,  dress  well,  enjoy  a 
number  of  luxuries,  including  pia- 
nos, victrolas  and  automobiles,  all 
of  which  they  deserve  to  have.  The 


management  loses  no  opportunity  of 
impressing  their  help  with  the  im- 
portance of  a  savings  account  and 
25  per  cent  of  them  are  saving; 
another  10  per  cent  or  15  per  cent 
own  some  kind  of  property;  a  large 
number,  more  than  half,  carry  in- 
surance. Twenty  employees  have 
bought  and  paid  for  homes  of  their 
own  in  the  town. 

The  management  has  built  sixty- 
four  cottages  of  three,  four  and  five 
rooms  each  on  full  size  lots,  having 
garden  lots  in  connection,  as  well  as 
a  place  for  flowers  and  grass  in 
front.  The  houses  have  all  city 
conveniences  such  as  lights,  water- 
works, sewerage,  baths  and  screens. 
They  are  attractive  in  appearance 
and  kept  in  excellent  repair. 

The  mill  village  is  quite  pretty 
with  its  neatly  kept  streets,  shade 
trees  along  the  sidewalks,  bright 
flowers,  shrubbery  and  vines  about 
the  neat  cottages.  Evergreens  pro- 
vide an  all-the-year-round  beauty 
that  no  other  plant  or  tree  can 
impart.  The  vacant  nooks  and  cor- 
ners about  the  mills  have  been  made 
pleasing  with  their  evergreens,  as 
well  as  flowers  and  lawns. 

Since  the  mills  and  the  village, 
with  its  population  of  500  inhabit- 
ants, is  located  within  the  city  lim- 
its of  Bonham,  there  has  been  no 
necessity  for  the  company  to  build 
schools.  The  children  have  the 
privileges  of  the  Ward  school  in  the 
village,  the  City  High  School  is  also 
available.  Mr.  Saunders  believes 
that  every  child  should  have  the 
ojiportunity  of  a  good  education.  He 
urges  the  parents  to  send  their  chil- 
dren regularly.     He  has  established 


a  free  kindergarten  in  the  village 
for  the  benefit  of  the  little  tots, 
appreciating  the  wonderful  oppor- 
tunities offered  in  training  the  little 
children  in  their  very  babyhood  in 
those  things  that  will  make  them 
better  citizens  when  they  grow 
older,  such  as  obedience,  respect  for 
the  rights  of  others,  respect  for 
property,  good  manners,  simple 
laws  of  hygiene,  etc.  Besides  this 
the  management  maintains  a  voca- 
tional night  school  in  connection 
with  the  extension  work  of  the  A. 
&  M.  College.  This  school  is  an- 
other great  factor  in  the  develop- 
ment and  betterment  of  the  cotton 
mill  people.  The  management  gen- 
erously encourages  those  who  are 
ambitious  to  take  up  any  branch  or 
work  or  study  that  is  preferred  to 
textile  work.  In  the  textile  work 
they  encourage  and  help  those 
operatives  to  do  better  work  and 
rise  above  the  common  level  of  the 
mill  employees.  It  is  from  this 
group  of  operatives  that  the  man- 
agement draws  its  heads  of  depart- 
ments, overseers,  shipping  clerks 
and  other  employees.  This  policy 
of  filling  positions  of  importance 
and  trust  with  deserving  employees 
has  won  the  admiration  and  respect 
of  the  workers  for  the  management. 
The  employees  are  anxious  to  do 
the  most  efficient  work  because  they 
know  that  there  is  prospect  of  ad- 
vancement for  them. 

There  is  a  very  friendly  spirit  of 
good  fellowship  existing  in  the  com- 
munity, employer  and  employee 
realizing  that  they  have  a  mutual 
interest  and  work  together  for  the 
good  of  each  other. 
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Gonzales  Cotton  Mills 


GONZALES  coil  ON  MILLS,  GONZALES,  TEXAS 


The  Gonzales  Cotton  Mill  Com- 
pany was  founded  in  1901  at  Gon- 
zales, Tex-as.  The  capital  stock  is 
$200,000.  The  officers  are:  J.  C. 
Saunders,  of  Bonham,  Tex.,  presi- 
dent; Walter  Reiffert,  vice-presi- 
dent; Joseph  Sheridan,  Cuero,  Tex- 
as, secretary  and  treasurer;  J.  R. 
Compton,  superintendent;  J.  B. 
Saunders,  manager. 

The  executives  of  the  Gonzales 
Cotton  Mill  Company  are  all  men  of 
fine  executive  ability  and  long  ex- 
perience in  the  textile  business. 
These  gentlemen  are  both  progres- 
sive and  wide  awake.  They  have 
caught  a  vision  of  what  develop- 
ment of  their  own  individual  indus- 
try means;  they  appreciate  that  the 
South  is  hastening  forward  to  the 
time  when  it  will  consume  in  its 
own  mills  the  bulk  of  its  entire 
cotton  product,  even  if  the  time 
does  not  come  when  the  South  will 
be  an  importer  of  cotton.  There  is 
no  question  but  the  South  is  des- 
tined to  become  the  textile  center 
of  the  world. 

Only  recently  has  there  been 
much  development  in  the  textile 
industry  in  the  grc*at  State  of  Tex- 
as, but  now  that  the  people  are 
awakening  to  the  vast  possibilities 
along  that  line  it  would  be  hard  to 
predict  the  rapid  strides  that  will 
be  made  in  the  future.  Texas  has 
advantages  that  are  not  yet  quite 
appreciated  by  the  public  but  which 
will  be  realized  more  and  more  as 
the  days  go  by  and  her  industries 
develop.  The  executives  of  the 
Gonzales  Cotton  Mills  are  hum'ane, 
thoughtful  and  deeply  interested  in 
developing  and  making  their  mills 
prosperous  from  a  financial  point  of 
view  and  also  in  developing  their 
operatives,  making  living  and  work- 
ing conditions  the  very  best  possible 
for  them,  and  raising  them  to  a 
higher  plane  of  citizenship.  They 
appreci'ate  their  help  and  realize 
that  they  are  neither  abnormal  nor 
subnormal,  but  just  plain  ordinary 
people  who  have  been  unfairly  en- 
vironed as  a  "class."  The  manage- 
ment is  wise,  they  know  that   these 


people  have  pride,  honor  and  aspi- 
rations, and  many  fine  qualities, 
they  also  know  that  the  most  profit- 
able work  is  that  of  the  most 
healthful  and  best  educated  em- 
ployees. 

The    Gonzales    Cotton    Mills    are 
very  beautifully  located  just  'across 
the    street    from    the    State    Park. 
They  are  two  stories,  of  buff  brick, 
modern  mill  construction.  Due  con- 
sideration  has   been   given    to    the 
smallest  details  that  make  for  the 
very  best  working  conditions  in  the 
mills.    The  type  of  humidifiers,  sys- 
tems for  heating,  lighting  and  venti- 
lating are  of  the  most  approved  de- 
signs.    The     interior     is     perfectly 
sanitary  'and  spotless  with  its  snowy 
white  walls  and  clean  floors.    Sew- 
erage  and   sanitary  drinking  foun- 
tains add  to  the  comfort  and  con- 
venience of  the  operatives,  as  well 
as  to  the  he'althfulness  of  the  plant. 
The  management  takes  great  pride 
in  their  plant  and  Mr.  Saunders,  the 
manager,    has    the    assistance    and 
hearty  co-operation  of  all  the  exec- 
utives in  keeping  things  up-to-date 
by   a    consistent  policy  or  renewal 
and  replacement  in  both  the  mills 
and  the  equipment.    The  equipment 
consists   of  6,800   spindles,   and   210 
narrow  looms   which   are   operated 
by  steam.    The  products  of  the  mills 
About  one  hundred  and  fifty  oper- 
are  flat  duck,  osnaburgs  and  drills, 
atives  are  employed  in  the  Gonzales 
Cotton  Mills.    These  people  are,  for 
the  most  part,  pure  blooded  Anglo- 
Saxons,       speaking      the      English 
tongue.     Many  of  them   have  been 
with  the  mills  since  they  first  start- 
ed operation  and  are  very  loyal  to 
the   management.     They   are,   as    a 
rule,  sober,  industrious  and  thrifty, 
in  many  instances  having  nice  sav- 
ings accounts.    Generally  these  peo- 
ple have  been  attracted  to  the  mills 
by   the   good   wages,   good   working 
and  living  conditions,  and  more  es- 
pecially by  the  educational  advan- 
tages oiTered  their  families. 

While  the  Gonzales  Cotton  Mills 
are  located  inside  the  city  limits  of 
the  town  they  have  built  their  own 


attractive  little  village  for  the  com- 
fort and  convenience  of  their  help. 
This  village  has  a  population  of 
approximately  two  hundred  inhabi- 
tants. They  are  forty  neat,  com- 
fortable houses  built  by  the  man- 
agement with  all  modern  conveni- 
ences, and  several  operatives  own 
(heir  homes.  The  village  is  well 
located  near  the  mills,  streets  and 
sidewalks  are  kept  in  good  shape. 
Trees  have  been  planted  and  each 
family  is  encouraged  to  grow  its 
own  fresh  vegetables,  as  well  as  to 
beautify  the  grounds  surrounding 
their  cottages  with  bright  flowers 
and  growing  plants. 

It  has  been  unnecessary  for  the 
management  to  establish  a  school 
for  the  children  of  the  village  as 
they  are  entitled  to  attend  the  ex- 
cellent graded  schools  of  the  town. 
However,  the  management  does 
urge  upon  the  parents  the  necessity 
of  giving  their  children  the  oppor- 
tunity of  a  good  education.  They 
also  have  established  a  night  school 
for  their  employees,  vocational  work 
for  men  is  taught  in  this  school 
among  other  things.  The  manage- 
ment is  quite  ambitious  for  their 
employees  and  always  stand  ready 
to  aid  them  in  any  way  possible, 
whether  it  be  in  advancement  in 
the  mills  or  in  some  other  line  of 
business.  It  is  from  those  opera- 
tives who  are  anxious  to  rise  above 
the  common  rank  and  file  of  the 
mill  that  the  heads  of  departments, 
shipping  clerks,  office  men  and 
sometimes  stenographers  are  drawn. 

The  mill  families  are  not  segre- 
gated by  any  means.  The  manage- 
ment believes  it  is  much  better  for 
them  to  mix  and  mingle  with  other 
citizens  of  the  town  and  broaden 
their  viewpoint  by  such  association. 
Mill  people  are,  as  a  rule,  of  a  de- 
vout turn  of  mind  and  delight  in 
taking  active  part  in  religious  af- 
fairs. They  are  a  simple-minded 
neople  who  believe  firmly  in  the 
Bible,  try  to  live  by  its  precepts  and 
teach  their  children  to  follow  them. 
The  operatives  of  the  Gonzales  Cot- 
ton Mills  feel  no  embarrassment  in 


attending  the  churches  of  the  town 
and  in  taking  part  in  the  services. 

Since  they  are  citizens  of  the 
town,  they  take  more  than  a  passing 
interest  in  civic  affairs,  and  it  is 
surprising  to  note  how  wide  awake 
they  are  upon  current  events  and 
general  topics  of  the  day,  both  local 
and  foreign.  Many  families  take 
daily  papers,  read  current  maga- 
zines, and  in  other  words,  have 
much  the  same  interests  in  life  as 
the  ordinary  citizen  of  the  laboring 
class.  They  also  live  well,  dress 
well  and  are  strong  and  healthy 
looking.  There  is  nothing  under- 
nourished or  anaemic  looking  about 
them.  The  health  of  the  commu- 
nity is  unusually  good. 

Athletics  are  encouraged  among 
the  operatives.  Baseball  is  the  most 
popular  sport.  There  is  plenty  of 
room  across  the  street  in  the  beau- 
tiful State  Park  for  the  children  to 
play  in  the  fresh  air  and  for  older 
persons  as  well. 

Among  the  operatives  a  number  of 
clubs  and  organizations  have  been 
formed  for  the  pleasure  and  devel- 
opment of  the  members.  There  is  a 
mutual  fund  for  the  benefit  of  the 
sick  among  the  families.  The  com- 
pany carries  group  insurance  up  to 
$1,000  for  each  employee.  This  has 
been  found  to  be  most  beneficial. 

There  is  a  very  helpful  spirit  ex- 
isting among  the  employees  toward 
each  other.  A  high  moral  standard 
is  mantained  in  the  mills  and  mill 
village.  Nothing  slack  or  suspicious 
is  tolerated.  Strangers  coming  into 
the  mill  to  work  will  always  meet 
with  a  cheerful  welcome  and  re- 
ceive any  assistance  they  may  need 
from  the  operatives  just  so  long  as 
they  are  honest  and  honorable, 
otherwise  things  are  made  so  cool 
for  them  that  they  are  glad  to  seek 
a  warmer  clime. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  strikes 
and  labor  troubles  at  the  Gonzales 
Cotton  Mills,  the  people  are  happy 
and  satisfied  and  interested  in  their 
work. 
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Guadalupe  Valley  Cotton  Mills 


GUADALUPE  VALLEY  COTTON  MILLS,  CUERO,  TEXAS 


Guadalupe  Valley  Cotton  Mills 
were  founded  by  the  Cuero  Manu- 
facturing Company  in  1901  at  Cuero, 
Texas.  The  present  executives  of 
the  mills  are:  J.  C.  Saunders,  of 
Bonham,  Texas,  president;  Walter 
Reiffert,  vice-president;  Joseph 
Sheridan,  secretary  and  treasurer; 
0.  M.  Peters,  superintendent;  R.  B. 
McMahon,  local  manager. 

The  mills  are  capitalized  at  $270,- 
000.  The  buildings  are  of  modern 
mill  construction.  The  equipment, 
consists  of  8,300  spindles  and  208 
looms.  The  products  of  the  mills 
are  single  and  double  fdling  duck 
and  osnaburgs.  The  entire  plant  is 
kept  in  fine  physical  condition,  the 
buildings  and  equipment  are  re- 
newed and  placed  from  time  to  time 
as  often  as  necessary,  thus  keeping 
them  modern  and  up-to-date.  Due 
consideration  has  been  given  to 
making  working  conditions  and  the 
environments  of  the  mills  both 
healthful  and  attractive.  The  best 
systems  for  heating,  lighting  with 
a  soft,  even,  white,  indirect  light 
that  will  in  no  way  injure  the  eyes 
of  the  operatives;  humidifying  and 
ventilating  have  been  installed.  San- 
itary drinking  fountains  throughout 
the  mills,  water  and  sewerage  also 
add  materially  to  the  comfort  and 
convenience  of  the  help.  The  ma- 
chinery is  of  a  type  designed  to  give 
the  greatest  efficiency  with  the 
least  effort  on  the  part  of  the  oper- 
ative. The  interior  is  spotlessly 
clean. 

The  outside  is  equally  as  attrac- 
tive in  its  surroundings.  Cool  green 
lawns,  shade  trees,  clumi)s  of  bright 
blooming  flowers  adding  a  note  of 
color,  are  among  the  most  notable 
features. 

Naturally  working  under  such 
conditions  the  operatives  are  bound 
to  imbibe  a  certain  amount  of  per- 
sonal pride.  With  plenty  of  soap 
and  water  and  towels  whore  they 
may  clean  themselves  up  a  little 
before  leaving  the  mills  they  take 
more  interest  in  their  personal  ap- 
pearance. And,  because  the  grounds 
surrounding  the  mills  are  kept  so 
neat  and  clean  and  made  attractive 
with  flowers  and  shrubbery,  the 
mill  families  take  a  great  amount 
of  civic  pride  in  their  homes  and 
premises.    These  efforts  are  encour- 


;iged  by  the  management  by  giving 
prizes  for  the  best  kept  yards  and 
finest  flowers  and  vegetables. 

Attractive  surroundings  and 
pleasant  living  conditions  were 
among  the  management's  first  aims 
Accordingly  the  village  was  situated 
where  excellent  drainage  would  be 
conducive  to  good  health.  The  cot- 
tages were  built  along  improved 
and  up-to-date  lines;  all  neatly 
painted  and  made  comfortable  and 
convenient  with  such  modern  con- 
veniences as  sewerage,  water, 
baths  and  lights.  There  are  only 
one  hundred  and  sixty  operatives  in 
the  Guadalupe  Valley  Cotton  Mills 
and  the  village  is  naturally  a  small 
one.  The  management  has  only 
built  twenty-three  houses,  some  of 
the  operatives  have  their  own 
homes  and  others  prefer  living  out- 
side of  the  mill  village. 

Both  mill  plant  and  mill  village 
are  within  the  city  limits  of  the 
town  of  Cuero,  therefore  it  has  not 
been  necessary  for  the  company  to 
erect  special  school  houses  for  the 
children  of  the  mill  families;  they 
are  entitled  to  attend  the  excellent 
graded  schools  and  High  School  of 
the  town.  The  management  does 
urge  the  parents  to  send  their  chil- 
dren to  school  regularly,  impressing 
upon  them  the  great  importance  of 
a  good  education.  The  children  from 
the  mill  families  are  bright,  intelli- 
gent youngsters  and  are  just  as  apt 
to  lead  in  their  classes  as  those  from 
the  homes  of  other  citizens  of  the 
town.  Frequently  they  finish  High 
School  and  enter  other  lines  of  busi- 
ness, or  return  to  the  mills  to  work 
beside  their  parents;  having  better 
education  than  their  parents,  they 
are  enabled  to  make  more  rapid 
strides  in  the  work  and  often  rise 
to  places  of  responsibility  and  trust 
in  the  mills,  and  it  is  not  unusual  in 
the  cotton  mill  business  to  find  su- 
perintendents and  executives  that 
have  risen  from  the  ranks  of  the 
mills.  The  management  is  very 
proud  of  such  operatives  and  is 
anxious  to  help  them  in  any  way 
possible.  Cotton  mills  have  only 
been  stepping  stones  in  the  lives  of 
a  large  number  of  people.  They 
only  needed  a  chance  to  show  the 
mettle  in  them,  and  they  have  be- 


come some  of  the  best  citizens  of 
the  country. 

Cotton  mill  operatives  make  good 
money  and  spend  it  freely.  Skillful 
operatives  know  that  they  need 
never  be  out  of  work  very  long  at  a 
time  because  if  they  quit  one  mill 
they  will  have  no  trouble  in  getting 
employment  at  the  next.  This  has 
made  them  to  a  large  extent  free 
spenders  and  very  independent. 
However,  there  is  a  tendency  more 
and  more  these  days  among  mill 
operatives  to  remain  in  one  place 
instead  of  roving  from  mill  to  mill. 
They  appreciate  the  humane  man- 
ner in  which  they  are  treated,  and, 
being  more  enlightened  and  better 
educated,  they  are  better  able  to 
understand  situations  that  arise  and 
are  being  taken  more  into  the  con- 
fidence of  their  employers;  these 
things  have  resulted  in  a  better  un- 
derstanding between  operatives  and 
employers  and  a  loyal  feeling  of 
respect  and  friendliness  that  pro- 
mote the  mutual  interest  of  both 
parties. 

The  management  as  a  rule  is 
really  and  truly  intensely  interested 
in  their  operatives  and  families  of 
operatives;  they  want  to  help  them 
in  every  way  possible  to  develop  and 
become  better  citizens.  The  mill 
operatives  are  not,  as  they  used  to 
be  so  frequently  pictured,  a  starved, 
incapable  lot  of  people;  they  are 
intelligent  and  apt  and  it  is  surpris- 
ing how  much  interest  these  people 
manifest  in  current  events  and 
questions  of  the  day,  whether  local 
or  foreign;  and  how  well  informed 
they  are.  The  management  of  the 
Guadalupe  Valley  Cotton  Mills  en- 
courage their  people  in  every  way 
they  can  to  save  their  money  and 
invest  it  in  a  home  or  some  other 
way  that  will  do  them  some  good. 

Church  work  plays  an  important 
part  in  the  social  and  daily  life  of 
the  mill  people.  They  are  always 
glad  to  listen  to  anything  that  tends 
toward  their  spiritual  and  intellect- 
ual advancement.  Morally,  they,  as 
a  community,  are  fit  to  be  the  equal 
of  practically  any  industrial  group 
of  workers  and  it  is  not  stretching 
a  point  too  far  to  say  that  there  are 
people  in  the  so-called  "higher 
class,"  inhabitants  of  the  upper 
strata  of  society,  who  could  take  a 


lesson  in  moral  culture  from  these 
plain,  everyday  mill  operatives. 

Mr.  McMahon,  local  manager,  is  a 
mill  man  of  much  experience  and  a 
wealth  of  understanding;  he  takes  a 
keen  pleasure  in  promoting  any 
enterprise  which,  in  his  estimation, 
will  be  of  value  to  his  employees. 
He  has  found  that  if  an  operative  is 
made  contented  and  happy  there  is 
little  worry  about  that  family  leav- 
ing. Mr.  McMahon  not  only  has  the 
hearty  endorsement  of  the  execu- 
tives "higher  up"  in  all  his  move- 
ments, but,  through  his  pleasing 
personality  and  kindly  efforts  he 
lias  won  the  loyalty  and  respect  of 
his  operatives.  While  no  definite 
plan  of  welfare  work  is  carried  on 
in  the  village  among  the  mill  fami- 
lies they  are  all  well  aware  of  the 
personal  interest  of  the  manage- 
ment in  their  affairs  and  they  feel 
no  hesitancy  in  going  to  the  office 
with  any  problem  or  trouble  that 
may  arise  in  their  lives,  for  they  are 
perfectly  sure  of  a  sympathetic 
hearing  and  kindly  advice  and  as- 
sistance when  necessary. 

The  mill  families  have  a  very 
kindly  feeling  toward  each  other; 
they  always  extend  a  friendly  wel- 
come to  the  stranger  who  comes 
into  their  midst,  and,  so  long  as  the 
newcomer  proves  himself  worthy 
he  is  shown  a  cordial  helpfulness, 
but,  should  a  family  of  ne'er  do 
wells  happen  to  get  into  the  com- 
munity they  find  such  a  chilly  at- 
mosphere that  they  are  not  inclined 
to  tarry  long. 

Most  of  the  mill  operatives  have 
bettered  their  condition  financially 
and  socially  by  coming  into  the 
mills;  they  appreciate  what  is  being 
done  for  them,  and  the  opportuni- 
ties offered  their  children,  and  sel- 
dom leave. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  where  there 
is  such  hearty  co-operation  and 
good  fellowship  existing  between 
the  management  and  the  help  that 
the  mills  are  in  a  prosperous,  grow- 
ing condition. 

Sports  are  enjoyed  by  the  workers 
at  these  mills.  Baseball  is  most 
popular  and  the  splendid  team  has 
a  most  enthusiastic  backing.  Other 
sports  such  as  basketball  and  such 
games  are  also  popular  and  have  a 
large  following. 
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Brazos  Valley  Cotton  Mills 


BRAZOS  VALLEY  COF I  ON  MILLS,  WEST,  TEXAS 


The  Brazos  Valley  Cotton  Mills 
are  located  at  West,  Texas.  The 
mills  have  a  capital  stock  of  $200,- 
000  and  are  under  the  management 
of  very  progressive  business  men, 
who  are  making  a  splendid  success 
of  their  mills  financially  and,  at  the 
same  time,  they  keep  in  mind  the 
welfare  of  their  operatives  and  ap- 
preciate that  in  order  to  have 
healthy,  happy  employees  living 
and  working  conditions  at  the  mills 
must  be  made  both  comfortable  and 
pleasant.  They  also  realize  that  it 
is  the  contented,  healthy  operatives 
who  are  most  proficient  and  give 
the  best  work  in  the  mills. 

The  Brazos  Valley  Cotton  Mills 
were  founded  in  1900,  but  because 
of  a  consistent  policy  of  renewal  and 
replacement  on  the  part  of  the 
management  they  have  been  kept 
up-lo-date  in  every  way.  The  main 
building  is  two  story,  modern  mill 
construction,  the  weave  room  and 
warehouses  are  one  story,  all  built 
of  brick.  The  equipment  consists 
of  6,200  spindles  and  246  looms.  This 
machineiy  is  driven  by  hydro-elec- 
tric   power.     The   products    of    the 


mills  are  single  filling  duck  and  os- 
naburgs. 

Approximately  200  operatives  are 
employed.  Their  intelligent,  inter- 
ested faces,  good  coloring  and  quick 
movements  give  every  evidence  of 
the  excellent  conditions  under 
which  they  work.  They  are  a  good 
class  of  people,  sober  and  indus- 
trious, very  loyal  to  the  mills. 

The  management  has  built  a 
pretty  village  for  their  help  which 
has  a  population  of  about  1,200  peo- 
ple. There  are  nicely  kept  streets 
and  sidewalks,  shade  trees  planted, 
and  a  great  deal  done  to  make  the 
place  attractive.  Electricity  is  used 
in  the  homes  as  well  as  for  lighting 
the  village.  Something  like  fifty  or 
more  homes  have  been  built  for  the 
mill  people.  These  houses  vary  in 
size  from  three  to  eight  rooms; 
good  frame  buildings  equipped  with 
all  city  conveniences  such  as  lights, 
water  and  sewerage.  Each  cottage 
has  its  own  plot  of  ground  for  flow- 
ers, grass  and  a  good  garden.  Much 
civic  pride  is  manifested  in  many 
instances  among  the  mill  people  and 
their  premises,  as  well  as  homes  are 


k(>pt  neat,  clean  and  sanitary. 

The  management  has  not  had  to 
build  schools  for  the  children  of 
the  village  because  of  the  fact  that 
the  mills  are  located  within  the  city 
limits  and  the  children  are  entitled 
to  an  education  in  the  excellent 
graded  schools  of  the  town.  They 
do,  however,  maintain  a  night  school 
in  the  village  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  desire  to  enlighten  them- 
selves or  take  any  special  course. 
They  encourage  textile  studies 
among  their  operatives  because 
they  are  ambitious  for  their  help 
and  are  glad  to  promote  them  to 
higher  positions  of  trust  and  re- 
sponsibility in  the  mills  as  fast  as 
they  are  capable  of  holding  such 
places.  In  almost  every  instance  the 
heads  of  departments,  shipping 
clerks  and  some  of  the  office  force 
have  come  up  from  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  mills.  The  management 
encourages  their  young  people  who 
want  higher  education,  or  who  want 
to  go  into  other  lines  of  business. 
Many  fine  young  men  and  women 
have  gone  out  from  these  homes  in 
the  mill  village  into  other  walks  of 


life  where  they  are  respected  for 
their  intellect  and  integrity. 

The  management  has  built  and 
maintains  one  nice  church  for  the 
use  of  the  various  denominations 
represented  in  the  village.  There  is 
a  fine  Union  Sunday  school. 

Well  equipped  playgrounds  are  a 
source  of  amusement  and  health- 
giving  exercises  to  the  children  of 
the  community.  There  is  a  park  for 
the  older  people.  Various  kinds  of 
sports  are  encouraged  and  all  kinds 
of  outdoor  exercises.  A  band  com- 
posed of  mill  operatives,  equipped 
and  maintained  by  the  management, 
is  a  source  of  much  pleasure  and 
pride  in  the  village. 

The  executives  of  the  Brazos  Val- 
ley Cotton  Mills  are:  T.  A.  Ferris, 
president;  O.  E.  Dunlap,  vice-presi- 
dent; W.  L.  Steele,  secretary  and 
manager;  J.  G.  Mixon,  treasurer;  G. 
C.  Billing,  superintendent.  They  are 
men  of  fine  business  ability  who 
thoroughly  understand  the  textile 
business.  Mr.  W.  L.  Steele  is  untir- 
ing in  his  efforts  for  the  good  of  his 
people  as  well  as  for  the  prosperity 
of  the  mills. 
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Dennison  Cotton  Mills 


DENNISON  COTTON  ^IILLS,  DP:NNIS0N,  TEXAS 


The  Dennison  Cotton  Mills  were 
founded  in  1905  by  W.  B.  Munson. 
The  mills  are  located  at  Dennison, 
Texas. 

The  officers  of  the  company  are: 
W.  B.  Munson,  president;  E.  Mun- 
son, vice-president;  J.  R.  Handy, 
secretary;  W.  B.  Munson,  Jr.,  treas- 
urer and  manager;  G.  W.  Maddox  is 
superintendent.  These  gentlemen  are 
progressive  and  abreast  of  the  times 
and  because  of  their  splendid  exec- 
utive ability  and  untiring  energy 
their  mills  are  most  prosperous. 

The  capital  stock  is  -$.350,000.  The 
mill  building  is  100x300  feet,  four 
stories,  brick,  slow  burning  mill 
construction.  The  equipment  con- 
sisst  of  16,000  spindles  and  380  looms 
which  are  driven  by  steam.  The 
products  of  the  mills  arc  single  and 
double  filling  duck,  drills  and  twills. 

The  management  is  humanitarian 
in  ideas  and  has  not  overlooked  the 
fact  that  the  comfort  and  health  of 
their  operatives  is  of  paramount 
importance  from  a  financial  stand- 
point as  well  as  being  most  essen- 
tial to  the  contenfedness  of  their 
employees.  Approximately  275  per- 
sons find  employment  in  the  Denni- 
son Mills.  Ten  per  cent  of  these 
operatives  have  been  with  the  com- 
pany since  it  was  organized,  a 
larger  number  have  been  in  the 
mills  for  a  long  time. 

The  management  has  built  a 
beautiful  little  mill  village  which 
has  a  population  of  about  1,000.  Two 
hundred    frame    cottages    of    three 


and  four  rooms  each  li;i\('  been 
built  by  the  management  for  their 
people.  These  cottages  are  all  neat 
and  attractive  in  appearance  and 
convenient  and  comfortable.  The 
mills  are  located  outside  the  city 
limits  and  is  not  equipped  with 
sewerage  and  waterworks.  However, 
there  is  an  abundant  supply  of  pure 
water  convenient  to  each  cottage, 
and  sanitary  septic  tanks  are  used. 
The  accompanying  pictures  will 
give  a  better  idea  of  the  type  of 
cottages  in  the  village.  These  cot- 
tages rent  for  $6  per  month.  The 
beautiful  grove  of  natural  shade 
trees  forms  a  j)retty  setting  for  the 


village.  One  of  the  cottages  shown 
gives  an  impression  of  the  occupant. 
Another  privately  owned  home, 
which  is  shown,  is  that  of  an  em- 
ployee who  has  been  with  the  com- 
pany for  eighteen  years.  He  had 
nothing  when  he  came  to  the  mills. 
Other  cottages  shown  are  those 
privately  owned  by  operatives  in 
the  mills.  In  one  instance  the  em- 
ployee has  been  with  the  mills  for 
about  twelve  years,  coming  into  the 
community  without  any  accumula- 
tion of  wealth  of  any  character.  He 
has  purchased  this  property,  built 
this  modest  home  and  has  it  entirely 
paid  for  ;'nd  free  from  debt.    He  has 
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two  lots,  100  feet  front  and  150  feet 
deep,  and  on  one  of  his  lots  he  has 
a  young  orchard  and  garden  spot. 
He  has  saved  his  earnings;  owns  his 
homestead  and  adjoining  vacant 
property  free  from  debt.  Twenty- 
five  operatives  own  their  homes. 

The  village  people  have  their  own 
clubs  and  organizations  for  their 
pleasure  and  amusement.  The  man- 
agement always  stands  squarely  be- 
hind any  movement  that  is  put  on 
foot  for  the  benefit  and  advance- 
ment of  their  help.  There  is  a  fine 
baseball  team;  an  excellent  brass 
band  composed  of  mill  operatives; 
a  Boy  Scout  Troop;  clubs  for  girls, 
women  and  men. 

The  management  believes  that 
every  child  should  have  the  chance 
for  a  good  education  and  in  connec- 
tion with  this  article  there  is  shown 
a  picture  of  their  community  school 
building  which  is  called  the  Golden 
Rule  School.  They  have  an  inde- 
pendent school  district  known  as 
the  Golden  Rule  School  District. 
There  was  a  bond  issue  with  a  spe- 
cial tax  for  the  building  of  the 
Golden  Rule  School.  The  mills  are 
by  far  the  largest  taxpayers.  The 
company  purchased  the  bonds  from 
the  school  board.  They  are  serial 
bonds  running  from  one  to  twenty 
years.  The  school  building  is  thor-  , 
oughly  modern  in  every  respect. 

There  are  20u  pupils  in  regular 
attendance;  seven  teachers  are  em- 
ployed, paid  by  School  board  oper- 
ating under  special  tax. 
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Itasca  Cotton  Manufacturing  Company 


ASCA  CO!  TON  MANUFACTURING  COAIPANV,  ITASCA,  TEXAS 


The  Itasca  Cotton  Manufacturing 
Company  is  located  at  Itasca,  Texas, 
on  the  M,  K.  &  T.  Railway,  and  has 
been  a  very  successful  enterprise. 

It  is  capitalized  at  $150,000  and 
has  100,000  spindles  and  375  auto- 
matic looms. 

They  manufacture  sheetings,  drills, 
osnaburgs  and  duck  and  during  the 
])ast  year  have  made  a  very  large 
amount  of  ratine  goods  such  as  are 
usual  for  ladies'  dresses. 

F.  J.  Files,  an  experienced  and 
successful  business  man  and  man- 
ufacturer, is  president  and  mana- 
ger, while  S.  J.  Files  fdls  the  posi- 
tion of  secretary  and  assistant  man- 
ager. 

John  R.  Griffin  is  treasurer  and 
F.  H.  Burdine  looks  after  the  man- 
ufacturing end  of  the  business  as 
superintendent. 

Mills  located  in  Texas  have  one 
great  advantage,  which  is  the  splen- 
did staple  of  their  cotton  which 
enables  them  to  produce  stronger 
and  better  goods  than  the  mills  of 
many  other  sections. 

There  being  few  mills  in  Texas 
and  very  high  rates  on  cotton  goods 
from  New  England  and  the  Garo- 
linas,  it  is  logical  that  the  Texas 
cotton  mills  should  make  some 
goods  that  can  be  sold  in  Texas  and 
the  Itasca  Cotton  Manufacturing 
Company  enjoys  a  large  business  in 
their  territory. 

Their  goods   are  well   known  for 


I  heir  excellent  quality,  which  is  due 
not  only  to  the  staple  of  the  cotton 
used  but  by  the  cai'e  used  in  their 
manufacture. 

The  cottages  furnished  the  opera- 
tives are  conveniently  arranged, 
righted  with  electricity,  have  water 
and  good  sanitary  arrangements, 
and  are  very  neat  and  attractive, 
making  comfortable  homes.  Each 
fan)ily  has  plenty  of  garuen  space. 
The  management  encourages  me 
cultivation  of  flowers,  iruus  anri 
vegetables,  seeds  and  bulbs. 

There  are  excellent  educational 
advantages  for  the  children  of  the 
mill  village.  A  modernly  equipped 
school,  comfortable  in  every  way,  is 
built  and  maintained  by  the  mills 
for  the  children. 

There  is  an  idea  in  some  sections 
that  good  cotton  mill  labor  cannot 
be  obtained  in  Texas  and  that  the 
operatives  are  sickly  and  inefficient. 

An  examination  of  the  faces  in 
the  group  of  opei'atives  shown  on 
this  page  will  disprove  any  such 
theory. 

It  shows  strong,  healthy  men, 
women  and  young  people  with 
bright,  healthy  faces,  in  fact,  we 
doubt  if  any  other  cotton  manufac- 
turing section  can  show  a  group  of 
operatives  with  a  more  healthy  ap- 
I)earance. 

There   is    a   friendly   relationship 

existing  between  every  department 

including      the      executive      office. 


Wages  are  good,  work  is  regular  and  Many    of    them    are    active    engaged 

the   entire   organization   "runs  bet-  in  affairs  of  the  church, 

ter"  so  the  management  says,  "than  There  has  never  been  any  labor 

anywhere  else."  ti'ouble    at   these   mills.     Employer 

The     employees     in     the     Itasca  and  employees  live  most  harmoni- 

Cotton  Manufacturing  Company  are  ously.    A  number  of  the  operatives 

a  high  class  of  operatives,  unusual-  have  been  with  the  company  as  long 
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ly  moral  and  well  behaved.  Many 
of  them  have  been  with  the  mills 
since  they  were  started  These  peo- 
ple are  intelligent  and  progressive, 
and  when  such  a  spirit  fills  the  at- 
mosphere it  is  generally  contagious. 


as  25  years,  they  receive  good  wages, 
live  in  nice  homes  and  take  a  very 
personal  interest  in  the  mills.  A 
fine  standard  of  morality  is  main- 
tained in  both  the  mills  and  village. 
The  people  are   law  abiding,  home 


WEAVE  ROO.Vi,  ITASCA  COTTON  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 


SCHOOL  CHH.OUEN  OF    I HIRU  GRADE  AT  ITASCA 

Pleasant  churches,  modern  in  loving,  first  rate  class  of  citizens, 
architecture  and  arrangement,  fur-  The  health  of  the  community  is 
nish  the  religious  atmosphere  of  the  excellent  and  general  living  condi- 
village.  The  mill  people  are  a  de-  tions  will  compare  very  favorably 
vout  lot  of  citizens  and  religion  with  those  at  any  mill  in  the  coun- 
plays   a   large   part   in   their   lives,  try. 
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T.e 

>. Watson  Manufacturing  < 

Leicester,  Mass. 

Co. 

Many  of  the  leading  firms   asso-           ufacture  of  wire  heddles  for  weav- 
ciated  witli  the  textile  industry  have           ing  cloth.    Both  the  card  and  hed- 
grown   slowly   and   steadily   from   a           die  business  continued  to  grow  and 
small    start    to    important   positions           it  became  necessary  to  enlarge  the 
within  the  industry.   Such  a  growth           factory  several   times.     In  1891  the 
marks  the  history  of  the  L.  S.  Wat-           present  active  head  of  the  organi- 
son  Manufacturing  Company  of  Lei-           zation,   Mr.  Walter   C.   Watson,  be- 
cester,  Mass.,  manufacturers  of  cot-           came  associated  with   the  business, 
ton  and  wool  cards,  stripper  cards           In  1901  the  business  was  incorpor- 
and  heddles  for  all  kinds  of  mate-           ated  under  the  laws  of  Massachu- 
rial.    In  1842  Lory  S.  Watson  began           setts.     The    products    of    the    com- 
the  manufacture  of  hand  cards  and           pany,  coarse  cotton  and  wool  cards 
in  1845  he  had  a  total  of  eight  card           and   hand   stripper  cards,  are  used 
setting   machines   which    were   dis-           extensively  throughout  the    United 
tributed    around    in    diiferent    ma-           States  and   Canada,  South  America 
chine    card    factories    in    which    he           and  the  West  Coast  of  Africa.  Wire 
hired  power.    The  business  had  in-           heddles    for    all    kinds   of   material, 
creased  to  such  proportions  in  1861           from  tire  fabrics  to  silk,  are  turned 
that  the  present  factory  was  built.           out  in  large  quantities.    The  officers 
During  the  year   1865  his  son,  Ed-           of    the    comi)any    are:    Walter    C. 
win  L.  Watson,  was  taken  into  part-           Watson,    president    and    treasurer; 
nership   under   the    title    of    L.    S.           Clifton    E.    Watson,    vice-president; 
Watson  Manufacturing  Company.  In           Wilbur  L.  Watson,  assistant  treas- 
1873  the  company  began  the  man-           urer. 

J.  H.  Williams  Co. 

Milbury,  Mass. 

1 
t-.. . 

When    cotton    and    woolen    mills           manager       succeeded       manager 
began  to  be  established  in  the  Unit-           through  the  93  years  of  their  exist- 
ed States  early    in    the    Nineteenth           encc,  each   has    passed    on    to    the 
Century,  it  was  logical  that  enter-          other  the  idea  that  quality  was  the 
prising  men  should  manufacture  the           first  requirement  in  jiroducing  their 
shuttles,  heddles  and  heddle  frames           goods, 
that  the  looms  would  require.                          It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  manufac- 

In  order  to  fill  those  needs  the  J.           turer  could  have  continued  in  busi- 
H.    Williams    Company    was    estab-          ness  through  all  these  years  unless 
lished  at  Utica,  N.  Y.,  in  1830,  and           there  was  a  steady  demand  for  their 
the  quality  of    their    goods    having          product  and  such  a  continuous  de- 
stood  the  test  of  several  generations,           mand    could    only    be    based    upon 
they  are  in  the  same  business  today.          merit. 

The  J.  H.  Williams  Company  was              Their  quality  products,  built  for 
incorporated  in  1897  and  the  plant          durability,  have  established  a  repu- 
was  moved  to   the   little  village  of           tation,  behind  which  the  firm  stands 
Millbury,  near  Worcester,  Mass.,  in          at  all  times,  and  Williams  shuttles 
1909.                                                                   are   used    in   mills    throughout    the 

From  the   early  days  when  they          country.     The  officers  of  the  com- 
produced  a  few    shuttles    by    hand          pany  are  Walter  G.  Watson,  presi- 
until    their    present    large    output,          dent  and  treasurer;  Clifton  E.  Wat- 
which    is    manufactured    upon    the           son,    vice-president    and    manager, 
latest  labor  saving  machines,  their          and    Wilbur    L.    Watson,    assistant 
name  has  stood  for  quality  and  as          treasurer. 

w 
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CHARLOTTE  SUPPLY  CO. 

CHARLOTTE,  N.  C. 

General  Mill  Supplies 


Cleveland  High  Speed  Twist  Drills 

Sells  Roller  Bearings — American  Steel  Split  Pulleys 

American  Steel  Shaft  Hangers 

Shafting  —  Pipe  —  Valves 

Fittings  —  Pipe  Coverings   —  Steam  Traps 

Original  Gandy  Belting 

Leather  and  Rubber  Belts 
Roofings  —  Shingles  (Composition)  Wall  Board 

Paint  For  Felt  and  Metal  Roofs 

Asbestos  Covering  Cement  —  Philip  Carey  Co.  Products 
Underground  Steam  Pipe  Insulation 


Estimates  For  Roofing  Applied  and  Steam  Pipe  and  Boiler 
Insulation  Furnished  and  Work  Promptly  Executed. 
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Ashcraft  Cotton  Mills 

Florence,  Ala. 

Cape  Fear  Cotton  Mills 


Eastman  Cotton  Mills 


Eastman,  Ga. 


Columbia,  S.  C. 

Lexington,  S.  C. 

Shelby,  N.  C. 

Spartanburg,  S.  C. 


WE  HAVE  FOR  YEARS  GIVEN  SATISFACTORY 
SERVICE  TO  THESE  MILLS  AND  ARE  IN  POSITION 
TO  GIVE  THIS  SAME  SERVICE  TO  OTHER  MILLS 

THE  PARISH  COMPANY 


COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

NEW  YORK 


3U 
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Joseph    Bancroft 
1831 


Joseph  Bancroft  &  Sons 
1865 


Joseph  Bancroft  &  Sons  Co. 

1889 


JOHN  BANCROFT 

President 


JOSEPH   BANCROFT 

X'ice-President 


JOHN  MACADAM 

Vice-President 


R.  0.  COOKE 

Treasurer 


Joseph  Bancroft 
&  Sons  Company 

WILMINGTON,  DEL. 


Bleachers,  Dyers,  and  Finishers 

of 

Cotton  Piece  Goods 
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Charlotte,  North  Carohna 

The  Industrial  and  Commercial  Center  of  the  New  South 


HOTEL  CHARLOTTE 

To  Be  Opened  About  Jamiai'.v  1st 

Because  of  its  ideal  location,  splendid  trans- 
portation facilities  and  other  advantages  Char- 
lotte has  come  to  be  recognized  as  the  center  of 
the  new  Industrial  South.  Its  importance  as  a 
commercial  and  distributing  center  is  no  less 
marked. 

The  section  surrounding  Charlotte  has  led  the 
entire  country  in  textile  development  during  the 
past  decade  and  a  half,  because  of  the  availibil- 
ity  of  cheap,  convenient  hydro-electric  power. 
Charlotte  is  headquarters  for,  and  the  center 
of  the  development  of,  the  Southern  Power 
Company,  from  whose  transmission  lines  power 
is  derived  to  drive  5,250,000  spindles. 

Industrial  development  of  the  Piedmont 
South,  however,  has  not  bee  nconfined  to  tex- 
tiles._  Cotton  seed  products,  tobacco,  minerals, 
furniture,  lumber  and  other  products  are  pro- 
duced and  distributed  from  this  section. 


JOHNSTON  TEXTILE  BUILDING 

Now  Uiulei'  Construction 

Charlotte  and  the  adjacent  territory  is  the 
logical  location  for  the  manufacture  of  com- 
modities designed  for  export  through  the  ports 
of  Wilmington  and  Charleston. 

This  City  and  territory  offers  unbounded 
opportunities  in  manufacturing,  agriculture 
and  mining.  Equal  opportunities  are  offered  to 
mercantile  establishments,  insurance  compa- 
nies, distributors  and  business  interests  of  every 
kind. 

The  population  of  Charlotte's  trading  terri- 
tory is  denser  than  that  of  any  similar  territory 
in  the  Southeastern  States.  Within  a  radius  of 
75  miles  there  are  1,131,000  people.  Within  a 
radius  of  100  miles  there  are  1,972,000  people. 
Within  a  radius  of  150  miles  there  is  a  popula- 
tion of  4,240,148.  These  figures  are  from  the 
1920  census. 


For  Information  Address 


Charlotte  Chamber  of  Commerce 
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PARAFFINE  WAX  AS  A  CONDITIONER 


wax  is  peculiar  in  tlie  fact 
that  it  possesses  little  or  no 
adhesive  properties  and  when 
melted  the  oil  thus  produced 
seems  to  be  void  of  almost  all 
desirable  properties. 

Take    paraffme    wax    as-  an 
example: 

Pai-il'liiie  waxes  differ  only  as  to  their  melting 
points.  Those  of  the  lower  melting  points  contain 
the  most  paraffme  oil  in  their  pores  and  those  of 
tiie  higher  melting  points  contain  the  least. 

Paraffme  oils  are  in  themselves  peculiar  inas- 
much as  they  will  not  scour  readily,  and  tend  to 
leave  a  yellow  stain  on  all  textiles  to  which  they 
are  applied.  This  stain  is  not  of  an  oily  nature, 
and  fabrics  which  test  free  from  all  oil  have  been 
known  to  contain  paraffme  stains.  The  stain  is  a 
sort  of  a  carbon  pigment  which  is  filtered  from 
the  oil  by  the  capillary  force  of  the  yarn. 

Paraffme  wax  has  a  tendency  to  cause  brittle- 
ness,  but  supplies  little  or  no  strength  to  a  fabric. 
Take  leather  as  an  illustration,  a  leather  stuffed 
with  tallow  will  have  200  per  cent  greater  tensile 
strength  than  one  stuffed  with  paraffme  wax. 

Paralfme  wax  has  no  softening  properties,  the 
softening  properties  of  petroleum  being  concen- 
trated mostly  in  its  petroleum  products. 

Take  a  parafline  candle,  as  an  illustration,  drop 
some  of  the  melted  wax  on  a  highly  polished 
surface,  like  unto  glass  or  marble,  and  when  it 
has  solidified  it  may  be  entirely  removed  by  a 
clip  of  the  finger;  but  drop  some  HOUGHTON'S 
WARP  CONDITIONER  on  the  same  surface  and 
it  will  take  a  bit  of  hard  rubbing  before  its  pres- 
ence may  be  entirely  removed. 

This  is  a  simple  demonstration  of  the  difference 
in  adhesive  properties  between  these  two  prod- 
ucts. 

Of  all  the  substances  known,  paraffme  wax  pos- 
sesses the  least  affinity  for  water  and  in  no  way 


is  it  a  solvent  for  size.    It  repels  rather'  than  at- 
tracts starches  of  all  kinds. 

When  it  comes  to  kier  boiling  the  cloth,  paraf- 
fme wax  is  an  unknown  quantity.  It  may  or  it 
may  not  be  removed  and  it  may  be  removed  in 
spots  and  not  in  other  daces. 

ParalFmc  wax  pure  or  compounded  with  othe*" 
ingredients  has  been  sold  for  softening  purposes 
and  tremendous  pressure  has  been  brought  on  us 
to  sell  such  products.  But  it  is  an  impossibility  to 
obtain  the  approval  of  the  several  censors  of 
Houghton's  new  products  for  any  article  which 
is  so  self-evidcntly  unfitted  for  the  purpose. 

There  is  nothing  mipossiDie  anout,  the  manufac- 
ture of  the  proper  Warp  Conditioner,  but  of 
course  it  is  a  bit  intricate.  It  necessitates  the 
knowing  how  and  the  possession  of  the  proper 
machinery  with  which  to  do  it. 

The  great  misfortune  with  which  the  cotton 
manufacturer  has  had  to  deal  is  that  the  horde  of 
softeners  which  have  been  offered  for  condition- 
ing, have  been,  for  the  most  part,  the  result  of 
rule  of  thumb  experiences.  Someone  has  found 
such  products  satisfactory  for  some  one  condi- 
tion, or  Imowing  of  nothing  better  has  believed 
them  to  be  satisfactory. 

The  application  of  wide  experience  covering 
every  phase  of  the  problem  has  been  seldom 
applied  in  a  scientific  manner  to  the  production 
of  the  cotton  mill  man's  requirements. 

In  presenting  HOUGHTON'S  WARP  CONDI- 
TIONER for  the  mill  man's  consideration,  we 
submit  that  it  is  the  result  of  the  experience  in 
manufacturing  conditioning  products  for  all  of 
the  industries  over  a  period  of  over  a  half-a- 
century. 

HOUGHTON'S  WARP  CONDITIONER  owes  its 
great  popularity  to  the  fact  that  it  is  dependable. 
Results  obtained  with  it  once  may  he  repeated 
with  a  certainty. 

Don't  forget  our  Southern  addresses. 


E.  F.  HOUGHTON  &  COMPANY 

Works:  Philadelphia — Chicago 


ATLANTA,   GA. 

8  Courtland  St. 

Phone:    Walnut  2067 


GREENSBORO,    N    .0. 
P.  O.   Box  81 

Phone  1990 


GREENVILLE,    S.    C. 

511    Masonic  Temple 

Phone  2316 


ST.   LOUIS,   MO. 

418   N.   3rd    St. 

Phone:    Olive   3559 


Allentown,  Pa.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  Boston,  Mass.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Cincinnati,  O.,  Cleveland,  O.,  Davenport,  la.,  Denver,  Col., 
Detroit,  Mich.,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Hartford,  Conn.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  Milwaukee,  Wis., 
Newland,  Scotland,  France,  New  Zealand,  Australia,   Norway,  Spain,  Belgium,  Japan. 
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9^(?  LesterShire  Eveklastinq  Spool 


Why  This 
Fibre  Head 
Won't  Break 


1.  It  is  made  of  pure 
rag  fibre  vulcanized  un- 
der a  process  which  makes 
it  so  hard  that  special 
tools  must  be  constructed 
for  its  manufacture, 

2.  It  is  firmly  attached 
to  the  barrel  by  means  of 
a  patented  process  which 
expands  the  well  seasoned 
dogwood  bushing. 


^^^  Health  and  Happiness 

of 

Your  Employees 


Depends  as  much  upon  keeping  them  free  from  petty  annoy- 
ances and  discomforts  while  at  work  as  upon  the  various 
activities  of  your  Welfare  Department. 

Spooler  room  girls  who  must  handle  splintered  and  chipped 
wooden  spools  are  constantly  subject  to  the  pain  and  irrita- 
tion caused  by  splinters  that  come  off  of  the  spool  heads  and 
stick  in  their  fingers. 

Lestershire  fibre  head  spools  CANNOT  CHIP  or  splinter. 
They  allow  your  employees  to  keep  their  minds  off  of  their 
fingers  and  on  their  work. 

Buy  Spools  That  Last 

If  you're  not  getting  twelve  years'  hard  usage  from  your 
spools,  investigate  Lestershire  Spools  with  the  Fibre  Heads 
that  won't  break. 

Send  us  one  of  your  spools  and  we  will  make  up  sample 
Lestershire  spools  for  you  to  test  on  your  own  creel.  We'll 
mail  them  to  you  entirely  free  of  charge. 

LESTERSHIRE  SPOOL  &  MFG.  CO. 


Southern  Office 

32  South  Church  Street 

Charlotte,  N.  C. 


Factory 
Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 


MILL  SPOOLS  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION 


Satisfaction  Unconditionally  Guaranteed 
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Southern  Made  Bobbins  For  Southern  Mills 


The  name  JORDAN— 
the  only  guarantee 
needed  on  a  bobbin 


C.H.JORDAN, Pnts 
H.  B.JORDAN,  V  Puts. 


L.K,  JORDAN,Sec.&The«5. 
A.  D.  ROPER,AsST. SEC.aTREAS. 


MILLS   AT 

MONTICELLO,    GA, 
AND  TOECANE,  N.C. 


BOBBINS 


James  M  Mitchell  Company 

Qotton   Tarn 

Philadelphia                                               Boston 

1 
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A  Model 

Manufacturing 

Efficiency 


THIS  is  the  new  dye-house  and  finishing  building  of  the  Phoe- 
nix Hosiery  Company  at  Milwaukee,  one  of  the  largest  siiijih' 
units  in  the  country  devoted  entirely  to  hosiery  (inishiiin- 

The  building  is  a  model  of  manufacturing  efficiency. 

Location  of  the  dye-house  at  the  top  of  the  building  assures  a 
maximum  of  natural  light  and  ample  ventilation,  and  keeps  the 
vapor  and  fumes  from  other  parts  of  the  building.  Stock  is 
raised  at  one  lift  from  the  undyed  stockroom  in  the  basement 
to  the  dye-house  on  the  seventh  and  eighth  floors,  and  then  is 
carried  by  gravity  to  the  other  operations  on  the  floors  below. 

Boarding,  mating  and  boxing  rooms  are  located  on  the  fourth, 
fifth  and  sixth  floors,  so  arranged  as  to  provide  a  minimum 
amount  of  handling  of  boarded  goods. 

Meeting  difficulties,  and  in  many  cases  turning  them  to  advan- 
tage, is  one  part  of  the  service  of  Lockwood,  Greene  &  Co.  In 
overcoming  the  obstacles  encountered  in  designing  the  Phoenix 
Hosiery  building,  Lockwood,  Greene  &  Co.  were  aided  by  years 
of  experience  as  textile  mill  engineers  and  managers.  More 
detailed  information  about  this  building  and  others  of  equal 
interest  will  be  provided  on  request.  A  Lockwood-Greene  rep- 
resentative will  be  glad  to  call  and  discuss  your  own  building 
problems. 

LOCKWOOD,  GREENE  &  CO. 

ENGINEER  S 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICES,  24  Federal  Street,  BOSTON 


BOSTON 
DETROIT 


ATLANTA 
CLEVELAND 


CHICAGO 
CHARLOTTE 


NEW  YORK 
SPARTANBURG 


Lockwood,  Greene  &  Co.  of  Canada,  Limited,  Montreal 
Compagnie  Lockwood  Greene,  Paris,  France 


Turning  a  moment  from  the  theme 
of  "Health  and  Happiness"  to  the 
"Ills  of  Cotton  Mill  Machinery," 
we  would  again  call  your  attention 
to  the  fact  that  in  this  field 

We're  The 
Doctors 


Every  day  that  you  operate  with 
equipment  that  is  not  performing  one 
hundred  per  cent — you  are  losing 
money.  We  have  been  doctoring  the 
ills  of  cotton  milling  machinery  for  a 
great  many  years.  Leveling  and  align- 
ing shafting,  repairing  spindles,  in  fact 
overhauling  cotton  mill  machinery  of 
all  kinds. 

Let  us  help  you  as  we  have  helped 
others — to  increase  production  and  cut 
down  expenses. 

Our  Flyer  Pressers 

Long  experience  has  taught  us  how  to  make  the  best,  most 

efficient  and  economical  Flyer  Pressers. 

Their  use  means  reduced   expense   and  definite   operation 

improvement. 

These  Flyer  Pressers  are  made  of  the  best  Norway  Iron 
and  a]'e  perfectly  fitted  before  leaving  our  factory.  You 
get  the  very  best  in  Flyer  Pressers  at  a  much  lower  pro- 
duction cost. 

"Write  for  Catalog" 

Southern  Spindle  &  Flyer  Co.,  Inc. 

Manufacturoi's,  Overhaulei's  and  Repairers  of 
Cotton  ^lill  Machinery 


W.  H.  MONTY 

Pres.  and  Treas. 


W.  H.  HUTCHINS 
V.-Pres.  and  Sec'y. 
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30,000  Roving  Bobbins  Cleaned 

Every  Working  Day 

Steadily  as  the  clock  ticks, 
roving  bobbins  are  cleaned  by 
the  Termaco  at  a  rate  of  30,000 
per  day.  Each  bobbin  is  per- 
fectly cleaned — better  than  hu- 
man hands  can  do. 

No  Termaco  cleaned  bobbin  is 
ever  cut  or  splintered.  The 
waste  is  carded  off,  not  cut  off, 
and  is  kept  together  where  it 
cannot  be  blown  about  the  mill. 
From  start  to  finish,  the  reliable 
Termaco  does  its  work  surely, 
perfectly,  tirelessly — and  neatly. 

Never  late  on  the  job  and 
never  too  tired  to  do  a  full  day's  work,  the  Termaco  gives  unin- 
terrupted service  year  after  year.  Ball  bearings  on  all  high  speed 
shafting,  all  gears  cut  gears,  heat  treated  steel  parts  used  where 
necessary  for  long  life,  the  very  best  material  and  workmanship 
used  throughout ;  these  are  the  reasons  a  mill  can  expect  and  will 
receive  economical  and  faithful  service  from  a  Termaco  that  will 
establish  an  enviable  record  for  endurance  and  low  maintenance 
cost. 

It  is  as  easy  for  one  employee  to  operate  a  Termaco  as  it  is  to 
drop  bobbins  in  a  basket.  It  cuts  down  to  the  minimum  figure 
the  cost  of  cleaning  bobbins. 

Each  part  is  made  in  jigs  and  templates  to  afford  rapid  and 
perfect  interchangeability  of  parts.  It  is  a  simple  matter  for 
anyone  with  slight  mechanical  knowledge  to  keep  the  Termaco  in 
prefect  operating  condition. 

The  cost  of  operation  is  so  small  as  to  be  almost  a  negligible 
item.  The  cost  of  the  machine  itself  is  soon  absorbed  by  the  big 
saving  the  Termaco  effects  in  the  cost  of  cleaning  roving  bobbins. 

Our  Engineering  Department  will  promptly  furnish  you  the 
details  regarding  what  a  Termaco  will  save  for  your  particular 
mill.  Write  for  this  information  today.  You  will  find  it  of 
unusual  interest. 


Every  machine  trademarked  "TERMACO"  is 
sold  under  a  binding  guarantee  as  to  workman- 
ship, material  and  operation. 


The  TERRELL  MACHINE  CO.,  Inc 


Engineering  Department 


Charlotte,  N.  C. 


General    Supply    Co.,    Danielson,    Conn.,    Representative    for    N.    Y.    &    N.    E. 
{Complete  stock  of  parti  at  all  times  cerried  by  northern  representative) 


There  is  never  a  clay  in  our  factory 
that  we  are  not  experimenting  with 
and  testing  stocks  and  designs  to  give 
the  Cotton  Mills  of  the  South  better, 
more  efficient  and  practical  Brushes. 


"Perkins  Practical"  Brushes  are 
imitated,  but  never  duplicated.  Their 
quality  is  guaranteed  without  reserva- 
tion. 


Any  Brush  we  make  must  satisfy  its 
user  or  we  are  not  satisfied  with  its 
quality. 


ATLANTA  BRUSH  COMPANY 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

Every  "Perkins  Practical  Brush"  is  guaranteed  unconditionally 


ATLANTA 
D  R.U  S  H 
COMPANY 


Or  Brush  for  every  Zfextih  Tleed 
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